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CliAPTLll 1 

Wybiithplace and paieutagn—On^m of mv acquiuilance Tvith Willmm Jupp—JTy tot rorng 
—I am tempted bytlur t to coiumit a great bin—My stinggle witb the water hoy—Tba 
hut on Lunebouse 1 idds—The fiitndly Malay woflbaii —I qc2 coufiimcd all adiciitcri^r 

> ^ 

T WAb born on the 8th of Juljr, 1798, iji a httle alley in Goochnan’s Fields,, iu 
^ tic imwbli of Wlutechapcl My father <i tailor, and my mother, although 
fche im^ht liave piofitably employed the httle left horn hci domcbtic care^ by 
helping In the meonei paits of tailoring, prefcrreciwoiking at her own tiade, which 
\»as that of a pen-cutler It is not on her authority, however, that I say tliat she 
prefened pen-cutting; indeed, if you might take her ord for it^ she vrould willingly 
have iqpignod the cutter for the needle, only that the attliiy to seam without 
puckenng hal been denied her, and that, though her life depended on it, she nesyer 
rould successfully’accomplish a button-hole My fath'u, whose penetration not 
remarkable, was content with^this excuse, and,*instead of regarding it as an obstacle 
to the e^nsion of his busmoss, t^ais inclined to set it with tlie rest of my mothef’s 
\ 'liable qualities, or, at least, to regard it as a fact higlijy cunous and ffiterestu^. 
I dess I ain much mistaken, however, what stood chiefly in the way of the devdqp* 
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mcnt of my mother’s talent for making button-holes waa her nature self-dependence, 
the offshoot of wliich was A«desirc to ascertain the exact value of her labour, and to 
leave the same to display, though only for so short a time as it took my father to 
Bay, “ You must have stuck to the work this week, my lass. Ah I if you could only 
makena docent button-hole!” At the ri&k of convicting my mother of a small matter 
of deceit, 1 fervently trust that I do not misjudge her; it may ee^m a pe|ty 
bu^ess in the eyes off those who will recognise chivalry only as assaulting a big- 
clawed dragon, and bravery but as picking the very tcctli of Death; but, for my 
part, when I think on her bony fingers and constant cheerfulness; when I recall 
the familiar picture of her bending over her board by candle-light, till her eyes, seen • 
through her spectacles, were rimmed red, and all that folks might not know what a 
twopenny trade tailoring was, or, perhaps, even what a twopenny tailor her husband 
was, sho becomes my foremost heroine and pearl of women, and 1 know not if \ 
am most fond or x)road of her. 

My relations were not numerous. 1 had one biuthcr and three &istei*s, all of 
whom were younger than myself. I had two uncles on my father's side, one cf 
whom was of my father’^radtf, and the other a ladicb’ boot-maker; on my mothcr’ai 
?ido there was an aunt who was a s^jnstor, and an uncle wdio was a stevedore, living 
close by Wapping Wall, and of whom the reader will presently loam gome 
further particulars. As to my grandfathers, the one on my mother’s side WtiS a 
fellowship porter, and plltHl at Billing^^gate; and my father’s father (tis I am 
informed, for he died before my time) ^vas coachman and gardener to a retired 
sugar-baker. 

From all tliat I can gather from the history of ^3otli my gran.lfathcrs, never in 
their lives did tlioy travel farther from London than a coach would carry them; 
and it was tlieir boast that they never once had laid down to deep at night out of 
earshot of the watclnnan's call, JMy father must have been an even more insignifi¬ 
cant traveller tlmn they, for one of the recognised funny anecdotes of our family is 
to the effect that once upon a time he, my lather, was over-persuaded to mako one 
of a boating party to Black^vall Reach, but that, being overtaken by sickness, he was 
landed at Rothorliitlie, and, having been put to bed, returned home by the road on 
the mogiw. This w\aa after his marriage. But, and despite his insinuations to the 
contrary, as a single blade he was not much given to roaming. He married my 
mother straight from the ’prentice board of hia master in Eastchcap. It was Uie , 
custom of thi*worthy to inscribe bn the back of the indentures of his apprentices 
ady serious act of ill-betaviour of which they wbre guilty, I liave my father’s 
indenture in my possession, and its>re^rse sido B unsulliod, save for the following 
lino:—“ Out without leave till 'within seventeen minutes of midnight. August 13| 
1795.” To tliis LS appended in mj^athor’s handwriting this explanation“ Went 
to a tea-party witli Miss Joyce ^ny mother’s maiden mme), and afterwards to tlie 
wax-work show in Holborn.” 

In ease die rea<!||iir should surmise, from my having made mention of so many of 
my relatives, that it is part of my plan to rdato thdr adventures, as well as my own, 
it Hs^qnly proper for me at once to disavow any such intention. To the best of ipy 
knowledge the most perilous passages of their lives was when colic attacked them, or 
a d^ging tooth sent them batterhig at the dent^’s dftor; and as to adventures, the 
lirost momentous that dwell in my memory arc, that onco, when my giandfa^hcr 

Jbyce woi a hd, he was shut to Bridewell for three days, for letting off fireworks in 
*■ • * * 
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Aldgiitc; and again, that my uncle, the ladies’ boot-mak^, in his youngc^r days, 
fitage-siruck, and finally worked himself to such a firenzied condition as to essay the 
part of Macbeth on the stage at 4Sadler’8 Wdls; his impersonation causing such 
emotion among the audience, that the manager was heard to declare that he would 
ndt risk a reprtition of it for fifty pounds. 

'‘Why, then,” the reader may ask, “have you introduced.these people? If they 
have nothing to do with your adventures, why have you been at the pains to make 
mention of them at all ?” 

. To this my answer is, that it is just because that none of my relatives (wdth a 
slight exception in the case of my uncle the stevedore, x>erhapB) have anything to 
Jo with ifty adventures, that ihey liavcbecn brought under the reader’s notice. I 
don’t know how others may think of it, but it seems to me somewhat,curious that 1 
—^the son and grandson of folk bred and born to home pursuits, and followii\g them 
as scrupulously os though trades wore religious creeds, to infringe any of the articles 
of wdiich would expose them to everlasting ruin; whose real knowledge of the earth 
extended to less than fifty square miles of it, the comer pfHars being a work-bench, 
a pay-table,-a porridge-pot, and a coffin; who, tjp a man, regarded the higher fiighta 
of science as athcistic*d bravado, and ballooning as flying in the face of Providence— 
1 tales it to be a marvel, albeit I am not quite sure that it is a mercy, that one so 
descended sliould be possessed of a mind so inquisitive as mine, with so restless a 
temper, and a dispoation so urgently disposcfl lb roving. 

My very ciurliest reminiscence is one of roving. At the time I was about eight 
years old. 1 had made the acquaintance of a boy whose father kept a corn-chaiidlcr's 
shop in Cnitchod Friars. The sentiment that first drew me towai*ds the lad—^hc 
was about a year older tlian myself-—was one of envy, founded on his unlimited 
domiuiou over bins full and sacks full of peas; from which exhaustlcss stores I was 
wont*to draw my humble ha’p’orth for parching. It was not uncommon for him to 
be allowed to serve such small customers as myself; but I never liked him to serve 
me, as, in his endeavours to appear an off-hand man of business, he would give many 
le6s*];)eas for a ha’penny than his father did; consequently, many a tunc, when cir¬ 
cumstances or inclination favoured a parched-pca banquet, I have, from prudential 
motives, endured the agony of waiting till such times in the day when I knew the 
•greedy sJiopman Wjis rdeased trum business. If ever 1 detested a h^pman creature 
in my life, it was tliat boy at that period. Yet, after all, I discovered him to be 
a most excellent fellow. ^ 

The discqyery began one sullr/August afterhoon 1 had earned a halfpenny 
from my mother by taking some pens to Camomile-street, and, after matuie 
deliberation, resolved to buy peas with it. Tlie time of day was favourable for the 
transaction, os the oorndcaler boy would be at school. Confident of success, 1 
entered the diop, and tapped the counter with my halfixniny. Nobody came. I 
tapped a^in; when, with an angry growl, the chandler’s bdyimerged from the 
sh^y bin where tlie pollard was kept, and fiercely confronted me. 

“ Wdl! what do you want?” said he. 

There was no retreating. 

“ A ha’p’orth of grey peas,*plew.” ^ 

, •kBlest^if you aitit always wanting grey peas!” said he, plunging measure 
savagdy into the poa sack. “ Come, be quick; hold up,” and ho motioned towan^ 
iy cap. 
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Aggravated as mush almost at liis rudeness as at the miserably fe\v peas he was 
proffering, I felt it would be a cowardly thing not to rebuke him. I proceeded JbQdo so, 
with a mildness for which he Imd to thank his sup^ior size rather than my forbearance. 

“Jf I kept a shop," I said, “ and another boy came for a ha’p’orth, I should give 
him a whacking fair ha’p’orth; and I shouldn’t bite his nose off, if 1 happened to 
be asleep, as I liad no business to be, when lie camg in.” 

“But suppose you wasn't asleep?” replied he, laughing and looking honestly 
ashamed of himself; “suppose you bid got a half-holiday, and a fellow that you 
knew had lent you a jolly book about cannibals, and you bad just laid down to it, and 
got to a stunning part—suppose a chap came in then ? ‘ Why, you would liavc a 
jolly good mind to chuck a flour-scoop at him, wouldn’t you ?” • 

Tiie young cliandler had touched a subject concerning which there were no bounds 
to my sympatliy. My iiTatli vanished, and T replietl emphatically— 

“ fhavc no doubt I should tluw a scoop at him. 1 know all about the book 
you mean—it is ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ ” 

“You know all mhmt ‘JU-obinson Crusoe!’” exclaimed he, regarding me wi^i 
admiration. “ You don’t mcjin to siiy you have got the book of it ?” . 

“My aunt Jane has,” said I, wifti assmned carelessness, at the same time conscious 
tliat the boundary of peas, that had hitheito stood between us, was considerabl/^limi- 
nisliod; and that, if I was not his equal, I -was not far short of it “ I can go to my 
aunt Jane’s wheiiei'er 1 like, and rij^id it 1 could go this very moment, and sit jn 
her easy chair in tlie garden, in the corner whore the gooseberry bushes arc, and read 
till it was dark—^all about how he got the things off the wreck on to his raft; and 
how he stowed away his giiniwwder; and how he met that old goat, don’t you know ? 
in the cave; and how he kept a reckoning of the days, by cutting notchoa in the 
pole; and how, don’t you know ? when the savages came, and he watched tlicm from 

where he was hiding, and saw them dancing round the fire they had made to-” 

As 1 progressed, Bill Jupp (that was his name) blinked his eyes more ajid more, 
and opened his mouth wider and Avider; wdiile tlio undelivered and forgotten peas in 
the meiifiurc dribbled to the ground in a stream. When I Iti^d proceeded so fai', he 
suddcaly plucked me by the? shoulder, and pidled me towards thp polhud bin. 

“ Here,” said he, “ conic on, there’s nobody at home; you aint in a hurry, I 
know. Let us get into the bin together, and then you can tell me all about it.” 

LuxuriousTy bedded &n pc>llai’^ with my late enemy, I commenced “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” and, to the Viest of my memory, proceeded with that truly W'ondei'ful 
ifdrrative till late in the afternoon, \fhen, all iwipcrceived, his father entered the 
neglected sliop, and, pouncing on Bill, laid into him with a incjif-bag, while I 
scrambled out of the pollard and aiadc my escape. 

A fricndsliip, however, of ^lo ordinary character dated from the pollard bin. 
The very next morning he wiis lurking about our house, and, as it happened tlwit 
about ton o’clock % vios sent to the currier’s for a peim’orih of French chalk, I 
encountered him. 

♦/^Come along,” said he, “I began to think you were never coming. J Imve 
been waiting for you this hour and^-half.” 

The determination and severity of his countgnamfe was not that of a friend, and, 
% he seized my ann and hurried me up the street, I began to suspectH^liat it was ^ 
feis intoiftion to inflic!t off me what I had yesterday missed—my sliare of ^ drubbing. ^ 
“ Have you got another holiday, Bill ?” inquired I, in a conciliatory tone. 
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*‘No)’* rcpUod he, in a morose voice, and looking so ri^anly that I was^ulto 
. ftfraidpf him. “ I have taken a holiday this morning, Iteubon. You and I are 
going oS together, aid you aro going to .finish tolling me all about Robinson 
Cnifloe.’* 

• “ But, Bill,” said I, ** I am going on an errand.” 

No, you’uuit,” replied he doggedly; “ you are going with me. We arc going 
together to Linieliouse Fields. ^iVe brought something to cat; look here.” 

He opened the mouth of one of his trouser pockets, and discovered it throttled 
with peas; the other pocket ho did not open, nOr was there any occasion, as the 
dog-biscuit ivith which it was crammed was projecting visibly. 

Only say you will come,” said he persuasively, “ and you shall liavo it nil to 
cat, going along, or after wre get /here. Why, what are you afraid of ? You wont 
get a double lesson and a whacking at school, if wc are found out.” - 

This w'as true. As I had impaired to iVIastcr Jupi^ on the previous dr^y, I liatl 
not yet been sent to school. That, however, was a fault—fault it was—that, in 
justice to iny father, I must confess did not attach to but to my mother. 
Eightcenpepce a W'cek was the low^oit smn for wdiich a private school would have 
received me, and that my father stoutly and jflstly maintained was an c-xpenditure 
at alicc extravagant and needless on Hie part of persor*s in our condition, csiiccially 
as there was an excellent parL school, that not only supplied education giatis, but 
also clotliing and a gift of coals and meal at Cjjiristmas time; but this was an argu¬ 
ment little likely to prevail with a Avoraaii of my mother's spmib; so, by way of 
compromise, she consulted her sister Jane, who, as I said before, w^as a spinster, 
and occupied the first floor of tlie baby-linen shop in Cable-street. Miss Jane Joyce 
was a lady of superior education, ami, wliat -was better still, a dear, good-natured 
creature. She at once agreed that a chaiity-school Avas no place for mo; and, as 
reganled the alternative, advanced the opinion that a man (she never likal my 
father) had no business to marry if he did not see his way perfectly clear to paying 
eightccnpcnce a week for his son's education. ‘•However, Mary,” continued she, 
kfstening to pour oil on the Wound she had intlictcd, “that is no fault of yours, my 
dear, nor of liis either, ixirliaps, ^ you. say, but rather his misfortuuo, Oue 
thing is certain—unless you wish the boy to grow to be a scavenger, ho must lie tiiught 
something. Let him come to me for an hour of afternoons, when I am resting from 
my stitching, and I will do the best I can. with hi>ii; that is,y continual she, 
turning her spectacles severely «n me, “ as long as he monies clean. I couldn't 
have a boy with dirty boots trampling ovear ipy carpet, or one with grimy fingers 
timning tlio leaves of my books. If such a boy were to knock at my door, ho would 
not bo let in.” « 

Finding that she scrupulously adliercd to thi»re3olution, I was wicked enough, 
after the novelty of going to my aunt’s to be taught had somewhat subsided, to 
turn it to account by appearing before her, whenever I wanted a holiday, with 
the boots of a mud-carter and liands fi'esli from marbles and the gutter. After 
a diort time, hovever, she became alive to my design, and one Monday a^r-” 
noon, instead of tllo wished-for observation, “ I can’t have you Jierc in tliat dirty 
condition, Reuben; go home, and come meaner to-morrow,” she considerably 
as^nishod me byremarking, “Since you are so dirty, Reuben, you may as vjell 
clean itfy^candlcsticks; after which, and when you have blacked youa boots jnd 
.'uadc yourself clean and respectable, you may go home,” At tlio time, I wasdia- ^ 
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0 £i 3 d to regard tliis as one of fcliose side*blows of ill-luek to whieh the best^arranged 
shemea are always liable; but finding, on the next occasion and the next, that luy 
irtiness was met by the candlesticks, which were tall copper ones, of a pro* 
bkingly crinkled pattern, 1 began to see that I«was out*generalled, and designed 
lyseli to cleanliness. Thanks to my good aunt Jane, at the age of eight 1 w^ 
bio to read most of the books coniained in her little library, among^ wliich wore 
* Robinson Crusoe,” Bamaby’s Travels in North America,” and Parkinson’s 
^oyage to the South Seas.” 

To return, however, to Bill Jupp, who all this time is waiting an answer to hia 
aring proposition. How could I deny him? However wicked he might be— * 
.owever iniquitous it w^as to play truant and to filch dog-biscuit, I was in no con- 
ition to condemn him, for I was implicated. Until he knew me, he had known the 
;reat solitary lender but by name. Out of my mouth had he tasted the palatable 
renders that belonged to “Robinson Crusoe;” it was I who had roused his 
ppetite, and I only who could satisfy it. Still, why he had selected so distant a 
pot as Limehouse Fields for the gratification of his craving was more than I could 
inderstand. ^ ^ 

“ Is Limehouse Fields a very fin^ place. Bill ?” I adted him. 

“I should rather think it was,” rcjjlied he enthusiastically. “There a 
lOUse for a mile romid; none of your stupid grass, and green hedges, and flo\fcrs, 
)ut all barren and cut up in holes and rucks, with ditches and thick furze—^a 
eguJar jolly wilderness; you migh# almost fancy yoursdf on Crusoe’s desolate 
sland. Oh! come on!” 

Had the terms of Master Jupp’s description been no more seductive tlian the 
lescription itself, I am inclined to think that I should have remained unacquainted 
vith limehouse Fields; in which case, as far as human discernment may be relied 
m, I might never have become a wanderer at all, and liave missed the many rare 
adventures that have since befell me. But, there, it is idle to discuss what might 
lave been. I might have been a dead man years and yeiirs ago; and when I am 
irought to consider the scores of narrow escapes it has pleased Providence to bring 
ne past, 1 am warned to the observance of what is and what may bo, unless I take 
sare, and am content to let what might liavc been go. 

I yielded to the linking of Bill Jupp’s arm in mine, and sped off with him. 

Limehouse |'ields was a terribly long way off, or, at least, so it seemed to my 
mail and conscience-burthened lep.* Master Ju^ know the road very wcU, but 
le had never traversed it but in his father’s cart, and just about noon was compelled 
o 2dmit that he did not tliink thelfields were so distant, and to beg back some of 
he dog-^biscuit that, two hours before, he had pressed on me for my private con- 
nunption. Shortly after, as we fagfed along the hot and dusty road, wo met a boy 
ianying a {ntcher of water. 

Now, because of the husky dog-biscuit, we were both drooping as much from 
hirst as fatigue, ahd^e civilly asked the boy to ^ve us a drink; he, J^owever, 
/umed out to be a greedy fellow, and, instead of hel|^g us at once to what wo 
ttod^ SP much in need (ff, and which had cost him nothing, he s^ down the pitcher, 
mdjtantidisingly plashing its cold and sparkling contents, and sprinkling our hot 
fi^es with a few drops,^ refused us the smallest drhik, unless we fii^ gave him some- 
hmg« He was one of th^ heavy-jawed, bull-necked boys, ragged-heiSled, and * 
sri|b big, dirty fists; therSore there was no use in arguing the matter with him. ^ 

o6 
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Bill Jupp produced some slate-pencil and a piece of indla-nibt>er, but at these the 
eictortioner turned up his nose contemptnou^y^ and an oifering of peas met with 
like treatment. * ^ 

“ I don’t want that sort of rubbiali,” said the water-boy; “ I want money—I 
^ant a ha’penny a-piece of you, and then you may swig away as long as yod like,” 

• “ I hav’n^t got a farthing,”^said Bill Jupp; “ have you, Reuben ?” 

No; that is, it isn’t mine. I hav’n’t a penny of my own.” 

Then you will have to go thirsty,” replied the rascal. “ Oh, jimminy I how 
thirsty you will ]be I You wont find a drop of water for more than a mile, and 
then it’s a ditch with a dead cat in it; but you will bo glad to take a puU at it by ' 
the time you gest there, 111 be bound.” 

I tliink that of the two I was thirstier than Bill Jupp; my tongue felt harsh 
(is a dried cel-skin. There was my father’s penny! It was a diAmeful tliouglit, 
and I looked hastily towards Bill to see if I was detected. Had he looked uncon¬ 
scious of the dreadful thing the Devil hacl put into my head, I sliould have been 
I saved; but unluckily, as he returned my gaze, saw^^t once that he, too, was 
thinking of my father’s penny; his eyes vrero eloquent of it, and he looked very 
iinjjloring indeed. 

I daren’t do it, Bill,” said I. “ I’d rather go thirsty tlian be a thief.” 

-* I’m jiggered if I would,” said the wicked w'ater-boy emphatically; “ least- 
•ways, I’d ratlicr crib anything than go ra^’ing mad with thirst like tlie dogs do. 
Now, look here: you’ve got some money in your pocket at tljis very minute as 
doesn’t belong to you. Aint I^right?” 

“ I’ve got a penny of my father’s,” replied I, w'ondering how it was tluit he, a 
perfect stranger, should have known so much of my private affairs. 

“ I knowed you had,” said the blackguardly water-boy. “ Now, suppose I could 
^ make a jmnp from here to your house, and was to say to your father, ‘ D’y^e hear, 
mister? here’s your boy a-going mad with thirst, out Stepney way; he has got 
another boy with him, and both their eyes are a-rolling dreadful. Shall I take that 
pfenny of yourn, what they’ve got, and let ’em have some of my water, which it will 
save ’em?* What do you think your father would say? What do you tihink his 
father w-ould say, young-un?” said he, turning to Bill Jupp. 

“ I know my father would give a jolly sight of pennies rather than I should go 
raving mad,” replied Bill evasively, at the same time beginning t^? cry, 

‘'Well, young-un, if you die all along of yourjnatcfe harcl-artiness,” observed 
the little blackguard, still addressing Bill Jiypp, “ he’ll be sent across the heiiing- 
pond for inanslaughtering y’^ou. If you wont have any of my water, I’m off,” 

So saying, he swung the pitcher on to hiswhoulder, and slowly slouched away. 
The despairing look that poor Bill Jupp sent^tcr^him was more than I could 
bear. I plucked my father’s penny from my pocket, and, running after the dreadful 
hoy with the water, put it in his hand, and the next moment we had the delicioudy 
cold brim of the pitcher at our lips, our thirst was appeased, and our friend 
walked off chanting a lively air. With the subsiding, however, of the first 
tion of sweet relief the ^vater afforded, ^y conscience began to quale more 
violently than before. My guilj stared me broadly in the face, and I edVered 
before 4t, and cried and wrung my hands. In my frantic despair, I attacked 
Bill with a ferocity that appalled him. I left him with hisenose biped- 
‘ ing, and gave chase to t^c boy with the pitcher, who, by this time, was a dong 
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way down the road. I overtook him. I begged, I implored him to give me back my 
fatlier's penny. 1 even wenl^ os far as threatening him, but ho laughed alike at my 
prayers and my tlircats, and wont on singing, as though he did not hear jne. I 
made a rush at liim from behind, kicking the*calf of liisleg, and causing the 
pitcheifto tilt, and the water to slop down his back. This was too much for hi? 
equanimity. He growled some dreadful words, and, setting the pitcher down, 
tumed about and sliowed me sueb an ugly, scowling face, at the same time 
whipping off his tattered jacket, that 1 sped away towards Bill Jupp, who im- * 
mediately commenced howling, and took to his heels, making sure, as he afterwards 
^informed me, that tJie water had come too late to save me, and that I had really 
gone mad. Wo pailcycd at a distance, and on his generous promise tOilay the 
whole ease before lii'^ mother before T went homo, and to obtain of her the precious 
penny, 1 was comfoilod, and wo trudged on together to the fields, which wo had 
now nearly approached. 

They answered his dciori 2 >tion thoroughly, being just about as wild and desolate 
as could be well conceived.^ W'^hat little grass there was, was shabby, and stiibble<l, ^ 
and brown, and the gi*ound%vas all broken up into gullcys and hilloclcs. At some 
lime or another the place liaxl been lllt‘scone of biick-making operations, and groat, 
ovcrlwikcd masses of brick-stuff and clmkcrs were l>ing about evtiywhcrc; and at 
one end of the field—^thc most inaibliy and miserable end—^tUere was a mined brick- 
making Imt, and just outside of it an old clay-griudiug machine, with its wood- ^ 
work split jiiid bleached from e^eposure, and its iron p*irts red with rust. 

By this time IMastcr Jupp had quite recovered his spirits; and with the w’-cight 
of the penny lifted fiom my mind, although far from (‘late, I became soberly 
cheerful, and at once fell in with his proposition that we should adjourn to the 
mined hnt, and consummate the plan tlut had cost us so much peril to apju’oach 
thus far. We squitted down in a shady corner. 

“ Whore did I leave off, Bill?” 

“ ‘ AVliat was his surprise to see before him the print of a naked foot ?* ” replied 
he promptly. • 

So at that point I took up the tliieidof the e\outful narrative, and spun it out, 
doubtless with hitches and tangles innnmerabh*, but still ith sufficient precision 
to enthral my listener so completely, that, but for his laboured breathing at 
stirring jiaits and an emphatic sniff a crisis, T miglit have been there alone, for 
all the sound tliere was, e«.vc that of my own voie(> So intent were wo both tlut 
we \jerc unconscious of heavy clouds gathering and^obscmiiig the sun, and had no 
suspicion of approaching rtiiii, till it fell with sharp clicks and patter^ upon the 
crisp straw with w'hich tlm hut was yiatched. 

“It rains, Bill,” said I, for a moment intciTui>iing the story. 

“ Oh! bother; can’t I hear it ? Go on,” replied ]\Tastcr Jupp. 

So 1 wrent on, bu^nc^ how’cvcr for more than another minute, for, at the expira* 
tjion of about that tirS e, the gloomy shed was lit up to its < xtremest comer, and 
j^r(^followcfl such a thumlcr-clap, that the earth seeipd to.tremble. Fora 

moment wo looked at each otlier in speechless terror, and i^n said I_ 

“I wont stay any longer, Bill Jupp. It is so much like a judgment, Pm 
afriid,” • 

{To won<fcr, child as I was, that I was afraid; for the sullen clouds, just rent by 
the aliarp lightning, had thickened, as though to resist its attack and our*bt^t was 
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murky, eo tliat you could barely see its extremity, and suffocatingly close; while 
the bgetles and other creeping things, whose abode was tRe thatch, routed by tlie 
deluge, came swarming out and down the walls and about us with noises that, to 
unaccustomed ears, were weird and unaccountable. 

• “ Come on, Reiibcfi,” said Master Jupp, rising and shaking the dust from him; 

“•I’m afraid,’too. We will run all the way homo." 

“ You had better stay awlule, my little gentlemen; there is a sharper flash, and 
a louder thunder crash to come, and the min has yet to fall its fastest,” 

If wo were afraid before, what were wo now V We clasped each other by the 
hand, and, pale ns ghosts, were for flitting off, however the storm might rage; but ^ 
Imrely had taken tliree stops, when there appeared before us, turning out from the 
shelter the eaves of the thatch afforded, a hideous old woman, sooty black, with a 
red hood over her head, and a stumpy pipe between her shrunlcon lips; that is, 
between her shruukon upper lip and an under one of wood, or so it seemed ui tlie 
uncertain light by which we viewed her. 

“ Don’t bo afraid of mo, young masters,” said she, in her thin, piping voice; “ I’m 
only a poor old woman, weather-bound, like yoursL^ves f let us go under cover, and 
have a little cluit. What shall I talk to you about ?” 

•“ AVc don’t want to be talked to about anything, thank you, ma’am,” re 2 ‘lied 
[Master Jupp, giving me a nudge. “Wo don’t think you could tell us Anything 
we fiioiild like better than going home.” 

“All!” exclaimed the dreadful old hag, angrily, “you are afraid of me, 
that’s what it is. Y'ou silly cliiUben, you are more afraid of the poor old Malay 
woman than of tho lightning fliat rould catch you, though you ran faster tlnn the 
wind; yet why slioidd you bo ? It makes me sad to see decent folks shun me. 1 
don’t mind frightening bad people, if I can frighten them into doing good. 1 lon’t 
myid searing bad boys who cheat other boys out of tlioir ])ence.” 

I could see her coid-bhick eyes i3eering keenly at mo through a cloud of tobacco- 
fiiuokc as she uttered t^jeso last words; and I could feel my face glowing with 
fjiauie and humiliation at the hint conveyed in them. This seemed to tickle tho 
old witch’s fancy, as her keen eyes tu inkled mo 'e and more, and her wooden lip 
wagged again. 'Then she seemod to fumble for a pocket among the folds of her 
tattered cloak, and, withdrawing something therefrom, beckoned mo towards her. 
A thrill of joyfid hope for a moment poHsessjfd mo, cqjvineriiig fear and aver¬ 
sion, and I went over to wLerc^lie sat. g. 

It tvas the identical penny. I know it from the circumstance of its being 
stamped ifith the letter C; and chalk being the article it was intended to purchase 
struck me as rather an od<l thing. She preyed it into my hand without a word, 
and sliut my fingers over it. • 

So ovenvhehned with thankfulness was I, that, had it nob been for Iter pipe and 
wooden lip, I verily believe her wizened black face would have been no obstacle to 
iny hugging her roond tlie neck, and kissing her. I com|)rdmi 3 cd the matter by 
shaking bei bony handL^ery cordially indeed. 

“Thank you very much, ma’am,” sjiid I; “I am sure I don’t kuow»wli(t*f 
should have done but for your kindness; tfiough I c.an’t help wondering how you 

could ljj.vo found out-^ 

“ Well, there was no magic aoout it, I can promise \ou,” replied “ I was at 
the oth(jt side of the palings, lighting my pipe, when you came aft-i tho Itoy^vitlf 
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the water-pitcher, and 1 heard all that yott said, and all that he s^ud. When you 
ran away, 1 kept on tlfe inside of the palings, and, walking faster than the Iwy, 
got out into the road ahead of him, and then turned back and walked towards him. 
He! ho! he made no attempt to interfere with me, I can tell you; he stnu^ into 
the road, leaving me all the path to myself; but, my little chic^ 1 wasn^t going to 
allow the rascal to pass so easily. 1 walked straight up to him, and, B«ys I, ‘ Shall 
I tell you your fortune, my little dear V And he answers me quite civilly, ‘ No, 
thank ye, old woman, 1 aint got a fortune as is worth telling.' ^ Yes, you have,' 
said I; ^ this is your fortune—you will come to the gallows, if you are not more 
‘'careful how you get money than you got that penny you have in your pocket.’ 
He! hoi you sliould have seen how foolish he looked then, my dears. \ think 
he would have run, but ho couldn’t for the pitcher. At last, says he—^for I 
stood before him all the time—‘Oh! well, if that’s it, I don’t want the penny.’ 
‘ Then,’ seid I, ‘ give it to me, and I will take it to the boy you took it from.* He 
was glad to get off so cheap and here the good-natured old soul began so to 
chuckle at tlie recollection of her exploit, that she swallowed some of her tobacco- 
smoke, and began to stare, and g<isp, and look so hideous, that had we not, by that 
time, been fully convinced of her benevolent disposition, we slionlJ not Have dared 
to have stayed with her another moment—^noi that the »*ispoci of the weather oi- 
couraged us to be squcamisli as to trifles. As the old w'oman had prognosticated, 
the fury of the storm was not yet spent, and, ever and anon, double and treble daits 
of lightning illumined our slielter, %o be answered by the bellowing thunder. 
Finding the sort of old woman she was, indeed, w'e began to be thankful for her 
company; and at every demonstration of the angry Heavens we edged closer to hex. 

“ 1 never beforc saw such a stoim as this,” ventured Bill Jupp, when the 
black woman’s coughing and gasping had subsided; “ did you, ma’am V” 

“Have I, chick?” replied the old wonuiii. “Ah, that I have! I have seen 
storms beside which this would be but an Apnl shower. 1 have seen great trees, big 
round as the bodies of twenty men, wrung out of the ground, or broken short off 
as you could break a daisy, 1 have heard such thunder as has made the birds in 
the trees scream to hear, and the oxen to quake till their hides recked with sweat. 
I have seen such rain as would strike down a strong man did he venture out in it.” 

“ lliat must have been before I was born, ma’am,” observed Master Jupp. 

“ Years and ]icars before^ou wor^ born, my dear—before your father was born, 
unless he is an old man. ^ is fifty years and mor^, since my eyes last rested on 
beauj;iful Sooloo. Beautiful Sooloo, thousands on ^thousands of miles away, and 
fifty years ago and more, but fresh to the eyes of my mind as though ’iwere only 
yesterday. See how good to preserve w’hat is best of us love is, my little boys! 
Distance is nothing to it; time is ig)&ing to it; else, my dears, the eyes of God in 
the dues, more miles away than the wisest man tlmt ever yet lived dare consider, 
would never reach us to watch and take care of us.” 

The old black woifiait’s latter remark was much moio applicable than diq could 
Rave known; it struck home, and brought remorseful tearatc our eyes, though in 
jo(mi die did not perceive them. She presently put ah^d to an embarrassing 
silence by commencing to speak again. * 

But, my dears, although 1 should like to see Beautiful Sooloo once more before 
I die, you qpist not think ^ wish myself there, living os I used to live. Tlie Lord 
ffoibgl! They don’t know the Lortl in Sooloo, my dears.” 
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“ Where is So—Sooloo, ma^aan ?” inquired Bill Jupp, 

Far away in Asia. As far as the shores of the \lhina Seas,’* replied diOf 
wh^ the tail oocoa-pahu flourishes, and the woods cluster thick with beautiful 
fruit and flowers down to the very brink of the broad waters where the pearl-fiisdiers 
•work.” • 

• “ That must bo a nice place to live in,” I observed, taking immediately to the 
cocoas. I never yet had had the good fortune to possoss an entire cocoa-nut, but 
judging from the rare slices my means had permitted, together with some milk of 
the same 1 had once tasted, it was a food I would cheerfully have subsisted on 
till the end of my days, never asking for any other—“ A much nicer place tlmn^ 
England.” 

“ Ay, ay!” said the Malay woman, shaking her head; “ but, my little min, 
fruit and flowers arc not the only things to be met with in the forests; there are 
great, hideous apes, tall as men, and twenty times as strong, who lurk^imong the 
branches, and threaten you with their terrible teeth and their great, hairy Umbs; 
there the rliinoceros is to be met, and the wild boar, and the mighty elephant; as 
well as birds, big serpents nestle in the trees, and lang down their great, glittering 
lengths, plying their forked tongues inscarclrof food; there, in these same forests, 
wjlcre cocoa-nuts and bananas grow, and where there are flowers of the coburs of 
the rainbow, and some so large that a baby might lie in one and not be seen; and 
where great measures of wild honey are stored in the hollows of the trees—^thcre 
lurk in the grass creeping things with stfngs as dangerous as poisoned arrows, 
and swarms of leeches that crawl about and cling to you and suck your blood. 
AVould you call all that nicer*than England, my dear?” 

“ But if one went to that country they would not be obliged to live where the 
rhinoceroses and the serpents lived, would they?” inquired Master Jupp. “Did 
ypn live among ’em, ma’am?” 

“ No,” replied she; “ I lived in a village where- 

But, even if it were my desire, I should find it impossible to relate, in a narrative 
/orm, the wonderful things she told of that same village, and of many others forming 
one of the hundred islands that form the Malayan Archij)elago—of tlie houses built 
of reeds and bamboo, and plastered with mud—of the tiades of the inhabitants— 
how that some gathered india-rubber, and some were weavers of cloth of grass, and 
some wont out hunting small birds for the market, their only wKsapon being a sort 
of gigantic pea-shooter, butignrith tiny arrows instead of peas—and some went 
fishing for pearls, diving to monstrous deptl]^, and remaining below long enoggh to 
drown oxBinaiy mortals, and that without the least assistance. She told us how 
the people lived, what their food was, how ^ey dressed and decorated themselves 
(painfully illustratmg this part of her story by removing the odious wooden plug 
from her bottom lip), with some of the curious ceremonies that attended their death 
and burial; she told us about the slaves—of how th^ we^e kidnapped, and who 
wereihe kidnappers, and how the Spaniards came in ships, and bought them and 
varriod them away; the wars and bloodshed that prevailed among the ^b^ 
with some startling and incomprehensible ^information of one .tribe going 
head-hunting excursions, the h^tds being human ones, and to be cut oif andkearried 
home jn triumph, and k^ for ever afterwards as precious trophies of valour^ To 
this how 1 am nneertain which most impressed me, this head-hunting busing or 
v/hat she told us about the pirates—of whole nations being i^tcs to a man, af, 
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. and to a woman and cliild; and if not every man, at least every family, posaosidng 
a llghting-l)oat (prahua tfie old woman called them); and how tliat these prahna did 
not prey singly, but clubbed a hundred or more together, and put themselves under 
ta chief, who chose his ofEcers and led the gi^auderB to fight and gjfiage. No petty^ 
' cockboafe were these war pralius, seemingly, but taut, capacious craft, carryiiig, 
rowers and twenty armed men, besides each something in the shape of a cannon • 
•0 that a pirate fiect must liave been a stirring sight, and a pirate battle a 
bloody one. 

But I have not enumerated half—^no, nor a quarter—of what the Malay woman 
lold; though, without bringing her the least discredit, I might do so—all she 
related, as I afterwarils had ample opportunity of proving, and will be, by- 
and-by, made known to tlie reader, being strictly true. 

She told us so much that it was waning towards evening, and the stonu hatl 
disappcarofl, leaving the heavens bland and bright again, before she coueliided; and 
she bade us good-bye after aecoinpanjdag us to the verge of the fields, going tliu 
contrary way. 

I will not inipoRo on the r(3iwler's patience by keeping him by the button till we 
rea(‘hed home, that he may hear the wendcrful conveiaatjcm that transpired between 
JMiLstei* Ju]q) and myself a-^ wo re-tnvl the weary road tniversod by ms in t^ie 
morniiig. I trust ibis forbearanoo w'dl not be legjuded too lightly; for, Averc 1 to 
recount the comparing of notes, the agiHTjncnts, the contradictions, the schemes 
for running away to sea tliat veiy niglft, the amendments that we should jxistpone 
it till next week—for a mouth—for six nuniths—till "we saved sufficient poeket- 
money to pureluise an outfit; the cooling of om* avaour sis we nejired home, the 
sneaking anxiety to shift the big shai'e of the day's truancy each on to the othei's 
slioulders, the final luid tearful ])aus(‘ at the oonuT 6f Goodman’s Fields, that the 
very best excuse might be adjusted—^^vere the reader to be dragged through all tlih’, 
he would, without doubt, a» pear at the Goodman’s Fields end of dt in a mood toe 
unamiable to move another stq). 

This as rogainls the patient reader; as to tlic impatient one, I have grave doubts 
if I have not aJ>*eady incuirod his lusting di»ple«isurc. 

“ Why ‘home again’ at all?” &.iys he. ‘‘ It \va^ bad enougli that you occupy 
a dozen pages in getting no faithiT towanls l^orneo from Wliitcchapel than Lime- 
house. Why bach to so luiKynanlic % place tis (loodman’s Fields ? AA'hy not tahe 
ship and be off at once?” • ^ 

Tp^^ Inch, with all respect, I rejilyto the impi^lient :eader, that I know no 
more “ why not” than lie himself does. It wab not fo, tliat is all. It was not so 
till nearly six years afterwards. ^ 

Then, Master Davidger, why did not you begin your story six years later? 
It was yours to choose the time to begin, and it is a little too hard to call us so long 
before wo are wanted.” 

My dear, impatient reader, it is you who are a lit Je too hard. True, I did not 
^gm^nco my more momentous adventures till I was nigh fourteen ycai*s old; but 
i^wSSftltat little a|[air in Limehouso Fields that, finding my mind bent on roving, 
BO hardened it, as hot iron is hardened by a souse in water. Far be it from me, 
howfiTcr, to boast of this; alas! it was a sorry btisincFB for me, and, as I verily 
believe, iaiin 4 hed me on thadb thorny road from which I was lucky enough, albc‘it 
S) tor« and battered, to escape wit!) life. 
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A STORY OF THE SOMALI PIRATES OP CAPE GUARD AFHI 
By John C. Hutcheson, 

Author ’'‘The White Squall,*’ ** On JDoard the Esmeralda,** etc., ete^ 


CHAPTEB I. 

I\ KATCUFP HIGHWAY. 

•^ILTULLO, old ship!'' 

“ What, is that you, Sails ? 

“ Ayo, bo, all that’s left of me, sure enough ; hut I must be up stick 
and away ; ain’t got time for a palaver now.’’ 

“ Why, what’s your hurry, Sails, wherf it’^ raoro’n six years goo»l 
since "you and 1 last clapped eyes on«each other, old man ? Come and 
bowse up your jib, my hearty, and let us have a talk about old times.” 

There Avas a pleasant amile on the good-humoured face of the speaker 
as he uttered these words in a deep bass voice whoso gruffness betrayed 
his joyous emotion at this unexpected meeting with an old shipmate ; 
and ho broke off with ja half laugh, as if to further conceal bis real 
fecliug, clasping his comrade’s hand in a tight grip, and shaking it 
Augorously up and down, almost enough to wrencli his arm off. 

“ No, sonny,” replied the other, in an equally glad tone, and returning 
the handshake Avith gusto, “can’t spare a minute, now, (vhips. I pro¬ 
mised the skipper to be aboard early to look after those rascally stevedores 
stowing the cargo, and I’m late as it is.” 

“ Still in the same old barquy ? ” 

“ No, bless her old bones, she’s a-lying at the bottom of the Gulf of 
Aden, and I’m in a bran now craft now, built by the same owners to 
replace her, and sailed by the same old skipper. •The Jemif! Webster, she’s 
called—a fine steamer, nfiarly a thou.sand tons bigger than the poor MacU 
stvom^ She’s a rare one fbr speed, I imn toll you, when before the wind 
wdth all her canvas set'and full power on ; just the boat for our trade I '• 

“And so the old Maeldrom Avas "^rfcked? I thought j'^ou’d have 
stuck to her as loug as you followed the sea, as you couldn’t rest quiet 
ashore like me when A\"e were both pensioned off out of the service.” 

• “ No, I was afeered of getting rusty, and twJn'ty years under tba 
pennant couldn’t cure me of my old love for blue water; but I^ee 
getting married and settling down l^asn’t rusted you /leithcr, Cftiips; 
you look as smart as whop wo were paid off from the old BUhjn’^m 
together, and parted company on the Common Hard, seven year ago—}%u 
to got spliced, and I to jine the merchant servied, as I told yon fund — thJ* ^ 
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** And JVo never/tet eyes on 3 roa since/’ said tae oth^, intemiptiftil 
him with a cheery laugh ; “you desartod your old pal, quite! ♦ 

** But I wrote to you fcoai Bombayf when I got there, on my £rsi 
v'ya^o in the Maelstrom.” 

”AyOf and I answered yon, and told you how Maiy and* I had 
christened oor first boy—weVe got a whole crew of 'em now. We named 
him Ben after you, old chum. I wrote and told you, as I say, but never 
got an answer; and if I'd heard as how the Maelstrom, your ship, was 
lost, in course I’d have thought you had gone down in her, which I’m 
thankful as isn’t the case! Hullo! though, my hearty, how did you 
come by that nasty cut I see across your upper works, oh ? 

“Ah, that’s all a yarn/’ rejoined his comrade with a grin, fooling 
(ondeil^ a broad scar that extended along his forehead from a little 
above the right temple to the corner of his left eye, which it appeared to 
have narrowly missed—* Iha'i’a got something to do with the wreck of 
the MaeUtrom, too.” 

“ Has it?” 

“ Aye, but the story would take too long a telling now, and time is 
sailing on with a full sheet, and I ^must be off to my ship. Why can’t 
you come aboard with me, sonny V and if you don’t mind waiting a bit 
while I look after the stevedores, we’ll have a good palaver as soon as 
they goes off at eight bells, when we’ll pipe down to dinner.” 

“ I’d bo only too glad,” replied the other; “ but my wife, you see, ’ll 
bo expecting me home, and-” 

“ Oh, she’ll excuse you for once when she knows you’re w'ith me. 
Besides, if you come aboard you’ll meet another old shipmate who’ll like 
to see you again ; and the Jem if Webster ain’t far off, only lying in the 
South Dock, a step from here. Don’t you remember Jim Jobson ?” 

“ What! young * Jimjobs/ as we used to call him in the moss; the 
boy whom you jumped in after and saved from drowning, off Malta, and 
who was invalided home oat of the service afore we left ?” 

“ The very same,” r^?plicd Sails, as his frienft called him, an ex-man* 
o’-Tfar*s-man like himself, although •now in anotfter lins, and promotod to 
the rank of boatswain, instead of being a sailmaker, as he was when in 
the service, from which calling^ he obtained the sobriquet. “ When I 
went to see him and hb mother in London, after parting with you in 
Portsmouth, and told him as how 1 was a-going to jine the merchant 
sarvice, nothing wofilct please him but he must come with me; and he 
_^Bailq d '^ith me in the Maelstrom, till she came to grief last v’yage, when 
hem^ the chance of paying me cult and saving my life and crying quits 
over fhat Malta job.” « 

You don’t mean that ? Fancy little Jimjobs saving youi: life, Ben*i ” 

^ Ah! ^u wouldn’t chll him * little Jim jobs * now/’ said the ol^cr, 
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ttrlUi A laughi as his cM shipmate, Chips, whilom curpentcr^s mate of 
BeJlerephoHf putiiog aside all scrtiples about l^ing hauled up for 
unpunctualitjr by bis wife, now accompanied him towards the Docks, the 
two chatting comfortably together as they passed along Batdiif Highway^ 
Why, he’s half a head taller than either of us, and another out alx>ve 
’ us, too; for Cap’en Bulger was so taken with the way ho bohaved when 
the Jfaehtrom got 'wrecked that he recommended him to the ownors, and 
Jim is now third officer of the Jmny Webster^ our new craft, and a regular 
smart swab he is, too, with the gold laco on his cap, just like our second 
luff on board the old Bdly, But hero wo are now, sonny. There’s the 
Jenny Webster afore you, lying alongside the jetty; and that gangway 
will take us aboard in a brace of shakes. Como along, old chum 1 ” 

CHAPTER IL 

“SULS’b” Y\K\. 

» 

if Mr. JoRSOx onboard? ” asked the boatswain, as he stepped down on 
^ho dock of the vessel, addressing the black cook who was standing out 
side his galley in the forepart of the dock<housc. 

“ No, sah,” replied the sable, curtly,^showing his ivories ; ** him just 
dia minjt go ashore and say him back by dinner time.” 

^*Ah, that’s all right thin, for I want to see him pariiculaily. Mind, 
Pompey, and let us have something good when wo pipe down, as I’ve got 
a fiicnd who’s going to dine with mo.” 

. “ All right, you bet, massa bo’sun,” said the darkey, swelling himself 

up with much importance. ** Um belly good dinner to-day, sah ; lobscouse 
an’ corn beef hash, wid plum-duff to foiler, what you tink ob dat ? ” 

“ Tliat’s your sort,” answered Sails approvingly, rubbing his hands 
with an anticipatory relish of the feast. “Now, Chips, you just light 
your pipe and be as comfortable as you can w hile I make those lazy 
beggars stir their stumps.” 

8o saying, the boatswsdp went further forwax^d to where the cargo 
was being struck down iiitg the hold, h^ appearance causing the gang oj! 
stevedores to quicken their movements ; boxes and bales being hoisted 
up from the wharf alongside by the steam derrick and lowered down into 
the bowels of the ship with astoni&hing rapidity in contrast to the 
leisurely way in which the work had been going on previous to his 
arrival; and the time passed quickly enough, even«toliiB friend Chips, 
who was looking on, until presently a boy came from aft and struck 
“ eigbi bdls,” or twelve o’clock, on the ship’s bell hanging above •fcllj; 
windlass right und^ the break of the forecastle* ^ 

“^Spell O I ” cried Sails, ^throwing down a handspike which he ha^ 
been brandishing about ns a sort of wand of office and eml^lem o£ 
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authority, and joining hid friend by the after deck-house, Come in here 
to my cabin, Chips; for Pvo no doubt Pompey has got dinner roadjr for 
us by now.” 

He could have had no doubt on the point, the sm^ of the savoury 
lobscouse, juat het from the cook^s galley, pervading the air; while 
Pompoy, in honour of tho guest, had covered the little table iu the deck¬ 
house with a snow-whito table-cloth borrowed from tho ^’abin, giving 
vent to a huge negro laugh of delight on tho boatswain expressing his 
approval of tho arrangement. 

When the two friends had satisfied their appetites, PompeyV culinary 
skill winning golden opinions, especially in respect of the i plum-duff, 
which Chips declared was as good as what his wife gave him at home, 
tho Irtler reverted to the original theme of their conversation. 

“You promised, old man,** said ho, “to spin a yarn about the lo!:<«of 
the Mitdbtrom^ and ho\^ yoacamo by that cut over your figure-head? ” 

“ A 30 , aye, and soT will, if you’ll only give a fellow time to fill his 
pipe first,” replied the other, loading np a little black cutty %\bich li* 
produced from las waistcoat pocket, and lighting it and puffing out a few 
short whiffs so as to got it ■well under weigh. “Now Pm rcad 3 ,old 
chum, here goes. 

“Over twenty year-* in the roval navj', as you know, seeing ns how 
we wore brother shipmates together, and piotty nigh seven arterwards iu 
the merchant service, I’ve followed the sea, iriJin and boy, for close iwiw 
on thirtj" j’t'ais and seen plenty of perils in my time ; but, of all tho 
adv’cntuics T ever had and the vo;yagcs I’ve bepn, that lasi^ one on board 
the Maehtrom W'as tho most eventful and unfortunate.” 

“ Come, that’s a good bogiuning, anyhow,” said tho other, as Sails 
paused a moment to eject a huge volume of smoke which he had bee u 
inhalihg while sj)eaking, and to clear bis throat. 

“It ain’t more than tho yarn dosarves,” replied tho boatswain, 
laying aside iia pipe aiyl leaning back on his sea-chest which he used for 
a seat, “ no, not a bit for I was never on speh a voyage before, and I 
bppes never to ho again, God wiHiug. • 

“From the very first start, everything seemed to go unlucky for us, 
as if wo were doomed to mishtp. Wo were engpged originally to tak< 
out a light cargo of fancy goods and fal-lals to tho Cnpe ; but this falls 
through, somehow or other, and tho owners ordered the skipper to go 
round to Cardiff and ship a lot of stcam-coaL for Bombay. It was^thc 
first and last time as the poor old Muehtrom was disgraced by being 
^iij^rned into a collier, and wasn’t our skipper, Captain Bulger, mad at 
ha^ng to do it; but the owners’ orders had to bo obeyed, of course, 

1jf> Cardiff wo went and loaded up with our black freight, settings sail 
i^*oin England just about the very worst time of tho year. 
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** Crossing the Bay o* Biscay we had it so rough o^ and on for three 
days with a stilf sou*-wesb gale and a chopping sea, that the old barquy 
laboured as if she would founder every moment; and wo had to koop her 
head to wind for cight-and-forty hours at a stretch, though it was as much 
" as we could do with full steam power on to keep her from slewing round 
broadside on to the sea, taking in all the while the heavy green rollers 
over our bows, swamping out the oiigino fires. Everything wont WTong 
with us, we had heavy head winds through the Meditonanoan, and 
grounded no less than three times going through the Canal 1 * 

“ You did ? ” 

“ Aye, and got cussed by the craws of the ship’i that had to wait for 
us, in French and Gorman, and every known lingo, I should think, 
besides our own, which is strong enough when well handled, as you krfbw. 
Howsomdover, we got through at last, reaching Poit Said with the 
loss only of one blade of our screw. Still, ouf trembles weren’t ended ; 
for although the passage down the Bed Sej is gonor.illy more temperate 
iiijbho winter months, wo had it hotter tbau it was ever known before ; 
artd it was all our work sluicing the coals day and night to prevent them 
t iking firo in the hold, for the thermometer was over 100*^ under double 
' awnings in the evening, and if you asked*for a glass of cold water you’d 
got it pretty nigh on boiling ! ” 

‘‘You were unlucky,” said Chips, on the boitswain pausing at this 
l>oint, as if to give duo emphasis to his words; did you have a cat on 
board ? ” 

, A cat I bless you,” retorted the other, “ why, wo had three. There 
was one in the engine-room belonging to the chief greaser, an old Tom 
iis black as tho ace of spades, and looking like an imp of Satan ; and the 
ihen had a tabby that had lost its tail, in tho f o’c’s lo; while the steward had 
a tortoiseshell one, as ydlcw as a herring, and as big as a small donkey, in 
his pantry aft. A cat, indeed; I should think had one aboard with 
three to choooo from ! ” 

“No wop'^ j ynu came ip grief then,” remaikcd the ex-carpenter, 
who was somewhat of a superstitious frojne of mind, like most sailoia 
oven in tbTesc educated days, and would not have gone to sea on a Friday 
on any inducement if he possibly could avoid it. “ One cat is bad 
enough ; but throe would sink any ship ! ’’ 

“ Aye, bo ! you’re right enough ; but wo didn’t know we’d all thorn 
varmints aboard when we started, worse luck! ” retuftic4 Sails, with a 
; .solemn shako of his head. However, we managed to get out into tho 
i Indian Ocean all right without catching fi^e, and fetched Bombay in due 
I course, somewhere a month behind our time, glad and hearty at reach 
' port with no further mishap of any consequonco.” 

“ A *13, then, came yoav return voyage home ? ” 
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" Ayfj than came our voyage home,” repeated Sails, scntcntioasly ; 
** and thaii was the worst part of all I 

CHAPTER in. 

OFF CAPn GrAKPAFUI. 

“After discharging our cargo of coals at Bombay,*’went on the boat¬ 
swain, wc proceeded round to Calcutta in search of something to take 
back to England, the expenses of a steamer being too heavy to allow of 
going home merely in ballast with nothing to'paylier way with; and, 
although we had to lie idle for some months, we at last secured a freight 
of jute, as luck would have it, for Dundee, much to Captain Bulger’s 
delight, for we waited so long in the Hooghly for a cargo that the skipper 
thought we’d have had to J>reak the Maelstrom up and sell her for old iron, 
for fear of going to rust in the sacred river, where the corpses floating by 
day after day and sailing out tcTsca, used to make us feel sick as wc watched 
them, lazily looking over the side with nothing to do. r 

“ The jute coming down to be stowed made us all lively again, 
however, and we worked like wiggers to get it aboard, one of us doing 
the woik of ten Lascars, although the sun was burning hot ; and wo sot 
sail at last from Calcutta, homeward bound, just at the beginning of the 
south-west monsoon, in the early part of Juno.” 

“ Your troubles seemed then over, cli ? ” put in Chips. 

“Aye, ‘seemed,’” returned Sails grimly; “but they were ouly going 
to begin, as you’ll bear presently. All that happened to us when going 
out was child’s play to what occurred on the v’yage home! 

“ Taking the usual track of steamers from India to the Red Sea at 
that time of the year, wc ran down south by west until wc were 2° south 
of the equator, when wo steered westward for some 1800 miles or so in a 
bee-line after passing the Cha^os group of islands to the southward of 
tlie Maldives. ^ 

“ Wc had fairish -weather through ffic jLUiaii Ocean, but our 
machinery which had stood alf the racket o*f the gale of wind in the Bay 
going out, began to give the engineer trouble almost as soon as wo turned 
westwards ; hrsfc a slide valve giving out, and then the main condenser, so 
that we had to lie to for a couple of days while the engine-room slafEset 
to work to patah damages. 

“ On reaching the longitude o£ 65® E., Caj tain Bulger altered course to 
ftke nor-nor-west, making for the African coa.st between Has Hafun and 
''Cape Guarddfui, which, you kliow, is just at the bendof^ine Gulf of 
, i.den, before you come to the entrance to the Red Sea, the skipper 
keopij^ well to the southward of The Brothers till ho fetched,the land^ 
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80 as to avoid tho heavy swell which is met with ofi Socotra when tiie 
south-west monsoon is blowing. 

^ We made a good landfall at Bas Hafun all riglit, Captain Bulger 
being about the. best navigator Pve ever sailed under, and rounding 
Guardofui, were about working up for Burnt Island, to enter the GulS of 
* Aden, when the weather came on thick and hazy, with the signs of a 
blow. 

‘‘ The skipper gave the order, ‘ Half-speed ahead,* putting a double 
lookout forward and a-watching keenly himself the colour of the water 
alongside, which, as well as wc could see it in tho dim evening light, had 
changed from deep blue Jjo a sort of muddy green, and ho suddenly 
cried out * Stop her ! * and going back to the bridge, shifted tho ongino- 
room telegraph to * full spoed astern! * when all at once Mr, Waste 
the chief engineer, rushes on deck all in a flurry. 

“ * I can't reverse the gear, cap'en,* says hdj ‘ something’s gone wrong, 
and it won’t act; and tho strap of the c^ccentric, too, lias shifted, so we 
must blow off steam, and sot to repair damages before we can work tho 
Jnginos.’ 

* You can't stop the engines now,’ replied Cap’en Bulger, excitedly ; 
‘why, man alive, this ground swell is*driving us into tho land cveiy 
moment, and the water is shoaling fast; you must work ’em, no matter 
what happens.’ 

“ ‘I can’t, sir,’ replied the engineer, equally excitedly ; ‘it is impos¬ 
sible to got a single revolution out of them either ahead or astern now,’ 

• “ ‘ Then, God help us I’ said the skipper, calm again in a moment in 

the presence of danger, as he always was, ‘ in another moment the ship 
will be on the rocks, if you don’t get her head round so that we can 
claw off tho shore.’ 

“ ‘Boatswain ! ’ he shouts to me, as I stands on tho fo’c’s’le, ‘run up 
that forostaysail, and see if that'll draw her off.’ 

“ ‘Aye, hye, sir,’ sings out I; but. Lord bless#you, all tfie canvas in 
the w'orld wouldn’t have 4^rned her then agains4 the strength of tho 
heavy swell rolling into theiand and the»tail end of the monsoon blowing 
the same way, and the ship rolling helplessly like a log with her disabled 
engines; and, almost before the forestaysail had been half hoisted— 
when, by the same token, it got splintered to rags—the wind came in 
such sharp, angry gusts, the old Mfiehtrom struck heavily on tho rocks 
that^sprang up like ugly teeth out of the desert sand flinging the coast 
round, her bows rending and grinding against them, and our fore com* 
partment being full of water in a jiffye J ” 

(To be continuuL) 
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CUAPfER 1 , 

ITS RIoL AND ESTABIISIIME 

I lIIEstoiyoftlioBiilishNx^jis onooftholmoai impoiliut oiis aro dated fiom tho 
, most delightful and interesting to udirato ** haid wintci ’ of sucli-and-suc h a j car, the 
of any in tho woiId E\ciy ono must know fftH of a noighboui^s chimney, oi thogicat 
moro or less about tho ‘Ilud,” which do- ploughmg match which camo off at “Clay- 
toila tho story tho sicgo^of Troy,cthey bottom,” whoio all tho oompotitois won, and 
must lomcmboi tho horoij; deeds that wcio non© of them got tho puzo 
Ihcie done—tho grand episodes of tho battle, But n«/w to tho subject of our stoiy—tho 

and tho way in which, according to tho blind itsoK in oio of its ovory-dny aspects 
old poet, tho Immcitals mingled in tho fight, Here it lies befozo us, at the Noi th Foreland 
and mtci posed on behalf of those whoip they —the deep and daik gioon ocean—tho imago 
took under tlicii moio especial piotcction ©f eternity—tho typo of untamable stiongth 
After tho “Ill'll* comes tho “Odyssey,” —sublime in ts wiath, beautiful initsio- 
which, foi lomance, (jnd chaim, and positno pose—th^ solemn ocean hungciuig for calm, 
dehght, IS worth, to tne* lovois of staitling m whos) breabt so many awful secrets oro 
deeds, a dozen “Iliads” Iho stoiy of the buiiod, in wl oso depths ho heaps of fioasuie, 
ifufisli Navy, as compared with any other jewels unnumbcicd, and mounds of untold 
(Wi/ion of Biitish history is just whafr tho gold. As wo stand on tho mge of the North 
“Od\ssiy* 16 , compared with tho “Liad” Foieland and gvo out scawaid, what a vast 
tho fctory of a life of wild advontuie on prospect is open before us! Wo bee 
tlip hmitl«is seas wntrastod with the calm eaii cm, to their ^laYen 

cai^tence of a vegetating villager, whose ththiiL* 
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From every point of tho compass they come tion was a maritimo power (savo the mark!), 
and ps^s liko beautiful wator-birds of snowy has plenty of salt water round her, and, being 
plumage, graceful as tho fancy of poet or an island, boats and ships became a necessity 
painter could depict them. Look at tboae to her. Necessity, wo know, is tho mother of 
moblo fabrics, which bear the produce yielded invention, and by her came our Beet. .Timber 
byevery climefor the use and the gi'atiBcaiion was put togethor loss and loss rudely—more 
of man, and bring it to his very door. Look and more correctly—and the galley of war and 
.at that symmetrical creation, tho delicate the barge of commerce began to bear tost 
tracery of her cordage, and her tapering monyto England’s enterprise; and by slow 
spars, as she floats idly on the deep. In a degrees a queer, half-sayage fleet was soon t>j 
second she can bo quickened into wrathful grow, and then we became a maritime power, 
life by tho voice of man; and, although she It is not a littlo amusing, besides that it is 
looks so harmless, from her ** adamantine flattering to our Bolf-love, to contrast what 
lips’* comes belching thunderously a Phlege- wo ar& with what we have htm. Look at 
thott of fire, accomponiod by a crashing rain the galleys of William tho Conqueror’s time, 
of hurtling iron, before which all obstacles 4ia copied from the Bayous tapo&fty; look at 
wither and fade, and perish as if blighted by tho towering and unwieldy Groat llaiTy oi 
a black ecKpso, while tho toriiblo agent Henry Vill. ^and look at tho Wellington or 
stands alonp, quivering wrathfully yet on tho Warrior of our own day—the very poetry 
tho bosom of tho throbbing waves. of proportion, and the realised type of 

^10 story of the British Navy, thoreforo, strength and speed. When wo recollect 
is aomotlung to bo proud of. It has a many- that, with not more than a hundred and 
sided aspect. It is both grand and humo- fifty thousand sailors and marines, we 
'rou-<, and has more of tho recklessness and heltl our ground for twenty years against 
desperation of daring about it than any other thirty millions of people, wo certainly have 
form of historical episode. Its uv'^ny phases some right to reckon our navy at what- 
of transition, as may bo easily imagined, are ever lofty standard of value we please ,* 
curious in tho extreme. It has seen the and, looking at tho astounding deeds that 
queer Saxon galley grow into tho cultured have been done from time to time—deeds 
proportions of a man-of-war, and tho man- l^^miing always tlio salient characteristics of 
of-wai* has become an iron-cased frigate, great wars—we are more than ever con- 
Steam has siiporsodcd so many of the old- vinced that the story of the British Navy 
f.ishionod methods of navigating ships, that ought to be a “ goldoii treasury,” and that 
tlie Boamen of Blako, Bonbow, and Nelson every healthy-hearted Englishman and 
have been drafted off to Fiddler’s Groon and English lad should have a copy of it in 
taken their pigtails with them. How their his library, and boar its records in his 
ghosts must bo surprised when they witness memory. Howsomover (us Marryat’s tars 
tho customs of the ago! The days of “ Poor woifld say), «iot to bo foering, and box- 
Tom Bowling” and All in tboD^jns” havo hauling, and dragging astam at tho very bo- 
now gone by; and to gaze back on the post ginning, as it were, let us makeacommenco- 
conveysa saddening influence as wo think mont. Wo have paid out this exordium with 
of the days gono by never to return. At tho slack enough to double the bight of Guinea, 
same time wo feel a proud sense of self- so hfro goes tor a plunge—right off the North 
gratulatlon at the progress wo havo mado Foreland; and—ouf!—there we are at sou- 
in all that pertains to the sea, and what we in the sea, sure enough, 
havo doue on land. Tho old salts did much There have boqn navies and navies since 
for England’s glory; God grant she may over tho world began. Tyre, Egypt, Oanr 
long retain the fame she won by their aid tliage, Massilia (Marseilles), boasted of their 
and assistance * flo|t3 when the Briton bolioved in ^D^zds,* 

The growth of a navy is a matter of time, and navigated a cockle-boat made of wmker- 
and is owing, in a great measure, to the work, which was not quite so trostwort^ as 
geograpUloal position of the country to which tho washing-tub in which Mr. Usher, tho 
it belongs England, liko that weird Bo- colobraj^d clown, was wont, ?nce upbn % 
bemia” which Shakspeare happens to men- time, to delight tho ^ood people of La^both 
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by floating down the Thames on the occasion 
of hie benefit. Cseear invaded Britain in hfe 
triremes and 9uac&*emes—-overgrown barges, 
with so many seats for the rowers, and 
fighting-stages, or galleries, for his soldiers 
to ply dart, javelin, and catapult from; and a 
certain Garausios is spoken of as a despe¬ 
rate fighting admiral of a long date back, 
lie defied Maximian and Constantius, and 
tJiat with a considerable amount of success. 
AUoctus, one of the ** sailing-masters” of 
Corausius, succecdod him, and was reckoned 
as a brave and skilful naval officer. lie 
bequeathed all he knew and all ho had done 
unto several generations, until our Allred 
the Great became his own admiial, and first 
began to fight the Danes on tlioir own ele- 
monl —that is to say, on salt watot—where, 
iiitherto, they had boon masters, as daring 
as they were lawless, as bold as they wore 
free. It seems to have been suggested to the 
foresight of Alfred that, as tlieso maraudeis 
built their boats hastily, and mth an eye to 
a momentary emergenej’, his safest j3an 
would be to excel them in building, by not 
only giving more att< ntim to their construc¬ 
tion, but aKo careful regard to workman&hip 
and size. By establishing a school of navi¬ 
gation, also, from which ho could draft 
experienced and able-bodied hands, ho made 
another great improvement, and soon ho had 
galleys capable of holding sixty rowers and 
as many fighting men which ho sent out to 
scour the seas, with instructions neither to 
“give nor to receive quarter.” With those 
appliances canned to their utmost limits— 
instructions and all—he soon began to 
astonish the DanSs, and, in h. single year, 
made a Flemish account” no less than 
twci^y of their ships, together with tjieir 
crews, not one of whom ever got home to 
toll the story of their defeat, l-'ldgar, Sweyn, 
and Canute are names honourably as.sociated 
with the story of the rising navy of Eng¬ 
land. William the Conqueror, when his day 
came, burned his 8hip!tjnrf)rder to incite his 
men to fight the moi’o desperately and the 
^more.spccessfully. Hemy n. held tlio su- 
pefll^ity at sea ov^t the navy of Franpe, 
botwccji which and that of England an early 
rivaj^ was established; and Richard Coour 
do Lion bojjlly and worthily seconded his 
rfathftr’s measures while he had the oppor¬ 
tunity. He made his stout ^hips” famous 


in the seas of Cyprus by taking a huge 
Saracen — boarding the ** great jfloating 
castle,”* as Matthew Paris calls it, after tho 
“Ay, ready I” manner of Nelson or Dtm- 
donald—out of 1,600 men, leaving but 200 
olive, who found themselves prisoners, vgry 
much against their will most likely; but, with 
a slaughter of 1,300 before their eyes, they 
would also suppose that matters might have 
gone even worse against them. Tho reign 
ot John, like the reign ot Stephen, was 
remarkable for men knocking their heads 
against stone walls, and for internal dis¬ 
sension, rather than for putting wood and 
water together, and the navy sensibly de¬ 
clined. In the reign of Henry III. it existed 
only in name, but during tho rulo of tho 
vigorous first Edward it rallied again, and 
bocamo a power of no small consoquenco in 
his own hands, however, it remained^for 
Edward III. to retrieve its tai*nibhc(I honour, 
and to make it respev. ted, during his contests 
with Philip of Franco. It is not until now 
that we begin to get at something tangible 
and reliable about the En"li''h Navy, an Inch 
from this epoch failly dales the commence¬ 
ment ol its lame. 

The first gi'oat naval battle of the peiiod 
merits some little detail; for hitherto, save 
when Alfred met the Danes, or whon Richard 
the Crusader “pitched into” tho Saracen, 
most soa eucountci'o woio littlo more than 
skirmishes; but now nvo come to a genuii^o 
! sea fight, fought upon approved })rinciples, 
j and properly commencing tho strategies of 
naval warfare. In tho year of grace 1340, 
Edward III.—conceiving that ho had some 
claims to tho t irone of Franco, oNving partly 
to the S\Hc^ law which excluded females 
from the succession, and owing also to a 
natural tendency in kings to consider them¬ 
selves as “ next of kin” to anybody whoso 
inheritance is worth tho having—pat in his 
claims against Charles of Navarre, although 
Philip . ^ Valois sat on the throne by 
tho general consent of tho nation, which 
wo might consider to be sufficient for all 
general purposes. Be that as it may, 
Edward's parliament granted him so liberal 
a subsidy, that ho was enabled to pass over 
to Flandors with a wclj-organised navy, 
where he found the Gallic fleet ready to 
resist him. 

Lord Cobham returning to give an ‘ 
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pcoQimt of the enemy, and statiog the pious lemark that, by tbeblestiDg of God 
extreme nnmberof their ships and forces, and St. George, hi would revenge idl the 
drew flom the warlike young monarch the wrongs he had received,” which was a 
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gratuitous oath on his part, as history docs 
not distlT.ctly relate tho wrongs ho com- 
plamod of. In preparing for battle, how¬ 
ever, Edward displayed a genius for tho art 
of^ war which alwa 3 ’s characterised him. 
•Ilis ships were drawn up into two lines, 
tho first consisting of his stoutest ships, 
which could boar tho first brunt of an 
encounter, while altomatoly ho filled them 
with archers and men-at-arms; tho second 
line being a reserve to bo drawn upon as 
necessity required. Tho fight a tough 
and desperate one, for it lasted* from eight 
o’clock in tho morning until seven at night, 
which gives cloven hours of heavy pounding, 
and shows they were pretty equally matched. 
Even then it was almost a drawn battle, 
and was begun a second lime; for thirty 
French galleys attempting to escapo in 
tho twilight brought upon them another 
attack, and Edward’s fleet took tho St. 
Jacques of Dieppe, and sank several others. 
At this formidable battle of Sluys, as it | 
termed, Edward was his own admiral, and! 
wrote home the first naval despatch rc-| 
^rded in our amjkls. Q/'cairse, he spoke 


very modestly of himself. It was not all 
'•oulenr de jjse, nor plain sailing, for the 
Fionch fought with great pluck and deter¬ 
mination. Philip’s fleet was in a very effi¬ 
cient condition. It was well manned, and 
his ammunition was plentiful, while the 
English fleet lost heavily, and would have 
lost all, and have been thoroughly beaten, 
only that our English instinct taught our 
I mqp how to handle thc^r ships with much 
moio ease and facility than the French had 
I as yet acquired^ Wo bad a groat ship and a 
I null g \llcy sunk—all hands lost—by a iJoiccr 
of a queer sort of a broadside in com- 
pai iaon with Armstrong guns and tftur shot. 
In a third conflict, only one man and a 
woman escaped-^ur thou^ifind men had to 
bo accounted for on our side, which was a 
pretty heavy avira^; but the French had 
nearly throe times as many to mourn for. 
Edward kept tho sea for three days, to pu^ 
lus victory beyond dispute. Only ^^ip’s 
court fool dared to tell the French gnonai*ch 
of his severe rcvci'se. • 

Six years after this occun'^ the siege of 
Calais, and hero Edward commanVdl fleet 
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boat! 6 o, aftor al 1 | ifc waft but a oi 
by flftoon tboQsanl mon, which gl\03 on midges—a ftoot that the Saadwioh Islanders 
arorago of about twentj men to a ship—a have fluipassed hi moie barbarous days 
sh p about the size of a inorch intman*s lonq* Somothing in tho ahape of piracy and tba 



Coi aJT 


right of oonq icst cocma alw 03 s to haro held 
butacoitaii power of fi<*cUiation fiomtho 
oailiost daj3 It seems co cosy to fil a 
hclplco^ bhip at soo, and, 1 chng hoi up like 
a pur 0 on tho hi Jiway, make her ono s own 
“riiidiiip/* no doubt, auggCi)t “UccpngV’ 
a id not to bo scrupulous ib not to bo bol loicd 
with many doubts It occiUd, then, that in 
1349 a Spaiubh sipiacUon took it into its 
hood to do that for winch wo o\actod somo 
heavy lovcuges on tho bponibh mam, in tho 
days of tho frcobootcis and filhbuslcis of 
nCtci-limes This squadiou, pairing up tho 
Oaionnc, found at*I 3 oidoau\ s^rci il 1 .1 ii^.h 
bliipj, aliltlo leaky, and li«ft\ily lidcn with 
wino,^ and, although the n Uions w ci 0 it pqaco 
togcthci—which, poihaps, was not a normal 
condition ot Ihingc with folk who had anoyo 
to hubincss—t’ cy boaiilcd Uio \csscL, inui- 
dcrccl tho Clows, ancl boio tho ships away 
III nrd was not '» man to put up tamely 
With this Lcainiug that a iichl>-laden 
bpanish fleet of incicbantmen woro on their 
^hom«ward way from Hinderb, h© galhoi'^d 
at ^dwicli a squadron of fifty sail, azid 
ombai lying himself, w ith tho Pi nice of W ilcs 
tho ^arls loprcsenting tho gicat houses o 
Lioncaster, Salisbury, AVaiwick, Aiundcl 
JbloiUoster, and tho rest, met forty ode 1 


carracks near Win bestor^ all larger and 
nuehstion«,ci than 111 own 1 kingtwcaty 
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two of them, laden with woollen cloths and 
voluablo stuffs, tho pioduco of tho mdub- 
tnous ricmings’ looms, ho eaiiiod tucm utto 
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jigUsh portSt andf in a spocnliitiTe epirii^ 
disposed 9 ! them as prises of war. In order 
;tu commemorate this he cniisod a gold coin 
to be stroehy on which ho is represented as 
standing in the midst of a ship, sword in 
han^, and so descondod to posterity as the 
)Auenger of M&'ckants, which, to cloak the 
Isplcndid plunder inyolvod, has a Tory 
^admirable and very explanatory sound. 
'At the death of Edward the navy of 
1 b>aneo became slightly “ rampagious,” to 
tiso Joe Gargery’s pliroso, and sought to wipe 
out old insults by making descents upon 
l*ortsmouth, Plymouth, tho Isle of Wight, 
uiid othor places on tho English coast, in 
effect to clear tho whole of them of! 
tlie map of England. Richard the Second 
avas at this lime king; and he was, nn* 
doabtodly,one.of tho most pusillanimous and 
chickon-hoai-ted of all tho rulerawo have had, 
whenVo romomber that ho was tho son of one 
of tho Bayards of histoi*y—our Black Prince, 
of Gallio renown. Friends, too, north of 
tho Tweed began to find out that privateering 
‘ in English waters brought much profit with 
little trouble, and commonced a,series of 
harassing visimiions •—which, indeed, ac- 
1 cording to Dr. Johnson and other authorities, 
they have not ceased to pay us up to tho 
proboiit day. A lillibufator of the period, 
who^o name was “ Jleiver,” booms to have 
acquired as much renown as plunder in this 
lawless trade; but ho is suspoetod to have 
boon instigated in his raids by tho ScottUih 
govornmoiit, which is not unlikely. With a 
buiall squadron this fi'oebootor fell on tho 
I cast coast, and carried o0 sovend vossold from 
Scarborough, and—being of a speculativo 
turn — added some French an^ Spanish 
vessels to his force, uud did very serious 
injuries to our commercial marine.* Those 
were left to bo revenged by a private indi- * 
tidual. JohnPhilpot, a trader and alder¬ 
man of London, fitted out a force at Ills own 
oxponso, and our bucoaneoring “Sawney 
Bean” came to grief—Mercer being defeated, 
and his ^diole fleet transmuted into chips 
and so much flotsam. With some astonish¬ 
ment we read that John Philpot “nanowly 
escaped punishment by tho imbocilo Uichard b 
couAoil 1 ” The English Navy for all this, 
was gettiug out of sorts. Ships rotted in 
harbgur fnom dread of Iho “water-rats” 
covering tho seas, thore being no other haven 


to hold them, even il^they did put out of port. 
Commerco languislmd, for the old warlike 
spirit of England liad sustained a collapse. 
After Richard the Second was knocked on 
tho head by Sir Piers Eston, llcnry the 
Fourth ascended the throne, and began to 
look after his Admiralty, From this period, 
the British Navy roso by degroos through 
reverses and successes to the high impor¬ 
tance which was originally associated with 
it as an institution of the kingdom. Henry 
tho Fourth was a very “ respcotablo” indi¬ 
vidual, no doubt; but he was nothing 
moTo. llo put Richard out of tho way 
quietly enough, and there was not much to 
choose between thorn; but, moantftno, tho 
English oak was gi'owing, tho shipping 
was progrfssiqg with it, and by-and-by 
wo shall look upon a glorious result. 
Honrf, the “ respectable,” already onco a 
widower, married tho “ relict” of tho Duko of 
Brittany, which her peo]>lo did not at all 
relish. Some of them—for tho Brel oiis are 
good* seamen—angered at this, made sail 
westward, and turned Plymouth into a 
brick-kiln, while the “respectable” Henry 
was squabbling with his potential subjoct, 
tho Earl of Northumberland, and a few 
other bold “border bo 5 "s” who backed tho 
earl. Tho good folk of Plymouth, warmed by 
this, fitted out a number of their best ship^, 
and put the sqiiadi'on under tho com¬ 
mand of W’^illiam de Wilford, who held tho 
title of “ Admiral of the Narrow Seas” (that 
is to say, tho straits and channels of Britain). 
Do Wilford pounced on forty ships, cargo and 
all, iron, oil, wine, soap^ it is said also, but 
it is ^uostionahlo if poopio tvash&l them- 
Bolvcs in those qgeer days, lie visited with 
sword and fire tho coast of Brittany, and 
left \he ports of St. Matthew antT of 
Fonnnrch protty unsubstantial reprisals for 
tho unprovoked attack mado upon oui 
very tranquil shores' inhabitants. After 
this little incident, an attempt was sud¬ 
denly mado by the French admiral, Du 
Chastol, to land some troops in tho Islo^ 
of Wight; but this turning out a failure, ho 
mod^ for Devon, and opened fire upon Dj^- 
mouth, whore the county militia gave him so 
rough a reception, that ho would very*gl:ully 
have sheered oi! with a loss of six hundred 
men—four hundred of these bdfhg sluin— 
only that himself was j; unit in the two huu* 
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dred that wero iakon puisoners. Ju^t now« 
too, tho French were hampering us in a voiy 
baras&mg mannot\ Regardless of an existing 
treaty, they invaded the ceded duchy of 
Quionne, sending, at the time, a thousand 
men, with a fleet of one hundred and forty, 
to aid Owen Glendower in his pretensions. 
These wore met by Lord Berkeley and 
Henry Page, who commanded the Cinque 
Ports squadron, and, after having taken foar -1 
teen and bnruiiig fifteen, the rest wore so 
frightened that they “topjDod their boom,’* 
and made a rapid run back to hiu'bour again; 
80 hero, at all events, wo camo off with flying 
colours. The Earl of Kent contributed some 
little to our sucoossos during this roign. 
Taking a floot which he commanded, to the 
coast of Flanders, which plao® wdh then sub¬ 
ject to Franco, ho oiitorod Sluys, took captive 
throe out of four Genoeso mcrchaiTtmon, 
despite a very dotorminod rcbistanco, and, 
after hunting up all the Norman jwrLs, he 
l)unicd, at the least, six-and-thuiff towns^ 
mostly timber-built. With a vast artiouut 
of plunder, he entered Ryo in triumph, and 
shared lii«» booty amid much exultation, 
in which /»>, as the lion’s, Miare, was not 
forgotten. As a matter of course, the 
lionour and glory of the English navy were 
proportiouaioly enhanced. It happened, 
too, that, at this peiiod, an illustiious 
prisoner was picked up at sea. Sonic man¬ 
ners of Cloy (Norfolk), while o'uising 
Flamborough Hoad, took a Scotch ship, on 
board of which was James, the young Duke 
of Rothsay (afterw’aids James live First of 
Scotland); and, being scut with his atten¬ 
dants to King Henry, lhon«at Windsor, the 
monarch kept the prince a prisoner for 
soyeral years. Heniy was capable of many 
shabby actions, for all that ho was so ro- 
spcotablo" an individual, and this keeping 
ward of the ycuthful duke was Surely a 
scurvy trick. Just at this crisis,^tbe French 
naval power received a blow which paralysed 
it for some time •Jlo^ como. Sending a 
squadron to tho Welsh coast, in ordor to 
assist Gloiido\rer, and, of course, to worry 
011 ^ naval and niilitiiry powers as mijch as 
possible, thirty ships only arrived, the rest 
bfing taken by our cruisers. And, soon 
after, the Admiral of tho Cinque Ports, 
Ulhry Pago, fell on a hundred and tvFonty 
mfifehont vessels, fovming the RochcUo flout, 


all richly laden, and took -them oil Into 
English ports. The rise and progress of 
commerce, at thk age, is marked with some 
emphasis by this very fact^ for tho arts of 
peace flourished in defiance of the arts 
war. On the other hand, Henry, who kept a 
Scottish prince his prisoner, narrowly missed 
the samo fate for himself. In 1407, he had 
spent some portion of the summer at Leeds 
Castle (Kent), and, hurrying into Essex to 
avoid tho plague-^the plague was a chronic* 
visitation in those days, when men avoided 
soap and water, and never changed their 
linen—ho embarked at Queonborough with 
live ships, all of vrliich, save that wliicii 
ITonry was in, wore taken by some French 
cruisers. This not a little alarmed tho king, 
and ho lost no time in fitting out and mann 
ning a strung squadron, tho command of 
I which ho gave to the Earl of Kent, who at 
once made sail for Brittany, and, attdeking 
I Briake, in which port the privateers found 
bliclter, ho took it by storm, and de-^troyed 
men and .ships hi a w liolosalo nuiimor. " 
It is here worthy of remark, that year by 
year a continued improvement was taking . 
place in the stiaicturo and the rigging of om* ! 
shi})s Long before this, the oars and tho 
rovvorn liad been, in most instances, super¬ 
seded by a wido spread of canvas, and under 
a loivviil and mainsail vessels were urge<l 
I through the water at n speed hitherto un- 
j known. The clumsy half-ton ol stone, sluug 
forward, had given place to tho improved 
[ anchor. There wore fighting galleries in the 
lops, on tho forecastlo and poop; ships 
obejedthe helm and the trim of the sails, 

I instead of being subjected to the slower pro-* 

I ulsion of tho oars; while, other improve-! 
ments easily suggesting themselves, the 
beauty’ of an English ship-of-war in its pcr-3 
fcctlon was r:.pidly becoming an accomplished 
fact. Harry tho Fifth has made himself bo- 
loved to evejy English heart in the pages of 
Shakspoare; but his history does not here 
concern us further thanhavmg regard to tho 
British Navy, and he certainly gave it an 
eucrg *tic shove ahead.** It must be clearly]| 
scon that nautical terms, free phrases, andfi 
the technology of tho ship ore now in full use,9 
and thoir utilUios are not to be disputed; st'l 
that, if such arc found, they must bo taken 
terms meant for purposes of the most vital! 
noecssity, and on tho proper tmdcrstondiq^f 
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of cvbich tho'&bip,and ciownecosfiarily dc-i 
pend foT life and safety. There is a certain 
mlvet^ In a sentence now lying before the 
oyo. “ITcnry the Fifth, like several of our 
tnost Ulustiious kings, was deepJt/ affected with 
the desire to conquer Trance." ** Deeply 
alTocted T’ How touching! (But “ affected" 
4lion scarcely boro its modem meaning.) 
But, of all the illustiious king 4 after the 
first Edward—for the first Richard really 
did not care about it, and, so long as ho 
played theknighl-crranl, tho troubadour, and 
smashed up Saracens by the fieldful, hooded 
little else—llany, tho familiar of fat Sir 
John FaUtaff—the comrade of N}-!*!, and 


Baidolph, and poor dogs! who cam/) 
togiiof when tho scampish ci'own pilnco bo« 
camo impressed with tho dignity of his own 
position — IlaiTy tho Fifth certainly did 
ti<*klo tho ribs" of France, and gave that 
restless and vivacious nation no small cause to 
remember him, and not with the most loving 
and brotherly of good wishes for his vteU 
faro. With his accession to tho throne camo, 
thorefero, that selfish fomi of amendment 
to which Shakspearo has given such signifi¬ 
cant emphasis. “With this also camo that 
sentiment of being “ deeply affected" for tho 
conquest of France. AVo know well how ho 
played tho p'^i' of “leading counsel" for 
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himself when debating bis claim''* on the 
French crown—to which ho had no lees 
light than Rob Roy bad to tho cattlo ho 
“lifted," or to tho spoils of raid and foiay 
ho was engaged in. Henry’s afiiiiicis say 
that if ho had turned his energies to the 
management of his own business at home, 
and employed his undoubted pluck and 
courage in the repression of feuds, out> 
lawries, and feudal spoliations in his own 
kingdom, ho would havo acted well and 
wisely. But Henry could no more “ mind 
his own business" than many other people 
that we know; and so, with Fluellcn, and 
Williams, and Nym—who w'as hanged for 
stealing a and his “cousin West- 

morelaiid,” and a very r.iggcd leglmcnt in¬ 
deed, ho embarked for France, fought tho 
bfttlo dl Agincourt, and took possession of 
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Ilarilcui—apheothat waa of much conse¬ 
quence to tho French, since it was almost a 
key to tho kingdom. Necessarily, tho French 
made every ciTort to reefer this place, in- 
vosting it by sd!t and by land, and straining 
cv^iy nervo for tho accomplishment ofjthcir 
object. Its keeping was, however, intrusted 
to good liands. Tho Eail of Dorset de- 
fen^d his charge with tho mirclaxing 
pertinacity of one of those “island mastiffs” 
to which the Englishman has more than 
once been likonad.«* As governor of Har- 
fleur, ho was indefatigable in beating his 
foes cut of every breach, and bein^ 
psopared for ovory attempt to stom the 
walib; bnt he was, at last, so 6ore]|y^t to 
it, that, without aid in men, tho towngnust 
bo loot. Henry, fooling thia embarko»f 
twenty thousand men ip a uoct cdlkutiDg 
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there being eve bird’s nest for a hiindrod seekers tboreof, there were, in the 
localities named, at leaSt one hundred nests for one seeker. Xt would, probably, be 
something rather nosrcl for the majority of oar readers to know whore sonte dozen 
nests existed belonging to wood-pieceons, missel-thru^iea, blackbirds, redpoles, 
chaffinches, nettle-creepers, nightingales, wrens, linnets, and other common birds*^ 
but when, in addition, they had found the nests of owls, snipes, plovers, and hav^ks 
-—all of which are rare, or are difficult to discover—they would understand that the 
localities w^ore not much frequented by bird-nesters. 

It is very curious to find how uniformly birds of a prtrticular kind select the 
same sort of place for their nests: there appears but little ingenuity or originality 
in varioils mombers of the same species, almost all of which seem to select exactly 
similar places. Tcrliaps the wood-pigeon or ring-dove exhibits the greatest variety 
of selection; for the nests of these birds—composed only of a few dried sticks, 
placed across each other iis though laid to light a lire—^may be found in holes of 
trees, lofv' down or liigli up, on the extreme ends or forks of branches, in holly- 
torees, thorns, or ivy-covered trees; in fact, wc have found wood-pigeons’ nests in 
almost all pliic('s except on ithe ground or in a herlgcrow. There are scarcely ever 
more than two eggs in a wood-pigtpn’s nest; these are bcautitully formed, quite 
while, and. ic/un properhj hhmtu look very pretty in a cabinet. 

Let us here say a few \\or(ls about blowing eggs, I’he old-fashioned or clumsy 
way of teaching your grandniotlier bow to suck eggs >vas to make an incision at 

-botli <u(h^ then to blow out the contentss by placing one end ' 

( 0 o 1 mouth and blowing into the egg until the contents were 

X A G y' forced out at tlie other end. When this plan h adopted, the 

--^ egg cannot bo placed in any position in the cabinet, so tliat its 

beautiful oval shape can be seen, without our aKo seeing the broken end or ends. 
When, however, the tw o holes arc made with a pin or knife, as at A and TJ, the 
egg then placed in warm w'ater after being wtH shaken, and, lastly, blowui until 
the original contents arc driven out, the egg may be gummed on to a card, 
with the holes downwards, and there is no sign whatever of the shell having been 
perforated, nor is the beautiful outline spoiled by an ugly crack. All eggs that arc 
fresh enough to take can be iis easily blown in this way as by the former method, 
and its advantages will be at once ident to those wdio value appearance. 

When visiting a most nu-al parf of flarapshiri^ two or three seasons ago, 1 
succeeded, with the aid of^ a young companion, in diacoveiing upwards of twenty 
wood-pigeons’ nests during about a fuituight. TOo greater number of these had 
been* built in Ioav, thorny tri»es, wlieVc there w\'is ivy; in tine, wide-spreading old 
yews; in holly-trccs; or in the holes of decaycfl trees. 

The wood-pigeon’s nc&t is discovtirod without any difficulty. The bird usually 
will sit just long enough on its nest to allow yon to come within some ten or twenty 
yards of it, then, with a groiit noise, it flics away, by this means at once atoacting 
your attention. A pJ^p^nongst the branches of the tree will almost immqiiately 
reveal the nest, and a more careful look usuall} enables a person to see whether 
^Ihcrc &e eggs in it. Jt is a great pity, when in search of eggs for specimens, to 
lake^ose which arc so near being hattdied as to render blowing them almost im* 
posable. If the eggs be held up to the light it can always be told whether or not 
they are “ ^t.” If they are almost transparent, or lightish, then they are fit for 
4}low%g; but if dark and opaque, or reddibh-looking, they should be replaced ia 
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be neBfc) as they are tmfit to be blown, and will soon be hatched, when onr stock 
f nest-makers and egg-layers will be thereby increased • 

If the wood-pigeon*s ne&t be the easiest to discover, certainly the plovci, or 
lee-wit, as it is sometimes called, is the mobt dijSicult The |do\er always lays its 
ggs on the ground, makes scarcely any nest, but selects the bide of a small toft of 
3 Pags or heather, and there deposits its eggs The colour of these eggs is wdl suited 
0 prevent them from bemg readily seen, and the plovers are so craity, and practise 
0 many artifices to draw you away from the real position of tlicar nest, and to 
sdtico you to beheve it to be somewhere else, that they really deserve to succeed* 



1 ikcly holob fot St uluigs nests 


dost rominonly the plovci bekets i locality near a pic^^o of nuirsljy land, and 
ii\ uiahly iKai fuizc and licathei IinincJiatcJy an enemy is scen^o ai>proacli, tJie 
>irdscillui rise troin the ground or begin to luu along oii it, ciymg all the time 
heu shrill Hit The luaicf you approach then nests the more excited they 
ecomo, whilst the most cuiimng amongst thPm v\ ill fly round and round at "the 
li^tance of a hundred yards oi so, crying loudly, as though their nest were really 
ust beneath them, whereas, probably, it is sitirtited at a di-stinee of two or thr^e 
•undred y u* B. If you approach these buds they will gi idually fly away, leading 
'^ou laithcr and faithcr from then Ihcy can, however, be outwitted; foi, 

iter tljese manceuvres, and when they believe you to hiwre^Icft tlie vicinity and 
jiven up the search, they usually return to then nests and sit upon the eggs A* 
vrson, tlicrefoic, with good sight, can from a distance perceive the exact ^«)t on < 
vhieh the hire’s alight, and hence the most piobablc situation of then eggs i 
PloveiV eggs fetch a good price in the mu Let when ficsh, therefore the coui^y 
>**ople in some pUces make a businc'^s out of tins clescrijition of bud-nesting, 
md^t la tot unusual to he»ir a mm tluic spoken ot i gool egg bunicr jii#^ a 
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m hear men referred to as good ehote, the capadty for finding plome' oggi 
Appearing to be due to a mixture of practice and keen sight. 

i;^iu the cunning nature of the bird, the eggs of a snipe are much more 
easuy found tlm-n are those of the plover. The snipe siis very dose, and re(}uire8, 
10 some instances, to be almost kicked off its nest. It seems that most ani m al s 
watch a person who is approaching them, and they can tdl when he is looking at 
them, for often a bird wDl allow himseif to bo passed within a few yards if he 
tliinks he is unseen, whereas if he is iooxed at intently ho will immediately take 
'light. 

Whilst spCtiking of snipes, we may mention several excellent opportunities that 



A likely place for an Owl's nest 


we have had of investigating the cause of a Biiigukr noise which these birds make 
during the breeding season. Not only by day, but also by night, tliese buds repeatei lly 
make a dull whirring sound, which can be heard at a considerable distance. It is 
not unlike the bleating of a distant goat, and its cause would sadly puzzle a cockney, 
who probably iaS)uld attribfite it to some quadruped instead of to a bird. Knowing 
that there was some contfoversy, even amongst nafiiralists, as to the way in which 
snipes made this noise, we armed ouisclvcs with (f powerful pair of o^era-glasscs, 
and sought a concealed position, one beautiful clear afternoon, in a spot over 
which the birds flew repeatedly. « 

Presently a snipe flew directly ovei'head, giving frequently as ho passed his 
double whistle. Then he altered his method of flight, and descended with a sort 
of swoop, and as hc^i^so the dull whirring noise occurred. Immediately that he 
his swoop he ceased his whistle, and thus, although his beak was do^, there 
was im actual proof that ho did not make the whirring with his beak. After this 
iain| bird had several times passed ofer us, and had descended rapidly whenei'cr be 
in^c the peculiar noise spoken of, lie at last continued Us whistle at (he mme time 
tliA lie made the noise in descending i it was, therefore, evident that ho oould not 
kivftmad^^two noises with his beak at the same time, and so wa decided thaVtha 
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beak fiftd nothing to do with the whirring. Wp all (for there wore tlu*ee ohservera, 
one being a popaUir naturalist) had reniarkecl that iJio when it descended, 
separated the large feathers of the wing, -which very rapidly vibrated, and seemed 
blurred in consequence. Many tinics afterwards did wo perceive exactly the same 
eiSocts, and noted that when the vibration of the wing foathoi-s was greatest the 
noi^ was greatest, and that tlie whirring varied exactly as did the vibration. In 
the tail feathers we could perceive no vibration at all, although by the aid of our 
•glasses the bird was brought very close to us. Hence we decided that there was 
undoubted proof that the snipe uses its wings to produce the strange iioiso* 
referred to. 

When the liabits oi any i>articular kiirl of bird liavc been stndieil, the observer 
can usually toll where these birds have formed their nc‘st, supposing any of the kind 
are in the neighbourhood. Lately, during a visit in the country, -wo paw a pair of 
sterlings fly overhead; my companion, a keen observer, at once watched the birds, 
and .saw them fly into a wood distent a few hundred yards. 

“ I want some starlings’ eggs for specimens,’* he lYinaikcd, “ so we will go and 
And their nests.” ‘ 

Upon entering tlic w-oocl, he soon selected a fkio old tree, and pointed at once to 
a holt^in the trunk, some thirty feet from the ground. Having iiscended the tree, 
the nest was found in this hollow; but, luckily for the starlings, they had not yet 
laid their eggs 

^ Every pc-rson nuL^t have observed that the common martin alw.iya builds its 
nest under the eaves of houses, whilst the sand-martin invariably makes holes in a 
sandy bank; but all people maymot have noticed that birds of the same feather 
seem to select invariably the same style of locality for their nests. 

Blackbirds and thrushes appear to affect a great variety of fa\ourite places, 
their nests being found almost everywhere, except in the tojauost branches of very 
high frees. Neste of these biixls are found in small trees, amongst bushes, especially 
blackbeny-bnshes, in hedges, on the ground, among.^ ivy on a wall, and iu other 
snug situations. Several small biitls—such as the linnet, bullfinch, and chaffinch— 
also select various positions for tlicir nest. A few days past a friend found a stone- 
chat’s nest on the ground, in an old rat-hole in the juiddle of a field; it contained 
four eggs. 

• Owls are very fond of holes in trees, esjwiaJly of tl^ose in yc^^treos. They 
will build also amongst the nooks^and crannies in an old ru\p, from which they will 
sally out of a night and utter theirSveirtl-likc hoolings. ^ 

There is a*peculiarity about all* birds’ nests which is usually sufficiently marked 
to enable us to recognise to what species the nest belongs. The most singular taste 
prevmJs amongst thruahes, blackbirds, and some f5w other birds, in connexion with 
the lining of a nest. It seems natural that the interior of a nest ought, in order 
to be comfortable, to be soft and warm; but the birds meutioned above almost 
invariabl^f^ plaster their nests with mud, and this they accotnj^isli in a very neat 
and successful manner, making it smooth and even. Tliat sue!) a furnishing riiould 
uiake the nest as worm and comfortable as thqugh it had boon lined with rhomy 
feathers, or hair, seems highly improbable; but then there is no accounting for 
taste; and whatever is, is right ^ 

* Amonglt several nests which we have examined, wc And that the linin^^is vqgr 
Tariedj^cofding to the species of the bird. Tlie nightingale generally makes use 
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of oak-leaves, which arc v^ry artistically entwiocd the gem and 

that supply the placcf of rafters and bcanas. Now, nightingales appear to be partial 
to oak-trees, and, if they have any choice, usually select for their residehoo and 
solo vocal performances a wood in which there are oak-trees. Whether the nature 
of the oak-tree is such as to suit the constitution of this melodious bird we cannot 
say, although it is asserted that the “ oak-lung*’ is a very admirable medicine for 
those human beings who suffer from weak lungs, rerhaps, however, the nightin¬ 
gale may find that its miduiglit songs are improved in tone if they are uttered frpm 
‘ the branches of an oak. However this may be, wo can positively assert that we 
never yet heard a song-bird who seemed to suffer from hoarseness or cold, although 
they are all exposed to night air. 

Certainly one of the most comfortahlc-looking of English birds’ nests is that of 
the wren. ^This bird usually selects either a bank of earth or some low brambles, 
and lays a great number of eggs in its nest. The interior is very moEssy, and must 
be warm and soft. The long-tailed tit and hedge-sparrow are also very fond of 
moss as a material with which to construct their nest; whilst the tree-pipit usually 
selects grab's for the lining, and tlie white-throat horsclmir 

There is a very singular difference, not only in the colour, but also in the size 
and shape, of birds’ eggs. In some cases, hirtls tliat belong to the same fan^ily lay 
very different-looking eggs; whilst others scarcely allied to each other hiy eggs of 
nearly an exactly similar description. When wc examine, also, the form of some 
eggs, we should probably be led to believe that birds ot a peculiar shape always 
laid eggs of a peculiar fonn. This, however, is not tlie case. For exaiuplo, the 
diver, grebe, guillemot, conrorant, and crane ar^ all a rather long, thinnish sort of 
birds, and th( ir eggs arc a long, thiniii&h sort of eggs; but the heron, as thin a bird 
J.S any of the former, liys eggs wiiich arc roundi&h, and in foiin very like those of 
ducks and gees''. 


Very many of the ralconidse lay white or whitish eggs; and it is gcucrally 
found, Avlien the eggs laid by the same biids at different times are compared with 
one another, that the young birds usually deposit the whitest eggs; so that it is • 
not uncommon to find the eggs of a young bird quite white, or merely tinged vith^ 
spots, whilst those of an older hen of the same species are distinctly marked by 
coloured blotches. The honey-buzzard’s eggs arc of a dirty brown and white; as 
also are tLose^f the red-footed falcon, the kestrel, merlin, and jer-f.ilcon. 

There is a most siimiilar resemblance between tlie eggs of the ruff and those of 
the common snipe. T!nc form and colour are thb same, the only difference being • 
that the former are slightly the lafger of the twt). ** 

7.1161*6 does not seem to bo any connexion between the colour of* tlie bird and 
that of its eggs; some birds that are very brilliant in their plumage laying eggs of 
a plain, ^mbre tint, 'vliilst others that are clothed in the least showy manner 
deposit highly-coloured eggs. The bullfinch is a very brigi t-boking biid, having 
much variety in*its*colours: its eggs an^ a yellowish-green, with a close array of 
dim brown spots round the broadest part. One of our most brilliant^ decorated ^ 
buHe the kin^her, kys a perfectly white egg, ite form, however, being veiy 
liautrful. It Is one of the most spherical eggs of any, its smaller axis or diameter 
^g v«y little less than its greatest; whereas, with some birds’ eggs, the fanner is 
halftliatof the latter. 

• Most cf the tits’ eggs afe whitish in colour, and are coveted with minut; reddish 
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upots; while the raven, rook, crow, and chough all lay ^ggs that have a doll 
greenish ground, upon which there is a mass of dirty brown spots. 

It is ocrUunly a great relaxation, when we have been hard at work all the 
morning, and have been puzzled and re-puzzled with various intricate problems, to 
(Scape into the woods and fields, to breathe the fresh air, scent the sweet flowers, 
and listen to the notes of our little feathered songsters. To have some purpose in 
view adds considerably to the intei'cst of our trip—^no matter vrhat tliis purpose 
nlay be. Perhaps it may be our intention to prociure certain wild roots to add ti < 
our garden stot'k—^forns to adorn the rockery, or even moss or wild flowers to 
t'xhibit ns trophies of our pedestrian powders. It may be that we intend searching 
for beetles, moths, or butterflies, or to watch the habits of some of Nature's many 
interesting productions. Probably, aLo, we may be 8e(‘ki ng for birds’ nests and 
eggs; and here, undoubtedly, we shall find an ample opportunity for 0he display of 
our paticnee, perseverance, and keen sight, for when the hedges and banks are 
covered w’ith leaves a nest is not at all an Cii&y thing to discover; and although we 
may, by acoMeni; or watchfulness, observe a bird approach to, or retreat from, its 
nest, yet oven this wdll not be an every-day occurrence. But any one of these 
occupations serves to give us an interest thalf never is obtainable if we merely 
*‘talffea walk.” Thei^o is, probably, nothing more dull, di’cary, or stupid than a 
mere w'^alk, (^specially when the scene of our peiformance is a dusty road or a street. 
Everybody l)elieves tliat when a walk is taken a vtTy health-giving process has 
T)ccn gone through—that to take a walk every «Jay is a sure antidote against 
sickness. I'nily, it may be granted that fresh air and exorcise are l)oth essential to 
health, but something more is r(^uir<xL “NVe requij‘e change of mind, of thought, 
and feeling, just as much as change of air; a7>d this w’o obtain when we adopt a 
thorough change of occupation, such as results froma?'oam in the country in seaich 
of sometliing, "When a taste for Nature is once engendered, and an interest taken 
in sclirching out those mysterious change's w'hich occur amongst many of even the 
most minute creatures in creation, a walk in the country becomes an endless source 
of amuscineut; for then every pool of water, liedge, or bank teems with well- 
known mai’veh, and instead of our rushing on, unmindful of all around us, or as 
ignorant of all we see as a monkey who glances at the stais, we shall, undoubtedly, 
discovcT much more to actually amuse us than will those w'ho have remained in the 
•\icinity of towns or liigh roads. Thus even* birds’-ncsting and egg-hunting, 
although a comparatively cruel especially if carried excess, is certainly less 
to be condemned than are the proceedings of many youtlisof the present day, wh<]pe 
foul, dirty i»ipos have long since irrevocably polluted their breath, and who. 
probably, ai-e under the impression that “ one of the slowest things going is a roam 
in the country” in search of sixjciniens of natural history, or for the purpoE? cl 
ol»sorving the habits of various creatures. 



A NIGHT IN AN OBSERVATORY. 

A SSTORT timo ftgo it was luy good fortuno wbich^ os I TMenlionsd boford, was lixad 
to roceiTe an invitation to visit a gentlo- against the wall, and which every second 
man, who, in his love of astronomy, had, at gavo a clear and audible tick. 

his own expense, erected an observatoiT, and “This clock,” said he, “is the most 
furnished it with several of the finest inslru- useful instrument in the room; without it’ 

'ments ^^hich at the lime were made. The most of the others would bo next to useless; 
night which I chose for my visit was a it keeps timo with the stars; and this it docs 
beautiful one; not a cloud was above the so well, and with so much accyiracy, that 
horizon; and, in addition to the multitude of they will not vary so much as the fractional 
fixed sta*i-s, near the zenith shone the planet p:irt of a second in several days. It is by 
Jupiter, and fiotfur from it Saturn, of whose tho aid of such accurate time-measurers 
rings I had read and heard much, and wa^ that astronomers have discovered the exact 
anxiof s to see. On making my fiicnd ac- dimensions of this stupendous world; it has 
quaintcd with my wi&h to leav^ from him a also enabled them to find its approximate 
little of his favourite science, and have the weight; and by its aid I can point my 
privilege of seeing some of the heavenly teleseopo to any particular star or part ot 
bodies through Ins wonderful and costly in- tho heavens during tho daytime, to 

struments ho bade me ascend a atair, which the naked eye not a star is viaible, as ca.slly 
I found led up to a spacious and neaily and accurately as I can do so just now. Rut * 
circular apartment, which at a glance I us thus night is so clear, and so many in,-, 
know to bo the ob.eervatory that con- tercsting object'^ are above tlio boviron, I 
tained the instruments on which my fiicnd think that an examination cf some of them 
had spent so much, and in tho using oi would interest you more than minute de- 
which he £(*und so much pleasure. In the scriptions of those instrument.” 
centre of this apartment, under a sort o[ While he spoke ho led ino to the chair 
dome—which I afterwards undcistood to bo or couch at the lower end of Iho folescopt, 
movable—stood a long tube, socuicly fixed and, having desired me to seat myscll. in it. 
on a movable centre to firm sui^port'?, al ho, >»y drawing a cord, oponod up a part 
the lower end of which w'as a strange piece of the dome in the roof above, revealing 
of upholstery: it was neither a couch noi a strip of clear starlit sky. Diroeting^my 
chair, but, from its jointed back, it seenicJ attention to this part of the sky, my fri( nd 
cajjable of being U'>cd as either or both upon said— 

occasion. At the .'jide of this tube, with it» "Tou see between those two twinkling 
Ijack against tl^e wall, stood a timekeeper, stars one brighter than either, shining with* 
which seemed to diftor from an ordinary a .steady light ? That is the phnet Jupiter; 
modern eight-day dock ^only in having an it is the largest and biightcit of all tho . 
additional hand or pointer travellipg all planet.'^ and is, as you well know, attended 
round the dial every second, but which, my by four moons, which rovolrft round him in 
friend afterwards told me, kept very much the same manner as our earth does round 
better time. Numerous other instruments the sun, or tho moon round the world, 
were in tho room; some of them, which Ihcy are easily se*'!* by means of a small 
required to be fixed, wore firmly braced to telescop.', and you may imagine that thn 
tho wall, or to c^unns rising from the study and observance of their motions znnsf 
iloor; while others, meant only to bo used bo very interesting, as well as itistructivey 
111 {fcj hand, lay scattered about; but, before presenting, os they do, a system similar to 
1 had time to look at them particularfy, my our own in miniaturo. In their revolutions 
iMK id, who as yet had not spoken, but had I’ound their primary they are sometimes 
sBlowed me to gaze avound on the beautiful eclipsed, or pass into his shadow, and sonie^ 
Bjichinqiy with with I found myself sur- limes pass, or transit, over hisiisc; and as * 
fiyindod, drew my attention to tho clock tho moment of their disappcarai^bo—being 
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toimcrscd w the shadow of their primary^— 
or their reappearance from behind him, or 
emersion from his shadow, is seen from 
all parts of the earth at the same moment, 
too have, in observing tbeso eclipses, the 
moans of finding our position on tho earth. 
From this “Nautical Almanac’*—which con- 
. tains, among many other tables, calculated 
and published for tho u&c of mariners, one 
which gives the exact moment when all the 
viaible eclipses and reappearances of Jupiter's 
satellites happen at Greenwich—I find that 
iho second satellite will be eclipsed to¬ 
night at eight houi-s, forty minutes, and its 
nbborvanc© will, I think, prove veiy in- 
torosting as j'our JifA/ mtumomlnl 
vatiouJ'* 

• My friond, the ^airo lulcr of all the w<^n- 
dcrful niacliinciy around me, now conbultod 
hi'i clock, roferrod to some registers wliich 
lio selected from a multitude oi munu-^crii't^., 
I>ooks, d'r., lying on a table at the farther j 
end of the room, adjusted the tube by means 
*)f brazen wheels fixed to its axi?, and bent 
the b.ul. of the chair on which I sat until 
mv ovc w.«s brought into all but contact 
with tile «\e ])iecc of tho telc'.cope. 

•• Now." b.ii I my iii«itiuelor, “ U 11 me what 
e'l ^ec ” 

“’flic liild <[ view,” 1 answered, “is 
f ro«?‘‘ed anti divided into squares by threads, 
wliidi I Jim sure must Ihj exceedingly lino; 
and near the middle ia a largo, bright gb'be, 
U(1f unlike the full mcion. la that Jupiter?” 

“It i^; but are you sure that its surfiic* 
ia (tif efjiially blight and clear ?” 

“ (>h, no; near what T would consider to 
bo tho e(jU*itoi ff the pUnot I see he\eral 
d.iik stripe^ bell-.” ^ 

• Ces, they iiro very coiispicuofis; but 
a tronoMcrh arc n(»t agreed a.i to tSe '’aiiso 
of these appearanecH. They arc subject to 
Considerable vai lation in regard to breadth 
and diblanco fiom one another; but they 
arc generally parallel to one another and to 
tho equator of tho planet. Wo also fre¬ 
quently cdi.^'crve spots on tho bolts, and from 
their motion wo infer that Jupiter turns on 
its axis in nine hours, fifty-fivo mhmtos.” 

^Yhen I again looked through tho tele¬ 
scope, nothing besides tho crossed threads, 
fixed in tho teloscopo’s focus, and a few 
litlle ^ni’s,«rero visible, Jupiter had been 
earrIoQ by the aiurnal rotation of the earth 


out of the field of -jiew. On knowing this, 
my friend slightly shifted tho position of 
the instimnent, and, having ascci-taincd from 
mo that Jupiter was again in view, ho 
desired me to toll him what I saw besides 
the planet. 

“ Why,” I answered, “ I seo three bright 
littlo discs, all in a line both with tho 
planet's equator and tho dark streaks on its 
surface, and one of them seems pretty near 
tho odgo of tho planet. Are not theso 
Jupitci’s moons'.'” 

“ Yes, they arc his satellites, or moons.’* 

“ But 1 always understood that there wore 
four of them, und I can only sec throe. How 
i^> tli’it?” 

Till* fourth is at present eclipsed, and 
is behind planet. Tlio one which 
you observed close "o Jupiter will come 
still (rinser, when it will enter into the 
pi mot’s shuditw, and be eclipsed. This is 
what I w'Kh you to give your attention to, 
and ob>>crvo.” 

My friend then explained to mo that 
finding Iho diiTcronoe of time betw^cen 
ob>erviugthc disappearance of tho satellite 
where we w’ore, and tho time at Greenwich 
at the ‘imc moment, as given in tho “Nau¬ 
tical Almanac,” would give the difference of 
longitude in //we, and as one hour corresponds 
to 15 degrees, it can be easily ixiduccu to 
degrees and miimlcs, remembering that, if 
tho observed hour is earfitr than tho 
Greenwich time, the observer’s longitude is 
ms/ of Greenwich; and, if mu&t bo 

li'fbt of the place from which Iho longitude 
! i-v mea'^ured. 

Obi flient to directions—tbe telescope being 
again adjusted—I^lookcd, but the little satel¬ 
lite vras btill n good way distant from the 
plamf. My kind instructor, however, tolditno 
that it would disappear before perceptibly ap- 
proacliing any nearer its primary, as it would 
there pass into its shadow, which, he said, 
lay on that side of, and not exactly bohiuu, 
the planet. ^ 

“Indeed,” continTicd he, “at times tho, 
shadow is so projected with regard to tho 
earthy tnat tho third and fourth satellites 
vanisli and reappear ogaih on tho samcmido 
of his disc. You must now bo on tho low- 
out, as it is now twenty-four minutes past 
eight o’clock by our time; and, as oJr posjlion 
ia east of Gi-ocinvicb, \fo must expect it to 
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lioppen sdToral minutes sSoncr than the iimo 
f;iven in the Almanac. This button at your 
right hand, when pressed down, instan¬ 
taneously stops the hand of the clock, 
which, you observe, goes all round the dial 
every second, Tnis arrangement is oxcood- 
* ingly useful in very delicate observations; 

but, as in such a one as the present the 
^ Timo cannot bo taken so exactly as tho frac¬ 
tional part of a second, you need not make 
use of it, but keep your oyo fixed on tho 
satollito, and count tho seconds along with tho 
clock, BO as to bo ablo to tell mo tho exact 
second when if disappears.” 

I kept my oyo on tho satollito which 11 
expected soon to vaziish, and counted tho 
seconds as well as 1 could; but in my excite- ! 
ment I once or twice lost cowit, tind had to 
look again at tho clock at my side. 

Not yet eclipsed ?” * 

“ No; it is as bright as ever.” 

“ It ought to begin to disappear in a few 
seconds, so keep a sharp look-out, and (ount 
carefully.” 

“Now it is beginning t a disappear—seven- 
icon, eighteen—I can’t count—why, it is out 
of sight altogether now;” and as I said so I 
fairly leapt from my scat in tho excitement 
of tho chase. 

“Can’t count?” said my friend,laughing. 
“Why, who taught you aiithinctic? Thcio 
was plenty of time if you had been cotl 
about it. But when did it hcfjin to diaap- 
pcar?” 

” At tho fourteenth second, I think—^that 
is, at 20 minutes, 14 seconda past eight 
o’clock.” 

“ Then, as I ^aid before, tho ' Nautical 
Almanac’ gives 8 honrs^ 40 minutes as 
tho corro'ipouding lime at Greenwich. 
OuV timo is, consequently, 13 minutda, 46 
seconds earlier than at Greenwich; and wo 
infer that our position must bo coot cf that 
meridian by a longitude which corresponds to 
13 minutes, 40 seconds. Now, you will find 
that, redneed to degrees and minutes, it is 
. equal to 3 degrees, ^ feinutos, SO seconds, 
wiiich is our longitude.” 

1 new told my friend how anxious I was 
to / CO Saturn and his rings, which, t had 
h^,ird, was a very gi*ard sight when seen 
With a good telescope, and asked him to point 
tberlnstrifmcntto it. 

^Saturn,” answered ho, “ii Jn t now* in a 


very bad position for seeing his rings, os we 
can see littio more than their odgo. In 
the month of November, 18C1, Iho planet 
was in snob a position with regard to tho 
earth that iho plane of tho rings passed 
Ihrongh the earth, and, consequently, their 
extremely thin edge only was turned towards 
us, and to all but tho largest telescopes they 
seemed altogether to disappear. They aro 
now becoming moro inclined, and from year 
to year will appear moro and more open, 
until 1869, when they will bo seen to tho 
greatest advantage. On tho occasions when 
tho rings disappear, tho satellites—of which, 
you well know,eight liavoboen obmrvcd—aro 
much moro easily seen, and sometimes appear 
like beads on tho thin throaU of light which 
is all that can then bo seen of those singular i 
appendages. Look now, and I think you 
will find fSaturn in tho field of view.” 

“ Oh, yes, I sco it! It is not so lar^o as 
Jupiter; but, like him, I see it has several 
belts; but they bcom much more faint, and, 
unlike his, arc not conBned to tho planet’s ' 
equator. From what you said, I suppose that 
tho two bright protuberances I see at tho 
sides, which look very much liko handle i to 
it, aro all I shall bo able to see of the ilng . 
But you spoke ol eight moons. I can only 
Si^o four— 110, now that my cyo become j 
accustomed to tho light, 1 sco another; bus 
that makes only fivo. What has become of 
tho other three ?” 

“In consequence of tho groat dibtanco»of 
tho Haturiiian system, only a few ol tiio 
Cncbl and largest telescopes in use aro ablo 
to miko tho others ohscrvablo at all, and 
I then only at times when tho condition of tho 
atniosphcfo is most favourable. For tho 
samo rchoon their dimensions have not been 
ascertaihed with any certainty.^” 

Then followed a long and very lucid 
explanation by my kind instructor, from 
which 1 gleaned many notable ti'uths, and 
ho fiuibhcd by desiring mo to repeat my visit 
on tho next clear evening, when ho said 
ho would extend our inquiries into Ihoso 
realms of spaco which stretch far beyond tho 
limits of our aystem, and view some of tho 
wonderful and interesting ohjoots wiiich lio 
thoio. Thanking my friend ior his kind 
mstructions, and telling him thijj; I would, 
with pleasure, accept of his invitation to corns 
another night, 1 turned homowai^ds* 
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RIllDS, BEASTS, AND FISHES; 

<VnOLi.SALE, BLTAIL, AND FOB EXPOBTATION.-MENAGERIES SUPPLIED. 

BY BEV. J. G. WOOD. 

IN TWO PARTS.—1. 

** 1\ J'AKE you the tour of the uoilJ,” wre^te Alphon Ku'r to ru lUcniling tra- 
vellcr, “I ^^ill make tlio tour of my garden ” And he write hL> tour, ono 
of the cliarmingcst books of tiHud ever committed to tyiJb; observant, witty, and 
ofetimes strangely pathetic, astho«pcrfumcof a flower or tlio rustling of a leaf thuills 
the chords ot human sympathy. What delightful letters arc those, quaintly dated 
from “ Sur le dos” and ‘‘ Sur Ic vontrohow f^jll of incident,how rapid of action, 
and how graphically descriptive of the nations that inhabit the turf or dwell upon 
the oak-leaf! Yet the scant linxits of a subuiban garden formed the boundary of his 
travels; and a few minutes sufPeed to travorso the spacerwjiich furnished such 
sirango histories, such piquant anecdotes, and such subtle observations of maun^ • 
and customs. So can any one, being imbued with a similar spirit, make inostJijjte- 
csting travels wiUiout stirring from his native fcil, aud see more astonishing thmgs 
at homo than ho would meet at the antipodes. I made such a journey a fewdaysaju, 
aud if tlig object of travelling bo to see strange sights, to hear strange languages, and 
to witness strange customs, to all intents and purposes I had travelled into distant 
•lands, though w ithiu sight of the Monument, and within smell of the Thames. • 


miDS, IJEASTS, AND FISHES; 


In tbc distant cotmtiy where T found myself, after a quarter oi an bourns walk 
from London 15rid^?e,*tho pepubtion is divided into two great sections; namely, 
resident and floating; the fonner nx'ognisablc hy a universal tendency to hooked 
noses and glossy black ciuL; and the krter of diverse typ(?s and costmnes, but with 
a peculiar addle in the walk and a characteristic brouza on the countenance that 
smack of the ocean and its many hanlships. < 

Every one who lias travelled aware that each hnd lias its peculiar smell 
Your nose acquaints you with your \ic‘inity to France, iliougli the night bo black 
pitch: and the odours which herald the approach to Ostend arc more familiar 
than pleasing. So in this ivgion the nostrils are never greeted wdth an honest 
British smell, but inhale a nii\ed rwlolence of fried lish. garhe, lar, and tlieinost 
remarkable tolacco ever coiivertiH.1 into smoke. Now and then a whiff of a pungent 
and exotic cjumictcr just touches the olfactcay nerves, and Avafts the mind to Ihi 
aridA\ildsof Soiitlitrn Africa or the dank thickets of tvopic.d America, but passes 
away before it can be traced to source, overpowered by the nijTiad (xlouis 
through which it has to imikc it& way. As to sounds, it L only ue(vlful to AAalk 
slowly tlirongh this Rtraii3< land to hear e\(ry imaginable diidect to which the 
human race is liable: and, as thc,traA(dcr is sure not to undei*standone word of 
the coiiATrsation, he is a'-noil off in i»oint ot novilt) as if ht* had joinneye'l im* 
thousand miles, and laud'd in a totally unknown countiy. Strangely enough. .i 
sound, or the echo of a sound. occa*sioually jxmttrait's through the Bal)cl of many 
languages, and recalls to the travtlleFs miml tin* pungent odour jiL4 numtioiicd,' 
togv'tlier Avith idt^is of boundltS'j Avastcft or rich tro])ie 4 d scenery. As to strange 
sights tlu 10 are fi'Av. stranger than thatAAhieh met myeye^; namely, an ilophant 
.11 a nd coat, A\,iJking quietly up the street, and no one taking the least notice 
of him! 


The key to tlie a none id'.is that had flasheil thioiigli the mind atu,', thia—There 
niiLst actually be a cclony of wildbcad'^ in the mhU of a di'usr. jxipulation : and 
the residnts mud bo so familiar A\ith the fieice and poAveiful deni^enb of the diwrt 
and the jujii,L that tiny eo.i'^e to tJvC any iiiUn.d in suoli ev(iy-day sight.^. For 
my oAvn ]urt, liaAing had n(» i^raclieal exjiakaoe of such a life. I cann(>rLait think 
that tin fact of ^ix or se\(n Iioih, hall as man^ tigi'j^. fcAv*^ a\oI\(*s, a j nma or 
tAvo, and a i»aity of IfoiianL being houseil in my n( \t-door neiglilx>ur h baik-yaixl, 
Avould ha\e an^injurious effea ou my ])cace of mind, and that tlie AoieiS of tiK'so 
^ nocturnal prowleis might tend to i loduce redks-^ nights. Custom, however, n> all- 
‘ pOAvci-ful; and even though a tiger do *, ocea^iona/ly knock out the side of hU rage, 
and indulge in a quiet Avalk thnbgh the sfn'ef , ur a leopard es«'Aj)e from its 
keeper, and Lave to bo hunted fium one court into anoilier. until captured and 
garotted, the rcbidcnts, dou})tle‘.d 5 , l()ok leniently upon these little <*scapudcs, and 
certainly sc* m to caio no more ftr a Hon or tig<T than for a dog or cat. 

Being 111 a strange land, the traveller oneht to investigrito its mmmera and 
^customs ; £0 I traced*- the elephant to tlm spot Aihcr. his temporary home had 
ewdcutly been tstiblished, and, rather to hir, surprise, proposed to enter lie Avas 
very wquisitiAi^put liL pioboscisrqand my sliould(*rs once or twice, and then began 
t^robe my pocra'ts; but, finding nothing eatable except a handkerchief and a pair 
o«‘..hicfcen toitoi-os, 1 ,e divw om,]o nn.l let me jxi-s. He was a very little elel)liant. 
kmlly b^gor than a Xowfeimdlan.l do-, but vo.dufully ruriona, 6 risk, and 
cnffgctic. He wa? roin;ukii..le, too, fiom tito fa( t of having come fioiu MRlacc.n 
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and being supposed, by his experienced owner, to have atftiined his full growth. 
On entering a modest archway, such as frequently flanks commercial houses for the 
purpose of admitting the carts uaerl for the conveyance of heavy goods, I found myself 
in ths midst of a dq>6t whei-e are assemblcfl beasts and birds from every country 
tinder tho sun. Partaking, necessarily, of the same character as the ordinary 
inenagorics, it differs from them by the fact that the ocenpafion is only temporary, 
and that the cage which holds a lion on Monday muy be tenanted ou Tuesday by 
tiger, leopard, or pimia. To this strange place are brought the furred and* 
feathered races from all qufirtera of the globe; some being purchased from ships 
tJiat enter the docks a foreign voyage, bux; the greater part being forwarded 
by regularly-ap])OTnted agents, 'rkcre is, perhaps, iixirdly any trade so widely 
ramified as that whicli supplies menageries with their inhabitants. Every fierce, 
nirc,or beautiful animal that can be ca]>tured is forwarded to this depot, and thence 
the creatures arc distributed throughout Europe, England taking but a com¬ 
paratively small number, '\^'hile I was in the Imilding, two telegrams arrived; oue 
» announcing that tlirec Benga] tigers were on their wShwind another that the fifteen 
Imndrt'd Java s})jirrows had ju-t come into dock, at one of the great seaport towns. 
rn)i>ably, Ix^foiv the ueek had ended, the tfiree tigers were speeding to three 
different jijirts of Europe, and not a Java s]Kirrow would remain under that roof. 

Ou the jKxrtuiilar tby when I visited the establLshment, there was only one 
- ■who, according to the keeper's account, “wius not over-tame, nor yet over- 
t,j»itcful.'’ But, as he alhnved the keeper to put his hand into the cage and pat his 
face, 1 thought that In* was qu^te as tame as a wolf could Ik* oxjKK’ted to be. The 
keeper has himself wiinotlung of a character, and, though the beasts remain for a 
limited and uneoriain time under hi& charge, he contrives to teach them some kind 
of tricks, d'hero wu's a jnuua who had to sit up like a dog while “begging,’' and 
wh<!> Would only obey after a vast amount of siiarling and remonstrance. 'J'lio 
nionke}s liad to «ilaam in honour of their visiU>r, and wen* tolerably obedient, Avitli 
the exeeiitiou of (>ne iuipt'rtinenl little i»bjeet, who flatleuiHl himself aiiains* the back 
ili the cage, ■wheio the ln*ep(T's cUill could not reach him, and Iduntly docUneil to 
pi*rform the required obciNuu’O. The k<'C]>er, however, was not going to be 
iiiMiltcil by a monkey, and o]K*ned the cage door. As soon as he saw' the door fairly 
utien, jhior J**ck yielded the pfiinl. carried liis ^lud to his temples, ducked his hcail, 
and then came boldly forward, as having earned iqipbuse, and diverted iiiteudiiig 
punish men t. * • * 

One mo]iiber of the niunlvey^ribe A^as too tare and pivcious an article to be kept 
in company with tlu'se more liardy and AoUtile animals, and residi*d in a Ijack-room 
of an adjoining hou.se. Tins w,is a fine yoiiii<t t'hiinpanzec, in pcrfi*ct health, and 
tame a.s a pi't puppy. Ills owner curricil him into the room, sAvinging him by his 
hands like a child, drojiped him ou the sofa, and, theiigli the doors that conmmni- 
cabri with the street were all o]K*n, Sitt doAvn at his desk aiKl ifiok no further notice 
of the Animal, lliere he sat on the sofa, his knees gathercxl to his chin, aneWffs 
long anus wrapped round him much as a lady envelops herself in a sIihaa'I. JH*c was 
quite affable in deiutkiuour; p(*riiiitfc«l me to examine his Avouflcrful hantls,«'ith 
their large flattened fingers ami little tliuiulis, and allowc*! me to pull liisV^rs 
without disjilaying Ihe slightest irritation, following the example of his owner. 1 
him up by his hands and swung him about, for the purpose of tJkting 
* bis weight. JS’o one would have imagined, on looking,at tin* tittle blu-k felloAV on 
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the sofa, hortr very heavy ho was; for, even if ho had been a third larger, and yet 
weighed no more, he would have appeared rather a heavy animal, IIo tnod hii 
bestto be conversational, but his vocabulary was limited to the words, “ Hoo! hop 
uttcrod loudly and rapidly, his lips shooting out the while in a kind of trumpet 
shape. 

He was presently gratified with a pear, and began to cat it in a manner that w^us 
wondcsrfully dow and deliberate. I have often read in French romances of certain 
pssi.'sonagcs “absorbing” any delicacy of vhich they were particularly fond, and 
used to think that the expression was more fanciful than accurate. But tho sight of 
tho chimpanzee eating his pear convinced me that the novelists had chosen a per¬ 
fectly apt word. He vciitably absorbed liis pear, drawing it slowly and contem¬ 
platively through his tectli, os if pondering on the flavour, and not permitting a 
particle of its succulence to escape his palate. He contrived to reject tho rind, 
allowing it to fall on the sofa as he drew the ripe fruit between his teeth. But 
after he had quite finished the pear, sitting in retrospection of past enjoyment, he 
took up a little bit of tlic rej Vtcd rind, examined it on every side, put it into his 
mouth, and ate it. Another bit followed in a few moments, and before many 
minutes had elapsed the whole of tho rind had vauislicd. Thus have I seen many 
a s-'hoolboy, proud of his new knife, draw forth the shining steel exultiiigly, ixxjI 
his pear, throw down the rind, and, after he has fmibhed tho fruit, find his mind 
misgive him, take up tho rejected portions, and eat them; so that, but for the name 
of the thing, he might have eaten the entire fruit at once. Altogether, I liked tlie 
quaint, old-fashioned animal, and thought it was a, thousand pities that his beau¬ 
tiful mild brown eyes should over gleam with senseless, biiitid ferocity, as certainly 
will be the case if he lives to adult age. I would not like to say ^^VivcitP' of him, 
though I wish him well wdth all my heart. 

Happening, as lias already been monlioncd, to have in my pocket a couple of 
chicken tortoises, I bethought myself of the strange anti]>€atliy that is said to exi!>t 
between the anthropomor]'jhous apes and the reptiles in general—harmlc'^s lizard or 
tortoise friglitoiiiiig the creature as much as a venomous facipent. So I look c 
toitoi&c out of my pxrkct, and held it tow'anls the ape. He seemed to bo more 
puzzled witli the strange creature than afraid of it, and pushed out his lips to a 
w’-ondcrful exteqt, muttering, as w^re, in an under-tone. He did not like to 
have tho toitoise brought near him, and retreated slowly as I held out the reptile 
towards him, behaving altogether like a dog wher a wme-glass is offered to him, 
bntl^till retaining his gentle mannei. Poor Tom is now, T bedeve, on his travcli 
again, having become the inmate of an itinerant menagerie. 

In an adjoining yard the n.q)ti’cs were in great force, turtles and tortoises of 
various kinds being there established. A large vessel, partly filled with water, ami 
rrcctcd in a sloping pCAsition, so as to allow the inmates to enter or leave the water 
js they liked, w’as full of the aquatic CJiconians oi Aincrici, “ hearty as bucks and 
hWv as stones,” according; to the remark of the attomhint, who was very proud of 
Jtts tOT^iscs. Tlieso creatures arc carnivorous and mostly hungry, feeding largely 
on MVe-mait. Weight is as good a criterion of a healthy tortoise as of a healthy 
ciw, and when the creatures hocome light they are in a fair way of dying. 

^ndjortoises had taken possession of tno yawls, a stable, and an nuthouse, 
and^in spite of*thoir unwieldy shape and bony niiia^, had contrived to ^rawl into 
the nwst astonkhintt localities, the manger being a favourite tpot with thm . It. 
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wsus no easy matter to trayerse these places, for the tortoises literally swarmed ou 
the groimdf and it was necessary to stand on one leg, and kick the tortoises away, 
in order to secure arc sting-placo for the other. They ore vegetahle-fccdcrs, and cat 
Largo quantities of cabbagc-lcavcs, which arc thrown carelessly on tho ground. 
I’hcir eggs wore very plentiful—roundisJi white objects, about as largo as those of 
the p'^con, but more globular. They arc very good eating if taken when frcslj, 
and every one who had a taste for this diet might be supplied wiUi new-laid 
tortoise eggs at a rate little higher tlian that which is paid for tho so-called nov* 

. laid eggs of the fowl. Tlie shell is extremely thick, hard, and solid; tlio white, 
or albumen, stiffly gelatinous; and tho yolk of a very dark colour, spotted with 
minute dots of black, much like the mantle of a common snail. To empty and clean 
these eggs is not a very easy tadi, for tho albumen is so very stiff that it is likely 
to “Ijurst the egg asunder rather than to pass out llirough the little aperture that ia 
made in the shell. 

In nciglibouriug yards are to be seen large heaps of valuable diclls, inlcd up 
*carolct£)ly in tlie open air as if they were rubbish out of contractors’carts. 
Even tho costly shells, which, in tlicir rough and unpolished condition, arc sold by 
weight, are to be seen flung about as if they possessed no value whatever, and are 
tossed here and tliere like tho sovereigns over a banker’s counter. Like those coins, 
however, tho shells are perfectly appreciated, and, however carelessly they may sccni 
to bo thrown about, a f*inglo specimen would be missed if it were removed, and the 
attendant would be forced to account for it. Here tho shdls arc prepared for the 
tnarkot—an oporalioii which demands no slight dull, though the instruments arc 
few and simple. In tho open she'd, whore the shells are polished, little is to bo seen 
excel)t an army of shells in every stage of ijrogross. a common grindstone worked by 
the foot, and a number of shallow tubs filled witli liquid. As an example of the 
change that is wrought by manipulation, a specimen of tho common lialiotis, or 
e.M-oar, is &oh\ tod, And its rough outer burfaco applied to the grindstone. Round 
ru* 5 hes tho stone, a cloud of strange dust flics from tho shell, and a very peculiar 
dfloiu* strikes the nostrils. In a few seconds the rough, sliapclcss, colourless 
surface h> transformed into a bright, shining plate, glittering with the colours of the 
rainbow, and pleasantly smooth to tho touch. Steam cannot be employed in this 
part of the pioei'ss, as th^ shells have to be,“ humoured,” and tho force to be 
applied in a very viu-iablc manner. In very valuable specimens tho polishing is 
entirely done by hand; and*& have a specimen of a‘lialiotis prepared by the 
delicate liayils of a lady, in whith every line of the slicll is Bcrupuloudy presewed, 
and its soft undulations, uninjured by tho stone, have an indescribably beautiful 
effect. Many of tho highly-ornamcntcfl sheils, especially tha*ie which have a 
darkibli coating upon a nacreous basis, owe tho greater part of their brilliancy 
to artificial means, tbe outer coat being removed in certain determinate patterns by 
means of tlio whc<*l, and the beautiful nacre exhibited honsath. In many other 
filiclls, .acids are employed for tlie same purjiosc, and spots, stripes, and patchjg*tf 
flarkcr and lighter hues are produced at will. ^ 

In these ostablisliTucnts it is needful to fay aside, for the time, the organ of 
wonder, for no ono can tell wliat he is likely to meet. An attendant opcnctlylic 
door of itn old pigeon-cage, and, thrusting in both hands, became very busy in tlio 
intoriccji^Catcbihg, As we thought, tho inclosed pigeon. Out came tlio hands,^bcar^ 
ing, not a pigeon, or even a buxl, but a great heap of <JiameleOus, sixteen or b6vcji- 
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teen at least. One clianieleon is at any time a comical sight, ivith its funny, 
gtasping foot, and its great oyes, that move quite independently of eJU*Ji otlior, and 
ran be twisted al)Out with astounding mobility. But the spectacle of some sixteen 
chameleons all in a heap, their tails twining and coiling about like small snakes, 
their absinxl heads protinding wherever they bad a chance of so domg, and each * 
having a tight hold of foim or five others, wiis a]nif).st too ludicrous for description. 

After leaving the domains, which have been very superficially described, the 
questions arise in the mind, How got these creatures bore? now were they 
caught, how traiij'ported, and what is to be done with them? AVc slniU try to 
answer tlu’se queries Jis briefly as ]) 0 '^sible. 

In the fii-st jdaee, tlio trade in vild beasts—term including most animated 
beings—is a system as regular as the trade in tea, or coffee, or cotton, or any otlier 
nicrcliaiulise. iSoino creatures, of v liicb jiarrots are the most numerous, arc brought 
over by sailors, who intend them xs presents for their sweethearts, and sell them for 
grog and tobacco as soon as tliey land, 'rhese, liiov\cver, are hanlly considered as 
fonuiijg i»art of the regular t^ade, and boar a \ cry small pro])ortioii to the great 
mass of living ere.itures that are btought from all parts of the world. A dealer, 
such as tlie proprietor of the e,staUi*linieijt J am d'senbintjf, has a staff of agents 
ill every couiitiy on the globe, and those agents eommiinicate ith the nativivs of 
tlic various coiuitiies. 

In India the agcnt> hate a conqiaratixely (•lu’sv la'-k, tlu‘n‘ aie ei’ilain lrilu»>. 
who iuak(‘ their lixing c\cluM\ely by the capture of wild aiiiinaK wliieli tiny 
eiwiaio with wondeiful shill and couraiio, iind'v\hieli they mostly K.eep alive until 
tliey meet ailhasali'. 'J'liere are, ii(n\e\er, iuaiiyv»f the boasts and biidsMliioh 
are not sold, and, but for the aceoiniuo Utiiig liul)it'» of th-nr taptoi's, would soon 
devoui the sums gained by the s.de of other ereutim*s. As sckui as it is found that 
they canncji bo soil they ai-' killed and oat'm, and the skiiH preserved for tlu‘ 
chance of a tale on some future d* y, <h'ii»d skin« eating no foi^d ami oceiijiying no 
cagi's. The agent mav \isit an eneampmont of such a tiibo, a^kfor a coitain beast, 
birti, or iei»tile, ami feel tolerably sun* ih.il it b(‘ brought to Iiini. Or, he ean 
give an ordef for so many tigd.-, so many elepluiuts, and be certain of getting 
them at a givi n time. 

In other eounlrie-. tJie agenN are obliuOil to s]» mi 1 mueli time and truuhh* in 
obtaining the ere* tiire<; but tlu^ sy.deui K no^^ (an le 1 to sueb perfection, llial, if 
miy gonthMiian or liidy upuld I»kc an el(*pliaijt foi^iaivab* rid nir. a tiger as an 
oruaineut to tlic gardi'ii, a civHodile or liippojiotamus for tlie lah *, or an ostrich or 
emeu for thelauu, theuish can be gratified by merely a<Mreshing a letter to the 
London dealer. He uiJl calculate distaiiei*, tJie tiaie oeeu])ied in catching and 
tran^iorting tlie dcsiretl animal, give a close estimate of tlic coat, and deliver it 
at tlie dwr on the aiipo'nted day. 



PUZZLE PAGES. 

« 

* 4 liTHOUGH oar ddight »to bo stiaigbtfonvard and * 1 oneefc as tins wld gee , iro here 
ijL dcq^gn and do, with malice picp&nse, mtond to ciam into these, onr Pu/zle Pages, as 
much of the Roaudabont, as many my&tcnP'», as much chicane, and halting doubt, and great 
«iisloadu»g, as human nature will be IiIlIy to put up with Wo may ssy tins in our favour 
—although, bo it minded, we wish to suffer manfully for the tiouble, vexation, and beating 
of tomples wo mav cause—that tho toast and scntiniont which we shall piopose at this festive 
season u—May }Ou find us and our machinations out I 

1-ILLUSTRATED PROVEPJL 





2 —PIC 1 GLIAL CJIVL VDE. 


SOUTH 


Attached io bubbles oft, my first 
ITath figured till the bubble burst; 

Oft raismg money lihe tho wind, 

And loaiing nought but wreeU behind; 
Although, to most, a sign of sooth, 
rommeicial honour, thiiii, and tiuth. 
«l&ybrhcd in prater, my second dwells. 


Like prisoned rogues in silent celte,^ ^ 
Condemned, alone, to be \r tho 
Till punfiLl from eaithlv dross 
My last, an empty beaded thing, \ 

Doth often make the wclkm r pg, * 

My whole, with Ihonght and laiit^hter jvliiodi 
la aye with joy and mirth ct&bi&dl. 






Hy first, with half my second, strong, 
Is fain to nrgo tho steed along; 

Or in the warchonso to enfold 
The goods it heeps in firmest hold ; 
Hy second in tlie forest wide 
Its dappled Wni is sooth to hide, 

Or swifily o'er tho moontain height 


It hurries on in mazy flight; 

My third, when armed, in danger’s front 
Is bold to bear the battle’s brant; 

^And yet in pence in safety bears 
The honschold goods of many cores; 

My whole a town in Spain provides. 

And gives to light the things she hides. 


i—PICTORIAL CnARADIi. 



^All Imow me well, as, silent still, 
^\l^iler them my breast; 

Y3^ew tbero ni-e, for love or wUl, « 
J Would seek in mo their rest. 

And yet my first is pleasing, when 
With Idndly air ’tis worn; 

Aad contrasts well when fast young men 


Hold virtno tip to scorn. 

My second, in a clever hand, 

Metes ont to maidens fair 
The means wherewith they may expand, 
And sail with modish air; 

My second, also, ajyrojpoa *■ 

Another place for hanging clothes. 





TUB zmtoim TABliS. 


THE EDITOR'S TABLE. 

My dear LAD3,-r-All tho various professions, businoBSQ^ and trades 
by which men earn their livelihood have their advantages and disad- 
wantages; and in none, perhaps, do the former so largely preponderate as 
in the profession of literature. To my mind, one of the chief pleasures 
of such Vork is the community of feeling that is established between the 
writer and his readers. This is more specially marked when, as in my 
ease, one is a writer for boys. In youth not only are one’s likes and 
dislikes more strongly felt than is the case in after life, but they are 
much more strongly and freely expressed. When an adult rjader of a 
magazine or book does not like an article or tale, he does not continue to 
read it; but when a lad is simihirly disappointed, he does not let the 
matter rest so quietly. When I sat at the Editor's table of the late 
lamented Union Jack,” communications nsed "to pour in upon me by 
^ores. Some contained suggestions, somb expressions of approval, some 
criticisms of the most refreshing straightforwardness and candour. “Why 
do you put such rot as this in?” “I call this story downright bosh, and 
aU tho other fellows think the same.” “ That story of yours is not half 
as good as usual.” “ I should advise you to tell Mr. —— to shut up and 
got some one who can wito the sort of things boys like.” Those are 
specimens of tho candid criticisms of which I received scores, I may say 
hundreds, of examples. The bitters of these stern expressions of disap¬ 
proval were counterbalanced by the sw'ects of tho letters, happily much 
more numerous, of oommendation; while the suggestions made were 
sometimes valuable, and would have been even more so liad they not been 
so absolutely contradictory to one another. Some boys wanted all talcs 
and no articles on miscellaneous subjects ; others did not care much for 
stories, but wished that I would devote a much larger portion of tho 
magazine to useful kinds of information. , One wanted articles on games, 
indoor and out ; another was going to learn shorthand, and was urgent 
that instruction on that held should appear. Carpentry and chemistry, 
electricity and model steam-engines and steamboats, were subjects much 
desired. Dog, pigeon, chicken, and rabbit fanciers, all wanted a page or 
two. Natural history was strongly advocated, and collectors of postage 
stamps, sea-weeds, fossils, and wild-flowers, were all clamorous that a 
portion of the magazine should be set aside for theif special subjects of 
study. 

Now, 1 own 1 like all this frank outspokenness and candid cxprc|£i^ 
of opinion. It blings me close to my readers, and is absolutely refreshing 
in an age when people do not often speak out their miuds. It is, therv> 
fore, with pleasure that I once more assume tho ^duties of £dit 9 r of a 
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Boy’s Magazine, agd I shall be happy to hear from my readeis at all times, 
and to answer, as far as I can, all sorts of questions in a page that will be 
‘pecially devoted to coiTospondeiice ; and sliall bo glad of letters on all 
subjects of interest to boys. At the same time, while ready to listen to 
suggestions. I would point out that except as to the new matter, I have 
no responsibility, and that, with the exception of the addition of this 
matter, the magazine is already mapped out, and no changes are possible. 
BnuTON’s Boys Own M \zine was so great a favourite ^ith the boys 
of the last generation that I have no fear whatever that you will find it 
loss interesting than your fathers did ; and I can only say that I will do 
my best to make the new part equal to the old. Many of the very best 
of the writers of boys’ stories have promised me their aid; and although 
I know that bo5"s are rather hard to please, I think that they will be 
satisfied with the wonderful sixpennyworth that Messrs. Waud, Lock and 
Co. are going to give thr'/i. 

I daresay that the piiiingj^of this nnigayino has caused you some 
surpri'^e, and that the lettering A, B, 0, and the commencement of page 
1 at each of these letters, has proved a little bewildering. It is just as 
well tliat I sh nild explain the inaticr to you at once. This arrangement 
has been made for your own advaufago. As the magazines tor a year will 
contain, in all, L*ioG pages, tlicj' could haidly be bound up in two volumes, 
as these would be much too cumbrous to be* conveniently handled. If 
bound in throe volumes, however, each will be of ro.a'sonablo bulk, and at 
the end of the year they will therefore be issued in iliis form. But it would 
be a nuisance for a boy who wants to read a to have to*get down 
all three volumes to obtam it; moreover, tliest* w'fio, iu.stoad of taking the 
monthly parts, piircha'^e the ningaziue at tlie end of the year, may not 
wish, or, rather, may not have the funds.Ito buy thi-ee volumes. It would 
not tlierefore do to hind up four monthly magazines lo make a volume, 
as none of the serial sifuie'n would be fiiushcd m it. In ord<r, then, that 
each volumt'O^Iiall be comjdele^in it-^elf, wt* have hit on the plan that Ins 
been adopted. All that will ]»o necessary ni swndiug the magazine to the 
finder is to instruct Inn to bind all the A the B'h, and all -the C’s, 
in separate voJiinir*s, and you will thim have three complete books with 
the pages nninbered coiLsecnJively from beginning to end, and each 
Containing one or more complete serial talcs, besides other btorics and 
inisticliancous articles. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDaBR, 

SETENTJEEN YEARS AJSD POUR MONTHS A CAPTIVE 
AMONG THE DYAKS OP BORNEO. 


BY JAMES OBEBXWOOD, ABTlIOIl OF “ A NIGHT IN A WOKKHOUSn/* ETC. 



My X I'osciitatioi] to tlio Cip’ahi of the MjrgiivU 


CHAPTER IL 

Tu -nliicb I am iloggod to no purpose—I "visit Bill Jupp in chains—lie is rofoimcdi and otir 
mlimacy cc®os—I inspect the crocodilo-shop for the last tinio—Bccomo a stevodore's 
boy, and am once more flogged—I enter os a •‘stow-anoy** on board Iho Margaret, 
West induunon—I am discovered. ♦ 

j^Y parente having arrived at the melancholy conclusion that I was eithei 
U- kidnapped or drowned, and that if ever they set ejes on mja again it would 
. in a parish dead-house, or as brought to their threshold palBd,*and extended on 
shutter, were overwhelmed with emotion on my suddenly appearing before thenv 
This I was easily enabled to do by reason of the street-door of our house beiag 
istened by a latch merely. There was mother at the window, her ejes red witC 
eeping; my father, before the neglected flie-grate, haggard, jaded, and with his 
it on his head, as though he had but recently returned from a piotractej} and 
jfiucccssful hunt after me j and my aunt from Cablo-strcot—who never visite^ 
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our liouse except oA extraordinary occasions—busily writing what I aftcrwai'ds 
discovered to be a faitliftd description of my attire, height, and complexion, for 
circulation among constables and watermen- Hot, hungry, dusty, trembling with 
guilt and apprehension, I stood in the shadow of the open parlour-door, beseech¬ 
ingly meeting the amazed glances of the thre j pairs of eyes that greeted me. This 
interesting picture, howe^ cr, was composed and effaced iii less than a tcntli of 
the time it has here tiikcii to describe. 

“ Thank God I Oh, iny dear Reuben, you cruel, cruel boy I” and in an instant 
my mother was cuddling me close to Iht, and kissing me, so that my heart instantly 
changed its burden of fear for one of remorseful sorrow ; and as I piped my eye, 
and clasped my bands round her neck, I rcsohed that tlic most desolate island the 
world cogld afford sliould iicver tempt me to leave her. At this distance of time 
it will now and then occur to me, as food for mental speculation, whether, if my 
mother, at that time, had been allowed her way with nie, my path in life might • 
not have been entirely diffeient. Iknow what she would have dune if no one had 
interfered with her; she iMbuld have fed me and sent m(‘ to bed, and while I lay 
there, full of losing Ihoiiglits of lysr and cpiitc melleil thiongh lier kind behaviour, 
she would have come in, all in the daik, and, sitting by the bedside with my band 
in hers, she would liave talked to me, Heaven know.b wluit about, but convincingly, 
and to the purpose, I am sure. What important rObiilt& may have followed! x\ly 
wayward inclination, put in train by Master (’lusoc and the rest oi the roaming 
crew, and clinched by the Malay ^^omau, ^vould bievo yielded to her persuasion ’ 
and, doubtless, I should have become a so])cr London jouinoymon, or, maylni, ^ 
lich and re.spcelcd citizen. Well, if such would have been the case, and m> 
paients and my'^elf liavo been advantaged by it, the guilt of marling su(‘h a eou- 
suiumation lies at the dooi of my aunt Jane. 

“ Vrcll, upon my word,” excl'limed she to my iCiUful mother, ‘‘ tln\ is, indeed, 
a pretty way to reclaim him fioin xicioub and vagabond bai>ils! Maiy, 1 am 
ashamed of you. Is he to ])lay liis iiranks and befool you ])otU in ibis way*, 
JohuV” 

Now, I must coiifoss that at this period I >vas not o\er-inueli attached to my 
aunt Jane; endowed as slie wa j will) many a irtues, they were not djscoi ei able b y 
little boyfi* (*ior, indeed, by gi(^vu-up folk il tiny were fctiaiigeis, aiid not pai- 
ticularlyacute),by ic^ouoi the disguises she dressed them in. Sli<‘ always secmcOl 
as anxious to conceal her gnodue-ss as a miser tcfliiue Ins gold ; and as be secures bis 
3cardross in unlikely rags and fliliders, so she ((xmt about with her cliaiity ma&ked 
with stinginess, and her bolicilude with disdain ; nice enough to reflect on when 
you found her out, but until yefh did she was decidedly a loser, as you were liabb’ 
to rcgaid the good tm us she did you as mistakes on her part, or diplomatic triumplu' 
on your own. ndoubtcdly, slie was actiiati'd by the i>urest motives on tin.*' 
particular occasion • but, so far from appieciating them I could not help regard- 
jjjg her iiitcifcreucc as most umvanautably vindictive and cruel; and observing 
iiof father, in ^obedience to her suggestion, casting about for some handy means 
!3f chastisement, I frantically exclaimed against her as a wicked old woman, 

“You come with me, Mary,” was her reply, marebiug across the room, and 
liking my mother’s arm ; “ and let his father deal with him.” 

. Arming him.self with a slccveboard, my father proceeded to deal with me. 

“ Now, sir, tell mciwherc you havo been ?” 
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“ To Limehouse Fields, father.” 

To Limehouse Fields! Pray what took you there ?” 

»I went with a boy, father.” 

. ‘‘Well?” 

‘‘ To tell him a story.” 

“ Why, you audacious, false-speaking rascal!” replied my father as soon as 
* ho' had recovered his astonishment that such a flimsy and ridiculous excuse should 
be attempted on him; “ d’ye think to come it over mo in that way ?” Instantly 
I was subjected to such a series of siianks with t he sleevcboard, as, if they l)ad 
not betn deadened by my squealing, might have been heard on the other side of 
the street. 

AVas 1 the better for the flogging? Alas! bad, passionate boy that I was, I 
was the worse. I went to bed, for the first time in my life, without saying my 
prayeis, and cried myself to sleep with bitter and rebellious tears; and, thanks to 
the wicked angels I had invoked, di'eamt delicious dreams of commanding pirate 
jivahus and diving for pearls, and riding magnificently-caparisoned elephants 
through palm-groves, picking cocoa-nuts by tho way. This was bad for my 
iiinvhole'some temper, and in no wdsc prepared me to partake, with humility and 
contiition, of the diy In cad and sngailcss beverage that composed my breakfast. 

I became a changed boy; it got into my silly head that my father, my aunt, 
my u other even, were against me, and, sfciangely enough, I nourished the 
sii‘ij)icioa with a considerable degree of satisfaction. Regarded in this false light, 
my exploit of the previous day at»suined propoi-tions it had not before possessed— 
became a deed of daring that had convulsed uiy relations with terror, and brought 
on me heavy punishment. To bo sure, the nature of the punishment >vas not such 
as ii inflicted on detected daro-devils; and properly I should have been pilloried 
or placed in the stocks rather than have been spanked with a sleevcboard. 

In this latter respect Master Jupp was luckier than myself, though in tnitli the 
poor follow seemed not all alive to hi^advantage. Knowing from personal obser- 
Aution, as w'oll as from hints Bill bad, in the midst of Lis tribulation, let fall, what 
a Turk tlie conidoaler Avas, I Avaa not a little anxious to ascertain how ho had 
come off, and to that end made my Avay as soon as possible (which, by-tho-byc, • 
Avasn’t till late in the afternoon) to the shop, aLi sought, by hoveling about, to 
attract his attention. My mauceuvres, however, were unuACccssful. Spurred by 
my alarm, 1 approached close enough to sec that he was not in the shop—nay, 
nor in the shop-parlour—althougli, as I Avell knew, it was long past his time for 
reUiruIng from school, and as I could see by peeping in at a corner pane, and 
availing myself of some chinks that existed betwben some meal jars, the family 
were preparing to sit down to tea. 

What had become of Bill? AVas he banished from his homo? Had his 
inexorable father killed him? The nakedness of the upper windows, and the 
circumstance of there being no shutters before the shop-window, tended $o 
negative this latter terrible supposition; still, Bill being a dpobedient and 
reprobate boy, his parents might not have thought it worth while to avow thrir 
respect for his meniory by any such demonstration; and oven while his brothers 
and sisters Vere contentedly devouring bread-and butter in the back parl^^r, t{ic 
unhappy partner of my yesterday’s atrocity might be lying stark—beaten i^o 
death—in the wash<^houae beyond. By-and-by, however, my lionificd thoughts 
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were turned into a Ifresli channel by observing the Jupp serving-maid emerge 
from the shop, bearing a jug that, by its smoking, evidently contained hot t^, 
and something wrapped in paper that certainly w'as a hunch of bread, while 
depending from her forefinger was a great key attached to a ram’s-hom. 

Bill was a prisoner! The bread and tea were his prison faro, and the gpeat 
key was the key of his dungeon! My respect for so distinguished a boy increased 
prodigiously, and with eager, yet cautious, steps, I followed his gaoler. She 
traversed Jialf the length of the street, and then turned down a narrow alloy, 
which, from the cobble-stones with which it was paved, and its general horsey 
aspect, I knew to bo a mews. Into this unfrequented place I dare not follow her 
for fear of detection; but 1 watched her from behind a cart—saw her Imlt at a 
certain door, unlock it with the great key, disappear for a few moments, appear 
again, lock the door, and retrace her steps. 

As soon as the coast was clear, 1, too, was at the door, trying my haidcst to 
make out wliat was to be seen through the keyhole. There was nothing to be seen 
through the gloom that enveloped the place but the dim outline of a horse and a 
horse-stall; but tUeic were to Ik) heard sounds ot hnniaii mastication, blcuded 
with sighing and sobbing, and eviT and anon the clank of a chain. ** 

I aj)j)lied my lips to the kcylioJo. 

“ Are you in here, Bill 
“ I j that you, young Da’v id^er V” 

“ Yes. the m'ltter i )Vlrvt have they been doing to you, Bill ?” 

‘‘rUlel you know, yoiiboj.i»{ii ! tlie fii'sl tinle 1 meet you out:>hlt*:; it's all 
owing to 5^011 and your lolly l^ing old (’iiroo lluit Tin chainc(l Iieic!” 

And the Aiohnico of his einot'im caused the diy bread he w^s eating to descend 
ill an improper way, his gabping and biwilh-o.iU liing earning hi.s chain to rattle 
in a n* luiier ‘crrible to hear. liis mode of gieeiing a companion in di^tn'is had 
been anything but courteous; Mill, I rouUl not bear to leave him till J had fiu thei 
acquainted myself with the cause of liis iniseiy, ainl to that end climbed ii]) tJie 
door-post, and, drawing myhclf up by the giating over the door, looked in. ThoiC' 
was Master Jupp, hobbled by the leg wdth a chain horse* hobble, the block cud of 
which was passed through a ling by the manger; an upturned stable-pail served 
him as a stool^ by the wde of wh'ch was a brown stone pitcher, capable of holding* 
about two gallons. AV’thout doubt, he must have heard mo hauling myself uji, 
apd, with unaccountable malice, made ccitain on ray behalf mean¬ 

while, for no sooner did my face appear to him }>eliiud the grating, vhan a black¬ 
ing-pot was hurled towaids it. “ Take that!” exclaimed lie; and so I should have 
taken it, to my great hurt, but tliat the bars were too close together to admit of 
its passage. After tliij I felt no inclination to puisuc my inquiries, and, sliding 
down the door-pqst, left him to Lis fate. That it was not extremely cruel I know 
from the fact of ray meeting him at Sunday-school only two days after; on thU 
occasion, as the last, he declined converse with me; this time, however* in mild, 
though firm, language, and witn »a demeanour that convinced mo that he Avas a 
reformed boy. I never spoke to him afterwaids. 

Nor did I succeed in finding another agreeable companion to accompany mo in 
my rambles, for, as I have already hinted, I took to rambling, and thaOin defiance 
otmy aunt Jane’s admonitions, stinted meals, the sleeveboard, and, worse than all 
of my mother’s tears. Ratcliff Highway was my chief field of allurement, for in 
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that neighbourhood in those days, and, for all 1 know, at the present, there existed 
many dingy little shops rich in the products of the most remote regions of the 
earth—of the Indies, of the Guinea coast, and of the ocean isles of the distant 
South—furnished by long-voyaging mariners who navigated spice ships and ships 
that traded in dye-woods and ivory, and, as I then firmly believed, guineas from 
the coast of that name, the medium of barter being beads, and brass buttons, and 
hanks of copper wire. Never yet was boy so bewildered, so completely enchanted, 
as was 1 at the marvels these dingy shops exhibited. There were birds dead and 
stuffed, with legs longer than mine but slender as a tobacco-pipe, with yellow 
bodies and green necks, and beaks the colour of blood; others with staring goggle 
eye?, and with beaks long and sharp as skewers—some more gorgeous far than the 
peacock, but so small that at least six might have been stowed in one’s jacket 
pocket; one—^lie stood by himself in the middle—so tall that a hole warJ*cut in the 
window-board, lowering him to tlic knees, and yet his head so pressed the ceiling 
that you were convinced, were he only to tiptoe, he would either break his neck 
or force his goosc-like cranium through to the next floor—that is, if lie had boon 
alive. He was ticketed * ‘ Ostrich from South Af i iea,” and between his legs, to the 
number of thirty or more, was piled a heap of fiedJod globes, each larger than a 
baby's Iicad, and likewise ticketed “ Osliich Eggs.'* Then there were live birds, 
little as wrens and big as chickens, some savage and chained by the log, others 
loose in giant cages, climbing and swinging and rocki*.g‘and slnioking out in their 
. foreign tongues such a Babel oC BOun<l that the mere revcibcration of it lived in 
the cars an hour afterwards. All these bir<Is had most outlandish beaks—sonic that 
tamed like scoops, some that* turned down like hooks, and some with the upj>ev 
part crossing the lower, like a pair of «‘Cissor.'>; moreover, they ere of such 
various colours as arc never seen out of the sky—iiideod, it seoiiio 1 doubtful 
whether the rainbow itself could match them, or whether a cloud of ihem would 
not furniibli for the sun a more splendid setting than he often liinls. 

'J’his is but an imperfect inventory of t!’e ciuiobities furnished by one only of 
my Kalcliff shops; but it dwells in my mind nnre distinctly than the others, 
because 1 always made it a practice to pause and have a look in as I wont along, 
and as imari ably gave it my attention as I veturncl. chiefly, I believe, beeansethe 
bii Js wore merely a jdcasantly wonderful collection ; whcioas the other marvellous 
shops—^two of them in particular—were cramfeicd with hideousi'fcss, including 
great man-apes, haiiy-monthcd, with black lips and yellow.'* fangs; and crocodiles 
labelled “ Man-Eaters from the China Seas,” or ‘‘ From the Indian Archipelago,” 
which seemed*, indeed, a tremendously long way off; and live scipcnts, some no 
thicker than a sash-line, with “Poisonous” written on the jar in'which they lived 
—one called “The Deadly Cobra,” and another, who nestled in a tub and was 
partly hidden in the folds of a blanket, whose body was of the texture ot floor¬ 
cloth, whose eyes were like precious stones, and who had a^uestless, quivering 
tongue like a miniature pitchfork, ticketed “ Full-grown Boa-Constiictor, sixty 
guineas.” Such trifles as “Carib Skull Ojibbeway Braiu-llatchct,” 
tooed Head of New Zealand C'hief,” “Cain^ibal Forks fiom*the Sandwich 
Islands,’’ &c., 8cc.,mado up the of the show, after feasting oa which it was a 
real relief to hurry back to the bird-shop, and calmly contemplate the ostrich 
straining against the ceiling, and the sweet litUe birds of paradise, before Fturned 
homeward. ^ 
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Thero was another feature of interest attaching to Batclfffi and wifeh. it& 
qucntly turned the libam in favour of a visit there in preference to one to Holbomy 
to the coral and shell shop, and whore tortoises were on sale, or to Drury-Iane, 
where there lived an eccentric barber, formerly a man-of-war’s man, and who 
exhibited in his window an elaborate and highly-coloured model of an engage* 
ment between a single British frigate and two three-deckers of Spain; the prepon¬ 
derating influence in question being thesailorsof many nations who were constantly 
perambulating the Highway. If there came along a squad of yellow-visaged men, 
long, lantcm-jawod, and hungry-looking, ship-stained, shock-headed, but still with 
an easy swagger, and biight-cyed, it was easy to make of them aparty long becalmed 
at sea, and all exposed to the great, hot sun, till the water-casks were drained dry, 
and there was not a drop to drink, let alone to wash with—^till the ship was hot as an 
oven, and favourable to the breeding of rats and weevil, and other crcaitures prone 
to batten on ships’ stores. Did I espy an African whose present pursuits were 


evidently maritime, despite the emphatic contradiction furnished by the unsailor¬ 
like wisp of red rag worn about his head in place of tho honest tarpaulin, the rings 
in his broad ears, the sheathed knife slung round his neck instead of Hie clasped 
Sheffield blade dangling at his Ipp, tho skimping pantaloons that revealed tho 
scragginess of his shanks, when J furtively regarded his cat-like gait and his blub- 
berous lips, 1 liad no doubts as to his country or his proper occupation; ho came 
from the land of cocoa-nuts and elephants, and his trade was hunting little birds 
with a blow-gun; it was pleasant to carry his image to the bird-shop, and then, 
by a bold imaginative effort, to c'^nvert Ratcliff Highway into a tropical forest, 
endow with life and let loose the golden humming-birds, the uncondortable 
ostrich, and all the crew of dazzling, flaming, jabbciing parrots, and set at them 
my African, with his exccllently-adaptcJ lips, to blow tiny arrows at them and 
bring them down. True, the ostnch might defy the blow-gun, but then the logs 
01 my African arc little infeiior as regards slimness to the buds; and, having 
overtaken it, with one hand grasping its inviting throat, and the other the haft 
of his shcath-knife, the struggle -^otdd possibly be of short duration. 

It must not be imagined, howevei, that, tliroughout the six years that stood 
between my Limehousc Fields exploit and tlic time when my real adventures 
began, niy liberty was uncontrolled, leaving me impunity to vagabondise as I 
osc. t was not so. After my aunt Jane’s signal act of meanness, it became. 
impossible for me to continue my educational visits to her liouse either to her or 
to my eatisfaction. I\ ith admirable courage s>ie*persistcd for over a fortnight: 
but, at the end of that time, she happening to discover ccHain personal and un- 
fomplimentary allusions written on the title-page of her liymn-liook, wo parted. 
Agm there was a consultation o< my relations, and it was decided that, after all 
a chanty-school was quite good enough for the sort of boy I was-at least so 
my aunt Joyce cjqiressed herself, and with a view, I bobeve, to wound my fccl- 

I not the slightest objection to becoming 
a chanty scholar, only that ^t restricted my leisure in an alarming manner; in- 
It was only on the afternoons of Wednesday and Satur 1 ^y that I might 

pnmty, and what came of it. it is unnecessary hero to enlarge on. 

‘"'■f yeara "U. and had grown to bo fo tall a lad that tho 
K^tionamaU-clothesof theparish (made in sizes from Ito 6, thelattcrbeiu-Tiho 
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largest size allowed), although eked out with twine at the braces, and gored by 
my fatlicr at the knees, became exceedingly uncomfortablcn and the tail of my 
regulation jacket became a mockery—jutting as it did in the abruptest manner 
at tlio beginning of my back's smallness—when a sudden stop was put to my 
scholastic career, and I was called on, without a moment’s warning, to com¬ 
mence the stern business of life. The call took place in front of the alligator- 
shop (the full-giown boa was still unsold, although its price was reduced more 
than a tliird), and the caller was my uncle, Sampson Joyce, the stevedore. 

Previous to this I had seen this uncle of mine but very seldom; indeed, to 
speak with certainty, not more than twice: once at Cable-street, where he, by 
appoiutjnent, came wliile I was there to tea, and when there was stout brown 
paper laid over the carpet, and the damask curtains were taken down, and a 
spittoon borrowed fi om a neighbouring tavern—he being a heavily-shod man, 
and au iiivctcicitc smoker; and once again in an inebriate condition, and on a 
Boxing Day, when his sister Jane having been denied to liim (a slight that, as 
he recounted it to my father, compelled his tears and the utterance of dreadful 
language), ho came to our liousc bringing some tobacco, strong and in the leaf, 
and some ship rum in a stone bottle. lie wasn’t a tall man, but he was tremen- 
dou'sly biuad, and had a purple face and bushy black whiskers, and hands that 
looked as though his usujil and con'itant occupation w^as the manufacture of 
cobblei’s wax, lie had plenty of money, and was rcry generous, giving my 
moUici 11 guinc.i as a (Jhii'^tmas-box, and calling her “Polly,” which seemed very 
.-tiange to us cnildren, and appeared to be regarded by my father, who held 
singular notions concerning sucji matters, as au unwarrantable liberty, 

Jt seemed to me, moreover, that our uncle Sampson was a man of very 
inic( rlaiii lompor; for when my fatlur had taken a gla‘«s or so of the ship rum, 
ami hog.ui to speak hu mind about Aunt Jane—decidedly, it is true, but in not 
iicaily such ^ioleut lerms as the stevedore had used—tlic latter turned round on 
liiiu hi a jiify, and, bringing his browi fist down on to the work-board with a 
bang that made the sheais and thimbles leap again, swore that the biggest man 
in Loudon should not speak ill of ln\ sisters without first drubbing him past the 
power to stand up for them. 1 must confess that the opinion my father expressed 
of I'ncle Sampson, as soon as he was gone, was also mine, “ that lie was very 
• likely a well-meaning, goud-iiatured man, but a great deal too bounceable.” 

It may have been about a year and a half^froin this last time of my seeing 
Uncle Sampoon, when I, being* as licfore stated, on a Saturday afternoon, intent 
on admirinp; some recent addition to the nun^els of the crocodile-shop, was 
cla]ipcd on the shoulder from behind, and, looking round, discovered the well- 
remembered purple face and bushy whiskers. • 

** Aiiit your name Davidger, young shaver?” 

“That is my name,” replied I; “ how do you do, Uncle Sampson?” 

“Oh, you know" me, do you? Well, that’s lucky. l]k>\«*am I?—well, Pm 
only middlin’—only middlin’and he shook his head lugubriously, and sighed 
a sigh that at once conveyed to my senses an o^loiir that had not greeted them 
since Boxing Day tw^clvemonth. “ What do you do up this quai’ter? Have you 
found a job of work yet ?” 

Tliis latter question—especially the look that uccompauied it—a^ewhat 
Burpriaed mo. J lepliod— * 
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“I harcn’t begun to look for work ycis uncle; h*d you toy teMWn for'' 
supposing 1 had * 

“Not at all—not at all,” returned he, with a stem wAg of the head; “on ^ 
the contrairy, I have precious good reason to suppose that you never do mean to 
look for it. Oh 1 it’s not the least use you looking savage at me, I can toll you, 

I have heard all about it. Aint you ashamed of yourself? Dye think ifs be¬ 
coming, now, for a great hulking chap like you to go dancing about dressed up * 
like a farden doll ” (here ho lifted my coat-tail in the most contemptuous manner), 

“ and living on your poor father and mother? Don’t you think it would bo more 
creditable to turn your hand to something towards earning your own living?” 

I was so completely taken aback by his style of address, that for a moment 
it seemed to me that my proper course would be to bid him good-day, and have 
no more say to him ; but then came the reflection that ho was my mother’s 
brother, and tlnii. it might happen (the Boxing Day effluvium certainly war¬ 
ranted the supposition) that he was a little tipsy; moreover, I felt not a little 
curious to ascertain what it all meant. Uncle Sampson seemed to read my 
thoughts, for he ])resently continued— 

“ Don’t think it is your mothei%who has been complaining—not she; she would 
let you stay at home idling about and eating her head off before she would com¬ 
plain. Ob, no! it aint from that quarter I got my information; it’s from tliis one.” 

He fiunbled in an inner pocket of his jacket, and presently prov’iiced a letter 
addressed in tlic inunistakablo hainlwriting of Aunt Jane. 

“ Scs she,” said ho, opening the letter and pretending to rt'ad, “ * Dear 
Sampson’—uinphmany thanks for your kin(hic»s’—umph. Ah I here's the 
part—that about you, young follow—‘ he’s a idle warmiiit as 2 >’r’ai )5 you might 
find a job for.’ ” 

1 could not help Ltugluiig at this b«iso libel on iny aunt’s correct diction. 

“ You’re a precious hardened laseal, I can see,” continued he ; “ I aint had 
no time to answer your ainit’s letter yet, but 1 mean to—to tell her tliat 1 can 
always find woik for a lad a^ is early and billin’, and one as don’t mind 
diitying his Lands, or care {il)out being thought genteel,” 

It was not difficult to sec that this latti'r observation was pointed at me, and 
might, indeed, be coushbred as an ofl(r of employment. Meanwhile, wc had 
walked away fiom the cnriohily-sfcop and entered into \ narrow lane that le<l to * 
the river, I keeping by»niy rnclc’s side, and puz^ing my head to discover what 
sort of employment it was L(' could jdace me al^ and on what terms. Brescntly 
we came to the end ot tlie narrow lane, and in full sight of a sort •of docks, in 
which a large ninnbcr of merchant shijts, of all sorts and sizes, were discharging 
and taking in their cargoes amid sucli inilling, and hauling, and sweating, and 
swearing, and cuffing, as 1 had never witnessed before. 

bfy uncle was^ evidently well known among the shipping people, some of 
whom called liim ‘^J«yce,” and “Sampson,” and to whom be touched his hat, 
while others called Jiim “Mr. Joyce,” and touched caps to him: or, in 
casos whore tly wo,c no cai,s„hitched their aUck trouaers in a respectful 
manner. Iti a little while, one of the latter hurried towards him and begged that 
he would step on board the ShorehamLass, ns someUiing had gone wrong with a 

^^f^ttery. After cursing his informant in the heartiest terms, my uncle • 
lulled to me and obscived— ^ 
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**Nowlook here, nervy; yonVe heard what Tvehad to say, and youseobdfore 
you the sort of work you will be required to help at if we come together. Don*t 
go to think thatit^s light work, or that it's pleasant work, because that's just 
what it aint. 1 shall be gone about ten minutes, and if so be you think you 
hhould like to have something to say to me, I shall find you here when I come 
back; if so be you aint tired of skulking, and eating the bread of idleness, as 
soon as my back's turned you'll cut oil, and 1 sha'n't see any more of you, which 
won^t break my heart, I can tell you.’* 

And, without more ado, he plunged his hands into the pockets of his monkey 
jacket, and, boarding a ship by means of a plank, made his way to the Shoreham 
Lass, and was lost to view. 

What should I do? Next to going to sea downiight (to do which I had 
long nurtured a hazy yearning), and sailing to far-distant lands, wli^ch were so 
wondrously fruitful, and whore might be found in prof usion the marvels of which 
my Ratcliff and llolborn treasuries furnished such interesting specimens, the next 
b^ thing must be to move among, and daily handle, and without doubt obtain 
frequent peeps into, the various quaint bales and packages such from where I 
stood, I could see being hauled fiom the depths^f this ship an 1 that—clumsy bales 
of sSvage packing wrapped about with the hides of beasts unknown in civilised 
lands, and secured with leathern thongs, hairy and untanned, and &hai>elos3 
baskets of strange rush, which, when green, may Lave waved by the margin of 
remote African rivers, afiording secure luiking for crocodiles and such other 
water monsters, whose nature it is to lie in wait for their prey. Without doubt, I 
should like to have run home and consulted my mother before I engaged myself to 
Uncle Sampson, but it seemed only reasonable to assume that she and my aunt in 
Cable-street must have talked the matter over, and agreed to the writing of the 
letter, winch I was very sure "u as of quite a different character as regarded myself 
from that my uncle's ignorance or malice made out, and, therefore, there was no 
need for me to be squeamish on that score. 

Then, again, it occurred to me that, unless I embraced this or some such other 
opportunity, and that speedily, I should presently be called on by the parochial 
authorities to bind myself 'prentice to some trxule for seven long years—perhaps it 
might be to a draper, or a shoemaker, or even, indeed, a tailor—a trade I disliked 
before jail others; in fact, there wcie serious grounds fordreading an apprentice¬ 
ship to tailoring; lor my fathc^ thinking it, pci haps, a pijy that a sirangor should 
get the benefit both of the pari^i premium and my services, had more than ouco 
hinted thatdie should not object himself to teach me his trade; and though my 
mother was ever slow to cncourago the hint, fifteen pounds was a nice bit of 
ready money, and if it should happen to offer Itself at a slack time of the year, 
there was no knowing what might be the consequence. 

All these considerations favoured my acceptance of my uncle’s offer, as did one 
other, and that was my strong suspicion that my bearish itMion made quite sure 
tliat 1 was too much of a milksop to buckle to such tough work as cargo stowing, 
and that, as soon as he was out of sight, I should take to ray heels and run away— 
a circumstance he, doubtless, would have hastened to communicate, after his own 
peculiar fashion, to Cable-street. 1 don't say that it was a desire to balk him of 
his expectations that decided me to take my chance with him, but wlg^n I had 
resolutely sat down on a handy barrel, it was very useful in keeping me there. 
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In a few minutes my uncle made his appearance. 

“ You harVt gon'h, then ?” said he, in what struck me as being a not par- 
ticalarly pleased voice. 

“ No; nor do I mean io ijo, uncle, if you please,” replied I, as cheerfully as 
I could. ** I want to go to work. Does it matter which of these ships of yourb 
I step into to lend a hand ?*’ 

He seemed to think it a capital joke that I should have thought him such an 
extensive shipowner, and laughingly told me that, if I turned out as great a rogue 
as it was evident I was a fool, he >^a.s likely to have done a pretty thing through 
moddliug with me ; liowovor, it was easy to perceive that his vanity had been 
pleasantly tickled, for, in c^^uite an amiable tone, he presently continued— 

“No, nevvy; I liavVt arrived at having craft of my own just at present, 
though, im^'be, J am as well off as many a one that has, and so may you be if you 
s^ay with me, and be a good lad. Let us see, this being Saturday, you begin 
work on Monday, so vc may as well get you into a Christian lig at once, and 
then we uill go to ^’'our mother s and settle the business with her.’’ 

So saying, ho marched mo stiaiglit to a slop cloLhiciV, and in ‘eu minutes I 
emerged, leaving my paribh suit in«a Imndh*, and e<tiii])pcd in a pair of siibslaiilial 
duck trousers, a checked sliiit, a blue guernsey, and u glazed round hat. 

“ That’s tlu ticket,” observed Uncle Sampson, as we tiudgcJ down the street; 
“ now you look something like.” 

He did not say what it was I looked like; but, in truth, if I looked as I felt— 
baggy where 1 was wont to bo tight, and tight where 1 was wont to bo baggy—I 
must have cut anything but a chteiful figure, or one that warranted the pridotul 
glances with which from time to liine he legauh t mo. 

My sii-picions that mj mother knew of the a}>plication to Uncle Sam])Pon were 
confiimcd by the coinpaiadvjly small amount of suipf se we created. Of cour-e, 
inotiicr was soinevs hat taken aback thatmy tiansfoimation should have taken jdace 
in so unexpected a manner, a^ was my father, who, T verily believe, up to this 
moment ha<l been koidiu utbr ignorance ot tije >cremo; bowover, ho was pretty 
much ruled by mother • and though, as I could so< ^ j was inwardly fuiious that 
he had not been consulted, his meek nature succumbed befoio the will of his wife 
and the presence of her big, hairy brother, and l>c conllucd the expression of his 
displeasure to t4c hideous cut aml| scandalous workinruifehip of my new clothes, 
and offered no oppo&itioti to my uncle’s f uggcstiou,that I should accompany him 
at once to his house at AVap])nig-wall, and tliat,*in return for such t-crvices as it 
was in my power to render him, I should bo lodged, boarded, and flothcd, and 
receive, for the first year, an allowance of a bliilliiig a week a^* pockct-moucy. 

So that vciy night I left lu} ftTther’s house, and with a lighter heart than if I 
had known bow very few times 1 should ever enter it again, or if I could have 
foreseen the hardship and misery in store for me ahuobt from that very hour. 

It was my misfoftiffic to discover, and that within a very f*'\v days, that the 
man who was at once my relative and my mastcu- tvas no moic nor less than a 
complete ruftian, and that, so far fi gin his rough oxtorioi c u ciing a gentle nature, 
his outward semblance of manliness was his most tollable jiarl. Ilis house at 
Wapping-wall of good size, and well lurnished. It deems he had been maiTicd, 
but t^at ilis wife had had the good fortune to die, Ica^ ing him a daughter, who had 
uowtgrowu to be a woman> and kept his house; but it would have been better for 
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her—as she herself expressed it to me before I had known her very long—had she 
been dead and buried out of the way. At the best of times His foulest words were 
the fairest she got; and when he was drunk, which was every night, and some* 
times in the day, he would cuff and shake her, sometimes aiming at her such blows 
As, had they been soberly directed, would have lain her senseless. 

•As for me, 1 liad nothing worse to complain of than the laborious nature of my 
work in the ship's hold, which tore and blistered my hands, and by night brought 
on such a trembling of my knees that it was even worse labour to walk home. 
This, however, I would have borne had it been the hardest 1 was expected to bear; 
but it happened one night my uncle did not return home till past bed-time, and, 
Martha being but poorly, I offered to sit up and unlace his boots, that being a job 
he never could accomplibh when in his cui)s. It was not ilie first time I had sat up 
instead of his daughter, and he had not grumbled; but whether he Tjas more or 
less drunk than usual on this occasion, or only extra ill-tempered, no sooner did he 
discover how matters stood than he commenced to lay into me at a tremendous 
rate, till my cries brought Martha down, and I escaped to my bedroom. 

I plainly foresaw that, the icc once broken, I might expect a r^'petition of his 
ill favours, and resolved to adoi>t one of two (bursts—to run home or go to sea. 
Ill a*very little while, as I lay turiiiiig the two alternatives this way and that, I 
fixed on the latter, and almost simultauooiisly there came into my mind a way of 
accomplishing it. 

It happened at this time thcat my uncle had a job in liand at Deplfoidto stow 
the cargo of the Margaret, an India-bound vessel, the said cargo con'^isting chiefly 
of Binningliam ware, with aUttlo drysaltery, and some bales of printed cotton. I 
ought rather to have said that there were two of these Deptford jobs, for alongside 
the Margaret lay a Jamaica sugar ship, and as soon as the one vessel w.as out of 
hand our gang ^ as to go lo work on the other. 1 know that, according to the 
tcrilis of the contract, the ]Margaret -would sail as it were, to-morrow by the 
afternoon’s tide; and my resolution was that I vtould, to-morrow, watch my 
chaneo, hide in the hohl, and sail away with her, trusting to my luck to iirrll mo 
throirgh when I was compelled to reveal myself to the ship’s company. 

I do not pretend to any oiiginaliiy for my scheme. The fact is, not only had I 
heaT<l of “stow-aways’’ since 1 had mixed with seafaring people, but I had met and 
conversed with more than one lad who, being b%nt on sea-going, arid having neither 
fiicnds nor money, had run tjje risk I mcditatcfl, and, a^ far as the attainment of 
tlicir end was concemed, with Aiccess. In each case, however, there had been a 
penalty to pay; the mildest that came under my notice was a ropo’s-ending and 
the pcifonnance throughout the voyage of the most disagreeable offices for the crew 
and passengors. These penalties, however, liifQ no terrors for me. I felt assured 
(alas for my ignorance!) that the end of any rope, however vigorously applied, 
could afford no more exquisite or durable pain than the buckskin braces with 
which my undo had so recently chastised me; while as toPdfudgery, if they made 
me shift every article in the hold and rc-pack it, it would be no harder work than 
I had been used to; and as for their swearing at me and calling me names, I was 
well salted to that, and would as lief they swore as whistled. 

Thankb to my stow-away acquaintance, 1 knew that, however well my plan 
might succeed, there would bo no chance of my discovering myself to tb^ captain, 
that is, with any reasonable prospect of being allowed to lemaiii on board, uiitU the 
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fiUp true well into the Channel, which could not transj^ for at least three daja 
after she weighed anchor. Therefore to provide myself with a sufficiency of food 
to keep me from starving during that period was an important consideration. As 
regarded means it might be easily accomplished, for I had so economised my 
shilling a week as to have something more than half-a-crown in hand-^-cnough 
to buy food for three days—ay, or for a week either, at a pinch. 

The difficulty was to liit on the proper things to buy. Under my belly’s 
guidtonoc I would have laid in a large loaf, ora half-crown cake; but it was essen¬ 
tial, if I wished the first stage of my scheme to succeed, to be neither hampered nor 
rendered conspicuous by a hidden load of any considerable bidk. What sort of 
food, then, should k buy ? After revolving in my mind as many sorts as would 
have stocked an extensive chandlery store, I finally fixed on cheese as being at once 
moist and uutiitious, and an article of diet of wliich I was always exceedingly 
fond; and, having so far settled the business, I fell asleep. 

The morning found me as fully, nay, even more fully, rcs(»lvcd to cany out my 
plan. The hlargaret would sail in the afternoon, therefore there was no time to 
lose. To make my olTonco against my nnclc as light as possible, I put on my 
oldest clothes. When I reached •Deptford, and before I entered iLo docks, 1 
purchased two pounds of the richest Cheshire cheese, which I had cut into four, 
and stowing each quarter in a pocket of my trouscis and Jacket, presented no 
other than my ordinary appearance. 

It was yet early, and as my uncle would not make liis appearance much before 
noon, I had o]»portunity, while the finishing touches were being put to the stowage, 
to select ahhling-place; at last I discovered, tow'arJs aft of the hold, a consider¬ 
able nook among some and barrels, and, marking the spot, rctmiitd to deck, 
and worked with a wdll till the clock bell rang the w^orkmen’s dinner-time; then, in 
the bustle that uisned, I dropped my round hat over the side (it had my name 
written inside), and, slipping unpcrcchcd to my snuggery, lay still as a inousc. 

Hour after hour I lay, expecting each moment to hear my uncle’s gruff voice 
calling my name, but nothing of tJie kind occurred, and presently I heard tlieni 
putting on the hatches, and tlic hold, hitheito gloomy enough, became i)Uchy 
dark. Another anxious spell, and I could feel by the motion that the Margaret 
had begun her long joumoy. 


And, having^biought the leadct to this point, I would zo far crave his indul¬ 
gence that he will spare use a re ntal of the horrorsjlkit iunnediately ensued. Ilow 
thatj within a very few hours, and all in the pikcliy dark, I feU sick, so tliat 1 
wished myself dead a hundred times, and willingly would, had 1 been able, have 
made myself heard, that I might have the company of a human being, though he 
were my executioner; how that, while still huddled helpless in my dismal corner, 
therats foundmy trouseis pockets, and devoured every scrap of my cheese, and my 
sickness only mendq^^ to expose me to a terrible prospect of lingering starvation: 
now that, in this wretched plight, I parsed throe days and nights and more, till my 
thirst made me mad, and I gave out such cries as woke the ^.nlors sleeping in their 
hammocks-js all J:oo melancholy for minute description. So wo will skip it, and 
I will r^umc my narrative at the point where my life was renewed, when, sud- 
dcnly, I was aware, as I lurked in my hole, of the flash of a lanton, the 
«)im4 ofthuman voices, and when, within two minutes, 1 was hauled into the 
presence of one whose eyes flashed fiereor even than the sudden lantern 
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4 STOEY OF THE SOMALI PIRATES OF CAPE GUAEDAFUL 
By John O. Htjtciikson, 

^UTHOE OF ** 1:JIE WHITE SQUALL,*’ ‘^ON BOARD THE ESMERALDA,” ETC., ETC. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE SOMALIS COME ON THE SCENE. 

** Captain Bulger wasn’t to bo boat oven at Ibis diro misfortune, 
wbon a poorcr-hcartcd skipper, like some I’ve known, would have 
despaired. No sooner had tho steamer struck than he was all^ action, 
trying what he conld, with all a man’s ingenuity and a seaman’s energy, 
while trusting in God’s help and protection, to remedy tho disaster. 

•* * Hands lighton ship,* he cried, himself setting to work, and being 
the first to open tho hatches, so as to chuck some of our jute cargo over¬ 
board ; while knowing tho strain there woflld be on the watertight bulk¬ 
head with the fore compartment full, lio ordered me and the carpenter, 
old Adze, to see about shoring up and bracing it from the side of tho 
main hold as well as we could. 

By this time it was well on in tho first watch, being close on six 
bells and dark as pit<. h all. round ns ; but by the time I came on dock 
again with Adze, our job oC shoring up the bulkhead having taken somo 
time, it was morning, and day was breaking, tbo sky being all yellow liko 
the sand, and the sea, -v^hich had calmed down, all sea-green as far as tho 
oye could reach, liko a meadow. 

“ Mr. Waste, the engineer, was busy with the machinery, trying all 
ho and his staff could do to make it work enough for us to get to Aden, 
somo four hundix^d miles distant, at f>low speed ; and Captain Bulger 
looked quite joyous again, having Lopes of gctiing tho poor old craft off 
the rocks, when, all at once, tho lookoni-man in tho fore^p, who was 
spying out for a sail in the ofBug—wo having our jensign hoisted at tho 
peak upside down, to show that wo wanted assistaneo—happening to 
turn his eyes shoreward for a moment, saw something waving across the 
desert liko a long train o£ men or caravan. 

** * Dock ahoy! ’ ho called out, being vHted to those latitudes and the 
habits of tho people, having been backwards and forwards several voyages 
to India and home, *• there is a caravan of Arabs in aght mounted on 
camels, and they’re making for ua as hard as they can, coming up at eight 
knots on hour, good.* 

“ * Tho devil they are I ’ shouts back Captain Bulger; ‘ how many do 
you think they muster, Harris ? ^ 

* A hundred or more, cap’on/ came tho reply from the foretoqman, 
who had good eyesight, and had been placed on the lookout on purpose; 
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»and, besides thesb landlubbers, I see a couple of big Arab dhows stealing 
up along shore from the southward, and they seem orammed full of men.* 

“ ‘By Jove, this begins to look serious ! ’ exclaimed the skipper to Mr. 
Murphy, our second officer, who had just come up from below after 
inspecting our job with the bulkhead, and joined the old man on the 
bridge. ‘ These Arabs of the desert are just like vultures, and seem to 
come from any distance in a moment when there is anything to pillage, 
though one may not bo in sight before, they seem to have the eyes of the 
lynx and the scent of the carrion crow ! We’ll have to bo on our guard, 
Murphy, and look out for squalls, as I have been frequently warned about 
these Somali pirates of this coast, tho land thieves hunting in couples 
with those of the water. You'd better go down to the cabin and sec what 
you can collect in tho way of weapons ; for wo may have a fight for our 
lives against these savages soon, and a stiff one, too, at that! ’ 

“ The first officer, therefore, jumped down from tho bridge and made 
for tho companion aft, calling to Jim Jobsoii, who stood near by, ,to 
follow him to bring up tho guns and cutlasses.’* 

“ Ah,’’ said Chips, interrupting the speaker hero, “ I thought you were 
never coming to Jim ; I was looking out for him all the time ! 

“ Yoa'll have plenty of Mister Jim soon, bo,” replied tho other, as he 
knocked tho ashes out of his pi]>c against tiie side of the scuttle-port, 
“ he*s really almost <.hc hero of my yarn, as you’ll hear presently.’’ 

Well/' hecuntinned after a brief pause. Chips waiting expectantly 
f )r liim to go on, “ Mr. Murphy wasn’t very long in the cabin, as there 
wasn't much in the way of arras for Iiim to collect of any use for an 
emergency, beyond u couple of revolvers he found in thceap’en’s snuggery, 
and his own, a large one of Colt’s that could drive a bullet through a 
ten-inch plank ; but ho managed to rummage out also a double-barrelled 
shot gun, and an old Enfield rifle, with soraejialf-dozcn cutlasses, which 
the skipper jlistributed amongst the stoutest men of the crew, who weren’t 
much to boast of, ^here being ouly tun able-bodied hands on board 
besides the firemen and apprentice lads. • 

* “I collared the shot gun ; and, putting in a good dose of powder in 
each of the lit*mis from a small flask Mr. Muiqdiy had found with a 
packet of revolver cartridges in the skipper’s book-case, I got a lot of 
small nails from the carpoute^'’8 tool-chest, with which I loaded both of 
them barr^^ls bang-up to the muzzle, explaining to Jim, who was watching 
mo with some cuiiOiity, that lUcse nails would scatter like slugs and do 
more damage fired into a mas.s of the savages than bullets would have 
done, woundhig more at any r^tc, if they wern’t killed. 

“ By this time, the tide having fallen, and there being deep water 
^te^n, the after part of the hull of the Maelstrom bad swung into tho 
wore nearer than the bows of the old craft, which were still firmly 
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imbedded on fcbo rocks; so, fancying tho Arabs would attack us at this 
point first, being witliin their reach more than the fo*o’a’lo, I stationed 
myself just behind tlie binnacle waiting for ’em to attempt to board, tho 
captain meanwhile remaining on the bridge so as to direct operations 
firhile Mr. Murphy and all the cutlass men were distributed along the 
luo side of the deck nearest the land. Mr. Waste and the rest of tho 
engine-room staff being ordered to keep on working at the machinery up 
to the last moment, the skipper promising to call them up from below as 
soon as the Arabs got within hail, it being a vital necessity to get the 
fillip off if wo could possibly do it when the tide rose again, and there 
being not a iroment to spare. • 

“ Lord, it was an anxious time that, waiting for the cruel beggars to 
come on and attack us poor shipwrecked manueis. 

“Every moment the fckipper would be singing out to Tom Harris in 
the foretop. to know if the Ai’abs were getting any nearer ; for when 
1 key’d got about a mile off, the fellows ashoic tamo to a bait, as if w'aiting 
for their i)artiiers in the dhows ast<‘rn to get on the weather side of us 
and so make a double attack «*iiPiiHaueoub]y, as the sojers say, the one by 
1 ind and tho other ))y sea. 

“ Fortunately for us, however, the wdud had fallen to nothing, and 
the curroiii setting to tho eastwards tho dhows hid hard work to make 
headway against it, oven with the long <:’wccps they used, manned, no 
douM, by slaves ; and the middle watch was over and wo were well on 
tp four bell«i, with tho sun beginning to got up in the lieaveiLS, making 
ihe horizon to glow with red, ere th' piraio craft got up within striking 
distance ; though, even then, they held off a bit, as if they didn’t quite like 
the look of us : an old nine-pounder that was used for signalling for a 
jiilot, ami which the skii»pcr had caused to bo run out through one of the 
forward port*?, though it 'was as harmle'^s as a Chinese ‘ quaker,* through 
our not having powder enough for a cha^e, making tho cowards think 
\vo might be a British gqu-boat, and that they w^t^ld catch a Tartar if 
they came too close! * ^ 

“ Thd suspense was terrible.** 

“ Ayo, old chum, I can quite believe that,’* said Chips, entering readily 
Into the situation and getting c^uito excited to hear how it ended; “ but, 
fire away, Sails, I’m dying to know how you got to windward of tho 
beggam I ” 

CHAPTER V, 

A WAiiM ni:«nji'TioN. 

■v 

“ rjLti sfion tell you,” resumed tho lioatswain, with a hard smile lighting 
up his weather-bo itcn face, as if he enjoyed tho recollection gf his 
narmtivo. Thoro wo I'omaincd waiting on tho deck of tho old Maehlrom 
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mth the enginoei^ hammeriiig away for dear life at the nutobinery beloWf 
with the Arabs on shore grouped in a body behind some rooks on the 
sandy plain^ about halC-a-mile oft the ship, and those in the dhows double 
that distance to leeward, working up dead against the enrrent; and we 
that anxious that wo wished them to^ begin at once if they meant to 
attack ns, for, if wo had to fight, the sooner it was over the better I 

“ The suspense seemed long to us, but really, I suppose it only lasted 
a few minutes at most; for, all at once, Tom llarris sang out from his 
perch aloft— * 

“ ‘ Look out, cap’en ! ’ he said, and those were the last words he 
uttered^ for the next instant there was a crack from one of those long 
matchlocks that the BjJouius use, which, although clumsy to look at, 
have an awful long range, and poor Tom came tumbling down on the 
fo’c's’le as dead as a herring ; tho Arab who had fired, emerging from 
l)ehind one of the rocks close to the ship, which he had crept up close to 
unperceived by any of us, andT braadishiog his weapon in the air with a 
loud cry of exultation. 

Ilis triumph, however, was short-lived ; for Mr. IVturphy, taking 
steady aim at his exposed })reast, potted him at the same instant with a 
shot from his Colt revolver, tho murderous brute leaping up higher in tho 
air than ho had done tho moment before, and falling on his face on tho 
sand as dead as poor Harris. 

“ With these two shots the fight began. Tbo Arabs sending a regular 
hail of bullets from tUoir matchlocks, which rattled against the iron 
bulwarks of the vessel like peas, hurting nobody on boird for a while, as 
the cap'eu told us to duck down and not to Aiovr ourselves, except those 
who were able to return the fire ; which really was only Mr. Murphy, his 
weapon being tho only one that couhl carry tho distance. 

“ I waited till the beggars, getting bolder by tho foebleuess of our 
resistance, bggan to dose up ; jvhen, taking aim at a thick mass of them, 
I discharged the two^barrels of the old smoojh-bore shot gun, one after 
the other quick, and I had the satisfaction* of seeing five or six of tho 
Savages writhing on the ground, while tho rest of the group sknrilcd away 
behind the rocks for shelter. 

After tho &ad fate of poor Harris in tho foretop, Oap'en Bulger 
didn’t like, he said, to order another to go aloft on the lookout, although 
it was urgent to us to know of the movements of the enemy, which 
young Jim Jobson hearing, ho was up the shrouds in a jiffey, making his 
way into the maintop, which, as our steamer was brig-riggod, was, of 
course, the aftermost mast in tlSe ship. 

‘‘ No sooner had he got up there than ho sang out that tho dhows 
were ^losing nearer; while a body of the Somalis on shore had orepl 
down to the water, and vere swimming off to the vessel from that sida 
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** * All hands on deck 1 ’ shouted the skipper down the engine-room, 
seeing that the moment for action had come, and that it was time to call 
up Mr. Waste and the dremon. 

By jingo, all that followed happened in a moment! At the same 
instant that the engineer and his men crept np the engine-room hatch¬ 
way, the Arabs boarded us on both sides of the ship at once, and there 
was a free fight going on all over the deck ; Mr. Murphy and the cap’en 
u&ing their revolvers freely, and the able seamen slashing with their 
cutlasses, while the firemen and engineers brought up -heavy iron bars 
with them from below, which they used to some purpose, as I did a 
heavy handspike T swung about when 1 had used up all the powder and 
nails for the shot gun. 

“Wo hatl almost cleared the deck of the scoundrels, who were a 
parcel of naked savages, with feathers in their wroolly hair, and long 
spears and swoids, wdiich they were a jolly sight too nimble with— 
when their leader, or sheikh, who was the t>nly one of them who wore a 
garment, a long lag of cotton like a nightshirt, bound in the middle 
round his waist with a sash, iu which ho canied a ibrace of pistols and a 
dagger, like a playactor on the stage—made an aHeinpt to ially them, 
petting on fuiiously to CapVn Bulger, who had his right arm disabled, 
and was poweilcss to help hipisclf. 

“ Of course, 1 wont to the skipper’s rescue, and parrying a cut of the 
Arab chief’s sword or tulwar, I got this ugl}" slice on the forehead. 

“It blindt'd me for the moment, and the brute was just going to 
repeat the cut, when it would have been all up with your old chum 
Sails, 3 "Ou bet : but at that instant Jim Jobsoii, who, as I told you, had 
gone up gallantly to expose himself aloft, so that»he could act as our 
lookout, and liadu't time to get down again quickly enough to the deck 
any other w’a^", jumped deliberate!}' down from the mainj’ard on to the 
Somali sheikh, driving Lis head into his body like a telescope, and 
stopping his mischief then and for ever ! ’’ 

That was a jump ! cxoliunicd Chips ; “ why, it must have been 
close ou forty feet.’’ 

A 3 'e, all that,” replied the other—“ forty-five, I should think.* 

“ And didn’t he got injured in any way V ^ inquired Chips. 

“ Well/’ said Sails, “ he put out his log a bit, and was pretty nigh 
shaken to pieces l)y tho jump ; hut it was a gallant thing to do, and 1 
know it not only saved my life an i the skipper’s, but the rcsst of the 
fillip’s company as well; for if tho Arabs hadn't been btaggored and 
driven off for a time, wo should probabi}’ att have been massacred I ” 

“ It wras a plucky thing to do, and Pm proud of having once been Jim 
Jobson’s shipmate,” Stiid the cx-caipenior of the seeing ^hat 

his chum waited for him to sa}" somelhiug, 
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“HnUo 1 whcrtj taking my name in vain ? »inquired a laughing young 
fellow with a gold-heed cap, poking his head inside the deckhons^ whore 
the two friends were yarning; “ whoVe yon got with you, Ben; I hoard 
another voice ? 

*< Why, old Chips, the carpenter for the Belhrophon aa ustod to was, 
'whom I tumbled across to-day, JobsoDi in RatclifE Highway* 

Don’t you recollect the cut of his jib ? *’ 

“ Of course I do,’' replied the hearty young fellow, shoving out his 
fist and giving his old shipmate a cordial handshake; “ you haven't 
changed a bit, Chips. I should have known you anywhere I ” 

More'n J can say of you, sir, bogging your pardon,*’ retorted the 
other with a grin ; for you've growod out of the first-class boy I 
remember and filled out like a man, as you are now—and acts like, too, 
as old Sails here has been a-tellin’ mo of what you did at the wreck of 
his former ship, the Maehtromy 

“ Oh, he has, has he ? I su]f>posc, though, he didn't recollect to tell yjpu 
of that dodge of liis which he thought of after 1 had jumped on the 
Arab sheikh and ilatiencd him like a pancake ; and how, all through 
him, mind yon, wo were able to finally beat off those ugly beggars and 
g''t away in the boats V ” 

No, 1 can’t saj'as how he has,*'rc jilkd Chips. Fciatcbing his head 
reflectively : *• ho was too modcht like to do that.” 

**Ah, that 8 it,*' said the young mate, with a light laugh and a 
quizzical look at the boatswain, who drawing back on to the very corner 
of his sea-chest so as to hide himself from %iow, was positively blushing 
at being thus publicly noticed ; ‘‘and as I’m sure ho won’t tell it to you 
now, I had better finibli his jarn for him. 

“You must know,'’ continued the speaker, resuming the thread of the 
narrative which ho had interrupted, “ that although those Arab thieves 
wxro somewhat sUggored by the fall of their chief, the approach of their 
comrade^ in the two dhows, which had now got alongside, put fresh hc^rt 
into them, and they attempted to carry us the board. 

“ It -was then that Ben came to the rescue. 

“ ^ Say, cap'u,' he called out, ‘ as we ain’t got no shot loft to let drive at 
these savages, why shouldn’t you screw on the fire Lose to the engine 
boiler and dose 'cm with hot water ?' 

‘ Bravo, boatswain, that’s a good thought of yours,* said the captain, 
while the men cheered like mad, laughing at the idea of scalding the 
beggars ; ‘ I wonder it never occurred to any of us before 1 ’ and he gave 
orders to Mif. Waste, the exigifteer, to have the hoso screwed on and the 
hand pumps manned ready to use it as soon as the boggara approached 
close enough ; for, fortunately enough, steam had been kept up ready to 
work the engines when they wore repaired, and iho boaors were full of 
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boiling irator both on the port and atarboard sido^ enough to settle the 
bash of a thoiis«and Arabs if they Cfimo. 

** Crash t presently oame one of the dhows alongside, just under the 
bows, tho men in her mounting by tbo forechains and endeavouring to 
clamber on board ; but tho steam-cock was turned, and a jet of hot water 
mixed with steam was played full in their faces, making thorn drop back 
into the dhow as if they had been shot, while Ben and Adze, the carpenter 
who wore standing at tho fo’c*s‘lo, managed to roll over the old ninc- 
ponnder so that it fell right amidships o£ the gingerly built craft, crashing 
right through its bottom.*’ 

Bravo! ” cried Chips. ^ 

Aye, that’s what wo all said at the time,** said the young fellow 
smiling pleasantly. “ Whop tho second dhow came up a short time after¬ 
wards it had as much as it could do to pick up the survivors from tho 
first, who were swimming about in the water and ducking every now and 
then to^avoid our hot douche, which we still kcj^t playing on them when 
they came near the ship ; and so, in tbo end, our attackers, botli afloat 
and ashore, had to sheer off altogether and give us a wide be’-th.” 

Then,*’ continued Sails, the boatswain, now taking np the thread of 
the yarn again, “with your leave, Mr. Jim; tho skippir finding it 
impossible to got the old barquy off tho iock'<, when Mr. Waste, tho 
engineer, got iho machinery to vork again after the Ara])S had loft us to 
our own devices, ordered us to get out the boat*—an order given nono 
loo soorg as it came on to blow again tho next evening; and shortly 
after wo said good-bye to our ship we saw her slide down into deep water, 
on a heavy sea taking her over the bows, a>.d settle duwn stern foremost.” 
•• The poor old jlfuchiroiH I ” said tho young mate, sadly, 

“Aye, she wasn't a bad old barquy, was she?” rejoined the boat- 
“No, that she wa«5u\, though her bones now lie, as I told you, 
Chips at the bottom of the Galf of Aden, pr tin roabouts. ^IIow- 
somdcvjjjf, tliat was ihc cud of her. As for us, wc £fot^picked up by 
on'' of tho French Campany*s stc.firner?, the Mes'^.agerios Maritimes mail 
boat, and lauded at Suez a week or so afterwards, comfortable enough, 
only that wc had lost everything save ’\>hit stood up in; though, 
mind you, the owners of tho Maehfrom rigged us out afresh, and pro¬ 
vided a now ship for tho skipper, the one wo’ro now in.” 

“ But you don't forgot the old ship you sailed in and for, all 

the same—eh, old chum ? ’* said Chips, as ho rose to go, with another 
handshake between them all round, and a promise to go on board the 
Jen>it/ Wtihster and see them again when she retuVned from the voj’-agc on 
which she was just going to start. “ You don't forget the old barquy ? *’ 

• “ No, not a bit of it,’* replied tho boatswain, with that checiy laugh 

of bis which was so catching, and had such a healthy salt air about it-^ 
“ nor shall I over forget ' Jim Jouson’s Jump.* ** * 
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CilAPTCR ir 

THE AJMAMENT OF ^lUFS 


T he efficient eervicea rf a abip of war 
naturally and necc^qarily dep( nd upon 
her balteriea, on Ler ^^apability of prcjecting 
missilea, and on tho arms and the ammu 
Lition she carries 

Tho Great Harry is the firs! complete 
and efficient ship put i(T)on record Captain 
CbiiDior says that she was th( fiist s/ ty/ the 
K yal Navy could boast of Sho h id three 
masta, and was burned by accident at \N ooi- 
wicb, ini 33 aftor having luted sotuo sixty i 
five years Fow Hoglish vecbcls of W'lr m 
the piesent day can boast of so long an 
existence. Riclpird III, it 8eem<i, did pos 
sebS several ships,‘but the Cinque lorts 
supplied the icst of the navy when wanted 
Henry VIIf CBtablisbed the navy as a per¬ 
manent power* He instituted an admiralty 
a I aval board, with commissionorB to over¬ 
look the works (having regular salaries paid 
and he caused the crews of the rojal 
ships to be put under strict discipline, with 


scpiialoly dtfinrd duties to be done, and 
fixed wagoi—in fact the ^ service * was 
rocrgni ed as it stands at the present day 
That formidable instrument of modern 
warfdie—the tube filled with latent fire 
and a deadly hail of i ound shot—the cannon 
—IS said to have bom used for i av|^ waifaio 
as remotely back as tho thirteenth century, 
ID an cigigement that to 9 k place between 
some tanked gall ys belonging to the cor 
sBirs of Tunis and bo Monaco monarch of 
S vil'o Cannons vero used at Creasy in 
luiC end they were in general use among 
tho Veiu tians in 13t^0 Our own old prints 
and picLuus upresent them as in use in the 
reign of Itichard III, ard more espoually 
in that of IJr^nry VII. They did not fire 
them from behind bulwarks, and through 
port-boles, but they were mounted on eleva- 
tioDB <n LaihfU(, and fired from above the 
bulwarks of the ebip As these ** ships * had 
but one deck^ thoir mintaiuro form» as already 
iS 
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referred to, may be easily imagined by tbe 
reader. 

The Henry 6rdoe-h-t)!ei], built at Erith 
in 1519, by a French bnilder of Brest, is 
represented to have possessed the-first port¬ 
holes; and as this improvement suggested tbe 
use of a seconcf deck, stT, in the picture left 
of her, tbe ship has two decks, ivith poops, 

(r platforms, forward and aft, to give addi¬ 
tional space, and facilitate her chances in 
Tibatever strife she might be engaged in. 

The cannon which she mounted was of 
every degree of calibre known, and she pos¬ 
sessed eighty pieces in all. Fifty-four of 
these were pointed through the broadside 
port-holes—twenty-seven eachiiido. Among 
these we find the cannon royaf^ the ( a niton 
serpentine Qhnt surely could not have ori¬ 
ginated the Irishman's gnn, which shot 
lowid ihf cornet)^ the hastaid cnnuoii, the 
ih mi cannon, and the cannon pdto. Slone, 
load, and inn hollow balls, filled with com. 
bnstibles, constituted their chief ammuni¬ 
tion; and alieodymnch diabolical iugennUy 
in thoaitof destroying human life was being 
shown. • 

The remaining guns vihich consilf uted tho 
armament of the Homy Uiaco a Dieu were 
mounted stem and stein as bowandsUru 
chasers'^**murdering pieces,” as they were 
jptly termed The ship herself is repre- 
Fontod as four-masted, and posjessed of three 
deckn; consequently, she was a formidable 
affair enough. In a list of the ships cf tbe 
Knglish Navy in ] 5^*52, the Henry Qiacc-a- 
Dicu appears as the Edward; and there, on 
Cqptain Ghamier's authority, all mentiou of 
her ceases.* 

Tho S&veraigue of tho Soas, the pext 
great ship of note, was built at tho Wool- 
wioh Dockyard by one Thomas Pitt, in 1G37 
Wo can form little or no idea of tho sizo of 
this, or of her predecessors, from the ” ton- 
lage” stated, since it appears that there is a 
vast diilerence in the interpretation of the 
word at that period, compared with what 
wo understand it at the present dsy; and tbe 
register of 1,037 tons, as given to tho Sove- 
laigne, may, in reality, not represent more 
than the half of tbe figures given in theii 
now recognised eqaivalent. 

'Iheae details are taken from a clo\er work 
will! h some of our rcadeis must have met with— 
“ James ^aval nistory.’* 


The natore of her Armament is given 
with some minuteness, and we copy vet'hatiin 
tho account of tbe same. ” She has,” says 
Mr. Hey wood, her annaliet, three * flush' 
(level) docks, a forecastle, a half-deck, a 
quarter-deck (these were both aft), and a 
* roundhouse.' Her lower tier hath thirty 
ports, ftirnisbed with domi-cannon and whole 
cannon throughout, being able to bear them 
Her middle tier hath also thirty ports for 
demi-cnlvorin and whole cnlverin (smaller 
forms of cannon). Her third top, or tier, 
bath twenty-six ports for other ordnance. 
Her forecastle hath twelve port8,«aDd her 
half-deck hath fourteen ports. She hath," 
contiones her bistorian, *'tbirtcon or fourteen 
ports more within board for mm dering pieces, 
besides a great many loop-holes out of the 
cabins for mnslvot-shot. She cariies, more¬ 
over, ten pieces of chase-ordnance in her 
light forward, and ten right aft; that is, 
according to land-borvico, in the front and 
the rear.” Really this seems, for Ibo 
period, a very ellicieiit and prettily appointed 
ship. 

CapUin Chamier, in commoniing upon 
tho account wo have quoiod, corrects tbe 
register boro given, and reduces her arma¬ 
ment to cno bundled guns, which is still 
quite Bu(ll( lent to mako her a ” rampaging " 
article enough to tackle, with all her guns 
shoned, and Lor gunners standing with 
lighted match in hand Changes in the 
armament of war-ships—in the calibre and 
arrangement of guns — wore continually 
going on. Guns of a dissimilar calibre 
placed upon tho same dock, obviously for 
different p’tirpobcs, began to ^ovail, and, as 
clearly, with advanlageous results. Little 
by littlo, too, tho colossal constructions whicl^ 
encumbered the towering docks were got 
rid of, to the advantage of the ship's sailing 
quahtios, and the security of the vessel her¬ 
self. The inboard ” batteries—tho useless 
**murdering” pieces-were discontinued, 
until finally tho broa^i^o fighting battery 
of tho ship could be used in one huge, 

I smashing, conjoinled mass—a thing hitherto 
impraclic«aMe. ^ 

in a Navy List bearing tho date of 1546, 
tho vessels of King Henry VIII, fifty-eight 
in number, are classified as ”&hyppc3,”^^gal- 
lo.nes ” (somolbing of a brigautico propolttd 
by oars at timca)^ “pynnaoos” and **roo« 
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Ucrgo*.” Boml><k«toliM wer* rwttlt ttut^ 
besides oarryiDg balf-a-Qozan smaller guns, 
had one or two heavy mortars, used in 
sieges for throwing shells into a fortifioation 
or a town. These were invented by a French¬ 
man, and first snccessfally used at Algiers, 
when Lord Eamonlh made the Doy feel his 
locality rather too hot for him. 

When guns were changed from their old 
position, ffi baibettet on the edgo of the 
wooden walls they defended, and run out 
at the port-boles, there naturally followed 
many changes in the ship-builder’s art, the 
principal of which was, that from one deck 
he arrived at two^ or and even at four; 
while the ship became magnified and its crew 
more numerous as improvements wont on. 

“ The deck,” to quote Captain Ghamior, 
** which sustained the lower and heavier tier,* 
was* naniod by the English the *Iowcr, or 
* gun ’ deck, while by foreigners in general! 
it was terme.1 the first deck. The dock 
next above wo called the vppir^ and 
foreigners the second^ deck. Hence, when a 
third dock was added, tie latter had only to 
express it by that name, while the English 
bad to change ‘upper’ into ‘middle,’ and 
apply the former term to the third deck.” 

To the Oarron Foundry the British Navy' 
is mainly indebted for tho o guns whoso 
revet bk rations have been iieard thundering 
and exultant over so many seas; which, 
indeed, originated the sma\Jier~^ 9 , carronade 
familiar in the navy. Eiily ia the ye.ar 
1779, a piece of ordnance was ca<<t after the 
invention of Ginoral Robert Melviilo, at 
the works eituatod cn the rivor Carron, in 
Scotland. L was peculiar in khajo and 
calibre. It was ehrrlor than the old 
4-ponnder, it was lighter than the 12- 
(ounder, and, from its formidable ofTects 
against timber, acquired the epithet— 
smashe)! Tnis gun, for reasont not very 
clear, did not meet favour with tho Ad¬ 
miralty, and iho founders cast a number of 
smallor pieces, ctigrojponding in calibre with 
the 24, IH, and 12-poundors in use. These 
new fioces found a leadysaie in thopri. 
vatoeriDg and^merebant service ,,and some 

• The heaviest battery on hoard a ship Is always 
the lric(«r, as it act^ as a steadying point, end its 
must, conw quemly, emanate fiom the 
point of greatest staiiility—themlddieof the ship— 
o(h.»rwbo U would damage the vessel 


of the smallsa* ships of the R<^1 Navy weie 
supplied with them. 

There are certain techiiicsliUeB belonging 
to a ship's *‘giui” (we exclude here mant 
modern improvements) which it may be as 
well to know at the outset. First, it is a hol¬ 
low tube of iron ersmmed with powder and 
shot, and fired off at the breedb, where tho 
“ touch-hole ” lies. It is lashed by taekiiog— 
blocks and cordage termed '* breeehinge”—* 
to the sides of tho ship—projecting its muz¬ 
zle, or month, forth through tho port-hole. 

There is a oaacabel, or iron loop, at tho 
breech for tho breeching along its sides, aud 
the gun like a iso has its ** tomplon,” its quoin, 
its carriage, and its trunnions. 

The “ tompion ” is a wooden plug thrust 
into the month of the gun to prevent its 
fouling with sea-water. Tho quoin ” is a 
wedge placed beneath the gun, on^tho car- 
tiage, to lower or depress the aim when 
necessary. Besides these, tho rammer, 
sponge, and loader may be mentioned as 
important to the completion of the outfit of 
a ship’s gun. 

A (pw more woids are necessary before 
closing this chapter. They are suggested 
by the latter portion of Captain Chamior’s 
“Jiimea’s History,” and aro signtficant be¬ 
cause ship meeting ship, and fighting at rea. 
have certain advantages according to bulk, 
tonnage, and powerof armament—snporiori- 
ties that neither the best seamanship, nor 
the most clHcicnt nautical skill, is always 
conspetent to contend with. 

“When it is considered,” writes tho ac¬ 
complished sotman novelist and historian, 
“ that proportionable to the size of tho gun 
and its carriage must bo the port to which 
it is fitted, tho space betwoen that and tho 
next port, and, as a necessary consequence, 
the whole range and extent cf the deck, an 
increase in the prlrcipal dimensions and 
tonnago of a ship follows of course. Hence, 
one class of ships mounts twenty-six 
12-pounders upon a deck 120 feet In length, 
another class mounts twenty-six IS-pounders 
upon a deck 145 feet in length; a third 
mounts twenty-tlx 2i-pounders upon a dock 
ICO feet in length; ajd tho tonnage of the 
several classos, estimated at an average at 
080, 1,000, and 1,870 tons, aeeoids very 
nearly with the difference in the natnro cf 
the guns monnlod by each,’’ 
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Tho adT»Btfige d)tid&ied by ibia ismw 
in tho Urgonass of the ehip is very ob^ioiii«> 
^Vhon two ships moot, which m equal Is 
guns and Is their deohs, tmt one d^eriog 
greatly in tonnage owing to tho greater 
eoHbri of its guiis» tho larger ship must 
xaanUestly mount the heavier metah And 
it follows^ as a consequence, that the vessel 
mounting the heavier metal must be more 
numerously manned* since more hands are 
required} not only to manage her weightier 
armament^ hut to work her tackling and 
canvaa. The enlargement of masts, yards, 
rigging, and sails is in a proporilonato de¬ 
gree, and her crew can, out of necessity, 
show the most effieacious mass of boarders 
when coming to close quarters. Other advan> 
tagos-^^oue, espeoially, being the steadiness 
of the larger ship while flring-^are to be 
reckoned; and the greater precision with 
which she can point hor guns must be homo 
in mind. 

Enough has now boon said to initiate the 
reador into tho Eleusinian mysteries of 
the navy and ships of war. As tho Story 
proceeds, matters will bo dealt with far more 
intricate in detail and conseqrcnce than any 
yet attempted. 

CUAPTEU ni. 

Tim MABINER’B COnrASS—rOBTUQUESE disco¬ 
verers— nos nBNBY—DIAZ—raESIERJOIlN I 
— D£ GAMA—FXNTO. 

We have now got over tho initialivo por¬ 
tion of onr “ Story of the British Navy,” and 
have, in fact, found it created to om: hands; 
have seen, as it were, forests grow into 
ships, and gnarUd oak laughs take harmo¬ 
nious forms, proportions, and comhenations; 
huge truulm hoeoming tough planking, and 
the majestie tree forming an integral part of 
as majestic a ship. Which is the more beau¬ 
tiful of the two^ riiip or tree, each in its own 
proper elemctti^ it would be difficult to say. 
We must not yet, however, make too much 
heading;” so <<hauling our wind” for a 
time, wo “luff” before keeping her before 
the wind, in order to oast a look upon that 
mystic instrument kept in a small bos, 
without which the most oomidoto and per¬ 
fect piece of naval arddtcctnro over oon* 
» Qtractod would bo no bettor than a mere log 
upon tho surface of Uia watero. 
InthemnltitudiAOueBtreeteof groat oitloa, 


the strangerean, with Ihile difficulty, ftLdhis 
way to the different places be may want to 
go to^ for he has the names of the streets to 
guide him, and there are passers-by of whom, 
shonld he be bewildered, he might abk his 
way. On the surface of the ocean, however, 
this is not the caae^ althongh it is now rare 
for a ship sailing to the Antipodes to be very 
long before sighting a sail, far or near, from 
the myriad royal and mercantile 6eets which, 
from ovory olime under heavon, throng that 
wondrons highway. In the earlier eras of 
navigation in far-off seas, especially after 
Columbus and Vespucci bad shown the way 
to a new and marvellous world, these meet¬ 
ings must have been rare indeed; and 
although they could not ask their way, 
mariners bad already learnt to cross the 
««trackless deeps,” os somebody calls them, 
by tho aid of the “mariner's compass.” 

Tho earlier Phoenician voyagers mnst 
have sailed the Mediterranean to and fro by 
tho stars at night, and by the position of the 
sun by day. The East was already the land 
of astronomy, and, under restricted condi¬ 
tions oi latitude, this task was not difficnlt; 
for tho skies were cloudless, and the stars in 
tho ^lediterranean are not tho same stars as 
those which are always half obscured with 
ns by the fogs which grow every hour upon 
the banks of Nowfoundlaud. 

Tos! In that little box—the binnacle— 
open before the eye of the watchful helms¬ 
man, is the mystic Jinper that, for ever and 
for ever, points him out his way; and this, 
indeed, is called the “ magnetic needle ” 

What is it? Nobody knows. It is a 
I powor.^ We give names more or less hard, 
and long, and leanlsd to things, and so far 
settle the whole business. But there It liqs 
sung and compact, doating, as it were, like 
water, restless as the air, but otherwise 
steady dud stationary, though the ship 
may be danciog like a ecxk in the midst of a 
howling tempest. There itls-»ca1m, immov¬ 
able, fulfilling its fangtiehs, as if it were tho 
very soul of the ship, whilst the ship 
itself is a body groaning in every throe of 
anguisbit may suffer, in.whibh the mag¬ 
netic needle takes no part 

Like the occult power in the magician's 
staff, the soroeror’s ring, the wizeDlis .^U 
and Aladdin^i lamp^ snch is the ^11 con¬ 
cealed in the eoippara. By darkness or by 
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daylight It is the teaman’s friend and 
guiding angel When in far-off Antarctic 



seas or in tbo dread calm of the torpid 
tropics, whether in tho fog^ that belt our 
own sea girt borne, or in the droad 'wornudo 
of the Indian Ocean, everywhere Ibo com¬ 
pass is the mariner’s “guide, pbiloatphor, 
and friend/’ 

The discovery of tbo mariner’s compass is 
lost in antiquity, which, by-the-bye, gives a 
v«jy wido luitudo for losing anything in. 
Its origin is entirely unknown, and accident, 
tho mother of &o many inventions, must 
have first of all di>co\ciol it for U". A 
troubadour of tho t^volUh century sings of 
tho load>)tono as “molul to na\igatiuti 
Fiance has tho credit cf Us esilio^t knoAn 
uses at sea, and tbo maik cf tho noith point 
on the compass card—a jl ui-d< //v —the 
Fronchfloralemhlem—appeal o to con ohoiato 
this latter tradition. Marco Polo, a Venetian, 
and a great traveller, the first Euiopean 
who visited Chi/'a, is said to have %bronght 
the compass from tbo P ijt with him in 1 Jhi), 
and many things pomt out its knowledge to 
tife Chinese from lime immomorul. Tie art, 
however, of insparling the magnetic power 
to a steel noodle is entirely a European in¬ 
vention. Tbo cctnpass consists of a finely- 
balanced needle moving over a circular card, 
on the circumforenpe of which are marked 
the degrees of the circTe, besides tbo thirty 
two points, or rhumbs, divided ag liu Into balf 
and quarter points, for tho purporos of Jine 
bteering—“ koep‘ her away a pofht,” or 
** half a point,” being words of common com¬ 
mand in exigencies, such as when a ship is 
noac a*'shotc or a “reef” of rocks or coral, 
in danger of icebt rgs, or other perilous posi¬ 
tions. A pivot rit.es from centio of the 
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box, on the point of which the needle is 
balanced, and from which a tremendous 
shock or collision can alone dislodge it; no 
amount of pitching of tbo ship in a gale being 
sniUcfent for that purpose. Tho card end 
needle are covered with glass to protect thorn 
from the action of the air; a strong circular 
box containa the whole apparatus, in order 
to counteract the irregular motion of the 
ship—for, on looking into tho binnacle, a 
fixture with an open front, in which the 
compass is placed, it will be seen that tbo 
instrument is itself perfectly quiescent—a 
simple, though clever, bit of mechanical in¬ 
genuity obviating every dilHcuUy. The 
compass-box is suspended within another by 
means of two concentric brass circles, known 
as “ gimbals.” The outer circle is fixed by 
hori/ontol pivots to tho outer box—^the inner 
circle swinging within this on pivots ^ilso— 
tho “exes” of both being at right angles the 
one to tho other. Thus the inner circle, sus¬ 
taining the compass card and needle, always 
Ktains its cquilibiitim under any cirtuni- 
Mtancoa, and the rolhn^or pitchi»'c:ff Iho 
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bhip has no effoct whitever upon it. Noat 
in value to tho mariaor’s compass was tbo 
construction of charts^ drawn with increased 
and continued correctness as geographical 
knowledge extended, and, simuItanoouBly 
with this, a map of the heavens, called an 
astiuhhe, by the uses rf which tho height of 
the stars, iheir ^^abconsion^or declension,*' 
U 
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6onld be tabes, and the art of navigation to protect the HiogMominioss, or to carry 
reduced to an exact acienoe. The quadrant aggreseive foroea to other landa, the db- 
and the sextant are the invalaablo inven* covety of new islands, continents, and sea- 
tions of later days, and difficnlties of navi- boards stimulated enterprise, created com* 
gation, in a general sense, have ceased to meroe, promoted the arts of peace, and 
have any existence. finally called into existejice the largest and 

There is one matter more to speak of finest meroantile navy the son ever shone 
before we get into onr old oonrse, and crack upon. The coasts of the Mediterranean and 
on fall sail with this “Story of the British the Black Sea were familiar to the mariners 
Navy,** and that is, the simple matter of of the antique and Scriptural world from the 
Discovery* Much time or space will not be times of Noah downwards. To the Portu- 
taken up with tbia subject; but, as dia- gnese belongs the honour of the first dis¬ 
covery is to navigation a motive power and coveries along the coast of Africa; the foot 
a final cause, some description of the same of Mount Atlas being the extonUof the first 
is requisite. While ships of war were built exploration, and Cape Bojador finding a place 
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upon the early charts. Following in the i and caravch familiar with tbo coast of 
track of llio traditionary voyages of None- Guinea. In 1481 he apprised onr Edward TV., 
Ians and Hanno—traces of which were said through an ambassador, tliat ho hold, by 
still to be left—Don Henry, Duke of VJsco, a grant from the Pope, the title of the lord 
pushed his dbeovories farther. Puei to Santo, of Ibr^ country—which Jiilo the English 
or “ Holy Haven,** one of the smaller Ma- monarch recognised, not a little to the sur- 
deiras, gladdened the eyes cf ad von- prise of those who know him in the pages of 

Inrers, the larger Madeira speedily following, history. The “Capo of Tempests” beiing 
and receiving, the one division tho name of discovered by Bartholomew Diaz, was so 
Funchaif other that of Cape called from the porpolual storms that seem to 

Verde, with tbo x\zorcs, came next in order bo bro^ and nurtured on the vast table-land 
cf succession in tbo field of discovery; cf Africa, and which were hurled, in storms 
the Azores becoming a sottlement In 1457, and tornadoes, into tbo bay below, and driven 
tbo same Don Henry granting it many far out to sea to ve« and harass tho wearied 
valuable privileges, tho advantages of which mariner yearning for the port which lies 
ho afterwards richly reaped. From tho within his sight. Don John, who saw India 
Canary Tslands to tho Senegal was not a in tbfidistance-^withits^boundlesspromisea, 
very difficult stretch for the caravels of and its dreams of grandeur—called this tho 
Don Henry to make. They next visited “Cape of Good Hope;'* and a title more 
the coast of G^wUibia; and John, the succes- happily expressive could not be gsveg, to it. 
SOT of Don Henry, soon made his car racks Tho progress of discovery, it maybe por- 
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eolve^ ym becoming viore rapid, and gra¬ 
dually took a lorgor atrido at erery sew 
effort made. PUoo after place, and port 
after port, were becoming welcome resling- 
placew and familiar harbours; and still 
farther and farther the daring disoorerers 
Bailed on; and now the same of the won¬ 
drous potentate—tho mysterious “Prester 
John’’—begin to appear in those quaint 
books of travd which old Hakluyt, with 
such affectionate labour, gathered together. 
Trarellors, of tho so-called “ Mnnohausen ” 
order, first brought this name, with marTel- 
lous traditions attached thereto, from Eastern 
Asia. It had been applied to a Christian 
bishop who hold sovereign sway. It was 
transferred to a Christian King of Abyssinia. 
The Portuguese wero at this period an 
eminently trading nation, and their enter¬ 
prise being stimulated by tho hope <h gain, 
they were determined to make acquaintance 
with “ Proster John,*’ and thus raise their 
nation to the highest altitude of commercial 
glory, besides being able to boast (if success- 
tal) of an acquaintance with a person so 
remaikable. A nigger** King of Benin, 
Ogan^ by name, was pitchod upon as the 
original. Ho was never to be seen—a silken 
curtain being always drawn between his 
sacred person and the public eye. A foot 
was put forth (ex peth n*>rrvle) to rocoivo 
tho homage paid, and ambassadors went 
away satisfied. Ignorance is tho mother of 
credulity, and Ogand might Lave loen as 
ugly as “Aunt Sally;” but as they would 
call him “Proster John,*’ it made sdl the 
difference, and be was looked upon as 
through a goldemmirage. * 

Vasco do Oaina is an jllastrious name, 
and significant to the full of the rich 
roifiance of adventure and discovery In that 
vast and hitherto unexplored Asian pro¬ 
montory which is already a peopled* and a 
teeming world in itself. Odours from Spice 
Islands breathe around Lis head. Tho 
majesty of almost primeval nature, In all 
the unbounded luxuriousness of growth and 
tropic beauty, surrounds him like a mantle. 
Emmanuel, King of Portugal, fitted hp out 
with three sloops of war and a store-ship, 
the whole manned with but 100 nien. In 
July, 1497, he left the Tagus, and sailed on 
tho oU firack by the west coast of Africa. 
Driven through the sea ourronndlng St 


Helena, and after eome tIdssUudes, her 
steered in search of the entihemity of Africa,* 
much in the same way, i^rently, that a 
man feels for his big toe by passiog his band 
down his legt 

Orosius, his historian, describes the bero- 
bm of Do Gama at tbb period in language full 
of bold and striking imagery—“ The waves 
swelled like mountains. The ships seemed 
heaved np to the clouds, and were next pre¬ 
cipitated as by wbirlpools into the depths of 
ocoan. The winds were icy cold, and so 
sonorous was the blast that the pilot's voice 
could not be heard. A darkness as dismal 
as eontinuous added its horrors to the tem¬ 
pests which at this season visit those eeas. 
Sometimes they were driven unreabtlogly to 
the southward; at others obliged to stand 
to their tack, and yield to its fury, holding 
what they had gained with the greatest ditii- 
culty. In the interval of the storm the 
terrified seamen surrounded Do Gama, and 
implored him not to suffer himself and those 
under bis care to perish by the dreadful 
death menacing them.” And so on. Do 
Gama held on, however, despite even a 
mutiny that was brewing, and, finally, was 
rewarded by beholding tho Cape of Good 
Hope, and, for the first time, doubling it, as 
geUIng round it is termed. The discovery 
of Tara ck Xatal was his first revrard; next 
followed blands cn tho Mozambique coast; 
and a oity called Membrya, inhabited by 
Mahommedans anl Mcors, copios on tho 
list; then islands, ports, and places too 
numerous to mention, till he passed between 
the Maidive and tho Laccadive Islands, and 
made Calicut, in tho territory of Mysore; 
and bore % variety of doeply-interertiog per¬ 
sonal adVenturrs befell him, which wo must 
reluctantly turn away from, since they have 
“ no business in this galley,” as the French 
say; or, in other words, they do not belong 
to the “Story of the British Navy.** Wt 
shall lose ourselves in details to go farther. 
Cochin China, with Oauanor, Quiloa, and 
many more places, wdte added to De Gama's 
idisooveries; and bb successors multiply ing 
there and increasing in power, the Portu¬ 
guese established in coarse of time their 
head-quarters at Goa, whither they imported 
the priesthood and tho Inquisition, and 
roasted the brown Pagans with great edifi- 
oaticn and succoss for several generationa 
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aftor Vasco do Oasui Lad been gathered to 
b«e latberA, Qoa is atill in the posseasion of 
the Portngiie*}^ the only Bottlwinent they 
bold in Hiodoglan. The name of the re¬ 
nowned Mendez Pinto neat moots onr notice, 
lie sailed through the Red Sea, embarked 
for India, went up the QuU of Siam, eoasted 
Cambodia, Ooohin Cbinai and Oblampo, and 
pioked up money and much information. 
The Teraoity of Mendez Pinto has been 
severely questionod^not quite without suf¬ 
ficient grounds for the same. For instance, 
ho records that bis comrade Faria was 
told** of an island called Oalornplio, on the 
Chinese coast, where were to bo found the 
tombs of sixteen Ghinose kings laid in golden 
coffins, togotber with such wealth, and dia¬ 
monds, and treasures as surpass the imagi¬ 
nation of the most virid temperament, and 
wlyck Pinto himself aTovfrs he dare scarcely 
recount. But we must recollect that the 
rubicund Bardolph, who could lie himself 
suifiLiently well, ^ blushed to hoar the mon¬ 
strous lies ” Sir John Fals*^ ifF t jid concerning 
that moonlight adventure on Gad^s Hill. 
These treasures, it is added, were to be bad 
for tho mere trouble of sailing to the place, 
but the place proved to bo a kind of La- 
puta/* or Flying Island. As this part of his 
adventures forms a (lory to bo to the 
marines,*’ it had better bo passed over— 
sufiico it to say that ho next weut to Japan, 


and landed at Burger* Next he reached Vft- 
laeca, and afterwarda voyaged aeveral times 
to Martaban, Siam, and Japan, and spent 
the remainder of his life in Lisbon, pleasantly 
engaged in the compilation if bis travels, 
which have considerably edified posterity. 

As supplementary to this chapter, and 
for facility of reference, beaidos that the 
dates are, after a manner, starting points, 
the following data are added:—- 
j ‘ JL. D. 

Plano charts and mariner's compass 

used.U20 

Variation of the compass discovered by 
Golumbaa wh<^n approaching the 
Western Hemisphere . . . 1402 

That the oblique jhumb lines aio 
“ spiral,” discovered by Normes . 1537 
Foro's Treatise on Navigation written .1515 
The^'Mog*’ first mentioned by Bourne 1577 
Mercator's Chart published . . 1500 

Davis's quadrant, or '* back staff,** for 
measnring angles, used about. 1000 

Lognrithmic tablo sppliod to naviga¬ 
tion by Gunter (not tho confectioner) 1G20 
Middle latitude sailiog introduced . 1C23 
Mensuration of a degree (Norwood) . 1631 
Hadley’s quadrant .... 1731 
Ilarribon's timo-keeper us^d , , 1761 

Nautical Almanac first published . 1757 
Barlow's thcoiy cf tho deviation of tho 
compass .*•••• 1820 
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XjO->]siiii? pU*?s Ttap for Tiff ‘r 


IN TWO PAH IS. —II. 

B ut ho>v aic tlio crealuroa to be caiigUt ? Hore is au oukr for a tipper, wc will 
say, in London, and theie is fjno young tiger maikcd down in a jungle in 
India. Tbe piobkm to be soheJ is, bow io catch Ibat tiger and deliver him in 
England? 'riicro are several modes oi cifecting this object. The first and 
simplest plan is by mean's of a pitfall, dcc2>, wide, and narro'vver at the mouth 
than at the base, so as to prevent the animal lio.n clambering up the sides. A 
kid or lamb that will make a gioal bleating is then fastened near the pitfall in 
such a way that the tiger can only reach it by im ans of a leap; and that, if he 
docs make that leap, he mu-st inevitably fall into the pit. As soon as he is fairly 
mipiisoned, the hunteifi* assemble round the mouth of the pitfall, diop a huge net 
over the tiger, w^t until he has hopclc«,sly entangled himself in its meshes, and 
then triumphantly diaw Ifiin out ^ • 

P^ihaps the neatest plan is the bamboo trap in use in some parts of Asia. A 
large cage of bamboo is constiucted, in shape something like f. packing-case, and 
with a lid opening above on a central hinge. The lid is made heavy, so as lo fall 
unless supported, and when once fallen it loosens a catch which holds it firmly 
down. Having been conveyed to the locality whcic the tiger is known to reside, 
the trap is set down, And the lid is raised and supported by a prop connected with 
the bait. The last process is to fix a rude minor inside the raised lid, and then 
the hunters go their way. 

Night comes, and the tiger Icavcsdiis lair in search of f iod. The scent of fresh 
meat strikes his nostiils, and he traces it up to the place where the trap has been set. 
He comes to the trap. Does not know what to make of it. Never saw such n thing in 
his life4.S<S> urged by all the curiosity of his cat nature, he sniffs round the trap, peeps 
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between the bars, tries vainly to ^et at the meat, and then jtuops on the top. Now he 
thinks he has solved thoqncstion; for there is the meat that he had smelt, quite fresh, 
and very tempting, lie reaches out bis paw to take the bait, when he comes oppo-* 
site the mirror, and sees what he takes for another tiger on the same errand. 

Even a tamo cat will growl if balked in her advance upon a mouse; audit may 
bcT imagined that a .wild tiger is not likely to permit himself to be interrupted in his 
intended meal, llis eyes flash with angry Are, he utters deep and menacing 
growls, the hair of his back stands up, and ho advances towards bis foe with furious 
gestures. To his surprise the other tiger advances to meet him; liis temper gives 
way at the insult; he springs madly at the enemy, meets with a shock, hears a crash, 
feels himself violently struck down, and finds himself a captive, and helpless. The 
crash of the descending door has already informed the huntcra of their success. They 
flock to the spot- pass long bamboos tliroughthe trap, now converted into a cage, 
and the beautiful creature, lately so full of strength and rejoicing in its freedom, 
has passed the flist stago in its journey to a distant land, never more to be free 
until death enfranchises it. 

Generally, the captors insure the security of the cage by inclosing it in another 
ami stronger edifice of the same malcvials, so tflat, even if the furious beast were to 
break its W’ay through one set of bars, it would be mot by a second set of larger and 
stronger baniers. 

These methods arc employed for the capture of adult animals, but a great 
number ot the larger cai*nivora are taken when young, Iicss risk is run by this 
mode of proceeding, but, as the little creatures must be brought up by hand, they 
never attain to the fierce beauty of the wild and unshackled being. When tho 
hunters desire to take the young, they track the parents to their tair, surround tho 
spot with armed men, shoot the parents as they issue forth, and take possession of 
thuir offspring. At the age of sis weeks or two months, the young tiger or lion 
cub is quite a pi city little cicature, lather larger than a large cat. and as playful 
as a kitten. It is, however, wonderfully heavy in proportion to its size, as I can 
personally testify, having carried several such cubs in my arms. Their strength 
is in proportion to their weight, and they arc apt to bo rather dangerous play¬ 
fellows, having no idea of their own power or tlie sharpness of their claws. 

E\ cry Olio knows how elephants aie caught; how those wise and clever animals 
are, in some tilings, the foolishest of beings; liow they will let themselves bo led 
trom bad to worse, out of ow snare into another, until fhoy find themselves lying 
bound and helpless before they had any idea of their danger. How strange i^ the 
limit of reason in these creatui es! They will go through the most elaborate tasks, 
rcqiuing memory, forethought, and gieat appreciation of form and time. They 
will make admirable mental calculations; they will display marvellous ingenuity in 
enticing their companions into tlie same captivity as themselves; and yet they have 
not the sense to find out that a stockade is more dangerous than a white stick, and 
that it is better to face a lighled squib than to run away into a prison. 

Even when they are screaming with baffled fuiy and despairing terror, when 
they would seize a liuinan being in their trunks, rend him limb from limb, stamp 
bis body under their feet, and crush it into a shapeless mass of bleeding flesh, they 
are disarmed of their enmity if thoir human antagonist should happen to be mounted 
on one of tbeir own species. It is a strange but a well-known fact, that, if a 
hunter bo mounted on tho back or neck of a tame elephant, he may approach tho 
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irild ’nritliou^ the Icftst danger, may touch tUcin vithOBt their 

notice of him, md may eroa facton round them with impunity the dread 
in which they are taken. 

Tliey seem, also, to have a very limited idea of the soiirces whence danger cosmos* 
There are but very few foes of which they can have the least fear^ and all those 
foes are of much less stature than themselves^ and are to be seen only on the ground. 
The rhinoceros^ for example, is sometimes, though rarely, the antagonist of the 
elephant, and this is by far the largest creature with which it enters into battle. 

Elephants have a strange fear of small animal^, such as dogs, which run about 
in front of them, and hai’k continually. This remarkable instinct is invaluable to 
elepliant hunters, who are indebted to their dogs, not for making any impiession 
on a foe which could fling them thirty feet in the air, or crush them to a jelly 
with a single stamp of the foot, but for bringing the huge creature to bay, worry¬ 
ing and annoying it whenever it moves, and disti acting ilS aitoution so as to enable 
the hunter to creep up and take deliberate aim at one of the few fatal spots which 
exist upon the enormous sutface of the ele})hant. 

Again, elephants have not the least idea of searching for their foes anywhere 
but on the ground, 'i'hcy wDl trflck a retreating onenty by the scent with the 
cci*taiuty of a bloodhound, applying the cxtiemitics of their trunks to the ground, 
and sniffing the tainted atmosphere. They will thus track him to the very foot of 
the tree up which he may have climbed; and yet, though he may only be seated a 
few feet above tlie elephant’s head, the animal will not bee him. 

Were it not for this and similar deficiencies of intellect, man could not exibt 
in countries where the elephant lived, and must inevitably bo driv on fiom the land 
by so strong and bO vengeful a foe. Wo Irnvc Jiejo one of the many instances whore 
gigantic bulk and brute strcjigth me rendered powerless before the human intellect, 
and where, in spite of the terrible powers of his antagonist, man still asserts the 
sway given to him by Divine authority. Indeed, cicept under peculiar circum¬ 
stances, the elephant dreads man more than any living being; and a herd of 
elephants, on merely hearing the footsteps or perceiving the scent of a single man, 
will retreat from his presence, and hide themseltcs in the obscnicst recesses of their 
native woods. 

As for such stupid and unwieldy creatures as the hippopotamus and the 
rhinoceros, they lie ve not the scns3 to be caught like the elephant, and must be 
entrapped into pitfalls di^ rapidly in their patli to vhe water. When captuied, 
they^certainly do resist with all their iremeudous power; but a ti*ue wild beast 
keeper has a supreme contempt for mere brute strength, and can invent a thou¬ 
sand modes of neutralising the gigantic muscular exertions made by the animaia 
while endcav'ouring to regain their liberty. He treats a lion or tiger as uncere¬ 
moniously as if it were a rat, and really docs not seem nearly as afraid of a 
full-grown tiger as is^mpny a lady of a half-grown mouse. 

Every one knows how hard a task it is to get a tame cat into a bag or a basket 
if she docs not choose to enter, and the difficulty of perfo’-iaing a similar feat with 
a lion or a leopand may be easily Surmised. Yet a keeper thinks nothing of 
shifting bis fierce and powerful charge from one cage to another; and,even if it 
should happen to escape, sets off at once in chase, and restores it to its captivity. 
Even a'^sihgle man has been known to achieve this perilous task; and it may, 
perhaps, be remembered t^t on cue occasion when a tiger had burst the waUa 
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of Pi prison^ leashed ioto tibe street) a^i seized a boyii) bis tgifibla teeth, heirftt 
re^oaptured ti^ his owner, who fltmg himself upon the ferocious animal, and fiiirly 
ehokod him off his prey. Any one who wishes to appreciate this feat may do so 
by trying to take a mouse away from a strange cat. 1 made aremark to the effect 
that it was rather a perilous undertaking, and was told by the keeper that he had 
no tShie to be afraid. Possibly the tiger was so astonished at the liberties taken 
with his ihroat, that he permitted himself to be caught before he had recovered 
from lus surprise. 

1 have seen a muzzle put upon a furious leopard that was judged to be an 
unsafe companion for her own kind, and was greatly struck with the quiet sim¬ 
plicity of tlie means employed. The leopard never had a chance from the beginning 
to the end of the struggle. She might kick, and snap, and howl with fury, but 
wasted all her time and strength by such proceedings; and was as systematically 
subdued, st^ by step, as Cruiser yielded before bis conqueror. The expression of 
her face, as she lost point after point, was terrible to sec; anger, surpiise, and 
fear being equally depicted on her excited countenance. And at last, when the 
muzzle was coolly fit^ to her mouth, and her jaw closed in the middle of a 
furious cry, she seemed positively frantic, not s5 much with rage as with sheer 
terror. She did not understand it, for she was a new-comer, and had not learned 
ibc sad experience, which comes to beasts and mcu^alike, that she could not have 
her own way in evcrj'thing. 

These keepers are prepared for every emergency. As has been remarked, they 
will attack a tiger single-handed; they have been known to follow a lioness, fierce 
with blood and liberty, into a narrow recess, wiiltborit had retreated, and to bind 
tlic terrible beast and drag it out helpless; and they will quietly bravo the onset 
of beasts as dangerous, though not so appalling. I have seen a zebra break open 
his dqn, and lash about witii that peculiar swift energy wliich seems to be the 
property of zebras alone; and yet within a few minutes the furious animal was 
boxed up and rendered harmless, and in a few more minutes was conducted bock 
into captivity. In fact, there is no living creature that they will not overcome, 
except, perhaps, the venomous serpents; and even wdth these dread reptiles a 
foolhardy keeper will dare to meddle, and may pay wdth his life the penalty of 
his folly, as has already occurred iu this country, when a half-intoxicatod 
attendant handled a cobra so roughly, that it struck at his face find inflicted a 
wound that was speedily fatal. • • 

Serpents, by the way, arc rather troublesome to novices, more especially when 
they belong to Ibc venomous species. Even our English viper is no easy prey to 
an unpractised hand, for the creature is so quick of its stroke, so lithe of body, 
and so very tetchy of temper, that there are but tew who will venture to intercept 
one of those reptiles, even with the aid of the tools used by the professional 
viper-catchers; namely, two sticks, one forked at the end, and^ho other straight. 

There are, it is true, certain bold and cool-tompcred mSa Vlio will pick up a 
venomous serpent without the least ceremony, and carry it about as composedly 
as if it were a walking-stick. Such men arc,^however, rare, and 1 think that 
Mr. Waterton is the only man in England who will walk up to a living rattle* 
snake and seize it in a bare band. 

That veteran naturalist told me that to catch venomous snakes is the^eyjest 
thing in the world^ owing to their sluggish uatm-e, which is not readily aroused^ 
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and wUch forbids tjiem to bifce unless they are angered. He kindly showed me 
the whole procosBj illustrating it by grasping my wrist, whioh, for time, was 
supposed to represent the neck of a serpent, 

AU you have to do is to go very quietly up to the snake, push your hand very 
[jcntly towards its head, avoiJing all quick movements, clasp the dngors gently 
round the reptile’s neck, and thus carry it away. Thai is the wholo process. 
Nothing is easier, provided that you only dare to do it. For my part, thougii 1 
Enow all about this method of snakc-catching, theoretically, I should feel very 
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great qualms in ti'^ting my knowledge practically, evcv on a viper, much more on 
a lattlesiiako or a cobra. 

As, howe\er, thoie are -vcij few who j>osbes3 tl'O iicivo to act in this manner, 
snakc-catchiijg muat be achic\td after some otlier method by those who wLh 
to capture these venomous icptiles for sale or exhibition. I once asked a 
practical fcoipcut-catclicr how this feat was pm formed, and he gave me the 
following accjunl:— ^ 

The serpents aie watched to the holes in which they reside; a loose knot is 
made in the middle a long rope, and the Wp is laid over tlie mouth of tho 
Ifble. 4 man ted es his station at each end of the rope, and they w'atoh for tho 
appearance of the serpent. Ij^omctimes the reptile is alarmed at tho unwonted 
sounds, and declines to show it'^elf. Smoko is then thiown nto tho hole, and 
Jie serpent comes lushhig out in mingled fear and despair. Afa it puts out'ts 
nead the knot is tightened, catching the snake by the neck or body. 

The men imm*oJu tely cany away their captive, drop it into a basket, shut down 
the lid. and loosen tJitir pull on tho rope. The snake soon wriggles itself freo 
from tho knot, falls into tho basket, the lid is quickly fastened, and the capture 
is complete. As may be imagiifcd, the narrator of this anecdote was a sailor; 
that class of men being always leady with some ingenious applicatlou of ropo 
to suit almost every emergency of life. 

Hic method by which the suake*charmers of India sccurp tlio cobia contains, 
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in iicfGbtiig mm mpMfm Vm the of the repttle> 

babitdi ixdi the easy tmtxmoemdt which can only be obtdxiedby 

experience. Whethev, in tbeh eiAifseqteant performances with the serpenia, they 
anoint thd[i!> bodies wiih any pteparahion which id diagnstbg to the sespeniine 
«sensi^^ is n6t very elear^ though it has been notioed that, on sereral oecarions, when 
they Have placed the head of the snahe againat their l^ro skin, the reptile would 
shrink ba<^ as if brought in contact with something which it greatly diriikedL 
For wolves a similar kind of trap is used in some countries; while in othersa 
peculiarly ingenious stratagem is adopted. As the method is rather complicated, 

I here give a plan and aeketch of the innocent-looking edifice which is fraught 
■vrith such danger to the pcrsecutcsr of the fiocks. 

A post is driven into the ground, and around this post a dxoular wall of strong 
stakes and wattle-work is erected, too Ugh for the wolf to leap, and without any 
opening whatever. A second barrier of similar materials is erected around this 
circular wall, but is furnished with an opening about two feet in width. This 
aperture can be closed by a door which opens inwards, and fastens with a spring 
catch. When all is completed, a kid or lamb 
IS placed hi the middle of the mdosuro, tied 
to the post, and the door left open. 

Ill the accompanying illustration, or^re- 
sonts the post; b the lamb tied to it, and 
acting as a bait; c the inner inclosure; dthe 
outer mclosuie; and e the door. 

Attiactcd by the pitiful cries ot the lamb, 
aliich is dreadfully frightened at being left 
alone, and continually bleats in hopes that its 
raothci, may come to its icscuc, the wolf ap- 
])ioachcs the iuclosuxe, and after walking 
1 oujid it, enters by the open door. The door 
itself being prevented, by a stake driven into 
the giound, from moving further backw aids, 
bars his passage to the light, and the wolf, 
accoidingly, proceeds to the left, seeing the lamb through the wattling, but nob 
buog able to get at it. He then makes the ciihuit of the wall, tnd when ho 
comes round to the opened door pushes his way past, closos the door, and so 
shuts hunself into the space between the walla. ^ 

As soon as this event has happened, the watchful hunter proceeds to the spot, 
enters the inclosure, ties up the wolf’s mouth, binds his legs, carries him off, and 
1 ‘‘aves the door open for another iumato. * 

Some of my readers may bo disposed to admire the courage of the man who 
dares to attack a wcK and take him captive. Not the least courage is, however, 
uquired, on account of the singular character of the wolf, fn the open aii, and 
backed up by its companions, it scarcely knows fear; following and attacking 
'ilmost any enemy in the most recldess manner; heedless of firearm^; tearing to 
pi^es and eating any of its companions that may be killed or even wounded, and 
^bcing, indeed, as terrible a foe as the lion or tiger. 

But no sooner does it find itself inclosed in any pbee from which it cauHbid 
no escape than its whole nature changes. It becomos cringing, cowardly, and im- 
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arSwtoooItttm msfaMftlirWlcb te io 1m 0t$tmra4,'%^mw%4opcmlii|)<mono 
pnowj^ nteiid/^ t^ iiSfyfteiAwft 1^ « *Kl^ w}^ i« bjr oi«a< 

clvliM(mft14w^ii4^wnicdmwm»<^ Oan» oft to be in|au<m& to 

tim fair^b, vb1|& ftbont w4dt; vhen tk«yr jEeel. m oboA <4 ike noose, and 
not nafn^ttOailf etrao|^ thomwlvos, or bseak niitmfti 

XtK wltots cstalliolimcBt d^wMidi t nriitc ki $U<sd nnUi wutntla, eaok of whtch 
hak a sepazate ]nst<k 7 , its mature, voyage, 4iol, and gonetal liafnta bemg fnU 
of {nterest. I fhudt tkat the most beauUjhil of <dl the mhaiUltants vm a cieim- 
oolonred phslanfist, I took to bo an idbuo, inoamath oa it had the piuk 
eyes and nose genially tomi in snch vantUes, hat about vrhmh I Could not be 
oettau^ not havingadescriptionat band. It trasTeiiytame;allowed mo tohtro' < 
Its soft lor, aadpatitS-jdQknws^ sniffed at the cores of my iiotc*bQbk, nibbled 
the top (ff my |)oncit, and at length mroS homjMMffmMtbK 

1 ttSti leare of this fateresfing estobbslantmt with some regret, but. aaiiug 
already orc^aased the Idlotted space, I hare so other aHomabre. I muut, hour* 
ever, in justice to the proprietor of the establlshmeut, rctnm my thanka to Mr 
dhmtacb, who hindfy pemdtted me to roam at wffi through its eompbcaicd mazes, 
end afforded cvmy facility for aranumng the iiihabilauts of Ids du s and cages 
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about the BeaUf «^ud lyii&g gh the gra^s in aa tnooaseqtnont manner for an 
hour or two, I startled to walk over Primrose HiU and across Begent’a 
Park to Baker Street Station, whence a tnfii&g railway jonrnej would 
land me dose by my office. 

As 1 sauntered lasily along I could not help mentally contrasting my 
walk, as it then was, with what it would hare been, over the same ground, 
only a few short years ago. Then I should have wandered through sweet 
meadows all the way. To-day I had to tramp along a paved road, with 
suburban semi-dotached monstrosities on either side of me, grateful for 
any suggestions of the country that could be got out of thoir littlo plots 
of garden ground. 

At last I reached tbo summit of Primrose Ililli and stopped to look 
around me, and muse once more on past and present. When I drst know 
the Hill, more years ago than I care to confess, Chalk Farm was a farm, 
and duels were still occasionally fought upon its meadows. And who 
that remembers the Primrosti Hill of those days can forget the luscious 
English landscape, studded all over with grand old forest trees, on which 
his eyes rested as he stood on the hilbtop and looked towards Hampstead 
and Ilighgate ? To-day, nearly tho whole intervening space is covered 
with red brick and mortar erections, relieved here and there ■with paUho*^ 
of green, and, no doubt, of truly artistic and orthodox modern Queen 
Anno patterns, but, bricks and mortar all the same, A poor substitute, 
al.is ! for scones some of our griaic<»t painters have not thought uu'worthy 
of their brush! 

“ Temijora unif’nfnr ms Pt - ITolIon, Mr. Rtaplcfoid, wlrit on 

earth are you doing hero? Why aie you not at Lords?'’ 1 excLaimed all in 
one breath, a'> I caagbc sight of one of my wealtbiost clients Mfcting on a 
bench close by me. He was the last man 1 expected to se^, for he had a 
son playing in the Harrow Eleven, so I naturally concluded he would be 
at the mai^h. ^ 

‘'Uanowis he replied,‘‘I felt too ^nervous to slip and watch 
Harold's innings, so I hare just come up Ifcrc to wait until Jack biings 
me word how they are getting on, tlien, if things aro going fairly well, 
I shall pluck up courage to go back andsco it out. But I say, Shcldiakc, 
why do yon suppose 1 chose this particular spot to wait in 

I cannot lorra ii notion,^ said 1. *‘I should ha\o thought if you 
wore going in thij» direction, you had better have gone to tho Zuo 
at once, where you -would have found something to amuse you and dis¬ 
tract your thopghts/' 

“1 have voiyspcrial associations with this spot,** said ho, evidently 
speaking with much suppressed emotion, “ ccnuected with the time when 
J was/rai choice for the Eleven, Worfd you like to hear the story ? " 

“Of all things," I replied, sitting Mown on the bench beside him. 
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^ I almost wonder,” ho oontinnod, *Hhat I have neveif before told you 
the tale of my short*liired school triumph and subsequent bitter dis« 
appointmentf for we have now been intimate friends as well as lawyer 
and client for many years* You know I am an old Harrovian, and I 
think you also know that I did not go on to tho University or even dniidh 
xny school career.” 

I must take you back a great many years to a certain bright May 
day. Tho scene is tho dear old Harrow Cricket Ground where you and I 
have been together more than once with Jack and Harold, only you 
must boar in mind that it is not quite the Harrow Cricket Ground of to¬ 
day, for that magnificent pavilion in the far corner is not yet dreamt 
of. It is an impoiiant day, for the firht match of tho season, “ The 
School V, I Zingari is on, and there arc several vacancies to be filled up 
in the permanent School Eleven. I am playing on trial for the School, 
and my ultimate fate will probably depend hpon how I acquit myself in 
to-day*tf match. If I play well I shall most likely earn the immortal 
glory of jA.'iying against Eton ; if I make a mess of it, my chances will 
bo but slender. It is an anxious moment! Those two mighty arbiters 
of tho fate of a«-pirants to the honours of the School Eleven, Bob Grim- 
stou and Pousonbyj'-^ are w'utohing me with critical eyes, and all my 
people have come down to see mo play. Besides, I am tho only fellow 
out of my house who is thought to have a chance of playing at Lords 
Ihis year, and nearly all the rest of the houbc have mustered on the 
ground in force, and are standing with our tutor in their midst watching 
mo with eager looks. But I am first favourite, thoroughly on my metal, 
and well backed by youth and htrength and hope. 

Well, “I Zingari ” went in first, and wo got them all out for a hun¬ 
dred. T made two catches that wore loudly cheered. Ho far so good ; 
but it was as a bat I was expected to make ipy mark, and I oan toll 3*011 
my bankers held their breath when my turn came. J can't tlcny I ivas 
nervous* I don^t think a feUokr would be worth much w^ho ivasu’t, under 
the circumstances; but I put a bold face on the matter and w alked up 
to tlic wicket with a firm stop. It w'as the commencement of the over, 
and I got tho ball at once, Tho first boll was a wide, tho second and 
third I blocked, tlie next I caught, and cut with all my might to leg for 
four runs. In an instant tho air resounded with cries tdf ^*Well bit, 
Stapleford ”; Bravo ! Stapleford,” My fn-st success made mo fiiui. I 
«»tayod in and carried my bat out for seventy-five. 

_ • • 

* Tile late Ituw Eobert Grimston and the pi*(?sent Lord Bes^horough. The 
latter will, I am sure, foigive an old llarroviwi for alludmg to him by the old 
tainiliar uamo I Would to Hoavou I could btill aek the same boon of tho furuS?!, 
EJ,P. 
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Ah T Tialkod Xiom tho \Mckct I w'l? followed by the tiiuraphant shout 
ot the lest of my house, f choice fot the Lleicn; thee 

ckceis fot Sfoj/h/o) 11 ^ Tlun my tutor camo up, and, shaking me 
w'lrmly by the liajid, siid in that kindly voice no Ilmo\ian of my time 
Will c\or f 01 get, “ Tiuh, dcai fellow, I think you will cho?ce fo 

the Lleicn, but anyhow, think >oufoi what 5 on have done for tho honour 
of the house to diy ’ Nc's.fc all the gieit pillais of tho Haiiow ciicket 
fomnionwealth shock hands with and congiatulatod mo , but best of all 
wasthesmih of pleisiiu that lit up my fitlui^s and inothci^ lytsas I 
camo up io them deal mothci w i;» as hippy as possible, for slie 

he aid on all liiiuls I wis the huo of the Inux whilst tho ga\cinoi who 
w IS x spoitsmin to the bickbotic wis even bettci pleased than iL I liid 
won the Eilliol scholiiship 

I wo or thice weeks pisstd awa\, the match aejimst ‘ T Zingaii” had 
lx come quite an oil stor^, and I hid pli'v* d in two ot three more with 
cieht I w IS ilinost in oil m ml r of tlif T levcii, incl ngw 

wci ibout quite c i^iU in my bliu n 1 white c i]) ml wl ilc fl innds, the 
stctcl fi^iib no If 111 vim in\ due to d 11 iml s ho his beiUcho'sen 
one of the nij^ht^ bull tint ^hill lh( gieitbitlii of thcjeii it 

L )J d> 

Ono nnrmnjf as I was ommg out oi school, t me* mj tutoi, who 
3ust haul, * ‘•'tiphfoid, ceuie to mj studv as sion a ^ou lu\c done 
biiakfist md w ilked epu Ll\ iw n IIis-voici s)iindtl liangt, md 
his miimci w is sj nit and unlike him < If, ihit I stood ioi i moment i*- 
it stunned A\hit ccull il mvmb mi thing w wimg tint w is 
ch 11 lilt whit w s it I «-i( t I IjjJi III Ills look's 1 hid Inn 

behiviiig puticul il^ u 11 eC 111 , it w is u iposmlh he loiill bi mgi v 
with mi V 1 1 ^ t he hal 11 i pt ken to rac hi i tint b Con J w is 
fiiiljf shiip foi mj '^f i s ml a moim m s icil eli a ccnvineel im there 
w Is soinetl^^iig aiiiiss at licn^L 

III toli me alj-tiw lids tint when In ^ot in^ fitlurs 1 ttu tint 
^ mjrnmj, he C( uld h udl^ sret thnii ii liis vt >ik m 1 im lln hist 111 - 
pnlsi w is to end f n in it omr, ml t li o\ 1 1 ui n bollix u lit him 

that I bhoul 1 want ill mv sticngth tint mnning, and deteimiiud T 
*'houl<l cat my bicikf ist bef<Vc I hcaid his nt ws 

Howevci, his bwnevcleiifc iiiieiiiionb niisc und It was little enough 
I 01 dmikjliat morning uid long befm T eoiill leisouildy hoiK 
that he hal hii ‘•hed hi own inoiiang meil I w is standing at liis studj 
door, pole and trembling, lorkii g as unlik\ a felh v* who wis fiist choice 
fox tho 1 level! lb ejuld w ellTbc nn igiin el I eouh sciicol} pluck up cou- 
lagi to knock, md whm I did I iievci evpecled in aiiswci, foi Ildt siiio 
lij V ould not Jet have left tin dnimg room To mj suiprisc, the ximihai 
voice at once called out, ^ Come Bless bis kind beait! it had beeu 
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so full of care for me, that he had no more boon able to*do justioo to his 
breakfast than I had myself. 

“ Sit down, dear fellow,” he began, I have bad news for yon. Your 
father-” 

Not dead ? ” I cried—not dead ? ” 

“ No, thank God,” be said, nor even ill. Calm yourself, dear fellow; 
it is not as bad as that, but it is very serious, all the same. Your father 
has met with a severe money loss ! ” 

“As long as he U all right, sir,” I exdaimod wdtli eagerness, “it 
little enough I caro for the money ” 

“I knew it, Stapkfor*!, I felt sure of it,” ho replied. And tUeii, 
di awing his chair close to mine, he took both my hands in his, and in 
tones of intense ^ympathy, httle l»y little, ho gradually made it clear to 
me that my father had lost wt 11 nigh all he posses'^cd and had to begin 
1 L again at liC(y-fi\o, and that as a fust result of his misf(n’lunos I must 
then and thcK' leave tlu ^ellOoh 

And so iny di'iara was over, the edifice of my popularity had 
oiiunl)I« d into the dust, th ' day < f the great l*attle of Lords would come, 
and T sliould noi in it after all! Uoavon forgive me 1 Forgetting 
father, motliei, nome, and everything cl^o—even my budding manhood— 
fi r the nioinont, T only i idomberod that I was no longer in the Eleven, 
and fairly liiiaLing down I buried my face in my hands and sobbed. 
Miall I <.vei‘ foigi I all inv tutor's kindne*’^, or the words of sympathy and 
eiwouragomeiii with ^^hkh lie ‘‘Oolliod and strenglliom d me on this and 
a not her occasion of \\lii(hTam going to till you dmctly, and which I 
vt lily ladicvv ^^as the Iniiiing point of luy ’vaIioIl life ? 

Tno InmiN later J aa is gone AAiihont sa} ing good bye to anyone. My 
tutor liLcd liaitl to ]>• isiiade me to ^liake hands all niand before 1 Aieiit, 
but T had not tin' In ait to d> il. So In allowed me to "o off in a <dosc 
fiy AAlule the klloAAs ANcre all in •^cb fd, sti|mkilin'/, however, that I should 
eoine dow n ag lin at owe ]n'foie Lli< teun \Aa« ov^'r. “ For,'’ said he, 
>ou lM\e d<in(* nothing to Ik a^luuv'd of, di«ir b How, and nliy on caith* 
should I callow you to sneak ofi iiku a thii f in the night!” 
e 

TNMi, the verk*^ pa^^sod sloAsly and sadly ]>y until the day of the 
TTaiiow and Eton Mateli was clo^e at hand, fatheiks alTairs wtre still 
in eonfuvirm, and all we* know for eeitain was that we were very poor. 

Much as it grieved me to disaiipoint inykmd old tutoi',I hid not boou 
able to make up lay mind to go dotvn to llivrotv and face the school, and 
a day or so before the match he wrote me saying he w ould i ca or for- 
gn-^o mo uiHoss I turned up at Loids, and that ho should send Judson — 
iny particular chuui at school—to drag me to the ground by 
Uccoib^ry. * 
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Tho morning camo at la^t, and with it Judcion, who, nolens voUns^ took 
possession of mo and earned mo oil with him. Wo started walking 
across tho Regent’s Park, but as we neared St.John’s Wood I fairly 
turned tail. 

“ It is no use, Judson,” I exclaimed, I cannot face it.* 

He tried all he knew to move mo, and argued the point with great 
oarneslncss, and, considering how anxious he was to get to Lords—with 
a patience that was positively marvellous. But J was not to be persuaded. 
A t last a compromise was arrived at 1 

We agreed that Judson should go on to Lords and leave mo alone, 
on my giving him my solemn word of honour —a pledge tho average public 
school-boy of my time would have rather died than break—to remain 
about on Primrose Hill till ho camo back. ThonT promised to reconsider 
the whole question, and, if possible, screw up-my courage to the sticking 
point and rein in to Lordj with him. 

So we paitcd. Etc to go on to Lords, aul T to toil slowdy up the hill. 
When I got to about the point where wo now are T sat down on a })cnch, 
and from the age and appealanee of Ihis one, I should not bo siupnsod 
if It was ihe very same. 

And sj tlio (U) li id como ar List! The day I had looked forward to 
with so much hope and pri<le. And the contest was at that moment 
going on, ana lure was ], ont in the cold, debarred by fate’s stein deciee 
fiom pait iu tho fight. I turned my eyes towards Hampstead, Jind 
ga-^icd fainestly at the lo\cl} landscape bcfoic me. Fioiu quite a small 
child, I had been‘'iiJguLiil^ vU''Cei)lible to tho beauties of natuie, and I 
hoped the Sv.cne would liive a soothing efTect on mo. But it w'as no 
good. The pa'st woulu come dancing before my eyes, to the exclusion of 
the landscajKi and evtrj^ thing else. I saw tho cricket ground at Harrow 
tho day of the match against •* 1 Zingii-i.” 1 caw Bob CJrimstou’s familiar 
broad-brimmed hat, and licjfrd his voice, «as ho shook hands with mo and 
said, 77 /Cl/ inn a omniys of yours. You afe all nyht for the Eleren»^ 

Once mjic 1 heard tho sliouts of the fellows, St*ii)lrfonly jh st iho>refor 
the Eleien'' And so on to the bitter liour, when 3 was suddenly c died 
away. And thui once moro C broke down, and, w.iadoring a few yaids 
away where th)re was nobody about, threw myself on tho grass and 
sobbed, muc}\ a© I did that morning in iny tutor’s study. 

Suddenly I was aroused by a kindly voice saying, ^ Why, Slaplcford, 
dear fellow, how is this ? ” 

It was my tutor himself, who had beard ''•i ray whereabouts from 
Judson, and had como to seek me out. 

‘‘ Come,” said bo, silting down on tho grass beside mo ; “ let us talk 
• thiitgs over,'* 

1 am afraid 1 shcrald boro you, if 1 told you all the kind, earnest words 
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of hope and encouragement ho poured into my cars, a<? wo sat there on 
tho grass that day. At any rate, I have never doubted that that hour I 
spent with him mado a man of me ; for he convinced mo that a follow 
with youth, health, strength^ average abilities, and good principles to 
-guide him ought to be able to ensure success, and that no man is more 
truly great than he who is the architect of his own foituno. 

But there w^as one argument he used that had, perhaps, more effect on 
my future conduct than all the others put together ; though possibly, it 
might not commend itself to some of our modern schoolmasters, who 
think their first duty is to bo mere grinding machines, and that the only 
object worthy of a schoolboy's ambition is to pass &uccessfally a com¬ 
petitive cxamii.ation. 

“Remember always,’* said he, “that your school career has never been 
by any diity or di^'hoiiourablc action, and that you wore first 
choice for the Eleven. What prouder memory could you have than that ? 
Qld Harrovians arc to be found all over the world, and whenever your 
name turns up all the follow's anywhere near your standing will say, 

^ Sfajjtefordf Why, that h the fellow who was first choice for the Eleven.’ 
Remember that fact all through your life, keep it prominently ])tforo 
you and live up to it. For a fellow, who was first choice for iho 
Eleven in a school like ouw, ought to be able to overcome any difiicuUy, 
StnfavU ft ahit, «;o whenever you feel dow'iiliearted and inclined to give 
in, say to youiself, ‘ I was first choice for the Eleven.’ And now, dear 
bellow, come buck \\ith mo and see the match.’’ 

And ho cairicd me back to Lords in a hansom. The match was 
played in the holidays at that time, and was by no moans the fashionable 
gathering it is nowadays. You could not then hide your light under 
a bushel and lose your identity in the crowd, for the company was con¬ 
fined to the boys, their families and friends, the members of the M.C.C., 
and ju'st such a sprinkling of out'^idors took an interest in the 
match for cricket’s sa^e, and were to be seen at ^very cricket match 
So we had hardly got well inside the ground before a fourth-form boy^ 
caught sight of me, and pi{icd out in his dirill treble, “ Hurrah / here’s 
old SUi /jItfordf Jirst choice for the Eleven/'’^ and one by one the fellows 
took up the cry, so that my walk on my tutor’s arm to the pavilion was a 
triumphal progress; and what w'ith shaking hands all round, and receiv¬ 
ing friendly greetings and good wishes for the future frdm all quarters, 
I forgot my troubles, and never spent a happier afternoon in my life. 
And I am glaxi to bo able to add that Harrow won that year. 

But mj tutor's kindness did not end* here. Busy as he was, he 
managed to keep an eye on me ; and when it was decided I should try 
my fortune in Australia, ho made interest with a leading shipowner vdio 
had had a son in his bouse, and succeeded in getting me what he called a 
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lirsl-class freo passage, though I have sometimes had a suspicion that ho 
paid for it out of his own pocket. And when I sailed away he obtained 
permission to go in the vessel aa far as the pilot went, and his last words, 
as he went off in the pilot boat at Dungcncss, were, Remember : first 
choice for the Eleven.” 

T never thought I could shed bitici'ertoamthanl did that day on Prim- 
loso Hill ; but I think I did the day, whore, in my far-off station in Aus¬ 
tralia, I read in the English papers of uiy tutor's death. 

Hoar, kind, good old tutor! Is there one among the thousands oP 
boys that ha\o passed throinjih our hands that has retained othei than 
an aflVt tionato icinombrance of 3011 ? I believe not! 

At any rate I once m<i n most unfavoiiiablo spofinien of 
hunnniiyj who showed he hud a soft spot kft in li.s In :ii t at the mention 
of your name ! 

I wa*^ travelling <111 hoiscback m the hudi wlun 1 was -{oiu^d by a 
stranger, 'ishose aii]v« uiaiicc was so hltlo pieposses>.inoj that I felt iusti 
tivoly to sec if my icvolvir was all light, lie w'as going A\*iy, wo 
lodt' on logctlur and fill into eonveisation Aftei ialkinir to him for a hit, 
it strntk me he was a broktu-down gentleman, luokt n down tlirongh liis 
own fault A’cry lik( ly, but witli the insiincLS of a gcutkman still, and 
annulling about him made mo fancy he wa'- an hoiust i.ian. By noon 
w'o bad liccomc liuite friendly, so wo dismounted and ««at dow n side by •side 
under the ticO'* to rest. After a Avhik he began to talk about himself, 
lie had tikd his band at all soils of tidngs and Lnocked about in every 
part of Australia, but, wh('rc\er he went, rukU'^MK“*‘-’ and in in had luined 
him. He lunl done mo«i things lu ought lot, hi' s.ul^ and t]ie.only thing 
he could say for himself w*as that ho did not thiiik ho hid tvir as 
done anything dishononiable, and thiiho thought was milx lx caiist' he 
had bem brought up at an English public .s^'hool. And it cam*' out that 
lie was an (<?d Hario\ian, iwlio had been in the same honn^ as myself a 
><ar or two tailicr.• J aski d him il hi hid h^ard ot our iuloi's dialh V 
*Aiid then ilie w'eathcr-luaion ‘'oldior of foiTuiie, wlio only a fi av minutes 
befor*^ had told me In. had grown so callous to every tiling, that he was 
past all capabibly of ft iling,,burst into tears and cried like u child. 

J3oss,*’ said he, you will hardly believe me after all I have told yon, 
but many is the time I have piaycd Ifeavtn that 1 might get back to the 
old country^ m ttnfe to shake that man by the hand, and ask him to foigive 
me for all the x.oidilc I caused him as a boy I '* 

I am glad, to say our actjuaiutancc did not eml here. For the sake of 
the old school I gave him a chance and he is now doing well. 

And now I am back again, a wealthy man, soHled once moro in the 
country. IVIy eldest b<»y Jack has gone through the school and done 
well, though he xicvgrwa.s much of a cricketer, and to-day Harold is 
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pla'^ittg in the elc\en against Eton, though ho wasn i fad choice^ by tho 
May And hero am I, his soft heai tod old donkey of a f ither, sitting on 
the top of Primrose Hill, too nervous to watch his innings—waiting for 
reMb and mooning al)Out old times 

. * -y * * * * 

As Mr Sfcxplcfoi 1 uttoiod tho last word's hib son Jack came teaiing 
up the Hill 

all light governor,** ho shouted, “H iiold s mado 0% and is well 

in * 

Come on, Shtldiakc,' cm d Mi Staphfoid Bother business Let 

us hiiiiy up iiid get to Loids before the boy is out ” 

So ho and I, i ith Jack iidina bidkin 1 ctwccu us, diove to Loids in 
a hai ^om. And Iain hapu} to be able to idd tint mc gotthuc m 
time to see the fnd of IInoil'- innings, \nd Ihit Huiow won lliat 
c 11 ilso 

SCIENTIFIC! AJMUSEMENTS. 


T/on 10 •^ir V rjMoz'f cu ij/i 

Tins can be conhned by i nnmbei >f poisons aiian,.ing themsehes n 
jou see them in th*^ illusti\tion, the last in the iiug sitt iig on tho knot s 



• • 

J 1 -Si i V itlioQt Cluirs 

of the fust While* ih eiiclo is being foimed it would be advisable for 
the hist to bo seated on a chan, which c in bo slipped 'KWiy w hen tho ifag^ 
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is completed. This plan was adopted by Fioiich soldiers in Algeria, 
'll hen they found themselves in any plooe where the soil was marshy, and 
it would have been unwise for them to sit down on the ground. 

TO MAKE A NEEDLE FLOAT. 

Take an oidinary needle and put it upon a folk, and slowly lower the 
folk into a tumbler of wdior ; the needle will then float just like a piece 
of The roa^ion of tins m tint a meiuhtvi\ oi bed, convex on oro 



iiij. ^ —'j]w rioiiiu^ Xi ''I 


‘ide and coi^u^- on tho oth(;r, is foimul up ai i1k ‘'iiiLico of tli^ \»atcr , 
and the siiific of this 7 n(nnid& being lax go m compau',oti with that of 
the noedlo, the latter is supported byu,'•o that soaicoly any pirt of 
the iictdle ib tdurtiirig the water , of cour^e, if the water penetrated the 
medic’s ovc tlio weight of the fluid would caub4‘ the thing to dink 
immecliati ly. Anothtr laethpd is to pnl a loaf ci vigarette or tissue paper 
on tho feuifacc of a Liimblci of water, liy a needle \ery gently upon the 
paper, which will soon become soaked and sink to the bottom of tho glas'*, 
lifcfv mg tho needle floating on tho top of tho water, 
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BLOWING OUT A CAKBLE BEHIND A BOTTLE. 

Put a lighted candle on the table, and in front of it, about 10 inches 
removed, a bottle like the one in the engraving. Then blow on the 
bottle at a distance of 8 or 9 inches, ai:id the light will bo extinguished 
just as though there, was nothing between it and your breath. The 
breath divides into two currents ou the smooth surface of the bottle, one 
going right, the other left, which join each other just at the flame of the 
candle. 



L'vj-. a. —IjxtingiiisLirig a Caudle Placed Poliiud a PoUle. 
now TO MAKE A SIPHON WITH A COMMON BOILED LOBSTER. 

o 

Take a glass fllled with water, and attach a lobster to it, plunge the 
tail as far as possible into the liquid, letting the body and head hang 
over tho side of the glass ; it is necessary also to cut the aillcunae, so that 
they shall not touch the vessel on which the glass of water stands. The 
moment that the lobster is hooked on to the edge of the glass, small 
globules of water will be seen to form at the end of the aiitcnnre, which 
oventually form themselves into a small stream, which lasts as long as tho 
tail of tho lobster remains immersed in the water. 
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PUZZLE PAGES. 


HISTOKIC^VL ENIGMAS. 

1 - 2 . 

A very celebrated naval commander, wlioso abilities were great, and vrlioSc name still lives iu 
the grateful rocoUcetions of bis eountrjTnvn. Ho it was wbo, on the eve of an oiigageinont 
with tbe enemy, uttered these expressive words: “ England expects every man to do his duty," 


Tlic name of this most noted man 
. Six letters docs ooutaiii. 

Six names I give yon: find thorn all: 
The finals xnove the name. 


1. A Roman emperor, remarlcablo for his ac- 
comjdishments of miifd and body. One day 
meeting a inu’son who had formerly been his 
Litter enemy, ho thus addressed him: “ jMv 
good friend, you have escaped, for I am inado 
emperor." 

2. A hill" of Enrfland, the first of his lino 
and the first of his name. His abilities, iliongli 
not shining, wore solid; and he \Yas hoard to 
say, soon after his accession, “ My maxi’-.C' arc, 
never tw abandon my friend-i, to do justice to 
all the woild, and to faai no man." 

3. All extraordinary man, wbo, when very 
young, was obliged by his father to taho an oath 
that he would be at it"inal enmity with a great 
and poweiful people, aud never cca.-5e from 


opposing tlicir i)owcr until ho or they should be 
no more. 

4. A Roman emperor, who, oiio night, recol¬ 
lecting that he had dono nothing beneficial to 
mankind during the day, cried out, “ X have lost 
a day!" 

5. A cclcbi'iitcd man who was Iho invi h i ate 
enemy of Carthago; for, on whatever subject he 
d“batcd 111 tin ;>L'iiatb*housc. hi. never failed to 
conclude with those woid>: “I am-also of opinion 
that Carthage -houhl he dedroxed." 

0. A very ceU;bi‘ated arcliitcet. In liis 
greatest arihitecturul woik ho it- buried, and 
on his Jomb, in Latin, is this inscription; 

If thou seckest for a monument look aroiiud 
tlicc." 


13. 


My first aud second are the name of an Kng- 
li-jli monarch, the third of hia ucinc, whose 
character w^as nothing but a complication of 
vices. Ho waded through the blood of his 
nearcbt relations to the tbrono; was cruel, 
mean, detested, and detestable. His ii''/aii)cd 
throne was, however, soon snatchul from liim 
by a formidable competitor ; and tins sovereign 
being killed on tkfc field of h.iltle, hii rival was 
Xirochiimed king. 


My third h the last s} liable of an EiigUsli 
Xio'-t aud moralijt who lived in Qaeon Anne’s 
reign. 

My wnolo is the nanio of a novelist who, in 
hi i day, was considercvl one of tlui first rank, 
Jlis talents WTro not known until late in life, 
for ho was above fifiy when he xmblislKal hiss^ 
first novel. This cch'bratcd man died in tlio 
year 1701. 


IJ. 

The queen of an English monarch noted as being the liauuoomc.-t man of his Umo, but who 
was blof'dy aud cruJ gtcatly addicted to idca'-urc, and whose roigu was shoit aud tyrannical. 
Her mother married, first, a duke, ayd, after his death, a private gentleman. This queen was 
daughter of the latter. She w’as a widow at the time she was fortunate encugh to attract tho 
attention of the kieg, her firsl liushand having bc'cn mortally wounded in battle. The first iuler- 
riow between the lovely young widow and the monarch took xdace in a forest, where, waiting for 
him as ho returned from’liuntiiig, she threw hcr&elf at his feet, and intreatod him to restore her 
children's inheritance, of wluch they had inijuslly been dexnLvcd. She gained her suit, and. with 
it, the heart of her sovereign, who first married licy piivatcly, uiid afUn-wards publicly acknow¬ 
ledged her as his‘wifo. This queen sSirvivcd her royal husband, nhd lived until tho reign ot a 
sovereign who married her chlcit daughter; by him she was confined in a convent, where ahp- 
died. Tho maiden name of this queen contains IS letters. 


!fhd*2,15,17,16, 7, make a Erciich town. 
The y, 5, IG, 17, 7, a German towa. 

The 5, 6,11, a Bussiau town. 


The 13,1,17, 0, 3. an Indian town. 

The 11. .% 16, 2, 5, ir;, 11, 17, 3, 13. 
SpuiiLh town. 



PUZZLE PAGES. 


16.-.ANA.amiMATIC SQUARE. 

My first is a charactoristic of Satan; tako oi! 
ii^y hca and place it last, and 1 am wicked; 
t ike oit my head again, and place it last, and I 
n lino a tributary of tlio river Don, in Russia; 
again lake off my head and place it last, and I 
ana man’s Christian name. Place each of 
tlicse separately under each other, and I form a 
ajuaro eoutaiiiiug 1C letters, which may he road 
downwards or across with the same result. 

16.—READING PUZZLE. 

A PUETTY COJJCEIT OF THE SeVUNTEEKTII 
Cemuey. 



That# 

ruled by one wliope 



17.—CIIAKADE. 

rjii not in heaven, hut c.arth me owns; 

I hne not our (luecin-, vet am found in their 
thrones; > 

1 lliirst not for gold, yet the ruby shall .shine 
lli'sph'udc'nt for ever ^^iih x»oor aid like vuiue. 
I'lt'-rnity through mo no end shall hchuld, 
liiit ages, though countless, remain as unfuhl. 

18.—ENIGMA. 

Como, Sophocles, be seated on your throne. 
And yon will then my nearer influence o^^n, 
From timoB primeval, e'en in Adam's dayi, 

R^y force alt meted Sol's most potent rays; 

Wero't not for me, the dew, the snow, the hail. 
Could not descend within the mundane pale 
Of iMngs terrestrial. This power of mine 
Permits the lead to sink a sounding line ; 

By me the sea’s repleto with dead men’s bonca, 
And many jewels lost the ocean owns. 


God hung tho stars in th^ fii-mamcnt on high) 
But I now hold them glittering in the sky. 

Tho sun, the moon, celestial powers comhined, 
Shino hy my power. Tho wandering comets 
kind 

By my near influence in their orbits keep; 

And suns descending bid tlie worlds to sleep. 
Aerolites and shooting stars, too, own 
My power to bring them to this orh alone. 

I wield the instruraout of death in France, 

I help tho graceful maidL'ii polJias dance. 

Tbc body sinks hy mo within the tomb, 

But noblo souls in ParadiBe shall bloom; 

These souls alone resist my powerful sviay, 

And soar aloft to realms of endless day. 

19.—MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

I How many marbles worth a shilling for 

l.’iO should be given in exchange for 7 cricket- 
balh'^ which are woith -IZ. Gs. per dozen f 

2. A gcnlloman wishes to iii'flo^o a circuhii 
;d;iyiug-fleld of ju'st cue aero for his boys. 
Wliat should be the Irnglh of tbc coid, one cnO 
of which is fixed, with uhich to desciibe tJie 
circle ? 

3. During tlie holidays a donkey is tcthercil 
to a stake in tho centre of tbc field by a rope 
19, yaids long; liowmm-h of tho playground 
will h.' be able to graze over ? 

4. Tho ages of hvo biothcis arc, togrlhcr, 17 
}caiv; and their difference, niulnpliLd by the 
greater, is one more than their sum multiplied 
by three times the h ’;S. AVhai are their ages ? 

5. The diagonal of a i octangular playground 
is 60 yards, and one of the tides is 10 yards 
longi,r tlian the adjoining one. I’md tho size 
of the pl.u ground. 

6. At a juvenile,party there were twice as 
many ladies ns geiithmeu; but after five of the 
Utter ha^l hft, together v.i'h ^Iicir sisters (one 
apiece), there were riirce times a<' many ladies 

gciitlcmeii. lIo>? many ivcrc there of eiieh 
at tir^t ! ^ 

7. A bullet is discharged from a small cannon 
viitli an initial velocity of 100 feet per second, 
at an cleyition of 4.*) deg. Find the distance la 
which, on the parabolic theory, it will proceed, 
tho time of flight, and greatest height attained. 

• • 

Answeks to Chahades, See. {Pages 91 and 92.) 

1. A drowning man will catch at a straw. 
To be Jtcad—A drowning M—AN will catch 
A—T a straw. 

2. Co-nuii-dinin—Conundrum, 

3. Cord-doQ-van—Cordovan, ^ 

4. Drum-hp.ad—^Drumbead. • 

6. Grave-yard—OravtyaiJ. 
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CHAPTER III. 

1 [ Oti as n ghost—Am ornoUy maltroatoa by Captain Jubal—HI of Irnin fever, I am nnrsea bv 
the crew of the JlarRaret—The Margaret overcome by a tempest—Onr craey captain—His 
wanton cruelty and miscrahlo end-Three days ond two nights on a rsft-Onr sufrcrin-s and 
nltimatc re%ue. 

A S I have before observed, the aspect of the capjain of the Margot, when, in 
. custody of the men who had discovered me, I enconnterjd him on the dik, 
was terrible in the extreme. I hafl thought, to bo sure, that my uncle Sampson was 
the most ill-looking man alive; but I wiis in that, as, alas! in many another o# 
my childish conclusions, much mistaken. I have .alluded to uncle Sampson as 
uncouth and bearish, and I wiU not retract the assertion, even though I apply no 
Stronger term tlian bairisli to the apiwarance of Captain Jubal. But tijere wL tliis 
dilV.Teiicc between the .aniinids: one was the sliaggy Indian bear, sly, cow-ardlv 
!.nd more inclined to assault tlie houcy-storcs of little bees tban.ifo face and figbt 
iiK ii; and the other wiw the great grisly bear of the Rocky Mountains, prodigioiBly 
strong, and loud-mouthed, and tyranniad. I had thought of the captain of a ship 
I'-s .1 ]x)Iite gentleman, ne.atly dressed, mild of speoA, and never blifttexous, except 
t\ouu the wind blew hiud. This, certainly, was the sort of captain one met in 
Jiooks—nay, 1 am quite sure that the specimen or two I chanced to see about the 
docks, or in conversation with intending passengers, were ammble and gentle- 
Uianly persons. \ery different was Captain Jubal; lie was a coarse grampus of 
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a fellow, lloa^^ly ri]^»'}it.*cl iu the roii^^licst of ])ilot cloth, and with his legs cased in 
trenicnJoiis sea-boots; he was far hairicT tlam my imcle S<impson, and his face liad 
grown rc<l, and his voice tlet‘p and hoai'so, through long contention with unruly 
win'ls; doubtless it was from the same cause, too, that his eyes had become so 
gogyled, with their whites till webbed with rctl veins. 

‘‘What the Bei'I/ebub does this mean?” asked Captain Jubal of the mate. 

*• How long has that scarecrow been aboaid, Mr. Jones?” 

“ No longer nor lofeS than since we sailed from Deptford, captain,” replied the 
mate. “ We found him stow'ed away in the hold, squealing like a star>cd cat.” 

‘‘Why, you don't mean to say that this is the ghost that Inis Ix'cn haunting the 
ship these tw^o nightsaskwl Captain Jubal, glaring at me maliciously, and at 
the same time ad\ancing and gnusping the hair on the left side of iny head, includ¬ 
ing ray ear, with his iion lingers. “You don't nicnn to tell me that this rascal 
iS the cause of the preoiou.^ funk you fellow a haie been sweating under?” 

Seems so, ciqitaiii.'’ 

‘‘So you are doo Maiik^^'s spirit, arc you?'’ coutimu'd Ca])taiu Jubal, giiiiig 
my ear a wrench lit to suew^ it off. “ It's >ou T’\e got to thank for setting the 
old weiiion who call IhemsLlve', pailois, and who man my ship, quaking, and 
grumbling, and whi'.jtciing about what they thought proper to call the ghost of 
almost IS ugly a lubber as yourself who died ^->1 \oyage? Wlnit the Bcelzebul) do 
>011 mean by it, sii V'’ 

^ly long fa^-tiiig, and daik lom'lino^** and flight, had, theivadci \nj11 doublliss 
belio\(‘, iiuuiH.1 me to tln‘ (‘xtreme ot my wits, and it neethnl not Jialf the c.qitain's 
briitanly to put me dean ])ast them. lliNC^ir-piiWing I couhl ha\e borne ; indeed, 
if 1 valui'd my life at all at that Taoincnt, I had eause to be grateiul to him, as 
the exquisite pain he intliolcd (»u me certainly saved me fiom liiiiitiiig and hilling 
down; but when he began to addrt^'S me a> the si»iiit of a peT‘>on whose name 
i tell I had iioMi* btfoie luaid, and to act use me of haunting his ship, J began to 
doubt if tliei(' lias tiuth in iny <1 in. o\ei\, and if this was not anotlur added to the 
thousand myths that had Msifed uu' dming my liorii 1 liondage among the barrels 
and jagged einies below. 

It was all, however, just as I havi* related, real enough; and, not to mystify 
tliei<'ad«r, Twill hero gi\e luma bit of information Ili.it did not roach nit‘ for 
some da>s aftA*. and which will iilly o\plain wh.it the lajitain meant by calling mo 
Joe Manks'.s ghn-^t, anlwhylii. bhowo<l budi cxtraoidim ly faodty towards Pucb 
aji ordinary lioing .an a stow-ai.ay. Joe Mankb had b(*en a proiitioo .alioard the 
Marg.mt, and because th.it Captain Jubal often kickid luni, and knocked him 
about the head, tJiere wxas little love betwc'on them, and less still as the boy grew' to 
be tall and stiong, and to fe't tliat it was a cow.iully tliin^ to allow any man, 
ox'on lijs owm captain, to kick him. It was during the Mai*garet’s last lioinew'anl 
voyage fsiigar-laikn from Baibadoes) that tin* most serious disagree ment had 
occurred between them. The c.iplaiu, it seems, had fallen asleej) one evening over 
the brandy-bottle, kxiing it, lui he imagined, about a quai't^^r full, and when he 
awoke the bottle was eiiqity, m? one, meantime, liaxing bad access to bis cabin 
but Joe M,aiik^. Captain, with little ado. called Joe a tbitf and sent him a full, 
BW'itigiug kick of his heavy boot, on winch Joe, Rinaitiiig wdth rage and pain, 
caji^it up the emiity bottle, and, thyiiig it at Captain Jubal, mii).sed his head by a * 
m ry close shave. Joe cjmc in for a furious thrashing on the spot, after which tho 
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captain ordered biiii to 1)0 tied up, and then ho took a rope and 1/iid into liiin a^ain, 
and sciiteuced liiiii to bread and water, and to sit o]) on deck for a fortnight. Now, 
whether it was the kicks, or the exposure to the rain and cold, or one as well as the 
other, none of the crew could positively say, but poor Joe blanks v('ry shoi-tly died, 
was stitched in his hammock, and hove overboard; his death being enterLd in the 
log as having been caused by “ cold and fever.” It is a great chance if poor Joe 
Manlcs would ever liave been thought of aftenvards (for you must know that, forty 
years ago, the British sailor, if he had the bull-dog’s pluck, had aKo very many of 
that animal’s W'orst qualities), but for the strange noises I was contimuilly making 
w liile in the hold reaching their (‘ai-s, and leading tlir'in to imagine that they proceided 
from the uiicpiict ghost of the apprentice. 1 was likewise given to undei-stand that, 
for all his bluster and insinuations that it was the crew ^vho had been frightened, 
and not he, Caiaain Jubal’s nerves had undergone sncli a twisting as lie could not 
disguise, and, doubtles.s, on this account it was that he was so full of spite agfibist 
me, the innocent cauM» of ifc. 

D’ye lu'iu'V'’ rc'peaied he, seconding bis question by a cruel blow on the t*ar he 
was not holding; what do you mean by feloniously boai’ding my ship?” 

But J was too bewildered to answer him a Avord. 

S(M'ms to me. captain, tlie hda more than lialf-dead,” suggested the mate 
compassionately. 

“(live him a souse ovcrboaixl, then,” said Captain Jubal; “ji’r’aps it will 
reviti* him.” 

It noc(l(Hl ])ut Ihilf a glance to perceive that the capttiin ivas in oariiost, and 
thcTo wius no help but to carry out his orders. A stout line -with a running noose 
^vns cast omt my hoail and under my arms, and I led aft and droppi^l over the 
Mde, sinking to tin* lull length of tlu‘ line, and thmi hauled up again—once, twice, 
thrice—(\i])tiiiu »Jubal standing by to see it done. 'I he little life pre\ iously in mo 
^v‘emed mnv quite drowiu'd out, and at the final Lulling 1 lay on the deck as limp, 
and as cold, and as dumb as any fish. Seeing it Avas so, the (iptain walked aw'ay, 
leaving me to the {-uilors. 

WIkui I emue to life again, 1 Avas lying on an old sail in an out-of-the-way 
iK>()k ill the foreciustlo, Avith an old blanket Avrapped round me. I f(*lt no sort of 
pain of body, nor anxiety as to my condition ; indeed, for so long as seemed a full 
half-hour, my nfiection.s di<l not Avamlcr a foot from my bed. I only kncAV that I 
A\as lying doAAui, and that it Avas nite^to lie doAAii. SomehoAV, I seemed to be aAvake, 
Avhile my brain was still asleep. (Iradually, hoAVtuer, mv brain Avoke too, with, at* 
fjist, a feeble i)iiLe, that diiected iim fi) look about mo; and as 1 obeyed, and looked 
ti) the light ami to the left, ami saAV the strange jjlae'i 1 Avas in, aauIIi the hamim cks, 
and a groiq) of sti’aiigo men sitting and lolling at the fiirther end the diinly- 
ligliL I chamber, my temples began to throb harder and harder, and all that I had 
um lei gone, from the time of my liidiiig aboard the !Rlargaw‘t* \ill I AA^iis first 
soused ill the S(\'i. passi^l before me A\uth SAvift and torriblo viAudnes.s. It avjis plain 
aaIctc J Avas, but what AA'as to become of mo? I tliought I AVould get ii]), ami go 
and .isk the men at the other end ; and I accomplisfied the job \vell 'enough as far 
us getting on my knees, but, immediately after, my lu*ad became a huumiing-lop, 
jyal I turned over on tlie floor. , 

The noise of my f ill rousint the sailors. One of them, Avho Ind a bald head and 
tliin, grey whiskers, came over to where I aa'us lying, and, K^ithout a Avord, placed 
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mo back on the sail-cloth bcil and covered ino ^^ith the blanket, and wua for 
walking off again, Svlicii 1 cjilled after him— 

Will you let me gc't up, if you please V” 

“ Eh? why, you don’t mean to s<iy ytHivc come back to your senses?'’ said he, 
turning square roiind luid bending ^^ith liib hands on his kno(^ to get a closer \icw 
of me. W’^hy, dash my eyes! he means to weather it alter all, T do believe! D’ye 
licar, my hearties? here’s Joe’s Ghost alive and kicking, and talking as sensible hb 
a ship’s parson.” 

So the men gathered round—^to the number of six or eighth—and then I learnt 
that 1 had lain just where J now was for live days and nights, with no other than 
mad life in me, and that tliey had taken it spell and spell in my worst times to sit 
by me, feeding me with ship-biscuit soj^ied in weak gi*og, and bleeding me on one 
occasion with a j’ack-knife. Captain Jubal, as I understood, had not inquired 
after rnc for two days after he had ordered my dipping, and when lie did inquire it 
was to know ‘‘ if tliat young devil’s imp had not kicked the bucket yetbut when 
he was gravely informed by the mate that my bucket of life, although not quite' 
overturned, was faiily atilt, and might be expected to cajisi/e within tlie lioui, lie 
suddenly alterol Iin tone, and timicel grumbling to his cabin, whence he pie- 
seiitly emcigcd with a bottle of wine, which he liandcd to !Mr. »Jones. 

Let ’em give the rascal that,*’ s.iid ln\ ‘‘and tell ’em, if J come to know' of 
his dying, they won’t he^ir the la&t of it in a hiury ” 

The men dutifully r(‘ceivecl the wiik' with the movsage; but, sagaciously 
detecting the captain’s design tojKUfton me by 'Muiving my physic,” broached tlio 
sherry and drank it to the fiusiration of wickedm^ss, and continued to doctor me 
w'itli weak giog, Dy tliis it wa.s clear that the crow regtirded hi? expressed 
solicitude for my restoiation as a mere subt<‘rfuge to hide hi^ leal intent; but when 
1 caiiu' to he.ir Joe Maiiks’s stoiy, and lo sU it auainst my own, it sc'cmcd ]>rt try 
clear that tin* captain w'ould rallur 1 had li\e than die, for tin* sake of the iJeasant 
go\ernmeiit of his .shiji, if not for his (oiih(ieuc«‘’ sake. I exiilained tlu^se my \n ws 
to Bill llickett', the bald-lH*aded sailor before mentioned, ami who, allJiough onr 
acquaintance w'as of biiof diration, and ended w»lh tenibJe abriqUne^s, alwa\^» 
trcat(‘J me wdtli great kindness, and, T have no doubt, was tljc means of saving my 
life when 1 lay in the foreta.'jtle, though he could iie\cr be brunglit to own lo it. 
When, I say^ I ex]u<*s^ed my ws to Bill as to Cajitaiu Jubal's intentions towards 
me, ho shook his head, and siiul he— » 

* ‘‘Well, iny lad, wait till you eet roumrabil, and arc* took to the cap’n for 
further ordoio, and then W'c shall set* how pleasi‘d lu*'!! be to set' you eliiip and 
hearty,” 

To w liich 1 1 eplit fl — * 

“I don’t belioxe In* will be gkul to sec me, ^Ir.—beg your pardon—Bill 
Illcketts. I only inciin to say he took it a< a f;u our of me not to die; ht*'d as lii f 
I had died, no dtmlit—^liefer, perhaps, if it wiusu’t for my bun[/ dctitl. You imdt*i- 
stand me, Bill V” 

“ Can’t say as I do,” replied he. 

But, although j»a-jt danger of death from fever, f wius a very long way from 
being well. I was w'oefLilly thin, and so shaky that it was full a week after my 
sidSc'S returned to me tliat 1 was enabletl to citjcp as far as the mess-table and thcr^* 
sit do’wn. Then, agai^, I could not at first take kintlly lo the ship’s food, in spite 
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of the frequent sips of rum, “wliich my kind, blundering nurses insisted was appe¬ 
tising and good for ray complaint. I think it was at this time that I thought more 
of my mother than at any other. I was qualmish, and dainty, and—well, I know of 
no word that will more aptly express ray condition—“ mother-sick.” I wouldn’t 
have let it out in the foreca'itlc for the world; the fellows would have laughed at 
me ; and, no doubt, to sec a great, long-legged chap like me (I had grown at a tre- 
inendouR rate lately) piping his eye for his mother would luive been a thing to 
have laughed at. But it was quite true, ncvcrthclcf'S. My pain and long-suffering 
somod to have stripped my heart of the husk that, springing from waywardness 
and obstinacy, and w^hat I took for pluck and found foolhardiness, liad been 
tliickening round it for ycais, leaving it all tender and bare to ache at every 
renjf»rseful refh'ction, and grievoiusly flutter at every unkind breath. “ Ah !” used 
T to thiiilv, “ if I were but once more at home at that happy littb house, and might 
lay my lie.'wl on iny soft white bed, wdtli her to nurse me and make me well, that 
would inde(‘d be happiness.” Without doubt I was thoroughly motlier-sick. I 
U'cd, w’hen 1 lay down *at night, to bid my father and mother, and my sisters and 
brotlicrs, good night, repeating, ‘^Good night, inotlier; goodnight, father; good 
night, si^ter Polly; good night, lazzie,” over and over again, till 1 carried one or 
the other of them &lie('r into the land of dreams, such Ixdng my intent at starting, 
witli all the prayers I had ever been taught to say, lluit my most earnest desire 
miglit be gratified. Strangely enough, Imwevcr, although in my dreams I frequently 
got home, it was never as the altered hwl I had become, but as the lad of old— 
the obstinate and wrorg-hcadcd one; and 1 joined the family circle again but to 
put it out of joint—to quanvl wd{h my sisters, to be cuffed by my lather, and to 
])rovokc‘ my mot her to the utterance of that wish, the constant repetition of w’hich 
had made it s(t familiar, “Drat the boy! 1 wi^hlnMvas a thousand mill's away;” 
so tli.it, after till, my drccims of home brought me but little consolation. 

It willlu* recollected that I have spok-m of the crew of the IMargarct jis kind- 
h(Mited fellows wdio treated me w’ith great good-nature, and aever seemed to gi’udge 
the trouble I put tliein to. I'liis i** quite true, with one exception, and con- 
eerning +lii.s some cxre]>tion tliore i» something to be told that will, no doubt, 
appear to the reader just as w'onderful as it <lid to me. When 1 had come ou+ of 
my brain fever, and Ix'gaii to get alxnit a liit and mix with tlio men, I^W'as not long 
in discovering amf»iig them one who, had his (*\nmplc been fo^low’ed by the rest, 
would have insured me treatment <00 scurvy to be borne, flis ill looks 1 always 
had, and his ill word whonover a chance ai»pearcd, wdiich was just as often at» 
mess-time came round ; for, as the i-ctitler may gmss, no spet'ial ration W’as allow'cd 
me, and w'hat I ate and drank came from the alJoyance of the crew-. Thcio was 
ph'iity and to sjiare, but that w'as a view’^ of the question my enemy shut his eyes to. 
Ue ])rotested and sw ore tliat he w^ould have the meat he w^orked for to the utmost 
gi*am, and that he w.is no+ going to l»o mulcted to fatten siieli asuij^; moreover, ho 
woulfl not even sit to eat at the same boanl, declaring that tlie motion of my lean 
jaw's, as I ehcwvd ray food, tunuxl him sick; though, to judge from his outw'ard 
appt\irance, he w’ould never have been taken for a ^enileman of dt'bc'ite stomach, 
bu^ rather as one wdiose knowledge of meat began and ended at the galley copper. 

But w'liat puzzled me most w'iia, that from the very first T had bwn impressed 
with the idea that Ihis w^as not our first aequaiutauce. Still it w'as in vain {hat 
I till'd to recollect where, mid under what cirtumstanccs,* our previous meeting 
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had taken place; jior, unless the said circuinstaiicos were \ery peculiar, was it 
likely that I should, for his was a commonplace, viile.nr face onoupfh, though, per¬ 
haps, somewhat distinguishid from the herd by the extra ugliness confcTred by its 
nia&sy jaws and deep-si‘t lycs. lie was a young man, not more than eighteen, I 
should say; the youngc'st of the crew, in fact, -which, to my thinking, made it all 
the more strange that he shcnld be so set against me. At hist the mystf'iy was 
solved, and in thijs way. 

Forthe men's amusement, 1 would recount to them the horrors of my iinjirison* 
meut in the hold, and on one occasion Tom Cox, iny })ers(*cutor, was present, though, 
unsociable as usual, he lay sprawding on his back on a bunk, smoking liLs pipe, 
and pretending not to be listening at all. 

“The w'oi'st of it,'’ said 1, in the course of my narration, “w.is tlio thirst. 
All! that, indeed, was dreadful. 1 never, in my life, knew what tlujst w’as till 
then.” 

“ That’s another lie,” growh'd Tom Cox. 

“Ami how shouhl you kiiow% Tom r*” rtmaiki'd my frieml Rill Ricketts. 
“ (irantcvl you should be a g<»od judge ot a lii‘, it long practice ni«iy qualify a man ; 
but Iiow' d'yi' know' that v\hat he ht.itis is a lie, 'Fom (’ov 

“1 knows all about it,’ rejdied Ma'^hr Cox sullcnljx “J’ve met Imii afurc 
to-iki\ " 

This direct confirmation of my suspicions anuioixl me not a litthx ami I lookel 
ovj: to where the young m.in was icchning, in rather an anxious way. 

Ts that true, Joe'ti Glio tV’' (for that w'as tlic name they ])lcaail to cdl na) 
af-kwl ]Mr. Ricketts. 

“It may be true that Ik* has seen me bi'foie," npliel 1; “but 1 don't 
recollect it.’* 

“You don’t ri' ollect nothing wot amt coiiwenient,” smw 1 Tuiii C ox. “ R'l’aps 
you don’t recollect evir ju-igi-ing ^oiir father’s iiioiioy to pay for a chink of v\i»tLry 
That inak(*5 a thief ,is well .ts a liar, young luealy-niouth.'’ 

The me.in lascal! I knew him now beyond a tloubt. .iml only won leicd that I 
blioald Live been at f ailt so long, lit*was the water-boy that Bill Jupp and 1 had 
met out Stepney w'.i v, on the day made memorable by our interview with tlu* Malay 
woman. Bqt that lieslitadd att *iiq>t to vilify me about a business in wlmh the 
most scandalous aetur w. himself was more tlian 1 could bear, so 1 nil and told 
the men the true partic ulars c/ the whole business, inelmling that jkmIuui of it ot 
Vhudi lie thouL,ht me ignoiant, ami whidi on the iiKstanI i hanged his aspict c*f 
W'olfibhness to one ui sIiccpLshm* .—the st'quf I to the stoi} ot tlu* ponnj’, where the 
old black woman met him on the road, and frightened him .'•o that he was glad to 
disgorge it. This li(klcd them pro^ligioiisly, and brought c'u 'J om Cox such a volley 
of leering and forecastle sarcasm as drove him almost mad, and, without doubt, he 
W’ould Lave tafccA mammary vengeance on me, only ih.it the chances of more than 
one better man than Jiimself taking n]» my cause seemed tolerably eeitain. As for 
his abuse and threatening, 1 was too usi*d to that to mind it a lot. 

How it came about that Tom Cox so S] ‘odily recilised me afbr so long a 
lapse of time I never could comiirchend until we becaim frii'iids (for, unlikely as? 
it sf^‘med at the period of wlncli T have just been h])eaking, we did become a.s fa*^ 
fHencH OR ever advei-sity Imniglit together), when he told me that it w'jis I wdio 
had disclosed the fact, *01 at least sufiicient to give him a clue toil, while I was 
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wandoriiig in my mind, and it w.'w liis turn to take a bpell of watching hy 
iiiy bod. 

So passed full a month on lK)ard the Margaret, during which time I had novc'r 
once seen Captain dubal, a*) it was unlikely 1 should so long as I was confined to 
the forecastle. By this time, lioweviu*, I was quite r('Co^ ered, had regained my 
strength, and could eat my allowance of beef and biscuit as widl as the rest of 
them. From time to time I saw tli»» mate, ]\Ir. Jones, a\1jo, I was infornuMl, hint 
kindly exaggerated my illness to the captain, and still rt'portctl me weakly when 1 
wras well enough to -work, in order that I might be well set uj) hy rest and feeding, 
and as well as possible prepared for any sort of labour or punishmi'nt it might 
please Captain Jiibal to snitenee me to. At last, on a Sunday evening, my friend the 
mate came to me, and, after some kind wid Chiistian diseourse (for he was God- 
serving man, and loved his Bible), infoimed mo that the captain was growing 
impatient at my long iibcmess, and advised juc to ajipear before Imn in the morning 
and endeavour to make my peace with him by humbly bogLong Ins p‘u*fV»n, and 
promising to woik hard and cheeifully at whatever he might s('t me about. 

“ l*('s^il)ly,'’ said Mr. Joinvs, “ h(» may order you a do/en with a nqx'V end, just 
for form’s sake, but that, you iiiUsl admit, is a.s little as you deserve, and had belter 
tak(* staunchly and v\ithout making a fuss, v\ hereby he may take jou to be a lad 
of inettks ainl haw the less lu*sitiition iii pLieing your mine on the shiji’s books.” 

Tlii,^ fulviee 1 resohivl to follow, and turned into my hanimoek steadily bent ou 
shownng the friendly n ate that lii.b ccniidcnce wa> not ini^i)lae(‘d. But Fiovidi nee 
had otliiTwdse decreed. Ilithcrty v\e li.id lauMied a steady eour-e, with a lair v\ind 
and an < -usy sea, and no misadventure but mine own ; but at sea one may never 
dare sp«\ik of to-inorn'w—nay, nor of this aftiTiioon—tlioiigli the sun ri'^e in all 
its splendour, and tlie winds an* a-* ob'diiiit as though rated on the shi]»\s 
biioks and under ]>enalties for rude behaviour. »Surely no i^o,)!' ^.hip had muie 
rea.-^uii to bew.iil with a^toi ishuient the ^eas uneeilainty than now had ours. Fair 
as seemed tluMiiglit vvheii 1 letinnl to rest, I had seairiiy got vsonndly to slei'i> 
when I was awakeimd by the bamming of my hammoek against tin' slu]»V siile, and 
was, at the same moment, aware of a most furious row overhead: seulHing, 
stamping, bawling, and, ovit all, a strange shrill shiieking, and a creaking, and 
ihqipiiig, and cradling, blending to make .'^ULli.a hideou^' iqao.ii^ that made me 
afraid to .stir. Ifav ing had no ( xpLiienc'C of storms, my foremO'< thought was tliat 
the crew had eng.ige«l in a deadlw quarril, and that one Iialf of thi'in w'cre b''nt 
on daughteriiig the other, ^ly ditlieulty vva^^ as to Ikuv they were divided. The 
capt.iin would, without doubt, be at the head of one kit; hut v\hoin had ho got on 
his side? To my knowledge, with the exeeptiovi of the few who served before the 
mast, there was not a soul on boaid wki did not hate Captain Jubal just as liaixl 
as they know how. Perhaps the captain was fighting the entire crew single- 
handed; in which case he W'o;il<l possibly be ju-ctently ovxirpoweivd, and the 
dislurbanee would cease. 

But the disturbance did not eeas*, but each moment increased, as did tlio 
fitiiggeiing of the ship; and ]>rcseiitly oho gave suf'li a lurch as qiiito U]>set my 
deUTinination ni't to stir, and bundleil me neck ami crop out on to the floor ; and, 
as I crouched, shivering and holding on by a bunk (for to stand ou so hkjnling 
floor was iiniiossible), there came down one of the crew i i a mighty huir}*, and 
with checks as wdiitc as a shroud, and, giving me nothing more civil than an oath 
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in reply to my question Tvhat was the matter, possc^ssod himself of a couple of axcfi}, 
and scampered off again. Scarcely had ho vanished when a great body of water 
came drenching down into the forecastle, completely satmrating tlie shirt on my 
back, as w^ell as my trousers, into one leg of which I had just thrust a limb. This 
breaking in of the sea at once ojicned my eyes to the dreadful truth—^tlie hlargaret 
was sinking, and we should all be drowned! 

Hastily forcing my legs into niy wet trousers, and thrusting my arms into a 
stockiuett or guernsey that happened to be lying handy, I stumbled my Avay to the 
dock, where was to be seen such a sight as enchained mo •with horror. The niglit 
Wfis pitchy dark—^that is, the heavens w'crc—but the great sea A\as white fia snow, 
and built up into prodigious hca])S, wdtli yawning gullies between—tlio hills be¬ 
coming caverns, and the caverns hilk, quicker almost than the eye coukl follow, 
aTKlnitlia roar and turmoil as though compelled by the iioToe wind, and ino&t 
unwilling. As to our poor sliip, had she been a reiisoniug thing and now gone 
crazy, she could not have behaved more strangely. At one time she w^mld shriek, 
ah it wore, to tlie gale to help her, and the gale WMuld, taking Ji('r on its wings ami 
luMi'ing her with ite own speed through the heaps and lioleh of the fiothy s('a, tli.it 
boiled with angry hunger tliat slie w'tnild not sit btill and bo diwoured; tlnm, of a 
sudden, she would seem to mistru'.t the gale, and, shrinking from its urging, i-tand 
still bhudd(Tiiigly, and this dos]>ite the winds mighty ]Knvuaa(»n, il>. impaliciit 
shaking of licr cordage as the reins of a Iioino iire .shaken, and its lashing of her 
naked with the fsiils, rent into a lliousand \\liips. AVhen she so stood hlill, 
it wa> the sta’s turn to triumj)!!, wJiieh it did, and with tlie mad«les.t noises, rearing 
high above her dock, as tliougli to take item of the luckless wretches with wdiom it 
Jjftpod presently to make such close acquiiintance, e\er iuid anon rcacliing its 
untiring arms o\er the poor ship's bulwarks to drag her down. 

jMoiinw'hih* the ciew of the Margaret w'as exeitiiig itself might and main that 
such a dme calamity should not befall her. Where, e\»'ii in calm wvatlier, a cat 
could scarcely be expected to maintain a footing, were to b(‘ seen, looming tlirougli 
the darkness, sailom. baicfoon*d and with their hair all to wdiidward, fuiling ^.iils 
or cutting away sueh as could 2 ot be Imled, the wiiid following the kiiile and 
helping it till not more than a foot or so of tlie Ii(\ny canvas remained attached, 
and then, wdth an cKulting AvdiLstle, teaiiug it aw'ay and liediiijg it lugh and al.ii, 
as tliough it wfre no more Inirdt'lisome than a ser.q) of i).q»er. It w.ism* dark a.^ lo 
make it impossible to nuke out one form Iroin another at Jialf tJie length of the 
sl^ip, and so noiby that to m 3 " unaccustoiuc'd t'ar it was liard to distinguish any 
man's voice save one, and dial, belonging to Captain dubal, W'as constantly engaged, 
anti alwa 3 "s to be hoanl, at every lull of the temjx'st, issuing ortleiv so thickly stmklod 
w'ith oaths tliat it was a wonder how the men could get at his meaning; ami cursing 
ami RW'earingat the crew, and the ship, and the storm, as though tlio whole busim'-ss 
had boon planned ^for liis sj)eeial annoyance. (Jjice, as ho w'eiit fco consult the 
compass, 1 caught sight of his face liy the light of the binnael • lamj); ami so vi\ i<lly 
did it recall my Jii’st iut irvicNv with him (I had not sonu him .since) that I involun¬ 
tarily slunk from where 1 w'as standing, and, crawling on a,y hands and 1 :ne(s to a 
w'ater-caslc, crouched behind it, holding on to its lathings a^ tight as 1 could. Pre¬ 
sently some one, in hiUTying past, sUimlded ovcTiny legs, and came with a smartish 
wh^clC to the floor of tho deck. It was Bill Ricketts. 

** What the devil arc you doing here ?” askal ho, 
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« No harm, Bill,” replied 1. ^ 

“ Maybe,” said he; “ but why can't you try to be doing a little good ? Every 
penn'orth of help is a Godsend to the ship just now. 1 reckon you wouldn't be 
content to lie skulking there if yon knew the pretty strait we are in.” 

“ AVliat can I do, BillV” I a&ke<i, impressed more than ever by his manner that 
Boniething very ten-iblc was impending. “ 1*11 do anything in the world so long as 
J may keep out of sight of the captain.” 

“Never fear the captain,” replied the old sailor bitterly; “he's too full of 
brandy to hnow you from me, or either of us from the stern-post. If it wasn't 
that we'v(' got a decent sort of mate wc should have all been at the bottom an 
hour ago, tliough, for that matter, last hour was as good for drowning in as 
iK'xt, tor all I can ace. Como on.” 

Not at all checrc'<l by Mr. Riekeilb’ last oininoiLs observation, I steadied myself 
by his ami, and in a mdiient or so wc came on a gang of num stripped to their 
<h\iwtTs, and labouiing like very demons at the puin]>-handles. 

“ Bear a han<l here,” said Bill Ricketts, “ and with a will, my lad, for I can 
tell }oii, if the pumps fail us, we shall all sup wdth Davy Jones as sure as wc arc 
here aljvc.*' 

T had not born aboard a slii]) so short a time but that I know who was meant 
by Davy Jones, and uork with a vill T did till luy arms achcnl in their sockets, and 
till a voice, sudden and terribly near, made my heart leap to my throat—^it was 
that of ('aptain Julial. 

“ How now ?” asked he in his coarse, blustering way. 

'J'hiiiking lie had addressed me, I was about to fall on my knees and reply to 
him after the maiiuer .td\ihed by the mate, but was chockerl by the voice of the 
la.st-m''utioii(‘d v’oithy himself, who answ'ercd the ca])taiu— 

“ Very sadly, bir; the water in lire hold gains c\ery moment. At this rate she 
can’t live aiiotlier hom\ {Shall 'vve make ready lor launching the boats, Captain 
Jubal?” 

“ What the-do you mean, sirV” retuni^^l Captain Jubal. “D'ye think 

I'll allow a set of cowardly wdieljxs to ( 108011 ; my shi [>—nvj ship, bin every plank and 
b])ar of her —because she hapjjons to have shipiicd a bucketful of 'water? D’ye call 
that pumping, you la/y swalrs’-' I’ll show >uu ho\y to pump.'' , 

So saying, he pushal aw a} one of the tired enw, and for the space of about a 
mimito laboured as only could abi^n of prodigious blreiigth and mad with liquor 
its 'well. • 

“ Thai's how to pump,” said ho, ** Talk of taking to the boats, indeed! 
llangerl if T -wouldn't clear her as dry asachij), and all by myself, in half-au-hour!” 

And, after a few other senseless mnarks, intelarded with more foul language 
than I may repeat, the drunken bnitc staggered to his cabin. At that very moment, 
lunvover, and while the mate was evidently deliberating 'wiiotlier he should or 
should not disregard the captain’s orders, the tempest seemed to reach its highest, and 
a tremendous sea broke over the starboard bow, sweeping from the deck the galley 
and the wat(‘r-casks, and every tiling else it could lift, and, moreover, smashing the 
gr niTiT ])art of the larboaiil bulwaiks. There was now no longer any hcsitf.tion on 
,the jiariof the crew. Discijiliiie w'aa at an end; every man-was liis ncighlpur's 
equal, and neitluT riclu'r nor jioorer; each had one thing to preserve equally 
pr<H:ious to I'ompey the cook ,is to the captain his life. • 
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To this end the pumpers left the puinjis, nnd the hduuman the licluit iind 
gathered one and all about tho longboat, whicli lay on the deck. There was 
another boat besides this, but, as she needed some repairs, the carpenter had taken 
advantoge of the prospect of a long spell of fair weather to begin his job, and was 
now about half -way through with it; so that she could not have swum in smooth 
water, let alone the troublcvl sea that surrounded us. 

The longboat, then, was our only stay, and while some got together a few pro¬ 
visions, others busied themselves in rigging a rope and pulley to the mainyard, to 
lift her over the side. 'Jlicre was help in jilonty, and in a short time the boat was 
being hauled up with a will, when CJaptain Jubal suddenly appcjired amongst us. 

Evidently he had spent the whole time since his hist appearance in sucking at 
his brandy-bottle, for his gait was very imcertain, and his eyes were nearly as r(xi 
as liis face. He ha/1, it seemid, rushed out of his cabin in a hurry, for his hea^y 
jacket was all loose, showing his bare hairy breast, and he was without the sou'¬ 
wester it was his custom to wear on deck. 

“ AVhat the lieclzcbub d’ye moan by this V” ioared he, stainjiing his foot like a 
madman ; “ you infernal mutinous dog, you, this is your uork, is it r” 

And so saying, he seized the mate, who wius a spaie man, and not M'ry tall, and, 
after shaking him by the collar hir a few moments as a terrier sh.ikes a rat, flung 
him away so that he fell of a h(*a]). 

“Hack to the pmnps. 1 tell you—^l>ack to ^our duty, every man of you!” con¬ 
tinued he, glaring about him like a wild bciist. “I'll teach you vho is your 
master, you villains!” 

The mate had by this time risc'U from the ground, but was so btnvildered by the 
shaking he had ioc(‘ived that we, who looked to him feu* the eae as to vhat ^\e 
should do, looked in vain. It was plain the, captain vas iujmI with drink and 
excitement, and that it vouM go hard with the fir-st man wdio opi)ODed him. One 
man only of the crew was a mateh for Ca])tain .fubal in bulk and stnuigth, and 
that was the black cook, roinpey. Like all Africans, rom]»ey had \ery little 
courage, and tliis it w’as, uJtliough it, at first .‘^ight, seems ])aratlo\ic<il. that made 
hbi) more daring than the rest; for, being so much more chieken-hearKd than the 
Englishmen on boaid, he w'as the more alarnuHl at the pn».''pect of drowning w^ith 
the crippl(*fl .ship, and >vas I'xccolingly loth to abandon the launch of the boat. 

“ What!'’ roared Cajitain fTubal; “am I to speak twice, you lubberly rascalsV’' 

“ bpeak um bcllyflil, and be jiggered, you^ r4e debil!” said the despair-^alhint 
Poinixy; “ w'o w*ants no cap'n now, nor no drunken man. You go ’way ; wo 
gwino to launch de boat.'’ 

“ Ay, ay,” re.spoii(h*d the^ men, that's our intent, ('ap’n Jubal.” And, 
following Pompey’s example, they took the hauling ropes in hand, and coinmcneed 
pulling with a will, i\s, for fear of the captain, I had stood aside, 1 w^as well able 
to observe one ^ttty and the other, and I hoiie never again to ^eo anything st» 
dreadful as the expression of the captain’s face when, finding himself so deliberately 
defied, he ground Iils teeth like a maniac, and, casting his bloodshot eyes about, 
spied an axe, Vrhich he caught ?ip in a tw inkling. 

“ Tliat’s jour intent, isit V’’ said he, with a string of *oul oatks ; “ then I’ll show 
you mine. See! see! see!” 

The boat, liy this time, w^as sui-'jiendcd in the air at a con\ enioiit height, ami 
with its bottom towanls us. As Cajitain Jubal began to sjieak, lie swung the axe 
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round his head, and, as he hissed “ See! si'e! sec!” from behind his set teeth, at 
every word he df'alt a suiiishin" blow at the boat, making a ragged hole through 
which one might have put his head. 

“Now,” said he. Hinging down the axe, “now launch her, and be —to 
you all!” 

For an instant evoi-y man was held dumb with rueful amazement. Tlic tempest 
was still raging, and from time to time great waves swept the deck, so that, had the 
mate not had the foresight to secure the liatohcs, she certainly must have filled and 
sunk. Fven as it was, we all knew that the sea continued to climb in the hold, 
and would, Avithin a foAv niiiiutcs, Aveigh us down for a surety. 'J'hercforo did this 
act of Captain Jiibars sei‘iutho more tliabolical, since by it avc seemed committed to 
death as certainly as thoncili the axe had knocked holes in our heads instead of the 
boat. Little, howev(‘r, did the ]>oor drunken wretch dream of the swift and aw^ful 
penalty he Avas to pay for his mud act; nor, indeed, did J, or I should liaA'C taken 
c.ire to luiA'e liiddi-n my eAOC. 

Pom])ey wiLS our avenuer. AVitU the shattering of the baat fled his last hoj>c 
of eftca]>r Irom death, and tlioreAvas roused Avithin him his pro[KT saA-^age s])irit. 
'J'hc ,deadli(‘st ]iassi(.)U band Jiis double roAV of Avhiti* t(‘oth, and, befon* fi\'e S(‘conds 
luid 2»assed, he had caught up tlie axe the captain had flung down, and. springing 
forward, cried— 

“ AVell, now me Liuuch you*—laiineh you to ’termil fire! vSeo! face I’’ 

And at each “Nv!" the axe chwe Caidaiu JubaVs head, and doAvn he fell, 
A\irliout a Avord or a gioan e\('n. 

'J’hb Avas a ciitical moment a> ith all of us, for the gigantic African, though .struck 
Avith lu^b^n( iM'jht jit the aAvfiil ihing he had done, Avasnone the less a desperate, 
furious Knage, and still grasped tlie nd axe in hU great fist. I, for one, fully 
l^djiAe, it any one of th** crew had lasonled the captain s mnrdor either by AVord or 
deeil, the a\e ANould li.iAe been iedder>et, and a feAN of put pad drowning. But, 
luekilv, and in the Aery nick of time, Tom Cox spoKe up— 

Well dvAue, Pomp: serve him right; he dcseiwed it.” 

“ So he did, so ho did,” echoed the croAV. “ AAduit say you, ]Mr. ,louesV” 

“Pompey had better finish liis aA\ful Avoik,” re^di'd the mate, A^llo had knelt 
/loAvn and examinid the ea})tain. “The Loid^ forgiAO him ainj us; he’s dead 
enough. AVe can do nothing with him lying here.” 

Pomjiey instandy took the IiTnCand, brought to his sobtT senses l>y the forbearance 
of liirt shipmates, flung the axe oxer the si<le, and, taking uj» the captain’s bod/ in 
his strong arms, tumbled it oxer too; and a charitable AvaA'c at the same moment 
breaking over the deck, Ave Avere rid of Captain Jpbal to the last streak of his blood; 
bis death and burial both occurring Axithin the s|)ace of tA\o minutes. 

AVe now turno<l again to the boat, but found her even more shattered than W’as 
suspected, BO tliat, without coiisidTable repair, she could no noM3*swim than a sioA'C. 
Of courst' there Ax^aa no time to mmid her; and noAV the mate and one or two others, 
after hastily iiis[)ectiiig the ship, jnxmounced that, at the very outside, half-an-hour 
W'as the extent oi time the could live. ^ 

“ 'i'heiv is one thing axt might attemid,’’ suggested the mate, “ and that ia, to 
make a raft.” ^ 

The suggestion avjw at once admired and eageily ad( »ptid. Planks AA’orc wrenbhed 
up with such otlwT of the ship's timbci’s as could be fletaclied by saAv or crow, 
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togetlier with her heaviest spars, and lashed with cable and bolted as strongly as 
our scanty material and time would permit. The African did us good service 
by his extreme willingness and his great muscular strength, and when the raft wiis 
Uunched was tlie first to leap down on to it and assist in the lowering of some 
biscuits in a barrel, and about three gallons of w’ater, which was tilted from a barrel 
into an empty brandy-anker found in the captain’s cabin, as well as another anker 
with about a quart of brandy remaining in it. It was not our intention to put off witli 
so little water, for there was plenty on board; but as, besides the empty anker, there 
'were two empty kegs, the mate thought it would bo prudent to t^c these three 
small vessels rather than one large one, the hotter to sc*ciirc against accident; and, 
had his notion boon fully carried out, no doubt it would have worked well enough ; 
but, ivs ill-liu'k would have it, although all three of the tubs were duly filled, 
only w’as put on om* rtrft, the other tw^o in the hnrry and scramble being overlook e 1 
Besides the water and biscuit, tlic mate secured the compass, and somebody made a 
bundle of a tattered sail and pitched it over, and somebody else took a fancy to 
tilling an iron pot with biscuit and lo%vering it down with a line through its handle. 
In hopes of being able by-aud-by to enlarge our raft, some loose wwcl and a chest 
■wcrelikcAviso a<lded, and that, I think, was about all. And jiLst as tlie gToy glinunor 
of morning broke through the leaden sky, the last man leaped from the nr'^erablo 
ship on to the crazy little id.itf()rm that w'as scoured at her st and then wt 
off and left her alone to her fate, though not without many yciirniuir glances; for, 
though so glad to get aw’ay from her, yet when seen at a di^tanet^ and compared w'ltli 
the ginicraok thing to wiiicli we had preferred tu trust our livt.*s, she, deviate hir 
great ailing, still look(H.l so staunch and homely that it seemed w^' Jiad j orp(irat<‘d a 
foolish act in abandoning her. I know’' that from the first this W'as tny imja'i's^ion, 
and my first few iiiinutes oxpeiience of raft life, tetuhnl wry mueli to confij-m it. 
But presently I had w’cighty rc.isoii to alter my mind, Wa wen' about a mile apart 
from her, and, riding on a w^ave, w^e loobnl, and there she w'as, seemiug a*^ souml a 
ship as ever floatixl; dow'ii w^e w'cnt in the trough, and then once more u]i iigain, 
and there she aa as not. for the sea had sw allowed her. 

As the morning advanced the sea grow calmer, though still our weight bon* so 
heavily on our frail raft that she was as often hem’atli a.s on tin* Miiiaet* of the water, 
drenching us as,Ave Kit or erouehejl, and so benumbing our lun 1 »s that they could, 
scarcely be felt. W oise than all, wa* presently disc<»\ered tli'it the barrel tliat con- 
I'lined most of our bread was not Avatcr-tight, and fnat if Ave alIow<'d it to remain 
it "<^ould speedily be utieily spoilt. As it AAas, befon* tlie discovery Avas made a 
good three dozen of the biscuits w’cre complet<’Iy saturated, Avhich Avas no trifling 
matter Avhen, including th(js(* in the iron jK)t, theynnuilKwl only two huudrod and 
sixty, and tliercAvere fiiteen of us to partake of them; it Avas resoh’^ed at once 
to make a division of tlie (iry liiscuits iu the barn*!, caeli man. taking his share and 
WTap}/ing :t iu a slireAl of .sail-clotli, it^' economy being left to his oavu discretion. 
As to the spoilt b'seuify it aamk agreed tliat they Avere unfit for and might lie 
throAvn aAvay; but tlie mah*, A\ilU commendable }>rudenc(*, forbade this, sensibly 
obsen’ing that Ave might live to iV]»ent so rash an act; r» the AA'Ct biscuits Avero 
spread on tlie head of the barrel, and coATn*d over, to give tl*,em some chanci' of 
drying, 

So jKissol the long and dr«*iiry day, our raft taking its own 00111*80 through the 
wildernr'' Avat< r. and ii6 M'g?j of Miccour ai>pearing. ''riic’i) the night fell, and, 
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though our littlo nili held well together, and the sea now (juito calm, it waft 
iiiipobsihle to keep more than the upjjer i)orthm ot‘ our garihouts dry, ao that we 
were all shivering nith cold. The quart of hrandy the mate took ^Mxasch&iou of, 
and, luiving no more couvcnieut measure, broke off the outer ca&e of hla silver 
'Watch (which was slopped, ami of no use to note the time), which held about a 
tablc-siKJonful, and, when it came iiiidiiight—^as near as we could judge—he served 
round a second lot of it, the fir&t having been served at noon on the previous day. 
There remained about half-a-pint, and that the mate resolved for the present 
to put by. 

The little di‘op of brandy warmed us for a sliort time, Imt presently wc one and 
all grew ^50 famished -with cold, tliat our limbs sliook as though with ague, and our 
twtli made a chattering distinctly to be heani. 

‘‘ If we only had a fiiespoke Bill Ricketts. 

“ Wliy not wish for a snug house ashore, with full pay and no work?” 
replied another dtnnsively. “ A tire out here, indeed !*’ 

“ A light’s the thing,” said the mate. “ If we had the means of making a light, 
we’d have a fire in a jiffy.” 

Nobody Ihouglit it W'orth w hile to make any further observation on so hopeless 
a subject, but Mie mate, at leiust, ^^MS thinking it over, for presently lie said— 

“ 1 w'ondor if we can muster a few scrajis of diy rag among us? Feel about, 
Luis; the brciust part of our shuts, at least, shouhl lie rhy.” 

In a minute a gocxl handful of liuen slu-e<ls was torn aw'ay from onr shirts, and 
haiuksl to the mate, all of us wondering what ho was about to atteinjit. 

‘‘ Now,” said ho, ‘‘turn thoT»iscuits out of that pot, and WTap ’em carefully in 
a bit of Sfiil-clotli; giv<. the pot to me, and somebody lend me his knife.” 

Somebo«ly lent Imii a jack-knife; and then, having put the shr(‘ds of rag in the 
pot, he comiuencetl to strike his own blade and the other blade together, in hopes of 
raising a sjiark that would fire the rag ; but, for a long tune, his endeavours were 
Kmfi» after knife Avas lianded to him, and at last he got hohl of one that 
ilid, at distant intervals, strike a spark of lire; but the rags, though dry enough to 
our cold toucli, rejected the spirks as though they had been so]»ping wet; and, 
indetMl, there can be no doubt that they avoic Aovy far from being dry iis tinder. 
Even tln» tinysj)aiks, hoAvev'er, had v\ armeil, at lotist, the hopes of the men, and 
*st't tluir ingenuity at woik, PomiK'y kindly volunteering much as might be 
mpnred of his wool, Avliioh he assure I us lia<l bjcn w’ull gi‘(?jised only yesterday, and 
could not fail to take fire. » 

Smldenly I bethought me Hut my trouser-braces A'^ero of string, w'hich had been 
PubstitutiMl tor my own ])roper ones, stolen by Tpm Cox, ayIio deehired that braces 
were not allowed aboard ship. Without saying a w^ord I slipped tliem off, and, to 
my great joy, found them quite diy, and in ii minute or so I had unwoA'e them, 
and, stepping to the mate, Avho Avas still industriously peppering* away at the damp 
iMg,yianded him the bunch of dry, loose hemp 

“ The very thing, my lad," said he, snatching at it delightedly. ‘‘ A good Avarm- 
iug is your tlue, and you shall have it as soon as jive arc able to knock up a fire.” 

Ilapiiily, indeed, it pn^ved tlie ‘‘ very thing.” With littlo further tinkering, the 
joyful w^ords, “ See, it has caught! Hurrah! it s all ablaze!” wwo uttered bj' all of 
us i>oor shivering wretches, while the mate, who, as 1 before said, Avas a pious man, 
covered his face Avith hU hands for an instant, and gavo thanks to God. Some of 
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tho loose wool luid mcuit'nnc hocn broken into handy bits, and with these and 
some bits of sail-cloth the iron ])ot wob filled, and in ii little time the flames were 
rising and crackling checifully. AVc ■were thankful for tho fire for a double reason; 
not only did it WcU’m us, it also scivcd as a beacon sliould a ship chance to bo 
passing within a few mill's of us. 

But, alas! no ship p.isscd, or, if so, failed to spy us, although tho hope that one 
might do so tempted lUa to be c\tra\ agant with our fuel; and even after the iron 
pot w'as nearly roil hot, and diffused plenty of w’annth, wc continued to pile on the 
wood to make a high blaze. All in vain, howwor; and so bi'okc the second mom'ng. 

Dismal, indeed, now was our prospect. Our store of biscuit w\as ^api lly 
dwindling, and of fioth \vatcr wo had remaining b.irely a muiithfiil apiece, so th t 
wowTre lain to take it, a.^w’ehal taken the brandy, in llic hollow of the mate’s 
W'atch-case, for faiino^'V sake. Mill no sail aj^jUMral in sight, and the day W'ore on. 

And now*^ happened a ciicuinstance by which I was much impicbsed, as showing 
tho awful and wondoitul -ways of ProvidcMici*; so, at least, it seemed to me, and 1 
am much inLstakon if tho reader will aot so reg.u'd it. As beiore ol)ser\cMl, the 
biocuits that lay at tlie lh)tioiii of the UiiTel. and w hicii were soaked a\ ith j-ea-water, 
w'cre still covered ovei, and, as we thought, untoui lied. But in this wc w ere niistvAen. 
As w’cll as theie^t, Tom Oox had receivcMl his shave ol dry bisi uit, but, bi'ing of a 
greedy disposition, he, instead of luuban«ling tin in as llulltily as did the rest, 
ate them all dining the fir^t day and night, and then, growing huiigiy again, had 
been tcmptel to lilch the (hic^^t of the spoilt hie.id and to eat it. But tlu'sin 
carried its ow’U j'UiiishiiKnt. Previously a-diy, an I kij>jnng off Ins tmj diam of 
water with a discontenteil growl, wdlhiii an hour or so ot consinning the s.ilt- 
soddened biscuit his tlui^t became so raging that he eouM no longer contain him¬ 
self, and bogged and imiiloivl the matv' to give him just a little dunk, as his mouth 
a.id throat wcie parchuji;. ^his seemed sti’ango, as. though all were thir'»ty 
ciiougli, no one dsc wai so kn iily distrc'-sed, and it set the m.ite, wdio was an aeutc 
man, considering what the cause might be. At la**! lie hit on it. 

“Tom (‘ox,’’said he, ^*1 1 (Mi yctuhave betu iloing «i inciin thine : you h«ive been 
at the soaki I biva 1.” 

“ Ws, yes, I have, I confess it; but jiray don’t ictuse mo a chink, or I shall go 
mad,’’ cued Tonj C’ux. And to se; how he ■wiiUkmI and how abjei tly he implored, 
there really se'iiied ic ron to tear that In^ life, it not hi» re.ison, was in danger. 

But the mate was a* .'Cenily just, no li^.3 tli;ui' a (Jod-fcaimg, man, and Iw 
r'i)»d t) loin's appeal— 

‘•No more w\iler can be dealt out till night; wv have not a diop to spare, foi 
an honest man before that D .>ou think juu can't liold out a« long— 

and, ill tiiith, 1 much doubt if you can--yini luul bettiT pr.iy to (lod to forgive 
you while your sense icniahis.'’ 

At tlii'5 Tom (’o\« fill! d ^])aiunely at the mate’s feet, and bi'gged and implored 
harder than befon* ioi evv‘r so small a droji, and, finding himself still i*efnsed, turneil 
and appealed to th' red ; but tin-, he had beltiT lia\e let alone, for they one and 
all, bitterly incensed at liis selli liur^% were for pitching linn nto the sea oiT-haiid, 
and I think w'ould have* done so, laid not the mati* jiersiiadecl tlu*m not t<» lay 
hands on him. In a liltli* time', however, his thir.st made him so reckless that ho 
made* a dash at tiu' anker in w hicli the water w’^as. and would have swigged it all off 
had they not throw'u him dt.wn, and, for their sccuiily, bound him hand and foot, 
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Oiioo more the night fell, and, with lioavy hearts, the fire in the pot, which 
had been barely lvOj)t alive all day, was repleiiislied, and the bri*ght flames revealed 
even more vividly than the daylight our forlorn condition. The Lust of the water 
was served out, and, there being just half a watch-caseful after all were served, it 
was charitably poured into the mouth of the suffering Tom Cox, and that over and 
above his fair share; and then, weary and heart-sick, we lay about the fire to 
ponder on the awful fate that now seemed certain. 

But He who rules the waters and the winds, and is as mindful of the sparrows’ 
ncsl lings as of the sons of kings, at last pitied our woeful state and extended His 
merciful hand. Being in the midst of darkness, Sfive for our pot of fire, the relief 
for w'hich wo had so long prayed came on us so suddenly tliat it seciued more likely 
that, like Tom Cox, our wits had l(‘ft lus than that it eould bo true. First came a 
jilashing of oars. all hen i d it, and looke^l at each other^cims the fire with 
eager faces, though without utteiing a word. Then faintly, but unmistakably, 
came the sound of a human voice— a. sailoi's Aoici*—‘‘ Boat a—h—hoy!’’ 

]Much more startling must have been our response as it rc'ached their ears, for 
we all cried it, nay, screamed, shrieke<l it, at once—“ Ahoy! ahoy! Hurrah!” 

“ Itorah!” was borne back to us by the wind, and we hallooed, and crim'd, and 
laughed, and claj.]>ed our hands, and waved burning sticks plucked from our fire, 
till a boiit, ymlled by a dozen lusty .arms, hove in sight through the gloom, and we 
were helpc.'d into it—Tom Cox being lifted in and laid along the bottom—and 
gleefully shoved wc from our trusty liHle raft, which pursued its solitary way W'lth 
its jiot of fire still loa]ung and glowing. 'J’hat night we slept warm and snug on 
boartl the good ship Sultan, bouiut from Liv(*rpool to Shanghai with merchandise. 

And now, indeed, wo had a glorious time of it. Only lliat 1 have so much to 
tell, and that the biggest book that ever binder bouLsl has its limits, it would 
tlelight me to recount the many acts of luunanity we received at the hands of the 
anjiabh‘ captain of the Sull'in, as well tis the crew and the few passengers she 
caiTii'd. JMucli as wc overcrowded her, it not wc v,i\o experienced iiicon- 
v<uiience, although we were all sick, and for a time turned the sliip into an hospital. 
In a little time, however, we were restored to health, and tluui, with just enough 
work to keep us amused, and such living iub amazed even Pompey (uhose murderous 
act was conlided to the captain alone, uho resolved to take no step in the matter as 
far as punishment Avont, but to I«iy the Avhole matter lieforo the British consul), 
and highly gratified the evor-hungry Master Cox (whoso nature luid become much 
softened by his rei-eut iwlv(*rsity, and Avho noAV was seen in frequent converse wi*ii 
]Mr. Jones), we Avore as mirthful as though there was no trouble in the Avhole 
Avorld, norcATi’had been. Since 1 may say so litj^le of Captain Prescot and his 
croAv, 1 Avould at least that that little were of a pleasant cliaractcr; but, alas! stern 
truth denies me oven tliis gratification. Advciituro^is as had been the past few 
months of luy life, but a brief space was allotted betAvccii thii^ 4**1when 
ncAv advcnlnrcs beset me. Indeed, I fear the reader will begin to saspLCt me of 
romance; but of that I must take my chance, and not allow its consideration to 
balk the true course of my narratiAT. Still, >n oiaIop that he Avho takes an 
intt'rest in my narration may not accuse me of overwhelming him with sliocking 
events, I Avani liiin to take breath and compose Ins mind, as it now imme¬ 
diately becomes my duty to acquaint him with the dire particulars of how* a 
Btill AA^orsc fate than that of the Margaret befell the Sultan, inasmuch as the latter 
became the prey of savage piiatos in the China seas. 
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CJUPILU IV 

Tnr NEW \\ORLD— coimrei s —nil c uioTs—MvarTiAN — ^riinci 

I '^HE niiue rf Chiistophtr Columbus is itsult'^ to Iho Kcpubli of (t ina and to 
fimiliu t ivciy «5chDolbov o\ui before T<hn IT of P luti (f vc 1 amj:iiuo 

hf is cut f f 1 iniloi s or tin nui^cr^ ^\h^n i ^ imo t) Ins offci''fioiii b th T 

a bov karns to rcid, thcic u a doub^ \^bKll Uta much dlfllcuIt^, Itidmmd md I a- 

look bo lewis ‘ Kobmson Crusot oi belli ot( istils tonduded a trestj nith him, 

the “Life ot Cdumbus ” liltc 1 him oil mib Inni li^li wlmiril in 

IcungCIiristoilwi N fitho'^'^s n “biif^c all th h sU uU di-i \ci, ind then 

man in the Bay of Crent i and the 1 id him- mcooj o^ci ivtij ishnd aid ontiiitnl ho 
M If was a cabin boy at the agt of fcuiiu i si uld aud to tlie map rf the wold as it 
llo voyaged to mo^t <f the Mcditoraiwan llien(\-^rcd 

ports, and thci^ went ti cool his ^Smth rn \\(11 C liimbu with his bmall fleet— 
blood m the frosty st is of Icdand II tv mg “j.iuks e ni i Is iiid “( iiavils —sailed 
grown up, ho miiiurPtbo daugnter of a “on ind on,’ is the stnj books say, until 
sjjip nil tei, and sukd tD the Ciniius, the his ciow ^ t iii diteiwd and h ilf mutinous, 
Azores, the Madcii and to othei sdtk but th ed*n niiun^i “stood on,’ and at 
nionts on the Afrw. m foist StudMiig the lid, to tlio inlinite ] j of the now, they 

map of the world i Columbus didf Iw tamo made the Bihimis, w which ho took pos- 

to the condusion that there must bn a eon- s -^si n with all pi jer tiremonials and 
tmont in the Western Ileuiisphcic tor un- s Uimitie-,, m thoiiuio of Ferdinand and 
terbdance that fo’fcmwl by A^iii ind Afii a I abdli, wliith mines the splendid Gt nooso 
in the Eastern A comic Itihan p:)et rf the bulor has holporl to mike immortal on the 
name of Pulci had, m one of liia (jm or roll of fam( 1 roni tha Bahamas, Columbus 
‘'tan/13, ha/arded the same the ir befin- sided in quest otli i “fusb held and 
hand, and, indeed, the idea itself was mt paduies n«w,” ii thj lan£,ungo of Milton’s 
by any means a ^tnnge or novel one to the “Oomus,” but ho “brought up” for all that it 
thinking men ot the ago and genetation the isl inds of Cuba and Hispaniola and at the 
Having settled the matter and drawn up latter place ho erected a fort, left there i 
his pious, ho offered hig Services and tboir I governor and a few of his men, having tiisf 
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cotno to an excellent uaderbtandmg with the 
natiTOB After an ahnenco of than a 
year ho returned to Lisbon, the "^hole eloc- 
tTihed woild receiving him ^ilh unbounded 
icjoiungs Hw seiond expedition was on a 
much 1 iigoi scale Ho h id se\ontcon fillips 
and J,>00 men, mxny of them of noble 
descent, intondmg to Bottle in thebo nowly- 
disv^o\orcd Edoii% nnd btgan his \oj igo in 
September, 14*^'5 Jhi time ho dNconicd 
the Oiiibbom Islind , Unintcd by a herec 
and tamolobs laco of sax igcs, and next fill 
mwith Jamaici, one of the most beautiful 
and fertile of the West Indian isl inds lie 
iriived hick in Spun in 14%, ij find thit 
there h id boon plots, cabu.L, ind trcaeheiy 
hilchtd out of basest cn\y against him, 
vhi h dd not, liowevei, plc^cnt his high- 


mindod patrens from filling him out for A 
third voyage in 1408 »Stinding across the 
AtUntic more to the southward than before, 
he discoV( led liinidad at the mouth of the 
majtstic Ounce ■), and ho next tou lied on 
the loists of what die now the Ciiiccis 
nid (umina, thence sailing foi Hispaniola 
(St TJimingrl, wh( nee, weikciied by f itigu© 
md sickijc s, bv the ni ichinationH of hib 
fncmies, hewastikin to Spuii piisomr, to 
timniph oxer them in tuiii, lud topioject 
with his indefitmblo cncig^ and mdomi- 
tablo spiiit a foiiith and final vcya^i^p Ibo 
pinj It ot all tbeso disioveiios was tho 
csi iblishing of a new an 1 nearoi track to tho 
1 \st Indies, thus (bviiting Iht doubling of 
I the Cipo of Gool Hope, and lobstning the 
Igrcit length and tiine taken by such a 



' W C 111 111 11 ‘•lUd fioui t I’l'^ \ til 
f 111 sin til bilk 111 Mix 1 *J 0 ^, aul iiiimii_, 
ti St D minor f iimltluif i 11 t ot ship 
11 piling 1 , 111 f 1 1 111 I .Muniiuc 

< imo on, mi lung itln-^fd onti i e^ in 
the hiilKui, while tho 11 a w is il ii> t 
ent lelj K st, C Ininl us in maged to bai > hi 
bhip-, inJ, pi01 Cl ling on hij xoyagi, eoistcd 
round the Ltliiniis 1 i) u ipn m i 

imtgmiM sliiit A fill i long time fiuiU 

1 bslv sp» nt in tho pm suit of liis obj t ho 
d eiiledt)lotu'n to S] un<n enioic, uiniiig 
at St Luiir m 1)01 I ibdh, his gital 
pOioncss, deul ind I ulininl, whose 
pitjudiios had b'^cu < xoud igiinst i min 
wli) had ffn (u /tuu a A etf II oi/c/, taking iiw 
last disibtious voyage as a pictcx^ lece md 
him but (oldJx', and picpobcd the i enouncing 
of hi 3 titles ilijj^nitiei, and emoluments for— 

t J 


H n I Th un v lu \ ti ilii ei i jko 
tho gu it scimins b iit, ^nd ho di i at 
\ 111 idol 1, oil the . 0(1 if Mix, 1 0(,, 
Slim lid funei 1 h^ours fiuithbslx upix 
1h III hr Ihc ai ithy with which ho w 
ti Ued th n_^h his s ns wiio ei iilirmed in 
ill the hen ihi nj ii^hl» they ih nicd And 
thus tlie*f 1 11 u t in in et his i^o pissid 
iw IV I m m Lclij -.1 ' 

S 1 ibtiiri C ib«t— dm t the contemporary 
of t hinib !•» and \ i,f.| i~i) longs to t/& 
ml to the “St) j ol tlio Tritish \ nx, for 
he was a “B*i til man bom and bic I, and a 
bettor scam m i p\ t r trod riii ii t »i dc i k He 
w w the son c f lohn ( iIk t a Veneti iii pilot, 
who was noted f r his skill in naiigatio i ind 
who icsidi d much in 1 n_,laiid, and mo^Jly m 
Jliwtol Jubt aftir Columbus had letiu111d 
fiom hi3 lust expedition,*and filled the woild 
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viih wonder, with the lii^ht of a New World, discovery of Newfoundland W4S til6 result, 
as with an Apocalypse of gloiy, John oh- *ind lor twenty years after nothing more is 
tamed lottery patent from Henry VTI, which heard of them In the reign of Henry VIII. 
give powoi to him and his three sons to dis- Sir 1 homas Pert, then Vieo-Admiral of 
cover unknoTv n lands, and to possess thorn 1 Cngland, obtained Sebastian a command, 
in the n ime of the Fnglish monarch The ] who thereupon sailed foi the Brazils, thence 



Cadiz V hence Columbus bailed. 


diioctuiQ his couifie to Ilispannli and Poito[pi'^'^nge u 1 ty wiy (I the Aklu t 

It to but retuiiicd will ut 1 aMng cficckd islan Is, ond set f ith fr m *^01 Lu ar m 
my cspi^cial pait (f hi-, olj t Itn with li\o sliips 11 ir iitd by J ( men 

i.\pc htion, uiid 1 a company cf miiclnnt In tho 1 istci f U win^ whilo lying m a 
idu ntuTtrs w is t > pa thr ugh tho Sti uts 

of AI gtllin th n lui ntwl^ disco\(iid ~ 

coodt 1 to tho Ri\ii ihiU and hcio his pur / ^ 

10 c was p irtly fi u ir ilo ’ 1 > a mutii ^ I ul «ijPj 

wondtri il iccounkwt sent home of tho * 

met illic wcilth anl tn isures to 1 e f mid 1 

Mill an lilt 1 Mt md a qiiiint amplitude f 

Magellin, pcih ips the 

Tiidinand d Ali^tlhains s) onld y| 

as It 1 not too l&td, wo give him hero t ^ 

“ Magellan,’ as he ih usually call d w is a 
Portuguese, and m early life ,^10 dntm- u bella i f Castile 

guishcd himself under Albuquerqut, a celc south Ameuem iiort, a mutiny w>iich had 
brated Spanish gincral, with whom ho bton bitchuig among his rascally crow 
fi^rvtd for five years m tho List Indies, broke out, which ho bpoedily quclhd, and 
being at the conquest 0^ Malacca, in 1510 continuing his voyage passed through Iho 
lid had formed the design of discovering a remarkable btrait which boars his namOi 
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thus BaTing sofild hundreds of miles of navi- { 
gation round Capo Horn, v?hore for ever! 
and for over tho wildobt Tvinds of heaven 
seem let loose to riot at thoii “will and vex 
the ocean into madness. Thus, too, he 
made the discovery of tho groat South Sea, 
■which, from its placidity, as compared w^th 
the Atlantic, ho denominatod tho “ PaciGc,” 
a name it is likely to hear to the end of 
time. This was in 1520. Soon after ho 
made tho Ladrono Islands, and thence 
stretched to tho Philippine Archipelago, 
where ho had an interview with thoir king, 
and, by assisting him against some enemies, 
rendered him a vassal to tho Spanish crown. 
Magellan was killed in a quarrel among the 
savages, in which ho had no business to join. 
Ilis ship was brought homo by Cano, one of 
his olHccrs, and it had thus circiimiiavigatod 
tho globe. 

It would n')t be fair to conedude this chapter 
without Bomo flight mention of a man who 
is not less colohratcd than those ■\vhoso 
portraits have been already drawm; nanndy, 
Amerigo Vospucci, whoso name has^ been 
given, righUv or ■wi'ongly, to the whoh con¬ 
tinent of America. 

Vespucci, who was originally a naval as- 
In'nonier was a Florentine, born in 1151. 
4Ie was educated by his uncle—a monk of very 
superior iiilclligenco. In 148(1 ho was engaged 
ill the pursuits of commerce, and in the year 
140(1 \s\ia at the head of a great Florentine 
trading house established in Seville, by which 
lime Columbus was making preparations for 
his fiocond voyage. Vespucci having been 
seized with tho general mania for “ di-'ce- 
very,” quilted Ciidi?., in 1100, -^vith ai-wexpe- 
'ditioii headed by Admiral llojcda. In aCont 
<ivo weeks ho reached Cimiana, and C(a‘-tcd 
tho Gulf of Paria, which is between Trinidad 
and the mainland. Ho returned tho same 
year, but sot forth on a second voyage under 
Admirjil Pinzon, during which they found a 
cluster of small islands south of the Gulf of 
^loxico. Amerigo next entered into tho 
■eorvico of Fimmanuel, King of Portugal, and 
being charged with an expedition, sailed 
west^ ard, in tho hope of discovering a pas- 
‘sago to the Malaccas; but being favoured 
with fine weather, ho found refuge in the 
Hay of All Saints, on the coas+ of Lrazil. 
Returning to Spain, he obtained iho ofUco 
piloto-major, and died in Sovillo in 1512. 


The remains of his ship, the Victoiy, were 
suspended, by order of the king, in tho ca¬ 
thedral of Lisbon *, but all the “ fine words” 
spoken to him, in the form of “ promiaos” by 
the king, availed him nothing. Tho grand 
monarch kept no faith with the sailor— 
another illustration ot the Biblical leaching, 

** Put no faith in i^rincos.” 

Some aolcctions of the navigator’s narra¬ 
tive found their way into Germany, and were 
there translated by one Martin Waldaoeraiil- 
Icr, of Freiberg, for a bookseller of St. Dicz, 
in Lorraiuf*, and tho volume was eagerly 
road on its first appearance. Edition after 
•‘dilion was print»'d, and Humboldt avers 
that it was tho translator wdio proposed that 
tho New World should ho culled after Ves¬ 
pucci’s name. Culunilms, it will bo reinoin- 
berod, is mcmorjalised in the name ui 
Columbia. 

CHAPTjCR V. 

inSXRY VIII. ANP ills ADMIRALS. 

Tim era of Henry VIII. and bis admirals 
becomes of some inqmrlance in tho liistory 
of tho British Navy when it is borne in 
mind that adventuro was then in its full 
sway, and disco's ery had opened new worlds 
for conquest aud fwr commerce. Now seas 
were ready for oxjdorntion, now oceans 
wore waiting to bo navigated, and the sca- 
roon of the day, hardy enough, but scarcely 
yet out of their no vitiate, were becoming 
skilled in the laws oP winds and waves, and 
were able to adapt themselves to circum¬ 
stances. ^ ship became their hands 
already a piece of m d^'lilcss mechanism, and 
they wero able to control its motioiia anrl 
govern it as if it w'ero a living thing under* 
their despotic wills. 

Henry, with all those faults germane to 
his sanguiiH) comjdoxion and his fierce hot 
hi H)d, paid much attention to naval affairs; 
and, considering that tliis was matter con¬ 
sistent with his self-prostrvStion, wo need not 
■wonder eo very much at the matter. His 
pride, his insolence, and his rapacity in¬ 
volved hini in uuniei’ous wars; but it is true 
that ho him tho courage of tho buU-dog with 
about as much discrimination and equivalent 
ferocity with regafrd to those whom ho 
attacked. 

During his reign* Jaws wero made more 
especially with reference to inland navigation 
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find tbo of o\ir rivers ns means of 
transit, thus Icadinjy, in the course of time, 
to their being united by noble canals thread¬ 
ing the countiy in its length and breadth, 
and so developing the inexhaustible resources 
of the matchless “land wo live in.” The 
'l^fltor^» of the Thames, of the Ouse, the 
Kxe—the bounteous streams of the Severn 
and the Humber—including the f-plondid tidal 
waters of Southampton—were freed from the 
numerous obstructions which impeded a 
continuous way. Relies of the old feudal 
system and of baronial lights were once 
more hi ought inbt view*; weirs were re¬ 
moved—dams turned into active service— 
and all lemnvablo imjiciUnunta cleared away 
“ \^ itli a w ill.” The river Stour, at Canterbury, 
for instance, was deepened and widened for 
the purpose*! of navigation. Illegal tolls and 
(ppresne ex.jctioiis were repealed, or done 
uttozly away with—tlioso on the Sevcni, a'» 
a specimen, being of a giossly extortionate 
n Jtiire, an I counted as the privileges of the 
I( ic'i ot eilh'T shore. Henry’s imperious 
tnn])OJ\ in this iexpect, did good borvice to 
1 1 ! tr.iUuvg hubjecl*., since it bieke up aibi¬ 
ll ary morupoles which the nobles, h^foiohi*! 
tune, on joyed at the eo^jt ot the less w* ell-to-do 
jK'iliou ot the pe<'plo, and to the serious 
let tiling of tne (lenient*^ oi ptogre&> and ol 
i '\il jlimi. Th“ m inni e Inies of the tex- 
t 1*' nutuial' iisid lu the liggiiig oi ships 
coiisideiiiMv ad\ane'd ux tlji*, leigii. 
( ablos, cddaffe of c\en* hind, san-in.iLing, 
c ml ('the 1 mat dial ^ required, Avere a \ alu..,ble 
fa [lie ol ni iiiipulation. These had le‘eu tin- 
t •'pc'ial tradh of the town ol hildpoit, on 
the (cast of DoiNj’lsl'ijc—A^’hich to this da}’ 
beeps up it*! eld leputaliou for thisspof ie.s of 
^inaniifaetuic—and they w(‘r(» seemed to it 
by hpeeial charter, giMii^ed by Henry VIII. 
liimbell. Law. weio nowals» parsed to clesir 
Iniibour.-; to prevent refu!i being poured 
into them; to build ica-Avalli; and, for tho 
C'’anS of Coniw’gll and Devon, !C\cre cnaet- 
inents w'cro n’ade*to*preA i nt their ports being 
foukd or choktd up bv the tuibid streams 
fi ijiu Iho tin-works and niines, Seal borough 
wa*», at this time, declared a ^ort; while 
DoAcr received marks of tho monarch’s 
f jiecul favour; lor, while the h ivcn w’lis in a 
manner ruined by neglect, ho expended, out 
of his own coflewi, boipo sixty or seventy 
thousand pounds— a Va&t outlay of money 


in those days—in the orootioii of a now pier, 
and in tho furthering of many nocossary 
Avorks. jMost important and noteworthy, 
too, is it to record that the two great royal 
dockyards of Doptford and Woolwich wero 
called into existence under Ilonry’s vigorous 
rule. 

And now a few words as to the admirals, 
and the introduction of those “ generals at 
sea” into the service of that great cstablish- 
nieiit, the British Navy, and under Avhom, 
from time to time, it r('-iO to biich a height 
ol supremacy and power. 

The firot Englidi admiral, so called, an as 
one Richard dc Lacy, appointed by Henry ITT. 
in I22.‘b Tho Anglo-Saxon monarchs, w'o 
aie told, for tho most part coiiimandcd their 
own ^leot^; having, so far as tho tactics o! 
the ship Avero concerned, no higher oflicer 
tb.an n sailing master or pilot. Tlu* “ Admi¬ 
ral uf tho English &o:is” wms a tide of tho 
A cry highest dbtinctiun; the i ink being 
bestoNved, in the liist instanc o, upon Willum 
do Xa'ybourne, in 1207, by Edwaid I 

The oflice of Lord High Admiral of 
Engl liid, representing pretty much t ln‘ amo 
rank and dignity zis that jii^'t (luoted, an.i*! 
lirsl created by Richard II ; and il is sfiilcd, 
in iiislnries of the time, tint Ibcre hid bc'Mi, 
hob re this, .uhniiaL of di'.tiicts or region!, 
aaIiuIi weie rcLuUittd by the north, ^rmli * 
and west jioinls ul the com))a*!S. It L not a 
litthi sin. »ibii, how I vei, tli.it nij.tliiii<^ I aid 
about Hie (f, f. IloweNor, it is (lear enough 
that our »'aslein soahoiud couM not have 
been without a vigorous Niatcli kejit over it 
long CIO this, or the disistroin calainiliei 
w’hich bef'dl ihe Eieneli at liar Ileiir Nvould 
liaV'pi'dly oMuily li.il.ini(\l bvieti- 
pro(.il inio.id-! on our (.o,i'll'. Tliis ollne of 
lord high admiral has not, ii rocmis. boon 
often inlruited t(» binglo and individual 
hand*?, but—at least from 17()h up to tho 
year 1827—^has been delegated to a Court of 
Admiralty Commis'^iiniers. In the latter 
year, the Duke (d Clarence (subsequently 
William IV.) was appointed lord high admi¬ 
ral on tho occasion of tho bccos^ion of Lord 
Mehillc from hi Admiralty. In 1828 tho 
duKo resigned tho office—indeed, “sailor 
king” as ho w*.is, ho had shoAvn no capacity 
for his duties—and once more raccurso was 
had to a cumuiibsioii. 

Tho Court of Admiralty, an institution 


( Ilf) 
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Snsoparablo from this ciubjcct, was established 
by Edward III. in 1357. It is a court of 
civil law intended for the liial of causes 
specially and particnlaily rolathig to mari¬ 
time affairs. In matters of a eiiminal com¬ 
plexion, such as piracy, mutiny, or insubordi¬ 
nation, the proceedings woi e earned on by tlio 
agencies of “accusation,” “information,”and 
the like. This, for some reasons not cloaily 
nndirstood,^as considered inconvenient, and 
it was enacted by statutes, in the icign of 
the monaich alro.ady mentioned in this 
chapter, that such causes should bo tiicd 


before a jury, witnos^oji being called upon 
for depositions, and some of the judges at 
Woslminatcr—or as now at the Old Bailey 
—assisting thereat. The Admiialty judge- 
ship was established in IGIO, and was fnl- 
Gllcd by two or more functional ies until Ihe 
eia of tho Great Revolution (^timp Ch ulcs I 
and Cromwell), when—as Beat®ou inlorms 
us—it was rosti ii led to one. Apj cals from 
the decision of this couit to tho Judicial 
Committee of tho Pi ivy Council aio allowed 
by statutes </f Geoigo IV. and William IV., 
i dated 1S30 and IfeOl u-pcai\<.ly 



KcmIIc, whoie died Vespucci 


In the time of Henry VIII. Hr* Biitish 
Ntxy coii'^istcd of one ship ot 1,2()0 tons, two 
ut bOO tons, and some half dozen smaller 
^css(‘ls Eli/aboth’d fleet at tho time of 
the “Armada” eonsUtod of bat 28ves‘-cls, 
none larger than fiigatcs To this James I. 
added 10 ship i of 1,400 tons each, and,cair\- 
iiig hi guns—tho laigost ciaft then btiilt. 
Thewiitcr locollccts it being staled, more 
than twenty yoais ago, that a groat Li\ci- 
pcol shipping fim—that of the ]Mcssrs 
Brocklebank—coufd count one hmdud 
of merchantmen, each one of wrhioh was of 
tonnage equal to or hign than the brave navy 
the tawny English tigiess could boast of, and 
which did sucli biilliant and important ser¬ 
vice during her almost Ilomoiic aero. 

In 1814, the navy of Great Biitnin had 
increased to 001 ships, of which 177 were 
ships of the lino; and in 1830 she had C21 
ships, some Oi 140 guns each, down to mere 
surveying craft of 2 guns only. Of these 
143 wore employed on homo and foreign 

C 1 


service. On tho 1st of January, 1811, the 
total number of ship>, of all sizes, m “eom- 
misbion,” was 18;j. The =iuetics of tho 
inteiini and present peiiod will he given as 
the Stcry is caiiicd larthoi on. 

And now, at last, we come fo tho human 
p*iit of our bubiect t Hun ah foi the adnu- 
lals! wo aio giapphng witli them at last,^ 
and do not mean to Ut ihein go m a luiiiy 
eitlic’’ ]Mention has alii.idybeen unde of 
the cailiobt*English admiials on lecnrd. and 
wo now come to a gallant English gentlcni in 
—to whom wo touch our hat, quarter-deck 
fashion—who distinguisj^ehimstlf as biil- 
liaiitly afloat, and oven moie bO, Ilian did 
his roj al master on tho “ Field ol the Cloth 
ol Gold ” 

The Hqluse of Noifolk hie over been a 
proud and a piincelyone, ‘till the descent 
and tho distance from him who led tho van¬ 
guard of Henry tho Eighth’s fleet against 
the French in thotwaters of La Manche, 
down to tho senile gentleman who, once upon 
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a time, 80 gravely recommended a “ pinch 
of onny-powder’* as a panacea against all 
the evils of hunger and famine, is about on 
a par with that step which is said to ally 
the sublime with the ridiculous—*ti8 a 
descent from pathos and lofty imagining to 
bathos and utter stupidity. The Norfolks 
of bluff King Harry were different from 
those of the nineteenth century. Sir Ed¬ 
ward Howard, Lord High Admiral of Eng¬ 
land, was the second son of his father, and 
derived from him the example of “ untainted 


fidelity and invinoiblo oourage—qualities 
which adorn the highest titlM.'** 

At an early age the young **8ea-Barpent** 
showed an inclination for blue water; and 
in the expedition to Flanders,^ in 1492—(is 
Flanders a “maritime country,” by-the-byo, 
like that wonderful “Bohemia** of Shak- 
speare ?)—in which matter he was employed 
by Henry VIL to assist the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy against his “ rebellious subjects,” as 
the insurgents were termed—the gallant 
young Ned Howard fulfilled his duties so 



efficiently, and fought so valiantly, that he 
was knighted for the same, and, on the 
strengUi of the reputation he had won on 
deck, gangway, and battery, the^on of the 
seventh Henry appoin^d him his standard- 
bearer—an ofiico hold then to bo a “ tbss- 
^p” between death and glory; and glory, 
death or no death—with a wooden leg in 
the bargain—had the best of it! 

Howard was elected admiral in the fourth 
year of the crapulous moDarch*s reign; and 
away my young Iprd high admiral was sent to 
harass and lay waste the coast of Brittany, 
and there he landed many of his men about 
the ports of Conquet and Brest. Those cou¬ 
rageous tars in a most gallai^ manner 
ravaged the country around, and burnt into 
ashes several of their little towns; it was 
an undefended country, and the little towns 
were helpless enough; fo speak the truth, 
it was Just as if a hideous mastiff were to 


attack a number of half-blind puppies, and 
bolt them one after the other; but Howard 
“obeyed orders,” and so far he “did his 
duty,” which England expects every man to 
do, and very often, too, finds herself greatly 
disappointed. 

Still, and to be serious about a matter 
which became very serious, he soon found 
out that he had no more peasants and old 
women to fight against, nor that the mere 
upsetting of a Breton’s pot-aufeu was to be 
competent to a success. The French, we 
find it written, were “roused up,” which 
was something to the purpose. They began 
to do what they had neglected hitherto— 
namely, to fit out a fleet to chastise the 
insolent English, and drive them, in shame 
and confusion, from their coasts, which was, 
however, a matter more easily said 
done. Upon hearing of this. King Hany. 
who divorced his wives so effectually, sent 
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THE STORY OF THE BRITISII NAVY. 


B squadron to tho assistance of his adminal. 
This anxiliary aid most likely consisted of 
ships pressed into the navy from the 
merchant service, and this supposition is i 
corroborated by the strength of the fleet' 
being only 'what is given in the statistics' 
stated before. Two ships which composed j 
the new squadron must have belonged to the 
Royal Navy, one of which, the Regent, was 
commanded by Sir Thomas Rnyvett, master 
of the horse—not the “ horse-marines,” re¬ 
collect, but master of the horse to the king, 
which is quite a different office. The other 
was the Sovereign, or Great Harry, com¬ 
manded by Sir Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk. The admiral's fleet consisted 
in all of forty-five sail, and he was now 
“stripping” to bogin the fight with the 
gallant enemy already pouring out of the 
harboui;of Brest; and Brest was, even then, 
from the accident of its situation, a great 
naval doput, as it is now reckoned among 
tho finest of the great maritime arsenals of 
Franco. 

Tho ship of tho French admiral—his name 
was Primaguet — he is otherwise, called 
Pierce Morgan, or tho Sieur Porsmoguer 
(literal construction, first-watcher, or “ wide¬ 
awake”)—boro gallantly down on his foe. 
Tho Cordolior, tho name of his vessel, chris¬ 
tened after a renowned monkish order— 
carried twelve hundred fighting men, esclu- 
sive of tho seamen which formed her ciew. 
He was at this time, however, throe hun¬ 
dred short of his complement, and Sir 
Thomas Knyvett, one of Howard’s officers 
commanding the Regent, closed upon the 
French admiral and boarded him. The 
fighting was furious, and, altogether,« fierce 
hand-to-hand The great guns blazed 

away till the ships rooked again, and, finally, 
both ships took firo, and, burning hopelessly 
and helplessly together, while their crews 
were doing their deadly work, went off in 
flame and ./umo, with a loss in all of six¬ 
teen hundred men, in tho midst of tho fue^ 
they supplied so liberally for themselves. 

Not to jest, however, upon a matter so 
serious, the men were fighting and tho ships 
were blazing, and which was hottest, blood 
or lire, none could tell. Tho ruddy sea 
around the drowning men and tho sinking 
ships was soon occupied by the other com¬ 
batants; but what wp have uarrated, ami- 
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ably called an ** acoidept,” filled both fleets 
with such stark terror and awe, that they drew 
off without fighting, each claiming a victory 
which neither had gained. Had Benbow, 
or Blake, or Nelson been there, tho fighting 
would have been all the closer, and Bellona 
would have been hugged to her heart’s 
content. 

Admiral Howard was a bold and a brave 
man, but his daring partook of hardiesse —a 
good word, although it is French, and our 
word “ hardihood” scarcely means as much. 
His daring was greater than his success, and 
to deserve tho title of a great admiral, like 
any other thoroughly'great man, success 
must he the measure of his enterprise. 

In the early part of the year 1513, a fleet 
of forty-two great ships, accompanied by 
“ tenders,” was placed under the command 
of Howard, whoso orders were to destroy 
the French fleet in the haibour of Brest. 
The English found the French ready for 
soa, and just as ready for action. The 
former, on cnteiing the harbour with thoir 
accustomed daring, found that several bat¬ 
teries, earthworks mostly, had boen built 
and mounted with guns, and, as this inter¬ 
fered with the English admiral’s plans, he 
decided to have recourse to a ruse de gunre. 
He directed the armed boats of his ships to 
mako for an unprepared side of the harbour, 
os if to land there, intending thus to draw 
off a portion of the enemy’s forces, and, in 
effect, large bodies of men hastened thither, 
while he bore up his ships farther into the 
harbour, and landed opposite to the town. 

Meanwhile, some half-dozon well-armed 
and manned French galleys hovering on the 
coast, hearing that* the English were at 
Brest, made all sail for the bay of Gonquet^ 
and M. Pregent, the commander of the gal¬ 
leys, stationed them between two rooks, admi¬ 
rably fortified. On clearing the harbour, 
the English admiral—who had ravaged tho 
country in the neighbourhood of Brest, and 
burnt most of the houses ^joining the walls 
—found himself compelled to engage the 
galleys; but his big ships not being able to 
close upon them, he took comxpond of the 
only two{;alloys he had, and, accompanied by 
some boats and pinnaces, pulled gallantly 
away to the attack. Tho admiral got along¬ 
side the French commander’s craft, had 
them lashed togb]|hor,* and as pretty # 
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boarding party wept to work, hand-to- 
hand, as ever you saw at a pic-nic« Sir 
Edward was followed by a Spanish vossol, 
containing sovontocn men, and their im¬ 
petuous attack at fii'st bore down all 
resistance. The galleys separated; the 
French again rallied, and manfully attacked 
the island mastiffs, who fought growliugly 
and with tough tooth enough. Borne down, 
howovor, by shoor dint of numbers, Howard 
was driven out to sea, and with him but orie 
seaman of the numbers who had boarded 
the foo—tho admiral himself having ro- 
ccivod his doath-wpund—and the French, 
in this instance, had the honoui'S of the day 
—M. Pregent, of tho French galleys, flushed 
with this success, turning it to service by 
landing on tho coast of Sussex, and doing a 
good deal of mischief, until Sir Edward 
Howard’s sucocssor checked him, not a little 
roughly. 

Sir Edward Howard’s death itself, and the 
whole circumst'ances under which it oo- 
curied, would have retrieved a multitude of 
faults and a million of failures, neither of 


which ore at any time attributable to him. 
He was in tho act of boarding the enemy’s 
ships under those appalling conditions whioh 
make the bravest shrink^but who never 
shirk them—a ** forlorn hope”—a phrase 
that sounds like a bold man’s last words, 
nttored in the very face of Death! 

Knowing that his death had, howevor, be¬ 
come an inevitable result, he took from his 
nock tho chain of gold nobles whioh ho was 
wont to wear, also tho golden whistle—in¬ 
signia of his oflico^and, like the grand old 
King of Thulo with his priceless goblet, cast 
them into the sea, so that at least tho spoils 
of an English admiral should not gladden 
the eyes of his enemy. His death so de- 
joctod his seamen that, though not boaton, 
they drew out of the fight, and tho fleet re¬ 
turned home; while a brave man, a good 
sailor, an eminent statesman, was mourned 
Sor with as honest sorrow and regret as 
Englishmen can feel when their great and 
their dead are eari'iod to that last resting- 
place whore the wicked cease from 
troubling, and tho v;oary are at real.” 
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SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

EXPERIMENTS WITHOUT APPARATUS. 

n. 

PBOPERTIES OF BODIES-^STBENGTH. 

Evbby one who practises experimental science knows how useful it is 
to unite with his theories the manual dexterity which practice in 
experiments gives. Chemists and physicists should in every way bo 
stimulated to constiuct their own apparatus. In numerous cases it 
will be found possible to put together even delicate apparatus at a veiy 
small cost; and these will be found quite as useful as the most 
expensive ones. 

Is it not then even more useful to lay down the elements of a course 
of expelimental physics without apparatus^ This is lust what we 
aup about to do in a recieative guise. Our first experiment will be on 
falling bodies, 

THE HALFPENNY AND THE PIECE OF PAPEE. 

Take a sou—a halfpenny—and a piece of paper cut into the same 
shape as the coin. Let th§se two bodies fall at the same moment side 
by side, as shown in the iUustiation (4). You will find that the coin 





/ 

kimcMn 


. r aeiintiir^ 


Fig. 4.—Pall of a Halfpenny and a Pig. 5 f-Pall of the same Bodies. The 

Piece of Paper cut to same Shape. Paper placed upon the Com 


will reach the ground a long while before the disc of pqpei. But now 
place the piece of paper upon the upper surface of tlie halfpenni and 
permit them to fall togetlier in a horizontal position, as in illustration 5 
You will find that the two bodies will reach tlie ground at the same 
time! Why ? Because the piece of paper is jnotected from the action 
of the air by the holfpennv * 

The weight of the bodies counts for nothing in theii fall. It Is 
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the air only which prevents them from falling with the same velocity. 
Under the receiver of an air-pump both bodies would fall with the 
same speed, 

TBB TWO PIECES OF PAPER. 

Take a sheet of paper, fold it in half, and cut it so that you obtain 
two pieces of exactly the same size and weight. Bub one into the 
shape of a ball, and leave the other in its former condition. Then let 
both fall together. The rolled-up paper will reach the ground before 
the other piece I 



Fig. 6 —Eapenment with Falling Bodies. 


TO BUEiK A NUT WITU A FALLING KNIFE. 

*• • 

^ Attach, lightly a penknife to the ui)per fiamewoik of a wooden 
door by inserting its point in the wood, as shown in the illustration 
(Fig. 6) herewith. The k^ife must be suspended so that it can be 
detached by a blow of the fist on the frame of the door If a nut be 
placed beneath, at the exact spot on which the handle of the pf nknife 
* will strike the floor, the nut will be cracked immediately. 
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Yes; but how are we to tSetermixie the exact spoj)? ” you will say, 
I will tell you. 

Moisten the end of the knife-handle with water in a glass in the 
manner shown in the illustration (6). A drop of water will adhere to 
the handle and fall to the floor. On the spot thus indicated the nut 
must be placed. The illustration indicates the manner in which this 
experiment should be made. On the left is seen the knife suspended 
above the nut. On the right is the glass by which the positions of the 
two bodies can be ascertained. 

ELASTICITY. 

TUB VNALTEBABLE PELLET OF BREAD. 

Knead between your Angers a piece of the crumb of vi, fresh loaf in 
such a manner as to impart to it the spiny appearance of the figure in 
illustration 7. Place this moulded pellet on a wooden table and strike 
the pellet on top with your hand. You will find that you cannot alter 



Fig. 7.-*-Pell6t of Crumb of Bread Modelled for the Demonstration of the 
Elasticity of Bodfts. * 

, • 

its shape! No matter how» violent your blours, the elastic material^ 
for an instant flattened, will always return to its formation again. 

Again, take the pellet and throw it violently on the ground. The 
shock will not deform it any more than your blows did, and it will 
resume its shape again, because its elasticity has preserved it from 
injury! The experiment will not succeed unless the hi^d be perfectly 
fresh. 

A band of india-rubber gives a very striking illustration of the 
elasticity of bodies. If all bodies are npt elastic to the same extent, 
they are, nevertheless, all capable of some degree of expansion. If force 
be applied, they can be more or less extended; they will return again, 
when released, to their almost normal shape, 
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r POEOSITY. PEEMEABILITY. 

A BLOTTING-PAPER FILTER. 

Plaee a piece of blotting-paper on the mouth of a tumbler; pour upon 
it some water darkened with chaicoal or other such substance. The 
water will filter into the tumbler in a peifoctly cleai condition; the 
blotting-paper-will retain all the solid impurities of the charcoal or 
coal. This experiment is illustrated in Fig 8. 



Fig. 8.—-The Blotting paper Filter. 


TO PASS S1E4M THROUGH CARDBOARD. 

Take two tumblers or goblets of etiual capacity ; ]}lace one of them 
on tho table, and ^loin into it a small quantity of liot, almost boiling, 
water. Tlien co^er the tumbler with a piece of caidboard, and place 
over the cardboard the other tumbler, as in tho illustration, Fig 
Caro must be taken that the upper glass is pci iectly clean and free 
from moisture. 

Now wait a while, and jouwill perceive that the steam from tho 
boiling water in tbo lower vessel vill penetrate the cardlioard, tlio 
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porosity tod pena^ability of whicb will thus be cleaijiy demonstrated^ 
and the vapour will in time hll the upper glass. Wood, cloth, or 
woollen substances may be experimented upon In succession, and will 
give the same result. But there arc other textures which are 
impcmnodhU. and will not poimit the transmission of the vapour; 
such, for instance, as vulcanized india-rubber, of which waterproofs 
are mode. 



This experiment tends to explain why "{pg is, as it is well said, “ so 
penetrating'^ It passes tluough the tissue of our cloth coats and our 
flannels, and thus comes into contact with our bodies.^ A waterproof 
will protect us from its action. * 
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fiESISTANCE OP SUBSTANCES. 

AT WmCK SIDE WILL THE MATCH TAKE FIEE * 

Take four safety ’’ matches from a box, and insert two of them in 
the spaces which are apparent when the box is partly opened; the 
third match should bo placed between the two former, when the whole 
will appear as in the annexed figure. Care must be taken that the 
third match is firmly gripped between the other two, which will be 
bent outwards, but must not be broken, by the contact. 

The fourth match should then be struck, and the third (the horl- 



Fig. 10.—The Match Problem. 

zontal) match lighted by it in the centre. The question for the 
spectators to solve now is:—'Which of the tv o suppoiting side matches 
will be fired Tliat on the light or that on the left ^ Will it 

be* that side at wiiicli vc have tvo ends ti])ped with phosphorus, or 
the side at which theio is only one phosphoric e^ji' The reply must 
be—^At none of these. The side matcho's will not ignite at all, because 
immediately the centre of the horizontal match is burned, the two side 
matches will spring back and throw off the third match, which will 
fall to the ground ai^be extinguished. 















PUZZLE PAGES 


e^mSTOBICAI. KMI6UA. 

A K Qmiae&& Fre&ehtnai), whoso maRniflcent tomb and statue Fetor the Great visited' when in 
France. When there, ho embraced the figure, crjing, ** Great man 1 if thou wert still alive, 
I would give thee, without regret, one-half of my kingdom in order to loam of thee how to govern 
the other half.*' 


The first syllablos of the names here below 
That of OUT hero truly will show. 


1 . 

A brave English king, 

In Palestine fam’d. 

For his courage and valour 
A surname he gain’d. 

2 . 

A vtty long river 
In the north-east of Spain, 
And yet it has only 
A very short name. 


3. 

A town of Pern 

Is the name which comes next ; 
And as ’tis the chief. 

You can’t bo perplex’d. 

4. 

In Asia now search 
For a largo river’s name j 
Nine letters in all 
It does contain. 


7.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 


A famous dancer, bom in Florence, and a 
pupil of Dupr^. He obtained great fame at tho 
Opdra in Paris. His vanity was even greater 
than his talent, for he often used to say, ’’There 
are only three great men in Europe—I, Voltaire, 
and IhQ King of Prussia I" (Frederick II.) 

1. An Emperor of Romo, a wicked, gluttonous, 
and cruel man. One day, visiting the field of 
battle, after liis lieutenants had gained for him 
n victory, he uttered these shocking words: 
"Tho body of a dead enemy smells sweet! ” 

2. Tlie English king who instituted an order 
(f knighthood, and at the same time spoke theso 
words—** Honi soft qui mal y pentc.” 

* 3. A Grecian sage, who, having paid^Croesus, 
the rich King of Lydia, a visi’, that mo&arch, 
with pride, displaced his riches before Lira. 
The philosopher, instead of lieing struck with 
amazement (as Croesus expected) at tho sight of 
so much magnificence, merely remarked, ** Lot 
us account no man happy before his death.” 

4, The translator of the Scriptures into Eng- 

From rosy gates wo issue forth. 

From east to west, from south to north, 
TJnseon, nnfelt, by night, by day. 

Abroad we take our airy way. 

We foster love and kindly strife. 

The bitter and the sweet of life; 

JKercing and sharp, we wound like steel. 

Now, smooth as oil, those wounds we hcali 


lish, who was condemned to be burnt for he¬ 
resy. Whoa fastened to the stake, he cried 
with a loud voice, '* Lord, open the eyes of tho 
King of England!” 

fi. A river which formed the domestic boun¬ 
dary of a great empire. It was crossed by a 
celebrated man, who was leading his army 
tUitlier, with this exclamation—** The die is 
cast!” 

C. A country to which James II. was going on 
an unsuccessful endeavour to regain his crown, 
when the parting words of Louis ZIV. of France 
to him were—** Tho best thing I can wish you 
is, tliat Lmay never see yon ngain." 

7. A famous philosopher who was unjustly 
accused, and condefiinod to drink poison. His 
wife w'os lamenting tliat he had been nujustly 
condemned. ** Wouldst thou rather,” said no, 
** that my coiulemnation had been just ? *' 

9 If each of theso names 

You write down as you find, 

Tho answer is idain 
Ey th’ initials combinod. 


Not strings of pearls are valued sun-c, 
Nor gems encased in golden ore; 

Yet thousands of us every day. 
Worthless and vile, are cast away. 

Ye wise, secure with bars of brass 
Tho doable gates through which we pass 
For, once escdif^d, lAbck to our cell 
Nor art, nor man, can uft compel. 


i 
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9.-lLLTTSTRATfiJD PttOVERB, 



Mj liibl, the harbiij^'er of spiin^, 

1 Juats Ibo air with lapid wia^. 
Trawls tlio ^ith lu savage mood. 
To seek its banquet fierce of blood. 
My secona o or tlio eotth and st a 
Ha\es in savage rcveliy, 
Spreading ram wide o’er all 


W liitU bonenth lU lagc m f ill 
My whole the ficiy chirgei icim*, 
H ddiug him m firmest chaius, 

He maj champ and he may rear. 

m ly plunge nith w ddest Icar, 
iSull xcstramul, hib master guides, 
Safely Bits, and fearless tides 


11 -HISTORICAL L\1GMA 


The initials of the following fonx^tho name 
of a French emperor, the first of his name, who 
was crowned King of Italy at Milan. He 
placed the iron c;pwn ot the kmgs of Lorn 
hardy npou his heift ^ith his own hands, ea- 
claiming, ** God has gi\ en It to me; beware who 
touches it*** 

The finals of the four first form one of the 
most tyrannical of Roman emperors, who, when 
young, appeared hnmnno and cotupossionate; 
for when a wanuit foi the execntioii ot a 
criminal was brought to him to bo signed, he 
wooldcryont, “Would to Heaven that 1 had 
never learned to write! *' /* 


1. The former i ipital of a large Asiatic em¬ 
pire Its name means *' southern court '* 

2. A Portuguese division, which derives its 
name liom the Arabic, “ FI Gharb**—the West 

i A Luropean monarch who founded the 
capital of Ids empiroi which takes its name 
trom its founder. 

4. The so <jnd town in Portugal. 

5 The name given to the eastern pait of 
Sahaia, or the Great Doseit 

0 The amici t capital of Media 

7 A large Pmsstan iivct. 

8 An English towoi noted for a baUIr fought 
ml64& 
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THE ADVElJTtJJRiSS Of 1>AVIDGES, 

SEV£KTE£N t£ABS AND FOUR MOirm A CAPTIFR AUOKQ 
THE DYAKS OP BORNEO. 

CHAPTER IV. 

I osjo; a slioxi BpRll of bai>pmcss— Out bH^ beeulmed-^I OTcrlioftr a myskaioaB conTcmtion 
about piratos-^Appearance of a iiirata Bcout-^FiTO piratical ptalias bear dovra on uB-^Tbe 
particulars of our bloody fight irith them^X am grounded and taken prisoner. 

T he Sultan was not a fast sailer; nevertheless, so' propitious had been tho 
winds—at least, since we had found refuge in her—that, at the expiration of 
seven weeks and a«half, we had approached the China seas, and were, accoidiug to 
the captain's calculations, not more than ten days from our destination. 

Looking back from this distance of time, and remembering the sad misliaps and 
frequent troubles the sea has wrought me, does any one ask, “ Were you per¬ 
mitted to begin your life anew, would you so readily yield to your inclination for 
tliipw, and foreign seas and shores ?” I reply, without a moment's hc^iliition, “ Could 
so unlil *ely a thing happen as tlie renewal of my lease of life, I should be most heartily 
glad to discover that a clause of the said lease provided against my sailing beyond 
Gravesend, or, at the very farthest, the Nore.’* But when I limit my retrospection 
of ocean experience to that tlmongh which I was carried by the good ship Sultan 
dm*ing that same seven weeks and a-half, then I say, if this is the sort of life a sailor 
loads, why, place on tlie one side the most exalted post tho land can boast of—even 
the lord mayor’s chair itself—and on tho other the Sultan, with hfr. Prcscot 
for my captain, and leave me to take my choice—especially if you make the time 
of choosing evening, and I can hoar Bill Bicketts playing on the hddle, or Jack 
•AVilkiiis* singing “ Homeward Bound*' or “ Gospoiii Hard”—^my mind is made up 
before you can reckon two and two, and I turn my back on tlie lord mayor’s 
cliair to applaud Bill Ricketts, or join dack Wflkins’s chorus. 

There was never a more comfortable ship than the Sultan, nor a stronger contrast 
between any two captains than between Captain Prcscot and tho unfortunate 
u retch who had commanded tho Margaret. What the latter Avas like the reader 
ahhady knows, whereas the former was a sleek and fat little man, v/Tth mild grey 
lyOs and a shining bald head, wiiji a kind Avord or a pleasallt nod for everybody 
about him. Ho was a sober mau: not a diop of grog or wine did ho ever toiicli* 
till after dinner, and then only enough to promote harmony botAVoen himself and 
Iheposocngoiy AAho were his guests. It must not, hoAAJvcr, bo inuginctl that ho 
AAtis a blattcrnly caj)taiii. No oflBicer in tho Ling's licet had a severer eyo for ship¬ 
board proprieties, or was prompter at setting right things awry; but, withal, ho 
liad such a Imppy knack of ship management that tho heaviest ]^A^q^ seemed light, 
and a grumbler would have been regarded by his slupmates as an ungrateful 
fellow who did not know when he Avas avcU olf. 

As for me, I was as happy as ever I have been or hope to be. hfy rec^it 
adversities had quite w^eaixed mo of my boyishness, and I began to consider, 
A. till proper seriousness, my present condition and future prospects. I found 
thorn to be not at all^ satisfactory *, for, though 1 bad shared wiih the crew of the 
Margaret their daggers and privations) 1 aa os not entered oiiy 9 my*ship's books, and 
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htA no title to ccOQi o sailor^ or to ditpect firom the British oonetil, 'wIkii!iei 
ehcnild find when reached ShanghAl, and to whom the ease of the JMargorct'i^ 
crew wotild be submitted, any of that relief and assistaiice ho was bound to render 
to the oihm; indeed, unless he kindly etretohod his authority, or helped me from 
his private purse, I could not be provided with a passage teck to England, but 
should be left behind in a strange land to get abng in the best way I was able* 

All this was mdancholy enough, and, doubUess, would have wdgked very 
heavily on my mind but for the great kindness 1 experienced on all tides. Clearly 
enough my mainstay was the compassion my condition might excite in thoso about 
me; therefore, 1 thought it no harm to make my 6tory-*dating from my service 
with my uncle Samiison—fully known to every one who cared to inquire into it, 
and, by great good luck, this curiosity presently extended to tlie passengers, who 
were glad to beguile a tedious hour by calling me in to hoar all about it. There 
were five passengers—^four gentlemen and a lady—one of the former being a 
tea-mcrchant, one of the heads of a European agency in Shanghai, whither he 
was returning. 

“ And what are you going to do, boy, when wo get to Shanghai asked he 
when he had heard my story. 

“That is more than I can say, sir,’’ replied I; “it doesn’t matter to oie; by 
sea or by land I mean to do the very best 1 can by any master who will be kind 
enough to take me wliich reply was doublc-sliotted, and aimed as well at Captain 
Prescot, who was present, as at the tea-merchant. To my disappointment, how¬ 
ever, the captain did not take my hint, but turned to talk with the lady; but the 
merchant, first asking mo if I could write, (^nd then, testing my arithmetic, 
dismissed me with the intimation that, if I behaved mysdf, something might be 
done for me. This, of course, was a great relief to me, and I was only foaiful 
that, having so few oppovtimitics of seemg the merchant, I should presently slip 
from his memory, and his half-promise come to nothing after all. In this, again 
however, fortune favoured me, for the captain’s boy having the misfortune to run 
a rusty nail into his heel, laming liim so that he could not walk, I was installed 
in his place till his health mended; and now, indeed, such a jolly time did 1 have 
of it—^good words, the best of food, and many a sixpence from the passengers, for 
whom I found ample leisure to perform little servicctj—^that, if the captain’s boy had 
had a mind«to regard my interest, ho certainly would have remained lame during 
the remainder of thc^voyage. 

^ Such, tlicn, was my condition at that time—that is to say, when I had been 
aboard the Sultan seven weeks and a-half. Initio, however, did I dream that the 
end of our voyaging was so near at hand, or that in a little time it w'ould not 
matter a single straw who theP Sultan’s captain was, or wLo her cabin-boy; Icti&t 
of all could I imagine what would bo the manner of our voyage's ending, as well as 
that of the go< 2 d ship herself; how, this being Hmrsday, she was doomed to-d«iy 
to die, but not,*as is the case with other ships whose euding is out at sea, at once 
to disappear, and so an end to the tragedy, but to lingcf inanimate on the face of 
the ocean for full two days and nights, and then to go down to her fathomless 
grave, with her poor carcass all*maiiucd and crippled, with fiamo and smoko for her 
shiDud. 

, I speak of the Sultan’s dying on the Thursday; and so she did die, if a dead 
thing is one froiq whojip the breath life is withdra^vn; for, in the morning part 
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6t wMch for some hours i^thudlblcrnkfiafu^ 

asBCftrceto helpthe^patal^auddeidf caqpi^ and what wore Moio tbe vcsgk^S 
great and little sails (but now had no more daim to be so called than has a corpse 
to be calleda man), hung from their separate poles, mere dead and idle rags, and 
our ship stood silent and still. 

And so we lay throughout that day, moving, if at all, but at a snail's pace, veering 
Bometiincs a httile to the right, and then again to the Jef t (as we could judge fiom the 
position of the sun), like a diip at single anchor. To my ignorant and sddeh mind, 
however, there was nothing very alarming in all this; on the contrary, the present 
condition of things had the charm of novelty, and possessed at least this advantage, 
that it enabled me to set out the captain's table in a proper manner, and without 
that topping and clatter which, thanks to the vessors motion and my inexperience, 
invariably distinguisliod my performances as a waiter. Nevertheless, to have seen 
our captain's anxious face, you would havo thought that he* was in momentary 
expectation of some great calamity, while the elder men of his crew—men who had 
served with him a dozen years and more—^went about the sliip with gloomy faces, 
and, instead of joining in tlie ordinary fun of the forecastle, kept together and 
wagged their heads and whispesred ominously. As to the x»assengers, four out of ihr^ 
five moved about witli but small abatement of their ordinary content; but the fifth 
—tho tea-mcrchant—^was much fim'ricd in his manner, and at least half-a-dozen 
times iu the course of that first day came knocking at the door of tho captain's 
cabin, and, on being admitted, engaged tho captain in very earnest conversation. 
Uhc last time the two confeircd tc)gcthcr tlio captain called to 
“ Boy, ask Mr. Patching to step hero for a minute.” 

Now, Mr. Patching was the first mate; and the circumstance of his being sent 
for in such a hurried and unusual way filled mouith such curiosity that I was 
tempted to the meanness of listening, that I might learn something of the purport 
. of tho mysterious conference. It -w as easy enough to find a job tluit kept me very 
close to tke cabin-door, but the door was so thick that, unless I laid my car close to 
it, I could not hear a single word. The passengers wci-e about; so that, for fear of 
dctxtion, I could only give a sharp look round, then listen for a few seconds, and 
look out ag«ain. This was the result of my listening:— 

Captain: ** — be left to you, ]Mr. Patching, to inform the crew of the danger 
of our position. Do so without exciting unnecessary alarm, taking care to provide 

CtU’h man with weapons-” • • 

Here a footstep alarmed me, ainf I went on with my protended job for awhil<^ 
and then placed my car to the door again. The mate was talking. 

“-cutlasses being things easy enough to handle, though a man had never 

seen one before—especially against the nakCvl bodics'of these villains.” 

Tho merchant: “True, my dear sir, but cutlasses are of no account, unices 
it came to boarding. You may depend that our best sccuri^^are the tuo six- 
pounders. 1 riiould advise that they be seen to at once. Is the other man as gopd 
a gunner as yourself, Mr. Patching?” 

Tho mate: ^^llc rimuld be a bolter, sir. He's one of the picked-up crew, mid 
served four years in tho ’ivar-slooi) Tmtlc—or so 1 understand—before ho took to 
the merchant service.* How many small arms can we muster, sir ?” 

Captain X^escot: ^ Elevon muskets and seven pistols. Besides these there ave 
two fowling-pieces belonging to this gentleman, and——” •% 
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Agabi I trus obliged to take my oar &om t}io door» and ^ time &r ftdl a 
minato, that beiog 'the time occupied by two of the gentlem^^x pameogor9f who ai 
that moment oame in view, in exchanging pinches of anufP. wheit they had 
turned iHmt backs, and I was free to listen ogain, they commenced sudli ft tram* 
peting with their pocket-handkerchiefs that all I could make out of the conver¬ 
sation gcang on within, and which now had become so pain&iBy interesting, was 
something about “ a good lookvout,” “ as well to tdl thean, if such a thing should 
happen, that they may expect no quarter,’’ and “it may please God, after all^ 1o 
send us a wind, and so put us out of dang(sr of those blo^-thirsty robbers.'’ This 
last observation being mode by the merchant, and to it the captain replied, as thd 
three came out of the cabin together— 

“ Well, if the worst should come, we are lucky in having with us the crew of 
the Margaret as well as our own; they owe us a goal turn, and will pay us, without 
doubt” 

As tile reader may imagine, these disjointed scraps of conversation not a little 
bewildered me. It was impossible to arrive at but one conclusion*—that “ a good 
look-out” was to be kei)t for certain “ blood^liirsty robbers” who gave no quarter; 
that “ if a wind sprang up” it might keep them olF, but that if they approached 
they were to bo mot with the contents of our “ two six-pounders,” and, “ if it came 
to boauling,” with cutlasses, and the guns, and i)istols, and fowling-pieces. Tliat 
was the best I could make of the puzzle, though who the “ robbers” were, and from 
what quarter they were expected, wiia as great a mystery to mo as ever. Under 
these circumstances, tlie look-out man at the mast-head, spying this way and that 
through his glass, became to me au object of extraordinary interest. 

Having half-an-hour to spare in the evening, I went aft, and there found the 
men—my oun siiipmates, .as well as the crew of the Sultan—busy as bees at 
folisliing and Bhaqxming cutlasses, and cleaning and oiling muskets and pistols, 
'fbey smoked their pipes over the job, and seemed to enjoy it as a good bit of fim. 
There was Jack Wilkins singing like a nightingalo while he rubbed away at a 
musket, while Pompey was grinding a bauding-pikc, his eyes ghsteniug uith 
ddight to find how sliarp ho was making it; while my old friends Billy Ricketts and 
Mr. Jones were solemnly repairing the edge of two cutlasses. I went up to Pompey. 

“ What’s ^he row, Pomp?”*said I, affecting much more surprise tlum I felt*, 
“ wliat's all this for ?” 

“ Dunno, Mas'r Rue,” returned ho with a gpift; “ jes to keep fellaW j’ints froir 
ftjstin’, I s’pose.” 

“No, that can't be it,” rcplial I, anxious to learn how much of the ijlans made 
in the captain’s cabin had been*confided to the men. “What is the matter, Dill 
Ricketts? Are we going to have a sham battle?** 

“We aint going to have a battle of no sort that I know^s on,” answered Mr. 
Rk'kctts. “ Yc^p may take Pomp's answer for mine, as T can’t find you a better.” 

• At the some moment, hou'ever, Bill exchanged a look with Mr. Jones that 
cominccd me tliat they were in the secret, which it seemed was cotifidod tmly to a 
few dkcrcct hands; while by tli^, the mate’s judicious msaagement, the important 
end, that of preparing and placing the arms at band, was as well attained as though 
the idarm bad been sounded m the most public manner. 

But the sun went down and the moon rose, and throughout the nlgj^t a mast* 
bead li'atcb was icDtjUni all in vain; the “blood-thirsty robbers,” the thpughti 
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froubled us, and ttie couiose as gaily as thOugk there were none but good p<iO;plA 
CO giro light to, |md we had nothing to fear* But,alas! bendcs oursdves theaun 
the only thing that appeared aUve; the air remained dead, and our hot sails 
hung stiff a^ sdll as though bdd in bond by unyielding frost. By noon of this, 
our second idle^day, our two sfr-pdunders l^g put in working order, and our 
emaU-anns thought to proper condition, it was hy no moans likdy to excite the 
suspioioiis either of our lady and three gentlemen pafisengers, or of such of the 
crew as were kept in the dark as to why such preparations were made, that 
the captain should suggest, as a pastime, that the men should try their as 
morlssmen; and to this end a tub was carried out in the riiip^s boat to a distance of 
forty yards or so, and then, with a bit of a flag stuck in it, sot afloat by way of a 
butt. And, to bo sure, the hearty praise tliat each fair shot called forth-—especially 
from a certain few, including the captain and the tea-merchant—was such as to 
onooxirage the gunners to do their very bc<.t. So the game continued as long as 
ammunition could be spared, and again the sun went down, leaving us aboard the 
dead shix) in sole possession of as much of the great flat sea as could be swept by 
the gliess of the look-out, who still kept rigorous watch at our mast-head. 

Another night passed peacefully, but towards the dawning of morning there 
was a sudden bustle aboard; the captain was roused by the merchant, who, by- 
thc-bye, diuing the last two nights had not retired to rest at all, bitt passed the 
time in pacing the deck, smoking cigars, and chatting with the watch. 

“ The vultures hare spied us at Last, I am afraid, captain,” said he, as Captain 
Prescot joined him, and they proceeded on deck together. 

“ What is it, Dick Kood?” 

‘‘’Wdl, I can’t lightly make it out through the haze, sir,” replied the look-out; 

, it aiilt a sail nor it aint a ship’c boat; it is a mite of a thing that 1 sliould have 
lot pass ns a bit of drift timber, only it happens 11 at the sea is too dead for diift- 
ing as much as a bung just at present; and tliis thing, whate\cr it is, is cutting its 
way at a spanking rate—towards us, too.” 

By this time the haze had cleared a bit, and half-a-dozen spy-glasses (for our 
passengers had roused to see what the matter was) were brought to bear on the 
distant black speck moving on the water. * * 

• It is a fish, I believe,” o]j%ened one of the passcngci’s; “I can clearly 
distinguish the movement of its flSis. I have no doubt that it is one of tho^ 
grampuses tluit one hears about, and when it comes closer we can have some prime 
sport with it with our big guns—eh, captain V” 

If it is the sort of flsh 1 take it to be, no dbubt we very riiortly shall have 
some sport, or Eomething worse, with our guns, and our cntLx<%es ns well,” replied 
the captain. ** What is your opinion, kfr, Aitchisou ?” ^ , 

A sampan belonging to a pirate prahu,” replied the mer&ant coolly. 1 
know a little of the ways of these soa-devils, you see, gentlemen,” continued 
he, taming to his fellow-passengers. This villain approaching in his boat is a 
scout; should he find us a man-of-war, it is a*chance if an attack would be 
ventured; but when he discovers nothing more terrible than a becalmed merchant* 
rnsn^ he will carry back the glad nows, and they will be down on us like buzzaidsk^ 

In a very few moments the nature of our peril was me^e known through ilio 
Ahtp, and the whole number of hands on board of her—thirty-eight, including 
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tlie pas86ngero---<sroWded ob deck to watch the api)«<oach. of the Utile ca&ee thal 
waa BOW BO doBO that, with the naked ey^ it was easy to make out her shape, and 
that the man who worked her paddle so ddtiy was naked to the waist On came 
tho Sampan till no more than a quarter of a mile stood between it and the steadfast 
ship, and then ho paused, and, layinj aside his paddle, diaded his eyes with his 
liands, and gazed intently towards us. 

Give him a shot, Mr. Patching,” said the captain. “ Hfe may as t*^ke 
back to hb friends a hint of tho sort of reception they are likdy to meet with if 
they venture too close.” 

In less than a minute one of our six-pounders w as pointed towards the inquisitive 
sampan, and, %ritli a tremendous bomb, a shot was sent flying fair and true towards 
her. Tho boatman^^ behaviour, however, was highly signifleant; his quick eye had 
caught the flash the instant the match was applied, and as the ball left the mouth of the 
piece, so did the rower leave his boat, diooting into the sea as though, too, impelled 
by the power of gunpowder. As soon, however, as he found that his sampan was 
untouched (and to ^rike so small and fiat a thing from a ship's gun was almost 
impossible) he just bobbed his head and shoulders out of the sea, and, clutching 
the edge of the sampan with one hand, swam with the other till he was fairly out 
of gun range; and then, climbing into tho little cocklc-shell of a thing, he waved 
his paddle, and, uttering a defiant yell, shot off as swiftly as he came. 

No longer was any mystery obseived on board the Sultan. All hands (with 
the excqition of the husband of our poor lady passenger, who had bocai in horrible 
hysterics ever since the news of a probable attack by pirates had first reached her 
cars) were mustered, and Captain Prcscot, who, os a fighting captain, was as 
admirable as he had shown himscli as a captain of cargo, delivered to them a short 
and spirited speech, tellmg them w'hat they might expect, and what he expqcted of 
them. Ho explained to them that, should the pirate pnahus bear down on and ' 
attack them (as, being propelled by rowers and independent of the wind, they easily 
might), every man would have to fight for his life, for that the DyOk pirates wore 
the most blood-thii'&ty on the sea, consigmng their prisoners to instant death, or to 
what was worse, to everlasting slavery; on hearing wliich, tho men, one and all, 
although not qnc in any ten had,smelt more powder than was burnt in a Guy Fawkes 
squib, or handled a more prodigious cutting weapon than a dinner kmfe, gave a 
most lieaHy shout, and declared that they wopld most prettily cut the buzzards* 
^ings should they make up thdr minds for a swoop; and laughed and jested 
amongst themselves, and exhibited nothing like the serious concem of men about to 
engage in deadly strife. Perhaps they were not at all sure tliat they were, and 
that the captain's alarms were not groundless. 

If so, they were vastly mistaken, for, before the ^untement consequent on tho 
captain's address^’diad nearly sul sided, the look-out spied a sail, and immcdiatdy 
after, another and another, till he had told five. 

** What d’ye make 'em out to be ?” inquired the captain. 

** I never saw tho bke of *en^ before, sir,” replicil Dick Rood. ** Tliey might 
be Thames barges for all that their hulks shoav above riie water, and they momit 
no colours at all Swarming with fellows like him who came to have a squint at 
vS just now! Pulled along by oarsmen I There's at least fifty of '«tB in the 
foreroost one, jud^g ifbm the doable row of blades!" 

These scra|)S of information, which Dick Rood jerked out eagerly and at intenralsi 
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OS, ^oooTding to the rapid apporoaok ol iha iitnasge craft» ha joade his stieeeMdva 
discoveriea, tr«re recetyed by those on yrith breathless interest; but, as I was 
deli^te^t and, ofi a fiiiton^ proud to see, nothing like fear was visible on any due 
face—only a grim and sturdy determination to sell their precious Uvea at sueh a 
pnoe as should, at least, make the purchssers repent their bargain. 

In a little wjiile the shape of the foremost of the piratical prahus could easily be 
made out from our deck (for the rowers worked with such will and precision that 
the vessels seemed to fly t^ngh the water), and at the some time we were aware of 
a fining thing at her bows, plainly revealed by the sun, that biased full upon it. 
What the shining thing could bo was a mystery to most of us; but we were quickly 
relieved of any doubts and gucssings, for a spurt of sennethiug brighter than the 
glistening thing leapt from it, followed by such a bellc^ving as never could have 
found utterance in any but a cannon's mouth. At the same* moment the other 
prahus, os though actingon the signal, flred each a gun (though wo were, as yet, far 
out of range of thdr ^ot), and then the crews, uniting thdr voices, semt forth a 
yell shrill and appalling, and compared with which their cannonading was a mere 
whisper. 

Sttch a thrilling, high-pitched shriek was it that the savages gave vent to, that 
it seemed impossible that any human throat could sustain it for more than the apace 
of a single breath; but, to our surprise and dismay, the horrid yell proved but the 
first note of a war-song, the performance of wl ieh was accompanied by the 
xuinbliiig of drums, and such music as is made by the clashing of gongs and 
cymbeUs. I say that these sounds flilcd us with dismay as well as surprise, and so 
the reader would have said had he been there to hear. I believe that if they had made 
no other demonstrations than from the mouths of their cannon, though it had been 
fifty times more formidable than that already displayed, our fellows would only 
have been ner\''ed by the sound, and spurred to the very bent of their mettle; but 
to know of this horde of black and naked barbarians approaching our helpless ship 
with such hellish harmony and rejoicing, and as though a feast, and not a fight, 
was tlicir aim, was not a little disconcerting to men with Christian lives to lose, and 
so small a prospect of saving them. It was hard to believe that any enemy would 
approach with music and singing, and there seemed a chance that our captain 
was mistaken, and that the approaching fleet was % friendly one. l^ere were those 
pmong the crew, however, who liad sailed these seas before, and knew better; as 
Captain Prcscot and his friend fhq Fckiu merchant; indeeS, it was this gentleman 
who, at this moment, set at rest the double of all as to the quality of the strangew, 
whose music and ydling became, each moment, louder and more discordant 

said he, *‘ono short hour from thi^time wfll see the settlement of 
the pretty bit of business we have before us. 1 won't waste words in urging you to 
meet these cowardly rascals with courage; as my fcUow-countr 3 rmen--as English* 
men, hailing from English homes, and with the honour of the ^ country in your 
hands—you will, of couree, fight pluckily, and, let us hope, win, and with no 
great amount of credit to us either, although our naked, caterwauling friends yonder 
outnumber us six to one* You can't expect, howey^, to win without a fewscratchesy 
aud therefore the prospect of a trifle of shin-plaster may be worth your considm* 
tiou and acceptance. In the captain’s cabin I have a certain strong box; and as 
suroaseverwe manago to beat off these sea-robbers, I'll give every man in 
ftuip a shoef^^ cf suver i^eces, full me^isure.” ^ • 
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copper, c:..ccut3d we bujipofed was a dance, wlalc they yelled like furies and 
brandished naked ewovls. This was m the fore-part of the vessel; and besides' 
these dancing warriors tlicrc were none others to'“bo seen, owing to the strange con¬ 
struction of the vessel, which, iinmcdutely behind the bows, was partitioned with 
rough planks to the height of a msm; and through this par'^ition protruded the 
brass gun wc had seen in the distance. Hiis poriitiou prevented us seeing the 
rowers, of which, to judge from the number of sweeps the blades of which might 
be seen, there mu^ have been at least foity. The man at our mast-head informed 
us that, besideB theWivcrs, there were, at least, thirty armed men; but conceming 
tlie nature of their arms he could give no very satisfactory account. Some few, he 
said, had crooked swoids, like the dancers, and the rest slicks and slings—a bit of 
information that was, as 1 noticed^ highly relished by our fctbws, but not so mueh 
by cither tie captain or the tca-merchant, froin whoso manner I gathered that the 
look*out did not know what he was talking about; as, indeed} was presently mudo 
clear enough. Arrived w^hin the above-mentioned distanoO) the largo piahu baltedi 
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on, and xTifli tbeir five gtms pointed at ns, oft ^7 eauie, yeDiny 
and tbraabing tb<dr iom^tdaus and gotig$ harder ihm ever. 

MeanwbUe, ottr shc^pounder on the iddoof the ship the pirates ircrc approsbhing 
tras being csrelttBy tended by the gnnner of the Tnrtle-^Mr. Patching lending a 
hand for the present. And here it was, as it aftxnrwards appoared, tlmt the 
htunamiy vras dteplayed to oiir diaadvanta^ for, dthor from lack of confidence in 
their gone, or from thar peculiar mode of warfare, the prahua approached amazingly 
dkMO, but, as yet, had not fired a idngle ehot; still the captain gave no order for 
our gtmncr to fire, although he had trained his gtm to play full on the big prahu; 
and, his experience telling him what a chance it was, he stood, match in hand^ 
impatiently waiting foe liberty to let fiy. 

# A^Ithink we had better fire, sir; we shall catch it else,** at last suggested the 
mate* ^ 

‘^Thadratber they open the ball, Idr. Patching, while there is a shadow of 
doubt as to iheir— 

If intentions’* was the urord with which Gax>tain Prescat was about to cun'- 
elude his humane obsemiion, the pirate guns spoke it for him with singular 
aptness. With a thundering r^rt the contents of the three out of the five brass 
guns wore directed towards us, and, had they been well aimed, considering their 
closeness, it woidd have gone hard, indeed, with the Sultan and all aboard of her; 
but, thank our lucky stars, they were but bungling gunners, and in two cases 
fired over our heads, making great havoc amongst our rigging, but that was about 
oil; t]ie tliird pirate gun, however, was more effective, for its ^ot come smashing 
through the bulwarks, carrying to their long account three of our poor fdlows, 
and wounding two others in so shocking a manner, that they were at once carried 
bdow*^ 

• The chief of the leading prahu—tiio large one—judging, I suppose, by tho 
crippled appearance of our ligging, and tho quantity of splinters he had raised, 
encouraged the savage crew to give forth an appalling yell of triumph, and to puU 
straight to us that they might board us, and compltto their devilish work. But 
there were two to this bm'gdin, the other one being our steadfast gunner out of the 
king's ship Turtle, who was so intent on lik busjncss as to bo deaf and blind to 
all that was pasE^ around him; presently, however, and when the big*prahu was not 
ifiorc tlian thirty yards away, our^guu, re^onsive to the swift descent of the match, 
discharged its iron messenger, wliicli, striking full and low at the partition in tlm 
big prahu's bows, rent a great ragged hole therein, and then ploughed its way 
tlirough the double hedge of rmvers and fighting men, raising a shrid^ing of 
a very different quality from that to which the gongs and tom-toms hod beaten 
the measure. 

If I am not mistaken, I found occasion in the preceding clgijgtcr to inform the 
good reader how that advennty had I'hanged my calbus nature, and made my 
heart soft and sensitive as any girl’s; but now tho same cause produced a very 
different, and, I suppose it will be said, less satisfactory effect; but tliat I can's 
hdp. 1 only know that when 1 saw our sliot stnkc the strange boat, middng the 
maimed rowets toss their paddles in the air wdth most doleful cries, while not a few 
vere tranced into the sea, some to sink at once, and others to float and stain toe 
about ihetti os they beat it frantically with their ton^Kmbn—when I saw all 
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thbl was ttot At aU scary, 1 shouted delightt as dUthercai^ iimdt^CMiJdbjr 
clapped zoy hands only that one of fhesn was encumbered 'with the cocJk^s cleater 
(that being the handiest weapon I could find), and was grievous^ disappointiQd to 
find that the prabu did not at once sink and drown every soul aboard of her, or 
that, finding the vessel so crippled, they did not either sheer off or yield. Had 1 
known as much of the nature of those sea-devils as it was my sad fate by-and-jby 
to do, I might have spared myself the idle speculation. 

What happened was this. So for from being daunted by the calamity that hod 
overtaken his sliip, the chief, who, unluckily, was not hurt, only fiourlsh^ his kris 
stivagoly in our direction, and proceeded to such swift arrangements for the 
mending of his damage, tliat, before our gun could be again served and brought to 
bear on him, his men were brought to rowing order, and shifted the prahu out of 
danger, leaving thetr sampan, or ship’s boat, to pick up the wounded. 

During this time—not more than two or throe minutes—the four smaller 
prahus were not idle, and, having discovered the position of our guns, mivde 
preparations for attacking us, so that vre might make little or no return. True, 
there were our mu^ets and pistols; but, owing to the strange way in which each 
prahu was partitioned, it was impossible to get a successful idiot, except wlicn, in 
their manceuvring, the rowers were for a moment exposed; and, although this 
frequently happened, and never without, at least, one fatal result, their numbers 
were so great tliat, do all we could in this way, our prospects seemed not at all 
mended, but, on the controxy, grew every moment more and more forlorn, 
especially when the two prahus tlut at present had taken no part in the firing took 
up their position at our stem and stern, and commenced to ply their guns. As 
for the otheis, including the one the ntunber of whoso crew we had so considerably 
thinned, they kept continually edging in closer and closer, and were evidently bent 
on boarding us as soon as we were driven to panic by the shattering of oUr sliip. 
And, indeed, to lie still and helpless, while the miurdcrous pirates wore mauling us so 
dreadfully, seemed so pirposterous a thing, that, so far from dreading their assault 
by boarding, wc wished for it that we might liave someUiing to do. 

We had not long to wait. The prahu at our bows had delivered into our 
wretched sliip not more tliau half-a-dozcn shots (which, by-the-bye, owing to the 
weakness of tkdr gunpowder, (ft some other cause, did very little more than pene¬ 
trate the outer timbers of our hull), when the damaged vessel—^which, though its 
^n was rendered ineffective, still assumed ihtf leadcz^ip—made its appearance at 
our stern, and, signalling the other to ccaso her firing, made a great dash at us to 
board us, and, as fortune would have it, with such hot eagerness, that they served 
us a good turn; for, coming head on and with all their rowers’ strength, they met 
our bows with such a thump as to cause our becalmed ship to veer haH round, and 
in such a way that one of tlie prahus lay directly before our larboard gun, to the 
huge delight of 6ur gunner, who, since his first shot, had been fiuning with the 
most savage impatience for a second. How was his chance; instantly his eager 
match kissed the touch-hole, and, simultaneonsly with a thundering roar, come a 
greater wailing than had as yet»be^ heard; for the well-aimed shot, lounging 
downward and striking her amidships, played such havoc with her bottom j^lanking 
timt the prahu sank like a stone, leaving hw savage crew-—who swam hke ods—'to 
swarm up the sidep pf other vessels, and even up the rides of pur owfit by mean^ 
Of the {ides mmj of them bore, and which, as I afterwards dispoyered, are 
- C138 
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frmposui pectilittf to ilie Dyok prate^ and tided for tho purpoao of drn^gins; 00 Ibe 
men of an oppoiaing Teasd. 

Of thm etragglms, however, not many reached our deck, and those who did 
mode their exit from it at a much quicker rate, being pitched into the sea in a con« 
dition poet awixnining, for our men, who were by this time furious, and eagmr to 
shod blood, diot, nnd slashed, and clubbed without mercy. But it was for no more 
than a minute that the boarders w^ confined to the survivors from the wreck. 
First the big prahu, and then two of the smaller ones, came close along, and the 
Dyaka cammenced swarming up the ddcs, climbing with both hands—for thmi 
krisscs, and spears, and other weapons were borne in their mouths—and, in an 
instant, were about us, thick as ilies. 

And now ensued a spectacle the like of which but few men, even though bred to 
battle, and serving war as a trade, ever yet saw. Our devoted c W, reduced by this 
time to under thirty, fought with the nmd despair of men doomed to certain death, 
and whose little remnant of life was good only for revenge on the savages who had 
brought them to such a strait; but what chance had thirty against three hundred, 
or BO few clumsily^faandled weapons against the razor-lik»o krifiscs, the iron and 
wooden spears, and the stone^licaded clubs, all of which these sea-robbers had been 
familiar with since childhood, and used with most deadly effect? Nor were those 
enumerated the only offensive weapons the pirates used; such as could not manage 
to clamber aboard kept their prahus close alongside, and blew tlirough hollow reeds 
barbed and poisoned arrows, which, although of no more than a hand's length, 
carried with them immediate anguish and ultimate death as certain as a bullet in 
tho forehead; then, again, those alongside were mightily expert with the hooked 
poles before mentioned, and by their use pulled over tho ship's side several of oui 
poor fellows, at a moment when thoy least expected to be so served. It was Tom 
Cox's fate to succumb to one of these diaibolicBl machines. While our deck 
was red and slippery, and encumbered with the many carcasses that had made 
it so—among Avhich might be counted our captain, die merchant, the lady 
passenger, and Bill Eicketts, poor fellow I whose head was gone, and whose body 
I only knew because of the lion and unicorn tattooed on his naked arm—^when, 
s^ing poor Fompey standing like a black ll6n at bay, wielding his terrible pike, 
while around him was a savage host hacking and thrusting at him, Tbm Cox ran to 
Sis assistance, and was on the point of spitting Fompey's foremost assailant, when 
he was grappled in the rear and lugged over into a prahu. As for me, being but^i 
lad, it was not to be expected that 1 should fight at all, or that my Uo diould be 
aimed at. As regards the latter, 1 only know that I found speared throng 
tho tliick part of my left arm, and with a gash over my right lame. How 1 came 
by the wounds, or whether I paid my assaOant in his own coin, I cannot recollect. 
One's memory is veiy apt to fail him on such occasions. Trqe^;my cook's cleaver 
was rod to the very handle; but, tlicn, might I not have dropped it on the sloppy 
dock? Of one thing I am quite sure: whatever mischief I might have done with 
my cleaver was before Tom Cox was kidnapped, for almost the next instant I was 
stunned by a blow of a stone club, and, on recovering, was a bound prisoner at 
the bottom of a praku, whose crew were still yelling and hauling with thdi 
hooked pnles, and blowing poisoned darts through thchr reed suiDpitan& 
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I ^ITE death of TtwaiJ T1 w'-id 1 tt a 
\acancj t )T Uu flau of <hc L h 1 irip,h 
^dmii ily-nhuli \\a«j h lu^taiiily ml 

»ihiuutly lilhd up by the nomuii.li n cl hib 
eldir brother, Ihoina'* Howard, the thud 
Duhu of Xoifolk, wlio h il been brBuj?bt np 
m tho pncluo of anus b> his b»a\c f itlier, 
the I/dil of Surrey This appoint nt nt to k 
Ill i;e( m the y ar lokl, hut, Oa the Duk« ot 
N( i:folk blen led ibi oflice oi g( nr ra) r n lin J 
fvith tint ot iidmiril at sci, it hippeicd| 
thit his eenices urc.ro in^rc dihlinguishcd on 
the fonner elenw nt than on the 1 itt ex', a-nd,' 
bnllniii as las coieer uud mbtcdly w is its 
luUicst lies so f n apait from the suh|tot m 
hmd that *1 niticoof him must necessarily ^ 
be of the briefest dcsciiption 


Suffice iL f j soy th it be ms m conim ind 
of an ijn y at Ihedi i Iful b-iUlt ot J I id Un 
lull, and bib limitary skill was liell id w< 11 
niciiti 1 r*,tmution 

Thi rceoids of the Navy duriug the ro 
maindei of the leign of Hduy may be 
biiefly filled up, tb(u individual inteu t 
beiiu spread aiuoDj? numbers, and none oi 
them bciu" ef a prominent uatuio , Ixsidcb 
that, the naval rieoids of the tiiuc aic, 
to 6i> tbo h iftt )f them, impiife t In 
I’ll! Iff my declared war agiuist France, 
as, in fact, no had done in 15J2, and in 
iiiiiiy pioMQua ycaia Ho sailed la com- 
piny with a luge force fox Calais, and 
then pounced upon Boulogne, and took it 
Ft incis T, then king, githerod together 
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all hia naval foreea, and assembled bid army, 
in order to attempt the recovery of this port 
both by land and by sea, and in the year lol> 
lowing the struggle for possession began. 
The fleet intended for the attack on Boulogne 
received orders to make sail for the coast of 
England, and arrived off tho Iblo of Wight 
on tho 18th of July. Thoir largest ships, 
however, some of which mounted 100 brass 
guns, caught fire before they left the 
])ort, and went off in a fine pyi*otoclinic dis> 
play. The fleet itself was formidable enough, 
oven after that catastrophe. It counted 150 
great ships, besides GO of a smaller size, and, 
in addition to these, also a number of galleys. 
Henry, learning his danger, hastened to 
Portsmouth, and, vrithout loss of time, got 
100 sail ready for sea, and, on tho first show 
of tho Gallic flag off St. Helen's, ordered 
those ready to “crack on” for tho attack. 
Tho MaVy Rose, a ship of GO guns, com- 
iiiandod by Sir George Carow, was upset in 
a hquall, her upper decks being incumbered 
in a lubberly fasliion, making her thuh 
“top-heavy," and all but thirty-five hands 
wore lost with her. It may bo mentioned 
that, in tho year 1835, somo cuiiouS relies 
of this vessel were fished up, several guns 
and btono shot then in use, with portions of 
the timbers, being among tho articles found. 
To return, however, to our subject, or, rather, 
to keep a straight course, tho force which 
tho English had to oppose against the Frencl 
fleet did not come up to a third of thoir 
numher, besides its iwsscs'iing a i>ropur- 
tionato inequality of men and materials of 
war. Tho French, however, seemed t > 
have no care to come to close quarters. The 
brunt of the fighting was borne by the 
Great H.irry, and some pretty sharp^pas- 
Bigos of arms took place between the 
fcmallcr galleys of the two It is 

stated by H. dii Bollay, a French writer, 
lliat the English in this skirmish had a 
light description of vessel, which they (tho 
French) called rnnharyts, but which wo 
termed “pinnucos,” a name often seen in 
use among the old voyagers. It was light, 
long, and narrow, and used sails and oars 
at will, being very rapid in tho water. 
These, being readily handled, were very 
effective in assaulting tho French galleys, 
whoso crows they unpleasantly astonished. 
Fiually, tho latter were completely put to 


the rout, and pcaco was onco more declared 
in Juno, 154G. 

With respect to Sir Thomas Howard, 
whom wre loft so cavalierly above, ho nearly 
fell a victim to tho tender mercies which 
Henry was wont to show these by whom ho 
had been host and most loyally served; for, 
jealous of bis old favourite, he had him 
thrown into Iho Tower, and ordered him for 
execution in the January of 1547. Henry's 
death, however, occurring in tho same night, 
tho order was susponded, but be remained a 
prisoner iLuring tho whole of tho subsequent 
reign. Henry, Eiul of Surrey, son of tho 
preceding Thomas lIo>yard, served Henry 
VIII. as Ficld-Mai-shal of tho English army 
before Boulogne in 1544; but, as his 
subsequent career is unconnected with our 
“ Story of tho British Navy," we nm-.t pasi 
him by, along with others of inferior note. 
In 1.550, during tho reign of Fidward VI., the 
recapture of Boulogne took place under cir¬ 
cumstances lellecting great gallantry on tiio 
French forces. Tho latter also mu do, iu addi¬ 
tion, an attack upon tho islands of Guernsey 
and Jersey, having 2,000 land forces to aid 
their pow^erful squadron of Bhi|>s. Tho 
English, being apprised of this, and knowing 
how very inefficiently their defences were 
provided for, sent in hot haste—and leso 
sjxjod, of course—a small squadron and 
8U0 men, under tho command of Commoiloro 
Winter, who, on his arrival, found tho 
iblaiidb very closely besieged. Undaunted, 
however, by the almost overwhelmingfoieea 
ho had to tackle with. Winter embraced 
the d’spcrato venture, and succeeded, by 
the lieiy fticrgy of lii» attack^ in complcttdy 
deft‘ating the loe. ^’’caiiy a thousand men 
wci^ killed on tho French bide, and tho 
rest found s.ifcty in flight. Alinoot tlnf 
whole of ihcir wmi- ships fell into EnglUh 
hands, by whom they were, as it rc.dly docs 
seem very injudiciously, burnt. It is a 
little curious to know* that French historians 
make no mention of thi;> engagement and 
disastrous defeat. Tho English historians, 
however, take credit for it, and Holiiishbd, 
Gtulwin, Speed, and Fox preserve it in their 
chronicle's. 

Sir John Dudley, who subsequently be¬ 
came Viscount Lisle, Earl of Warwick, and 
Duke of Norlbumbcrlaud, is tho name .of 
another noble adtairal who belongs to the 
111 
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m the ciglith Ilonry* flis career znny 
bo thus briefly summed upSon of that 
Edmund Dudley who was ono of the victims 
of Henry VIII., ho was eight years old at 
liis father's csocution. He attended Charles 
Brandon on an expedition to France, and 
obtained the honour of knighthood on a 
“stricken field,” as the battle-ground was 
termed. In lo43 bo was mado Viscount 
Lisle, a Knight of tho Garter, and elected 
Lord High Admiral of England for his ser- 
vicoa. In 1512-3 ho sailed in that capacity 
with a ficet of 200 sail to the Frith of 
Forth, where, landing his troops, ho took 
Edinburgh, despilo au obstinate resistance. 
Thcnco he mado haVoc to the holders, while 
his fleet laid waste tho whole of tho shores 
within reach of its ravages, and his success, 
60 far, was coiibidercd perfect. His next 
duty was to assist Henry at Bouhjgiie, and 
ho contributed efficiently to tho cajduro of 
that citadel, of which he was made governor, 
lie Ksfiled every attempt made by tho 
French to take it, and, in 1540, was made lieu¬ 
tenant-general. and commander at sea, and, 
with greatly reduced forces, foiled an intended 
invasion of England on tho part of Franco, 
carrying tho alarm and tho war back to the 
1 ittcr’s own coast",. After tho a(‘ecs,>ion of 
J^dward VI., Dudley was created Earl of 
Warwitk, the grant of 'Varwick Ca-stlc and 
its manor being added to tho title. He as- 
siMed tho Duke of Somerset, then Loid 
Protector, agaiii'^t Scotland, and half the 
honours of tho \ictory of ^[u>sclbuvgh were 
fiirly his. His riso and elevation were 
remarkably r.i}>id ; and, colnmcll^urate with 
au ambition that was beginning to pxceed the 
bounds of rcu'ion it-iclf, ho was created sue- 
ccssircly L^rd High Admiral, Eail Mai.^hal 
of Encrhmd, Lord Steward of the Uou,cITMd, 
Lord Waidcn of the Northern Marches, and 
finally, in 1551, was further elevated by tho 
title of Duke of Norlhumbciland. The new 
iduko, how'OTcr, began to compass tho fall of 
Somerset, thinking to lisc on his d3»cent; 
jmd ho was so far •es.sfiil that Somerset 
was exoeuted. Ho next endoavouicd to 
bring about n ma/riago between Lady Jane 
'Groy and ono of hi'i son^, and, on the death 
•ot Edward, ho prorlaiined his daughter-in- 
law quoon. An insurrection in favour of 
Mai'y was f.ital to hij designs, and, after 
ibering committed to tho Tower, ho was exe¬ 


cuted on Tower Hill in August, in 
tho fifty-second year of his ago, wbbu hin 
hand was all but gi'asping the crown of Eng¬ 
land. So much for excossive ambition. 

Tho reign of Mary is not entirely deficient 
of a certain amount of interest connected 
with tho “ Story of tho British Navy.” Her 
luckless matrimonial alliance with thn 
gloomy Philip of Spain, and tho religious 
panics by which tho Constitution of England 
was shaken, in a manner, to its centre and 
foundation, opened the way for those btu- 
pendous events which made tho days of 
Elizabeth tho most brilliant and the mosi 
glorious England had behold for centuries. 

Mary, it is recorded, equipped a flLCot of 
28 sail, which sho placcd..^ndcr tho com¬ 
mand of Lord William Howard, whom, 
in tho first year of hor reign, sho had 
eirated Baron of Effingham, and Lord High 
Admiral of tho Seas of England. Tho otj- 
tcnbiblo purpobo of this fleet was to guard 
the coasts against descents said to be medi¬ 
tated by tho French, but, in reality, it was 
to escort King Philip to thoso bhores 
Philip had, how’cver, entered iho nan aw 
seas (^SD*ait3 of Do> or) w ith a fleet of 1 flu 
bul, and the yellow flag of Spain was proudly 
wa\ing at tho maintop of the S))airNh ad¬ 
miral’s ship. Tho EngU,di admiial In held 
this \fith that genuijio and indignant Eng- 
llbh humour which found fonc and c\- 
j ju’O'jbion in his phlegmatic toinpcvamcnl. 
j Heedless of the tierce and sullen look Ins 
I own loyal mistress would very likely eist 
I upon liini, Bubhmely indiffeient to tho 
I opinion or tho anger of tho Spanish prince, 
j and e.ii ing not n lottcn rope-yarn for tho la^k 
and the thimib-scrcw's, tho pincers and tlio 
eoid, tho conglomoiated dinhlnir^i of the 
Iiiquisilion, ir tho lu’sciahlo auto da Je ui 
Sumliliehl, ^^l!lam Howard oideied the 
Spaniaid to bo saluted with a round shot, 
.and compelled i im tc take in his “ bunting,” 
before he wuuld condcbccnd tf' pay his le 
‘*l>cets to the scowling prince, who, veiy 
hkcl}', recorded an oath to “ give him as 
good as he scut” when Iho day of his power 
bhould arri\c. The union, however, was 
ono betv*' n tho two sovereigns, and not 
between the people. Tho wretched, bll’oua 
queen, fanatical and furious, devoured by 
icalousies and toi’lurod by remorse, laerged 
through a miserable reign of five yeaiSi 
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And the naval history of her rule is bub a 
very brief one In addition to tho chagrin 
sbo exporienoed from the sullen demeanour 
ojt her subjects, she endured the indifference 
with which the brutal bigot, Philip, met all 
her lavish fondness He go idcd hci into a 
war with France on pam of total desertion, for 
unich he might, at least, have boon very pio* 
pcily liable to a “palish prosecution' She 
acoeded, although it was at^ainst her will and 
the intei ests of Engl ind W ai was dcclai od m 
I’JST, and, by the aid of the Enoliih troops 
Philip obtained a victory ovei the French at 
bt Quentin 


On the other hind, ih& English 6tt9> 
tamed a blow in tlio loss of Calais, after it 
had been in our hinds for 200 joais It 
was tho key of the kingdom, and was thus 
lost foi ever It was taken lu the winter 
cf }‘>'>8 b} tho Hiiko of Quiso, and the 
humiliation was so gicat, that tho callous 
tompciameiit of Huy guided to tho stab 
which was thus milictod Sickness and 
\o\ation, mortificitioii and dropsy, combined, 
foiccd lie r to succumb, and bho died o'tclaitn-* 
mg with hoi 1 ist breath th it “ Calaib w ould 
bo found onoiavLii on hci Ik ait 

We aio now appioacbing tlio golden dajs 
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0i Ehzibclh and the Aimuli, wlich win 
make auiplo amoiid'^, in the sliiimg ml 
i^mintic events Ihit lio alundiml} wit i ii 
*cich, foi all shoit coumgs hitli itc tl it 
ha\o been clso una oiJibio 

CIIArriR MI 
ru/AiETi VNU iiru vt>mi \l 
Lu/ABirif, on whose namu la been 
slow (led sucliaia t van 1 } of Ullcb—th 
“^ir^in Quoen the * J ion Quet-n th 
“\i\cn Queen, the Biii^bt Occident I 
btar, and so on—came to tho rn-,lish 
throne on the death of hei sticctionalc sist i 
H r\, lu the 5001 1558, md the itign of 
riizibcth was one iindiin inched and un> 
taimshed tiiocrcf using, biifc,litcn i g nival 
gloiy fer ncaily half a ceiituri 
riizabctb was the daughter of Henry VIII 
fcnd of Anno Bolc}n, and, oenstitutionalls 


‘sj 1 mg ] s p id not a little of that 11 ito 
I ixnpctu u anl indomitable tcmpci whi L 
I ill hci filh 1 w is evugent 1 into Icisc ti, 
tiii}itui and w mt n luclty ^^t md 
hiU witJli ill tho chnact ystics of isn- 
gumo t nj 1 1 cut, bIk had i(dh h hail, 
gi \ Muc e}c i ti(cl(l nose--the liuo 
i, l«*s I ik—ml a shnp chin blie wa^ 
ui 11^ 1 with\ initj and bclf esUrm She 
1 il a p iKil} 11 1 a pent 101 s di po&ili 11, 
c (111 I d ^»c it ictions nobh — snd iik ui oncs^ 
d lo to tho mannei be in —was i liMiig 
mis 0 feminine <ontr dictions, a true 
w ram th( most poweiljfl so\cicign in the« 
woill—md hcio jou hive m unflUtcijng 
but tiuthful poi*iftituio (f ‘ Good Queen 
Less Her edueiti n lan in some thin''« 
on tne side of pedm^ij, and w is i hibli c£ 
mangled cl lasics 1 ic uh irm mets, It ilnn 
poetiy, and fine 1 id} ism I ho finc>lad} ism 
of tint dsj, when^ hioh born women cciflt> 
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make puddings and knit stockings, was yet 
rendered practical by a siibsti'atnm of sound 
common senses Sho was gifted with the 
latter quality to somo considerable extent. 

The English composition of her nature, 
and what of it was English in her education, 
tended, as by instinct, to point out to her 
tho restoration and reconstruction of tho 
navy as tho true source wlionco the power, 
the glory, Iho Rccurity, and the pros¬ 
perity of tho kingdom originally sprang, 
and on which it dopoudod for continuation 
and supix>rt. 

Sho was twenty-two when first taken 


I from tho seclusion in which sho was kept 
i by Mary’s jealousy; and her first stop was, 
by an “ order in council,” to declaro herself 
to all tho world an independent and free 
princess, repudiating all other connexion 
with Spain than that which was demanded 
by the etiquette and int.u’coui’so of nations 
This was a death-blow iO the insatiate and 
detestable Philip, wlin, on the death of his 
wife IMary, would havo maniod her sibtor 
Elizabeth if ho could have dono so. This 
declaration thus destroyed his hojKs, set 
him to bito liis nails in solitude, and to pkin, 
in tho depths of his malignant heart, those 
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stlicaics wlikh wcio to keep tho half-slum- 
boiing woild so vciy “wjd■‘-awake” and 
staling oven with admiialion foi yoais to 
come, and to call forth a raco of admirals 
sea captains ^d ocean kings—afI British- 
built fiom *Mcm to stern”—who>ocaiopi 
will form, it is liopod, sterling cliaptora in 
^his “ Stoiy of the Biiti^h Navy.” 

When the crown was not thue days old 
on her head, sbe began to exhibit h(*r Tudor 
energy by ordciiiig Yicc-Atlmii.if Malyn to 
gather all the bIiIos he could together, and 
to place them, without delay, in tho defence 
of tho “narrow in order to pi event 

nlk foreign pei ns from onlering or lca\ ing 
a port without liecnco; which latter clause 
was so sovorcly adhered to, that, from tho 
serious inconveniences which aios(5, it was 
necessarily modiGcd. She also hastened to 
secure tho harbours of Dover and Poits- 
nioutb, and to strcngllKyi the defences of 


the Isle of Wight; so Ihsi, before tho tir&t 
year of her reign w'as out, the country was 
considered to bo s^cuie ironi any sudden 
suipiiso at tho least. So lar so od. 

She biuied herself in pLin-t i )r the prcsei- 
valioi. of hip timber, in ilio casting ol bi i ^ 
c union} and in tho ni.i lufacturo of gun- 
puvdcr lit homo—a senioily of nitio with 
eausmg it to be impovlod at ,i heavy e\pen e 
Sho a]>pcalcd ciiectly to the sympatlucs tf 
her sramcn by . aisitu/tfuit ineiv'a le i 

tlicir comfoit^i, and bettering tlioa* food. In 
fl.eso ameliorations and ndvanccmciifa her 
ollicera shared as a matter of course, and 
the whole art and inyslciy of navigation 
underwent a stilot and sovero re\Hion, and 
becsnio lutio than ever subject to the laws 
and canons of astiiclly inatheMatical science, 
grafting Ihorcoii the indisporsable toelinology 
of tho profcbsion. Tims sKo acqiiiicd at 
once crodit for re-consolidating tbo naval 
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power of England, and was esteomed znonarcli 
of the seas, insomuch that foreign potentates 
gazed on her with astonishment and respect, 
and willingly paid court to a power that had, 
before, been slowly declining in their estima- 
lion. She gave onoouragomont to persecuted 
Protestants abroad—the Huguenot silk wea¬ 
vers of Lyons, the wool factors of Flanders; 
and to all professing handicrafts of any kind 
sho proffered a cordial welcome—their fakill, 
capital, and tools being no loss valuable to 
the nation than they wore to themsoho'j. 
From this date begins the rise and progres*) 
of the manufacturing prosperity of England, 
which has at thij day arrived at such an 
inercdildo pitch of wrealth and greatness. 
Naturally enough, there were hero addi¬ 
tional causes for embroiling a Protestant 
queen with the Calliolio powers of the Con¬ 
tinent; and the King of Spain, with his 
vast w’callh pouvuig into hia coffers fleet 
after fleet, with hia navy, and his army, and 
his influence, seemed by no moans a mtui 
safe to rouso. But Elizabeth held on her 
w’ay, carried out her plans, and rated both 
liim and his menaces at a very low standard 
iiideefl. As this course brought about the 
formation of the Great Armada, which was 
to mako a com})lcto conquest of Britain, and 
, humble it for ever, a few iiilroductoi*y woida 
respecting the origin o! the same a])pcar to 
bo iicecahary. 

About the year 15C2, the ITugucnots of 
France, driven to hay by the intolerable and 
oppressive burdens placed upon them by 
their princes and rulers, and because the 
Catholic powers fitted out privateers and 
tbq like, and harassed the Huguenot coasts, 
not failing to insult and piratically dtt^ck 
English morchant ships—if weaker—Eliza¬ 
beth, swearing one of her energetic and 
favourite oaths that this should no longer }»o, 
she—to use a pithy old saying—“ put her 
spoon into the dish at once.’* The French 
Brotcotants offered her the port of Havre 
do Grace (their Nowhaven'i, provided she 
Would help them; and in September, 15G2, 
sho sent over a fleet, commanded by Dudley, 
Earl of Warwick, which, aided by a body of 
troops, entered the port, and took iwssession 
of the town. This was a severe blow to 
Froncc; for that power having declared all 
English ships prizes while Elizabeth held 
; the port, she retaliated by a similar mca^sure, 
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and forth fi'om every port in England poured 
the privateers, manned by the boldest men 
and commanded by the most skilful captains 
then navigating the seas, and the French 
navy soon became decimated, to tho conster¬ 
nation and surpriso of tho rulers. One 
private adventurer alone, having but three 
irigatos—fitted out, it is true, at his own 
expense—within tho short spaco of six weeks 
brought into New haven not less than eighteen 
French sail, tho whole, with their cargoes, 
valued at 50,000/. money of the pci iod. 
Tho impetus that was given, in addition, to 
I shipbuilding and to navigation, aw'oko a 
spirit of adventure throughout Iho land, and ^ 
tho wide seas of tho world became, in a * 
manner, tho hciitage of the English rovers. 
Philip of Spain beheld this naval power 
quicken and grow into a gigantic life and 
colossal dimensions with the greatest pos&iblo 
uneasiness, and saw that, if ho could not 
check and chc‘l\c this growing power in its 
heginniiig, his schemes for acquiiing domi¬ 
nion as tho supremo head of Euroix* w’ould 
bo rendered abortive. Ehzabeth, tho while, 
was striking vigorous blows at the root of 
that despotic rule which his father, Charles V., 
had acquired through the iu‘»trumeutality of 
his demon loader, the Duke of Alva, in tho 
Low Countiies. Philip had ‘•ihroe strings 
to his bow”—that is to say, ho had thro a 
channels ol annoying the Quci»n of England 
ojicu to him. One was tho pretext of reli¬ 
gion, and getting tho Pope to banetion a cru¬ 
sade which would place the Father at tho 
head of the restored Catholic creed in Eng¬ 
land. TliG^^next was by giving encourage¬ 
ment to a Papal party in lior ow n dominions; 
and tho third, and by far tho most potent 
aigumcnt, to gather round him .n forco so ♦ 
multitudinous, an avinamcnt so va»l, as to 
pt»rfo^t a design CbtahlMicd on a sralo hitherto 
undreamt oT in the hi^lol•y of tho world, and 
put an cud to all ambitious attempts on iho 
part of England for over. All this, of course, 
contained the nucleus oi ‘‘ Aiuiada.” Ho 

thus turned to tho worst or best Ubcs tiro 
execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, and, 
under pretence of guarding his sliorcs in tho 
Kotherlan’cls, continued to build new ships 
ready for tho expected occasion. With that 
Bublimoso^f-confidonce which never deserted 
her, and \(ith that ^jull trqst in tho affection 
of her subject in uhich no queen was ever 
15 * I'J 



THE STORY OP THE BRITISH NAVY. 


yet deceived, Elizabeth conlinnod the even 
tenor of her way, and not being quito 
blind to the fact that her tjood and genth 
“ cousin” Philip was preparing for her an¬ 
nihilation, busied herself in improving and 
increasing her naval armaments, and in 
giving every pnssiblo encouragement to the 
best and bravest navigators of the ago to 
engage tUoinsolves in her servieo. Honours, 
advaiicomcnl, liberal pay, letters of marque, 
pri/.es surrendered to tho captors, and the 
like, wore sonic of the inducements she held 
out, and the result was a galaxy of seamen 
—galinif r —pooh ! such a crow of “salt¬ 
water” Titans—as never before tmd plonk 
thronged to her nod and beck, and soon 
Ix'aan to show the met tie of tho race from 
wliieli they had sprung. Gue‘’sing so well 
/’liilijj’s puriwse, mid, though war was not 
ictually deelaroih a scries of potty repiisals, 
)]tt'ri {itteuiloih liowevcr, with important le- 
having for a longtime hceu carried on, 
Klir.ah-'tli licensed adventurers *10 fit out 
vis'st‘ls> for tho Wtsi Indies and the Spanish 
ihiiin, wheie PiiiHi/s treasurd ships were 
8 i>i dy liiM'^ed, and many of them taken as 
prize'. 

In iris7, the queen, in older to play at 
thr ^'ime ginio lint Philip was so inteiit 
upni, jciit a undiT Sir h'rancis Drake, 
to the ])orl of (’ ihz. whore he was to do all 
m liainpciing IluL ami iblc narcb ho was 
and wlimo ho succeedi'd hoyond hii 
hopes. Six greu galleys, ih‘'.li»ied to guard 
tlie poilj ^^orc f-irccd to fly for riielter under 
‘ho e uinrn of tin- e.sstle, while Drako made 
fiie-sli'jK of*hpwards ot a liunUred sail of 
.‘"piiiLmU ill llie biy, 4 *ill kuk'n with aniniu- 
11 lion and provi.^nii int'’ii(Uil lor PliilipN 
* great lh‘et, the building of \\liieh still W'ont 
or. with undiininislird vigour. O'be preM'iit 
chapter is coiifiin d to a brief sketch of the 
life of tho que^'n as conuccti*d with the 
piogiess v)f the lid’ al Navy; and, though tl c 
names of her aduiiralj appear, and 

r^dei’cnce is made to tho Groat Aiinada, the 
captains them.^c’vos, and tho episode of 
Philip’s fleet, will occupy so i»nny osjicolal 
places in theii proper order. , For the 
pre^oiil, llio Boliont events of Elizahoth’a 
reign alono will be taken notieo of, and tho 
(.r^atcr reason for adopting this Man is tho 
multiplicity of ]^’rsons,**anfl thoMiunierous 
engngcinonts branching out of th|‘ lattlo of 


I tbo Armada, nocoasary to describo, and wblolv, 

I in tho present chaptor, would encumber our 
progress. 

Philip's chocks and losses from time to 
limo wero noithor few nor far between; but, 
urged by his dark fanaticism, by his hopes 
I of a sanguinary revongo, by his je.nlouay i*nd 
love of power, ho had his hugo fleet ready 
by as ho himself insolently announced 
it to tho world in a pompous dodaration, 
printed in Latin, as well as iu every spoken 
European Language, and bearing dato tbo 
20 th of May of the same year, and ho denomi¬ 
nated it tho “ most happy Armada.” Amidst 
the multitude of seamen, soldiers, marines, 
and tho like, no loss a eomplenumt than 121 
monks arc enumerated amongst tho host, 
belonging to tho several orders, and lia\ing 
tlioir Inquinilorial furniture ready for un¬ 
packing and putting to U'^e tho nioiiicnt tlj-'y 
should land in England, for tho puiiit-li- 
incut of tnc hercticb. The Duke of Medina 
Sidonli commanded the Armada, andl<.oid 
llow’aid of Ellingham tho FaiglMi fleet; 
and on tbo 1st of Juno, 158S, riio Spanish 
fleet, hi all its pomp, and tarray, mid splen¬ 
dour, haded from Lisboa to jr'in the fon'os 
Mf tho Prince of Parma in Calais Uoads. 

I need hero only slate that, by I lie aid (if 
storms and temi*csts—by tho Span! -h \esi,‘l \ 
being too unwieldy for handling—by tbo 
quick and dexterous maiieruviing of our (wmi 
I sj'jimcn and tlioir bbips—by tho moat darinc; 
attacks and by miracubius successes—tlio 
pnuid fleet of Philij) w'as scatteied to llm 
four winds, and, out of tho jmmdo^l arma¬ 
ment that ever sailed out of poit,-tln^ 
nJ'>erabIe residue of tlnwo that went back 
u joaily inciedible. Lofty ship}, bhallered 
in hull and rii;ging—tlio crewj pieiurcs ot 
suffering and terror—their oflicers tilled with 
dread and despair—and tho people them¬ 
selves looking :ii dismay at thU humiliating 
.sper tacle—probenled so striking a contrast, 
m.ide in such a brief space of limo, and 
ciiiu’cd tlie imjiotenoy of tyranny in such a 
manner, that Philip hiiiibolf might l)ai<^ 
taken a from it and laid it to hcait, 

bad Bol iiis stubboraness, backed by his 
piido and wounded vanity, blinded him to 
all probable after consequences. While ho 
.set liimsclf ain‘Hh, thcroforo, to rcpiir his 
dauiagoH, and enter upon the gigantic tad: 
of re-creating his navy, tbo cruisers ci 
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Clizaboth sped over every 869., haunting tho 
coasts of Spam, vrayla} mg the Plato floota 
and silver ships, destioying, capturing, and 
filling English ports vriih prize after piizo 
It was a biilliant and a joMol time for tho 
adventmcis and pnvatoers of that period, 


for an hour sufficed to make the erew of mi 
English ship woilthy for hfo, and many a 
vast fortune was transfoii cd fi om the bolds of 
the Spanish ships to purchase broad acres for 
gu ncis, petty officers, and ciptains, whoso 
descendants aie to bo found, m the Soatli of 



Sir Francis Diako. 


Lu^land cspocnllv, cn ojing the r u U 
known fatiimon\ to this da^ 'Hit h nil i 
ind devilmh cariii\al cf «iliu 4 ht i com 
mcnetd on tho llugcnots on tJio f \e ot St 
Hirtholomow movM the indignation ct 
1? luaboth against th# Oatbohes, and nlieu 
Ilenii of ^ uarie ascended tho tliionc ot 
1 ranco a Protestant 1 lug—qho aide I Ii m 
With money and tioops, wliuh was still a 
sequel t) the cliastibLmont she continued to 
mflict upon tl 0 arrogance of Spam 
Iho utter defiat of tho guat Spanish 
Armada, of which more will bo said anon, 


le fc LlizibclU the unli‘‘putol sivercigu of 
th sc I'j i iisaud wide She died, it may be 
iddi 1 m Ibo joai 1C03, in the 70th year of 
bci , aftei she had betn Queen o\er 
Ln 1 ind ior 11010 thai fiviPand foity ytais 
riio Ihet she left behind her was most cfh- 
cicut and sei vice able It o nnprised tarty- 
two st mt ves&tls, whose iggiigito tmnigc 
w IS 1( 0 tons, manned by a foico of 5 022 
miimcrs or soamcir, 820 gunners, and 2 030 
soldiers or marines—a % try serviceable foice, 
indeed, aJiiLdt any power whatever that* 
thtucxistfd ^ • 
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SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

EXPERIMENTS WITHOUT APPARATUa 

in. 

HARDNESS. 

TO PIEr.CE A HALFPENNY IVITII A NEEDLE. 

Every one knoAvs that if of two bodies one is harder than the other 
the former Avil] scratch tho latter. A piece of jjhi^s Avill scratch 
marble; a diamond will cut glass. The glass is harder than the 
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Pi". 11. How to Pierce a Halfpenny with a Needle. 


marble, the diamond liarder tlixin tlie glaso. A bit of steel—a knife, 
for instance—Avill scratch* c 03 ^lor. It is not impossible to pierce a 
halfpenny with a iicedlo, because it is harder than the coin. 

The problem may appeaij iuij» 0 ‘;siblo of solution, for if wc endoavoxir 
to drive a noedJo^ tl)TOU:»;li a halfpenny as we AA’Ould drive a nail 
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through a board we shall fail every tiiuo, because we shall break the 
needle, which, though it possesses great durability, is also very Ir'ttlo. 
But if by some method wo can manage to maiutaixi the noodle in a 
rigid and tii/i'ight position above the halfpenny, wo can drive it into 
the coin witli a hammer! 

In order to perfoim this experiment succcs''fully we lnu'^t have a 
cork which is of the same height as the noodle, and into which the 
latter must be driven. Thus the needle is maintained in a perfectly 
rigid condition, and may be struck violently in the direction of itj 
axis without l>eing broken. 

Now place the needle ^buried in the cork) above a lialfpcnny, wdiich 
may rest either uj)Oii a ‘‘ bolt-washer,” or even on wooden table, 
which will not be injuictl l)y the exjicriment. Then with a somewhat 
heavy (locksmith’s) hamiiKT sh*ikc the cork decidedly. 

If the bloxv be delivered straight and strong, the needle will pa•^s 
right through the halfpenny, 

!rho cxijcrimoiil can bo made 0 (j|Ually well xvith an^’’ other piece of 
money. AVe mu^ t, however, add that the exjn'riiin nt may not succeed 
at tho first attempt; it may bo iioces-ary to rej>oat the trial many 
times; but it i-i capable of accomjdishincnt, and we have bc-^ide us 
some coins which have been pierced hj" needle•> in the manner above 
dCM’i ibed. 

It will be a very diiliMilt matter to withdraw tho needle from tho 
coin after fbc experiment. Tho adhesion is very gicat. 

TO KEEP A PEXyy KEVOLriNG TK A LAMP-SITADE. 

Grasp a lamp-shade in tho right hand, as shown in the illu'^t ration 
(Fig. 12). Now, w’ith the loft hand, twirl a coin on its edge into tho 
shade, and at the same imm^^iit cause the shade to rotate in tho right 
hand. The coin w ill roll round without falllinQ*. • 

If tho movement of tlie^shadc bo gradually slacl*oned, tho coin will 
by doerecs iX)tato tow aids tAo lower part of the lauiisshadc; if tho, 
speed bo augmented, the coin will by degrees asieiul the cone towards 
the ui)pcr circumferoiico. Tho movement of tho roin wull continue 
.lust as long as the twilling motion of tho shade is kept un. Tho 
money is maintained b.v the action of centiifugal force, and moves in 
an inclined po'^ilion similar to that of a rider in tXe^circiis. AVith 
practice one can roll two pieces of money in the lamp-shade at tlio 
same time. 

The experiment wo have dc'-cribed is»very easy to perforin; only 
a slight movement of tlie- hand is needed. Allhbugh some dexterity 
i^ KHp.ired in laain hinc the pi un\ into iho lamp -hade* at lir^t, t'tilh 
no paiticvilar skill on the pait of the peiflnnor is*required. AVo our- 
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selves have done the tmk with ease, and liavc taught many persons 
inexpeiionccd in sleight of hand to poifoim it 
If a lamp shade ho not available, vo ma^ use a basin or pan, or a 
salad-bowl, but the caidboaid lamp shade is Iighto^ji and most handy, 
and should be chosen in inofcicnco to all othoi ai tides 



1 » 12 1 Willing a Pimi^ in a Limp slntle 

El ri tTb or C LMKTI I GAL TORi E 


The cfh ts of ccntiifngal foice au inxinbstcl unclci a gicat \aiict> 
of ciK unistiiK (s, and v\( ini\ fic |iuni]> ob^civi. tlioin 

Wlien a^ailw iv is lun ijnind a ‘•''laip enivo, tla outci lail is ilw 
raised above iho Jnnci so tJi it the tiaiii v\h( i Ias•^ln^> lonnd the cuivc 
ma\ let am it-? j coition on tlie nu I il • " 
if jou lun lapillv loiind a smill iinilii tiack lou will jmd it 
noce'»saiy to iiuline >oui bovl> towaids the oenti( -o that ;yuui < ouise 
may thus become the moi«^ i ipid 

Tlie ed<ct->of tcnfiilii^il fneeau otheiwise fiO|uentl\ obscivablc 
as foi instintc, wlun a < image wheel is icvohnig lapidh the mud 
whicli ad'-'C’cs to the tiic is Hung a\va> fiom tin wlieel b> the ac tioii 
of centiifuG: il foicc 

It IS contiifiigal f<«co wjmh somctiines ^ausos millstones to split 
when re\ol\ing at ^ high sikccI It is the same foicc whidi causes 
the tiny drops of watei to Hr out of the vvir kn basket in wh>ch lettiiec 
is being washed, dr^cd, and Shaken 
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TllL SLING. 

When one launches a stone fiom a shng, the stone eseaxes fxom tho 
circle which it has boon made to desciiho as soon as one sti m" of tho 
simp; ha's boon let go, and it flies off at a tangent with tho same 
■velocity that has been imparted to it at the moment it w as iclcased 





1 It, II, The Oiuo vliiiy 


20 iimon i 101 no lo a ou at hligiii 

• 

When tlu wiitei wa a-»cJi<olbcv aulu^cT. to w ilk in tlu coun^iN 
he Mib^litiit(d an oidiniii w likingk f i th< *-1111^ ml f:>i tlie 
lie a j ot ito iiid in tie following mviinci In ^ic t Vlf \ ill Ills C\- 
1 f 1 iincnt He hvel t pet itu at the tud if liis l hr in a Imu w ml* 
then, whilling the stuk as he would wluil i slin:> he -uddtuh 
stoppt d the inutiOH wlu II th cnl of tlu stick pointed ux^waids The 
uota^^o was thus huikd to in nniiiciisc luiglit m the an 
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Scientific amusements. 


THTi PRINCIPLE OP INERTIA. 

In timtiso^ on mechanics and physics, “iiieitia” is defined os A 
propel ty of matter wliieh bodies tend to preserve a condition cf 
^epo-^*■‘. and by wliicb a body in motion is provontod from modifying 
of it’. 'If tbe movement avhicb has boon imparted to it. 



1 1 ''. 11. Half c'Os\u Ivjlliiig 'I nu ViubiclU. 


J riECE OF 2IOFEY FOLllSG ON AN VMDRELLA. 

We \\ill lirst gis’c an illustration of the feat perfonnc'd by s-on e 
j'lu ;l(‘rs 1 tlie circliue: of a half-crown upon a Japfine^e umbrella, 
a^ ^liowii ill tlie engraving, umbrella i-> turned lapidly round 

and. 1o '\fl op]»earam*e, the half-eronii j', innning along the buifate; 
but ii is i(all\ *tho innbr'‘lla that is i(*oving bcneatli the jdete (f 
moiK'y. This i:> an examjJo of the principle of inertia. The txptii- 
ineiit is peiforined v< ry < loverly b^ the Jai>anC'*o juggleiN. 

« 

TO ar A FLACH, irriTI its stone, eight tupovgu. 

% 

Take an alyip'.t ri]»o ]>ea< h, of modiuiii si/e, and in^sort In it a tahlo- 
,knife so that the blade ma.\ bo in contact with the edge of the t>tone 
Jf the iieiich be too ripe to remaiji suspended on the l>lado it can b^' 
f.ist'^iicd b> a tlircad, but Ofi tlie evjin'ss *‘ondition that tlie knife-bla<h‘ 
remains in conta<-t .mtli the edge of the .stone. 

Tlie knift'A\ith the |n‘aeJi attfudn'd is then gra->ped in the left h*ii»l 
tightly and hmily^ and wPth another table knife a blow it> .-truck hj 




eciENTmo AMirstatrNTs 


the light hand—a smart, violent blow—on tho knife, clobe to the fruit 
If the knife has boon propeily inseited into the fruit, so that the shock 
lb tiaiibmittod in the direction of the centio of giavity of tho poach, 
tho stone will ho cut normally to its a's.is, as wo]\ as tho tisbiio A^hich 
encloses it, and moiever in a vciy neat mannoi indied 

In peifoiming this O'sipoiiment it mil ho ncU to suspend the prich 
o\W a table, and to use common knues, -which aie not likely to K 
damaged. 



JPig 15 IIow lo Cut through a 1 each 


Miny games based upon incitii ’ iit piaiti->od One of them con- 
in iJanng in the midst of a coitun iiicTimfcienco a pipe, at tlu 
up] (1 end of -v^lnch some pieces of ino ie\ iic placed The pipe, vs lien 
thioun at Mith quoits oi a stick lets the com fall to tho^iound mtliin 
the cmlc, but if the pieces must be stiiuk beyond the riicle, it 
iio^ossai V to a-\oid hitting the pipe (On this piiiicipk the “ cocoa uu^ 
tliiowjug ” ib piacti od at fans) , 

It IS by \ntue of tho ineitia of mattci that the ])UtKlos of dust aic 
btator out of oiu clotht^ evci\ \ ailiHo b'luj: m a ( iilitioii of upc*' ^ 
lieu the shock of the -'Uddcii put in motion tin. s>tull in uhitli 
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paiticlos are rcbting, they remain behind, and at onoo foil dov^n 
rcXeftbcd from the clothes. 

When a piece of coid is vigoiotxsly flourished and then suddenly 
checked in the moment of its gicatest impulse, the extreme end, %\hich 
has the greatest velocity, has a tendency to escape fiom the other 
«?ections, and in its attempt a noise is pioduced. This is the cracking 
of the tohip It is on the same piinciple that the diops of water will 
run fiom the lettuce leases when forcibly shaken in a wickoi basket 
In this theie is also an illustration of centiifugal foice, as alieady 
mentioned 

Tact-, of this natuie ma> be multiplied ex( ctdin^ly. A bullet shot 
fiom a ijfle wil^go thiough a pane of gl I'-s and h a\c a louiul hole in 
it, but it the ball wcic thiown bj the hand, at a much Ics*^ speed the 
glasd would bo ‘^hiveied into fraj^meiil'^ 



Fig. 10 Ube Diaufshtsmcn 

The flexible M ju « f a idant ni'i\ be \eiid b> .. switi h boii/oi t ili\ 
tluownat it «tt i gieat ‘-p< t d Tbo\chHit\ in this feW is \li\ lii^b 
and the moliculcs dnr(th stiuck attiin al o a speed so gioat that thci 
separate them>eh( s fioiii llie sunouiidiug inch rules hctoic th(^\ ha\e 
had time t(* fommi nil eat ( then velocit^r to tin lattei 

20 PROJECT OEE OR JJJO ** DRAVt^Ul * PROlf A HEAP 
^ OF lURBL 

This experiment is a vaii^ition of one which we )la^e explained in 
another pU^e. It is pcrfoiiAcd by inoaus of draughts or back-gammon 
\ c 151 
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“men,” bnt instead of a piece of wood, another disc is used as a 
projectile. 

Build up a column of ton or twelve pieces, as in the illustration, and 
with the thumb and forefinger propel the single disc ^dolently against 
the pile, causing the disc to strike the column (Fig, 16). The piece 
thus launched out will strike tangentially the pile in one of two ways 
—either it will hit it at the point of contact of two discs, in which 
case two will be projected from the column; or it will strike a single 
disc, as shown in the illustration, in which the black piece only will 
be projected from the pile, without disturbing the stability of the other 
pieces. 



rig. 17. The Card and tbc C.jiu. 


THE CABD AND THE COIN. 

Place on the forefinger of your left hand,, held upright, a card, on 
t le card place a half-crown or other good-sized coin, and oflfer to 
remove the card without distnihing the coin. To do this you must 
fiUjp” the card forcibly with the middle finger of tlfo'right hand; 
•e rastohoard will be propelled across the room, and the coin will * 
remain upon the finger. In performing tin's trick, care must Le taken 
o flip the card in a plane perfectly horizontal to the coin—as shown 
m the illustration (Fig, 17 ). 

(To he continued.) 
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MY FIBST ELEPHANT. 


BV (’APTAIN C. H. OZANNE, O. S. P, 


XTTHEN I was about sixtoou years of a;;e, I was laid up at school 

^ ~ in England by a bad attack of inflammation of the lungs. For 
a long time the effects hung about mo, and, as the winter was coming 
on, it was thought advisable to send mo for a change of climate to 
Ccj'lon, whore my father was in command of a battery of artillery 
stationed at Triucoiimloo. 

In a few weeks I was walking up the patli to niy father s quarter--, 
whore my mother and sisters were eagerly waiting on the step of the 
veraudah to wxlcomc mo. 

Everything was now and delightful to a boy just out of a .school¬ 
room. I was jn-ovided with a pony and a gun, and soon became a lairlv 
good shot and a good horseman. As there wei-e no boy.s at Ti incoma- 
loc, I soon made friends among the ofTiccrs. and joined them in theii 
shooting excui-nions 

The battery had bo^n stationed in India some years i>iovimisly. and 
one of the officers had .shot sc'veral ele])hants. One da\, when 1 
dining at moss with a subaltern named (^aj^tain Xug(>iit gti\ * 

Us a v(’iy glowing <le',crjption of a risky encounter iie bal lialwitb 
the olephant wlioso cnornunm tusks adorm‘d his quavUTS. Anotlui 
oiHctr euteitainod us with a VJ^id arcount of a pig-siKking ad\cniin'‘, 
ill which his hx>r->e had V*eii batlly cut by the ]>ig'.s tusk--, and he li.il 
killed the brute by a lucky stroke liis s])oar. 

All tills coiiver'-ation created in my mind a de.-^iro to'taikle bigg» r 
game than the duck and .so on, with which 1 had hitherto been sa»i''- 
fied. To shoot an clci>haut ajij►eared to me tlu^ hrdglit of bliss—not one 
of the brokon-siiirited cifcns animals, familiar to all, but a real wild 
elepliaiit, roaraij^ in his nativ’c jungh 

By' a few' careless questions I extrmrcvl from Captain Xugent all tin* 
information on the subject that 1 could without hinting at tlie de-sign 
that began to form itself in my' biain. I thus Icaint the w’ay to trad, 
and to stsilk an elephant j what rifle', to ii^e ; and many' other i>ieco^ of 
information wdiicli I thought would ho useful to me. 

I w’ent to ^^ed in a thoughtful frame of mind to dream of nothin*, 
• else all night but that T w'as (hascMl by gigatilic depliants wdtli liugi' 
luski?, that 1 had no rifle, and could not run away'. From sir h 
dreams I would wake up,in a great state of excitement, to find in' 
mouth dry and my^fa^’e .sti’f aining with per--piraUou. 

For ‘'C\'‘ral da\s my' thought was how to arrange for 
ch jdiant bunt. On inquiry , 1 found that it occa-ioiialiy happened tha^ 
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tracks of elephants were to be seen in the jungle and in the fields 
adjoining. My informant was my father’s appoo (butlor), wlio told 
mo tliat, many years before, he had been emplo> cd as an elephant 
tracker. I thought he boeined somewhat vague in his idoa:» on the 
subject, but 1 h.ad no one else to confide my plans to. By lavish bri- 
ben, and still more lavish promises in case of haccess, I got him to 
undcitake to come with mo and help me to can-y out my dobigii. Ono 
jjoiiit ui)on which ho w'as very decided was that the i»iopei* plat e to hit 
an elephant was just bctw’een the e>os. 

Ha\ ing now, as 1 thought, ao^juired all the necessary infonnation, 
and having bound the appoo, wlioso name was Hami, to secrecy, I set 
to w oik to i>repare for my ex])edition. • 

Jt was cei-tainly a rather wild undcitaking, looked at in cold hlood, 
foi a boy of less than seventeen, who knew" piactitally nothing of the 
lisks, and very little of liow' to act when face to face with Ids foe. 
Hoiv'^cr, I was a \cry fair sh(it. and tliougbt I should be ‘‘toady 
tnough when it came to tiie ciitital niomeni. and my ver^* ignorance 
o± the danger iielpcd me. 

The next step was to borrow’ a rific fiom my father—a mvz/.ledo ider— 
and to prai tise diligently with it. After a fuv weedvs’ xuactice, 1 felt 
(unfident of success, if I could get a fair shot. 

All This tim^ Ifami w’a'^ making iiitiuirics among the natives, and 
owo da\ he < ajiio to me with the news that a jvoor Tamil had had his 
iio]ks all dostio^ed by an elephant. 

TJie eventful day liad come. 

1 did not daic to t“ll iu> father of my intention but I asked his leave 
to go shooting for a few daj s and to take Ilanii with me. 

Some of the ofiicers Avere going to slioot in the jungle, and he con- 
(ludi'd that I was going with th<*m I tlicught ho would not be angry 
when 1 came }>a^k, .so IiGeon».ilod my deception to my conscience and 
^taitovl. t.aking llami to carry,a socond illie, AAliieli I iKid borrowed,and 
nni tlar man, Don Fasti an, to guide us. 

We throe left the foit and made our w.s> by canoe up the Mahavili- 
c,aiiga for sonio eight or nine niilo'^, aaIicu w’O^ disembarked and onteivl 
the jungle. TJiough tliis Avas not by any means my fir^t experience of 
the jungle, I could not altogether shake off the feelings of awe to ^^hich 
the silence and solitude £>a\’e ii>e. * ^ 

How ever, I tried to keep in> iliouglits on the Avork before me. and’ 
followed liauii and his fiieiid, who male their Avay to the point 
^^llore the Tamil imagined the elephant (Jr elephants were likely to 
l>ass tlie dny. * 

For a long time Ave tramped about imsucccssf all 5 ^ At last I called a 
kalt for lunch txnd rest. Alter lunch aa’o started a^ain, i*efi-oshed and 
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more hopeful, as Haxni had noticed certain signs which made him 
think that elephants were not far off. Both he and Don Bastian began 
to get excited, and I to foel my pulse boating more rapidly than it was 
wont to do. 

After tramping for a couple of hours, wo saw Don Bastian, who was 
on ahead, stop suddenly. He then turned round, and came swiftly but 
iioisolossly back, saying in a loud whisper, “ Ullyn! ullyaP^ (elephant.) 

I coiifess that for a moment I felt my courage fail me, but I have 
since heard that it is the case with the bravest men before they go 
into action, so I don't mind confessing it. 

I looked to my caps and held iny rifle firmly across my body, ready 
for any emergency. As the moment of at. tion drew near, I felt my 
nerves grow steady, and 1 began to feel calm,though intensely excited. 

AVe steadily followed Don Bastian as ho stealthily crept up wind 
towards our prey. Hand following clO'>e behind me wdih the spaie 
lifle. As we caiuo loiind a cliiini'> of tre<‘s. we saw’ a solit.'iry elt'phaiit, 
tinictlj’’ hjcaking off* tli(' small branches frr»m tlte trees. As lie w’U'^ 
alone and tlnu'e wa> no sign of a herd about, the appoo wliispeied 
to me that lie was a rogue oJt'phaiit, no doubt the veiy one that ha I 
done so much damage. Ilami evidently was beginning to lose his 
coinage, and tried to ijoisuade me to avoid him; but 1 was not to 
be tlioat(‘d of mv game wlun w’as uftually before my eyes. 

I knew nothing of tlie danger of attacking a logue, and was latbei 
pleased to find him alone, thinking it would make it ea^^itr vxoik 
m(‘: so I crept on all llie more di'terinined by the siglit of hi^ 
^dendid tusk'-. 

^ t sujiposo r made a noise a^ I tlire.ided my way ilnongli tlie jungle, 
for the elephant slowly 'sbntfled along the edge of the tiet^s, erf)j)ping 
them as he w’eiiL, and I followed as fa-^t as 1 could cicop. This went 
on till tilt* elephant g<»t to the china flow jungle), when lie suddtmly 
crashed througli*tbe dtuise nndiigrc»w th, and disaiipeared. 

rj‘on this i got into the o]»eii and r<in to the j»oint where lie had 
enter'd the vhenn, Hami at niy lieeD. T could heai him breaking 
his w'ay through the ti’ej*s, sna]»piiig oil' brau-hes and crushing the 
saplings as he. went. Thinking my intended piey w'as about to 
escape me, I followed down the lane ho liad made as best I could. 
Aft<'r a fewVS'^ds I stopped; all was still; not a sound was to be 
lieard but the rustling of the leaves in the breeze, tlie chatter of 
monkeys, and the chni)iiig of crK'kc‘ts and jth( r insec.t and bird life. 
The beating of my lif'ait was the loudest sound of all. Thinking 
that the eJuxdiaiit had pa->ed through the jungle and reached an 
open space beyond, I crexit cautiously on. The path that he had 
mile in his had partly closed up again, and I had to push 
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my way through. Ab I glanced round to soo if Hami was following, 
I caught a glimpse of his brown face almost white with fear, wjiiin 
he held the rille at full-cock, pointing directly at the small of my 
hack. Motioning to him to give me the rifle, I let down tho hammer to 
half-cock and returned it to him. I was now hreathlesb with excito- 
inont. Suddenly a crash on my right made me turn round wiui a 
start, and there, tn.uni)ctiiig shrilly, w'as the elephant. His huge form 
towered above me, as he stood with uplifted trunk ready to crush me 
to the earth. I had my rifle across my body, my Auger on the trigger. 
My first impulse -was to aim hetw^eon his eyc^, as I liad been told 
by ITami to do: hut, to my lioiror, 1 taw' that f was aiming too high. 

It w'as too late to chajige luy aim. as the iijdified trunk W’ould in 
another nioinont ha^e })e(*n l»rought dowm upon my head and crushed 
me to ih'ath. 

I w ihlly juilled the trigger, and btaggeiod hackwaids. For a second 
or Kvo I did not know^ whether ] was up-^c t 1)> ihe elephant or not: 
])ut. on recoveiing 1113 ^clf. I saw him slowly sinking dow'ii in a heap 
at uiv feet. 

It w'as a narrow ost ap<*. 

I then rcinomherod that in the Inury and excitement of .stai'ting 
1 liod ]>ut in a ratlier hea-^^ charge of powder. My bullet had hit 
tho i'lephaiit on tlie fatal si»ot just ahoA’o tho ])hiee 1 had intended to 
aim at. It was foitunatc' for me that in my ha-.to T had been unable 
to CAury out the inaccurate Inst iactions I had rciehed. 

IIami had ilisappeaied. cunning the spaw^ rifle wdth him. Don 
Hast Jan, who had clinilK'd a tree when the apfjoo and 1 enteiod the 
jungle, on .seeing my helnut fall ofl‘ my head as 1 tottered hackwai’d^., 
at once concludoxl that the elephant liad killed me, and rushed off* to 
ii'ake his w'ay home and tell e’roi\\hody that lie hiahatmeali w'as dead. 

1 called Hami hack, and after m< 1 ;kinj^ sme that the elei^liant was 
dead--ho never moved alter the first sliot - 1 clambi'red over his body, 
as the chona w^as too dense to allow me to j>ass alongside liim, and 
fut off his tail. ITaml and 1 tlun j-taih d for home, wdiere T showed 
in,\ tail in triumph. • 

My father W’as angry W’ith mo for running such a risk, hut success 
commands respect, and he said ver\ little, but sent lor tho 
tusks, w’hich he had mounted and put up in the dining-room. My 
mother and sisters thought it their duty to reprove mo for a foolhardy 
l>oy. Captain Nugent aclmirod the tusks and gave it as his opinion 
tliJit I W'as a plucky fellow. ^ 

t^o cndiid my first elephant liiiiit. I have since then killed many, 
hut never agaiu did I follow one into the c/<c"«a,^and never aimed 
hetwcon the oyos. 
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COLLEGE DAYS. 

DY AN OLD OXONIAN. 
THE SIEGE. 


A ll the world knows how England 
“drifted into war’* some few years 
ego. All tho world knows how apparently 
trivial and unimportant oro tho causes of 
war—how a personal piiiuCf a question of 
otiquottc, or a fashion of dross, has set two 
groat nations by tho ears, cost millions of 
money on both sides, made thousands of 
widows, and thrown back tho march of civili¬ 
sation for centuries. So, in private life, wo 
drift into quarrels without moaning it. Tho 
most peaceful man in tho world—vroro ho 
tho President of tho Peace Society himself— 
may walk into the streets in the morning 
with a mind at case, and thinking evil of no 
man, and in half-an hour may return homo 
with half-a-dozen lawsuits on his hands. 

A recollection of old timos has prompted 
Lie to make these remarks. Being, while at 
college, an inoffensive member of tho uni¬ 
versity, and keeping myself, on principle, 
aloof from all “ rows,*’ it was more than 
once my fate to find myself involved, with¬ 
out any fault of my own, in those queer con¬ 
flicts which arc generally considered to bo 
rc'.trictod to tho “ fast” set in the college. 
One of these adventures I now proceed to 
narrate. 

In all descriptions of sieges it is ncccs3ai7 
that tho topography should bo thoroughly 
explained, so that tho achievements of tho 
opj)Oaing forces may bo clearly understood. 

Jkfy rooms were the garret set,” close to 
ii corner of tho quadrangle. I preferred 
them to tho gronud-fluor set because they 
were out of tho wa3^ 

Ground-floor rooms, as a rul6, are not^ 
suited for quiet and reading men. You I 
cannot but havo some acquaintances whoj 
belong to tho fa^ *Bct; and those good- 
natured. fiOckloss fellows uro always bother¬ 
ing you. While you are hard at work, 
getting up tho Iccturo or reading for tho 
examination, they come thundering *at your 
door, just to sit with you for lialf-an*-hour. 

^ You havo obdurately “ sported yotir oak ;** 
in other words, locked tha outer door, an act 
which is equivalent to the “ not at homo*’ of 


modem fashion. Finding that thoir shout** 
ing and hammering at the door are useless, 
they proceed to tho window, and if they ouce 
catch a sight of you thcro is an oiid to all 
hopes of peaco. They will talk to you. 

; Sometimes they make thoir entry through 
tho window, sometimes they sit with one leg 
negligently thrown over the sill. If they are 
not in-collego men they are sure to want 
boor, and your stores of Bass arc laid under 
contnbiition. 

Even if you are lucky enough to escape 
thoir eyes, you arc still ^sturbed with thoir 
noiny onslaught at tho door; and all coading 
men know how terribly their work is hin¬ 
dered by such a disturbance. 

Whereas, if you take a set of rooms at the 
top of tho building, you bavo several advan¬ 
tages. The lazy fast men do not like tho 
trouble.of climbing up six or soven sets of 
stairs for the chance of finding you at home. 
You havo no one above you to worry you 
with noises overhead—a matter of no small 
importance when the habits of some men are 
considered; and you escape tho annoyance 
of strangers coming in by mUtakc, having 
forgotten wholhor thoir friend lived up two 
or throe pairs of stairs. 

My own rooms had another and a very 
considerable advantage. Tho staircase was 
shaped like tho letter Y—tho diverging 
branches loading to tho two sets of garrets; 
tlicrqfom any one who set foot upon the stairs 
must ho bound for those particular rooms, 
and in con&equcnce tho tramp of passing 
feet was not to bo Lcard. The stairs wore 
rather stoop, very narrow, and spiral; but 
in college no one troubles himself about such 
trifles. 

There is good and evil in all things, and 
even tho garret set was not without their 
disadvantages. They were a trifle too hot in 
summer and a triflo too cold in winter; but 
the chief drawback was to bo found in the 
cats. Now, I am very fond of cats in thoir 
place. 1 like them in my moms. I like to 
see them lying stretched at full length be- 
foro tho firo, or coiled in sleeping luxuiy on 
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gcbair; but I hare tbe greatest objection 
to them just outside my bedroom \vindow 
between I and 4 a.m. Our roof, being Tcry 
favourably constructed to suit feline idiosyn- 
crasios, was a notable resort for their nightly 
meetings, and they used to wax so very elo¬ 
quent that 

—_» not poppy nor mandragnras, 

Nor all the drowsy syrnps of the world, 

£>haU over medicine ns to that sweet sleep” 

which wo would only be too glad to welcome. 

So, despairing of obtaining rest by ordi¬ 
nary moans, 1 went to a seedsman's and 
purchased a quart of poos, which I calcu¬ 
lated would do good service when projected 
through a glass tube by way of a pea¬ 
shooter. 

After depositing these missiles in my 
room, I went to take tea with a friend be¬ 
longing tp another college, and did not return 
until just before the gates closod—?.c., a little 
before nine o'clo “.k r.M. 

On entering the quadrangle, I saw at once 
that some game w'as afoot. There was an 
evident stir throughout the pioco, and 1 
wondered what it could all bo about. A few 
n inutes served to explain the phenomenon, 
fo^, on entering my rooms, I found a couple 
of acquaintances who had been waiting for 
mo, and thought that llioy might a.s well 
beguile tfio timo with a little amusement. 

After doing a littlo fencing, and a little 
single-stick, and a littlo boxing, and a great 
deal of smoking, they rummaged out my 
peas and glass tubes, and had a shooting- 
match out of tho window. 

So far so good; and if they bad contonlod 
themselves with aiming at lifeless targets 
no* harm would have been done. Bu£ tho 
amusement proved so exciting that they first 
shot at the sparrows and pigeons, then at the 
kitebcu-boys, then at tho scouts; and just 
before I returned they had allahicd the 
climax of audacity by pegging into another 
man’s rooms. It was certainly a very 
tempting opportunity. A wine party was 
being held; and just as one of the gucbta 
was raising a glass to his lips, a pea was 
sent into it, splashing the liquid into his face. 

Of course there was a tremendous tur¬ 
moil, and vengeance waa vowed on the only 
rooms from which the missile could have 
been projected. However, 1 felt tolerably 
secure in my position, and thought that I 


should get off with a few panes of glass 
smashed; so I turned the original aggressors 
out of my rooms, and prepared for a siege. 

Knowing that nothing would be done 
until after eleven o'clock, I road as usual, 
and then sot about tho needful arrangements. 
Firstly, I left the lamp burning in my 8it<<^ 
ting-room, opened the windows, so as to 
expose only half the surface of gloss, and 
retired to my bedroom, which was in total 
darkness. Having poured tho peas into my 
slop-basin, so as to bo ready to hand, and placed 
a couple of spare glass tubes on the bod in 
case tho one in use should drop or be broken, 

I opened tho window slightly, and then con¬ 
sidered the arrangements on that side to bo 
completed. 

The windows being now ready for tho 
assault, tho door bnd to be fortified. This 
was easily done. First the oak was sported, 
and then a scuttlcfuU of small coal, and a 
brown george (/ e., a huge brown stone jar) 
full of water, were placed close at hand. A 
ainglc-stick wa^* then laid ready to the grasp, 
and all was ready. 

About half past eleven out came tho whole 
party in great spirits, and spread themselves 
about tho ground, seeking for stones. For- 
timatcly tho gravel was very firmly set, so 
that stones could not readily bo procured. 

Presently an assailant found a convenient 
stone, flung back his arm to hurl tho mis¬ 
sile, and in a moment he was seen with hia 
hands over his face, stamping about in a 
horrid ,^ago from the pang inflicted on his 
cheek by a pea. Having always been noted 
a.s a deadly marksman with a ^jea-sbooter, I 
made very flno practice among tho enemy, 
always aiming at the nose, and very seldom 
missing tho face. 

Of course the peas could be shot very 
much faster than the stones could be thrown, 
and tho cffacts of so galliiig a fire were 
speedily evident. At first tho enemy came 
boldly to the assault, disdaining to take any 
precautions, but in a veiq^ fhort time they 
were obliged to stand with their hacks tg 
mo while they were picking up stones, and 
only ventured to turn round just sufilciently 
to enable *thcm to fling tho pebble. Even 
in the atlitude of •taking up the stones, 
vulnerable'points were exposed, and many 
woro tho exclamations that followed a sue-' 
cossful shot * 
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I had then no fear of the result, knowing 
that thoy could not aim with the least oer* 
taiuty while they wore obliged to hold their 
caps before their faces; and even then I hit 
their hands and rapped their knuckles 
beautifully. 

All this time tho enemy w^gro quite igno¬ 
rant of my refill position. thought that 

I was in the sitting-room, and none of them 
suspected tho apparently closed and deserted 
bcdioom window, so that thoy exposed thom- 
Bolvcs to a flanking fiio throughout tho even¬ 
ing, and oven when thoy thought their faces 
defended by tho Ihit tops of their trencher 
caps, got hit on the cheek or car. 

In this manner tho siege proceeded for 
some little timo, until they \\cro forced to 
run under tho \^all for sliolter, and fling 
casual stones over their heads w illiout taking 
any aim at all. Ammunition, too, fell .short, 
and as soon as cither of them exposed bis hand 
in picking up a stone, so suicly did he get a 
rap with a pea upon his knuckles. Hands 
may appear to be t-niall inaiks, but when 
one has the range they are hit easily enough, 
for thoy shine out whitcly by gas-light against 
the daik ground. 

After this soit of desultory attaek lud 
gone on for some time, the enemy tunied 
their coat-collars ovei their necks, and lan 
away at their best speed to the rooina whiwo 
they had come. 

All was quiet for an hour or so, but I did 
not in tho least f incy that tlie siege had con¬ 
cluded. So I sot my kettle boiling, made a 
cup of lea, took down an auin&ing book, and 
mado mysq|f as comfortable* a? 1 could. 
Presently, however, I he.iid stoMllhy foot¬ 
steps passing over tile giavcl; and tho pecu¬ 
liarly-formed staircase being a kind of Diony¬ 
sius's ear, and conducting stmud like a do if 
man’s trumpet, an immensity oi smothered 
whispering was hoard upon th« stairs. 

Timo for action, thought I. So I moved 
tho lamp out of tho room, and set it on a 
chair in tho liililo*Iobb 3 % jdacing it so that it 
•would throw its light on any ono ascending 
the stairs, wbilo my ow’n faoo was left in 
comparative darkness. Up came tbo parly 
—tho forloni Inpo, as I supposefthoy ought 
to bo called—paiiifullyqmsbing weir way up 
tho stoop spiral staircaso. It was so narrow 
* that it could only bo ascended in Indian file, 
and so stoop tl^t a blow, or even a shai-p 


push, must send tho uppermost man tumbling 
on the heads of those behind him. 

Knowing, from old exporience, that tho 
foremost man would he armed with a coal- 
pick, and not desiring my oak to be injured, 
I just waited until tho foremost foe had 
nearly reached tho summit of tho btaircas« 3 , 
and thon flung tbo oak widely open. 1 laugh 
now os I write, when 1 recall to momory Uio 
ludicrous look of the enemy. Tho move- 
mont had utterly disconcc^ed his plans. 

Thero ho stood, a hoavy coal-pick in his 
hands, his head, from tho steopnoss of tho 
stairs, upon a level with my knee, in jnst tho 
voiy best position to bo poundod with tho 
bingle-Btick, to bo battered with tlie coals, or 
to bo drenched with tho w'ator. Tho m:iu 
was helplessly at my mercy. If I b.ad chosen 
to fling tho big stone jar at him, it would 
almost have annihilated Jiiin,^ being big 
enough to hold a day’s lonsumption of watei 
A kick would have sent him rolling, a help- 
bsb mass, upon those below ; while tho lainj) 
bhod it^ rays so that I could see every move 
luent of his features, while mino were in 
obNoui ity. 

Altogether, lli^ position was not a jdoasant 
one, c^pooially as those behind him wtic 
pulling him ujuvards, not seeing the im- 
pt'uding file. For my part, J stood m pei 
t'Ht biUnee, tho wiigle-^tiek in myliand.-! 
thought it a hufer and hottei weapon lliai 
tho poker—and tho c«AiKcuttlo and blown 
geo’go all loady to be kicked over on llu 

.iTiailanls, 

'J Inn we fatood for several minutes in ntutu 
(/uo. Not a word did cither of us sp^al., 
and, indeed, Irom tho b^»giniiirig to tho end 
t f Uio ti I never once i»j>enod my lips 
l*it->eiilly my ant:igoni-t began to hiug i, 
and I could but fillow Lib example, 
ulteily ludicious was the whole aflair. ‘ I 
think wo’ll go back agiin,” said ho, in j 
confidential kind of tone; and then, turniii' 
’•ound as well as lio could under the circum¬ 
stances, ho called out to his companioi 
“He’s a trump; lot us get back to oui 
wiwo.” Thsro was a little remonstrance 
below n this desertion of the post of Jionoui, 
but b} dcgi’oes tho staircase was rolievul 
of its occupants, and I went to bed in pcato 
and quietness, though at a rather advanccil 
hour in tho morning. 

Next day I called upon the owner of tho 
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rooms in tbe critical wine party had 

been held, and made toy apologies for the' 
unjastifiahle aesanU committed by the two 
nnlncky intruders, who had employed my 
peas for so bad a purpose. Ho in hU turn 
apologised for the attack on my rooms, and 
the affair terminated in a very amicable 
manner. 

During four years of residence I was twice 
attacked^once as has just been related, and 
the other time by snowballmg. I freely admit j 
that when the snow lies heavily, or, 1 should 
say, thickly, upon the ground, and when tho 
temperature is just cold enough to prevent 
tho snow from melting, and just mild enough 
to prevent it from freezing into brilliant 
crystals, that look beautiful, but cannot bo 
kneaded together, tho temptation to use it is 
all but^irresistible. 

Even in staid and sober collegiate estab¬ 
lishments, the high rank and digniCed 
presence of the rulers afford but scanty 
protection against the sly missiles that pro¬ 
ceed from some unrecognisable spot, but 
have a strange knack of always selecting 
the portliest dignitaries for their aim. 1 
have scon, and that but recently, a very 
dignified, but short-tempered, professor 
driven almost into a state of mania by a 
storm of snowballs that battered his respect¬ 


able person, set at nought the idle defence 
of a silk umbrella, and drove him at last to 
take refuge in the house of another dig-* 
nitary. 

I know an officer, deservedly filling one 
of tho higjt^est posts in the army, and with 
honours th^dic upon his breast Ho exposed 
his life in a thousand dangers, never could 
see an enemy’s battery without rushing 
at it as if tho guns were so many logs 
of wood, and yot escaped with scarcely a 
scratch after years of hard fighting. Well, 
ho returned homo, and there received his 
worst wound, namely,'the loss of an eye, 

^ destroyed by the whip of a cabman. 

To compare great things with small, my 
own fate reminds mo of that which befell 
my military friend. As the reader has 
already leaimcd, 1 sustained a lengthened 
siege without suffering injury, though the 
assailants were wary, and the missiles were 
stones. Yet, on that eventful day when 
snowballing began, I happened to put my 
head out of window • somebody threw a 
snowball at mo, missed my head, hut drove 
his missile through two window-panes, one 
j behind the other. 

Having thus narrated tho events of a 
collage siego, I will, one day, give a descrip¬ 
tion of a tournament holdcn at Oxford. 
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THE REPTILE HOUSE IN THE REGENTS PARK. 

kT AEV. 0. WOOD, U.A., F.L.S., SIC. 



A1]i{;ator. L rocodilo. 

Oblong Obolodine Groo\cd Tortoise {TtitMo tulcatay. 

^ITR Zoolo^jical Gardens, in the Regent’s Park, is an institution of which any 
coimtiy might wt»ll be proud, even siipi>o«>ing it to liave been founded ])y tlie 
government, and maintaiiied by the nation. I believe that in no country in the 
woi Id can be found so complete an<l so accessibk a collection of living beings, and 
that the astonibhing variety of their fonns is only to be e<iualled by the admirable 
state of health in which tliey arc preserved. The Zoological Gardena are to the 
practical naturalist what the Briiibli hluseum is to the student of booka, and the 
loss of this splendid collection of living animals would be as seiious a blow to the 
nation as the dc^struction of the multitudinous specimens in the hlubemn Yet tliis 
institution is piivate pioperty, supported solely by indhiduals, deriving no direct 
helj) from government, and affording thereby no blight indication of the thorough¬ 
going cliaractcr of the British mind. It has this great advantage, that eveiy one 
can take an interest in it. TIiq child can be cluu’med with new forms and bright 
colours, or shout with ecstasy at recognising in the living form some old favourite 
of the picture-book. There arc the monkeys amuse the boys with their funny 
•pranks, and to db^concert tlic girls by surreptilionsly whihkirg the feathers out of 
tlieir new hats, or the clierished pariusols from their hands, and in either case 
deliberately rending the prize mfo a thousand slireds before the eyes of the discon¬ 
solate owner. There arc the bears to be fed wdth buns, the lions, and tigers, and 
leopards to be admired wdth distant respect, and all the parti-colouri*d ami many- 
voiced birds to inspected. Idioso, again, of matiu'cr years can obtain much 
usaful knowknlgc from w'atching the habits and customs :)f the varied collection, 
while the more parely scientific visitor finds the Zoological Gardena absolutely 
essential to his studies. It is manife.«-tly impossible foi mo to give any account of 
this vast institution within tha limits of a single article, and I have, therefore, 
selected a single department wliich has the advantage' of being accessible at all 
times of year and in all conditions of weather. 

In offering to the*many readers of these pages account of the Reptile 
House at the Zoological Gardens, I shall endeavour to supply them with a brief 
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but trustwortliy guide to that department, so that when next they visit the 
Gardens they may tahe their copy of the Magazine in their pockets, and so glean a 
tolerable general idea of the whole class of reptiles, together with more detailed 
infoniiation respecting the habits and i^eculiarities of the individual species. 

In this brief history I t^hall, therefore, follow the plan which is adopted at 
the British Museum, and describe tlie vai-ious reptiles in the order of their 
rank in the animal kingdom. First, we look for some examples of the Shielded 
Reptiles, so called because their bodies are covered with square shields. On the 
right hand, at the entrance of the Reptile House, is a case containing several 
creatures, from among which wo will, for the present, select the Chelodines—^namely, 
the smootJi-shcllod, long-necked tortoises, which may be seen in ditferent attitudes 
upon the rocks or in the water. Tliose arc goorl examples of the flesh-eating 
aquatic tortoises, which exhibit such w'ondcrfol contrasts of activity and sluggish- 
ucss, voraciousness and inoppetency. 

As these creatures arc toleraldy numerous, and exhibit their forms in various 
modes, the structure of their botlic?s can well be studied without the ncc<‘ssity for 
handling or disturbing them. In the first place, it must be observeil that the 
“shell,*" as it is popularly calleI, is compose*! of the rib. and bicastbone, enor¬ 
mously enlarged and flattenetl, tlu' former being modified into the upper shield, 
CciIUhI tcchniccally the “ cartapace," and the Litter into the lower shield, or 
“ plastron." 

In some of the soft-shelk*d tortoises the striictui’c of the rils is easily seen, the 
vicAv not being hindered by the plates of tkit cuii(»ns substjinec called “torto^c- 
bhell," with which the caiapace is covered in the greater number of these creatures. 
The spine runs along the interior (^f the carapace, and the hip and shoultlor joints 
of the limbs arc likewise included; so that we have the curious phenomenon of 
,nn anilnal whoso whole body, head, linil/s, tail, and vital organs, are included 
within the breast, or “ thorax." 

There are, it is true, a few species whose limbs and neck are so long in com- 
pai*ison wdth the shell that they are not able to hide them under its piotection. 
Idiese, how’over, are but few% and they are at least balanced by those Avhich, like 
the box tortoises, are able, not only to witlulraw^ the head and limbs into the shell, 
but absolutely to shut them in with hinged lids, so that, when handled, they seem 
^0 be destitute of all external limbj?. 

The toitoises may be divided iflto two gi’cat groups—namely, those which cat 
flesh, and those which feed on vegetable sidistauces, the former being, as might be 
supposed, the most active and voracious of tluir tiibe, sometimes, indeed, becoming 
absolutely fierce, and dreaded by those who are obliged to visit their haunts. The 
celebrated Snapping tuitle, the Alligatoi terrapin, and the Matamata, are among 
the most formidable of their race, having been knowm to blircd away the fingci’s of 
a hand, or to sever a moderate-bized w%ilking-btiek with a single*bite. 

Tlie Chelodines are knowm by the live toes on each foot, with a lobe between each 
claw^ and one toe on each foot without a claw’. They come from Australia, and 
the specimens in the room w'ore taken in thcYaml-Yarraiivcr, llicir nock is very 
^ong, because they food on living prey, and need ^le lithe and active neck, with its 
kccn-cycd and sharp-jawed head, for the capture of the vaiious creatures on whiijjh 
they subsist. • 

Examples of the vegct«ible-fecdiiig tortoises may be found in the large case in 
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the python room, where two specimens of tligf\^fooved tortoise {Teslndo sulcdt^) 
may bo seen. Theso fine si)ccics attain a leM^h of iij^ietc^'n or twenty inches; 
and, as the shell is mnch elevated and very stout, a >Jfitll*grown specimen is of 
no inconsiderable weight. It derives its popular name from the deep grooves upon 
the shield. The common tortoise of Europe (Testiido Grssca) belongs to the same* 


genus. 

The >'ai’ious members of the groat tortoise group are termed Chclonians, from 
the Greek word a tortoise. Leaving these, wc proceed to scATral examples 

of tlic next group; namely, the plated reptiles, including the crocodiles and alli¬ 
gators, both of which arc represented in this collection. 

The distinction between a crocodile and an alligator is not very generally known, 
but may briefly be described as follows:—^In the crocodile there is a notch in the 
upper jaw to rcceivp the canine teeth of the lower jaw; but in the alligator a pit 



AQ*^ahan Monitor (Momtor Gouhhi). 

Jersey I.izai(l (Lacejta viridtf) 
Ani]lii brni 


takes the j)lace of the norcli. Tliey are callwl plated reptiles becauso their backs 
nrvj covered with rows of haid bony pldtps imlKdd''d in tbc riun. Uhoy live in the 
fresh or brackish waters of tio]/ic il climates, and feed on animal bubstances. 

Ill the saipo loom with tln^ giooicd tortoivcR is a vciy good specimen of the 
American, or JSharj.-noscd crucudilc {Crocodiln^ Ama ican7is)^ popularly, but erro- 
ncoualy, called the alligator by those who reside in the same country. The tnio 
alligators find several small representathes in the siunc hink w ith the water tor- 
toh^. Tlicrc is little of interest in their habits, for th *y are among the most 
sluggish of roptilcb, content to lie spiawling tor awondeiful Iciiglh of time, with 
their logs ouistrotchod, and their head held in piecisely the simo attitude, so that 
they might well pa-s for stuffed specimens in«.t(*ad of living beim»'!. 

The last example of the shielded reptiles ife the bingular being eddied the Amphis- 
bsena, from a naiiu* domed from two Greek w'oids signifying that the creature is 
able to w'alk backwards or forwaids. In this icmaikablo reptile the STjuarod plates 
are very smcdl, and are set in reanlar croas rows, llie bo<Iy is long, rounded, and 
so closely rcsemblo that of a snake that any ordinary observer would at once class 
the amphi&bajna among the serpeuts. The colour of the amphibbaona is dull, dingy 
bifown, and the whole aspect involuntarily reminds the observer of a long sausage 
carelessly filled. 
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The two extremities of the body have a very similar outlluo; and a popular 
belief reigns in Brazil that, if the creature be cut in two, the severed kilves 
immediately seek each other, and speedily rc-unito Uicinsclvcs as they were before 
their misfortune. 

Thus it will bo seen tliat, within the iianw compass of a few yards, we may 
find living examples of each order of shielded reptiles; namely, the toi-toiscs, the 
crocodiles, and the amphisbreiuans. 

Wo now proceeil to the Scaled Reptiles, in whicli tlie body is no longer 
guarded by square shields, but is covered with ovcilapping icales. At the head 
of the scalal reptiles lU’e placed the Lizaixl'j, because, in almost every ease, they 
possess well-defined limbs, whereas the serpents are unfuriibhcd with these useful 
appendages. 

Following the arrangomeut of the British Mu«^cum, wc^fir^t look for the 



TropiJdcpiisnia. Ilii^o c Stunip-tn’L GocLo 

1/liana 

GUiH- nalxo {P^rurtopm AtUci ti) 


monitors, and find them reprcb.mted by the Aubtralum monitor (J/a/ii/or Gouhfii), 
In all tliosc crL-aturos tlif) tongu* is flat, lung, and deeply foikcil, j\s may ea&ilybo 
K ‘cu when the aiiiin.il protiiilcs the organ, a habit in whicli it froiiuciitly indulges. 
Ilic head is oovored with numerous little scale-}, and the long, flattened tail Ljis a 
double keel on its iipi-cr edge. 'J hese lizards averc c.dl'd monitoi'; bccauso tliey 
were once tlionglit to nain ]unn,in beings *againRt the approiidi of Aoromous 
serpents, and even to aroib.o a sleeper by running over liis face. The French call 
them rarahs. 

ISomc of the sp^eics, biieli as the N loti^ ironitoi;. arc \ory useful to the liumau 
race, iiiasnmcli as tlioy haunt tlio bank^ of CJS and de'-lroy the (\irgs of the iroeahlc 
in gicat umnbers, l)i.‘sidcs cliasiiig the luwly-liatchcd joung family into tin water, 
and then catching them by dint of suprtior fa]iccd. "Wlicn first pliiced in tlie Reptile 
lloubo, the monitors seem in a bad way rj a aw ling IKtle&sly on the ground, with the 
hull's stretched out as if uimblo to support the body. They soon, howc\« r, attain 
strength, and then become very lively, running ^hout their glos^-facod houac 'with 
much speed, and ever and anon trying to climb u » the sidy. ‘ 

Next in rank coue the typical forms of this order, belonging to the genua 
Lacerta. We have one or two species of lizards residing iy England, one of whicli, 
the Scaly lizard, is very plentiful utxin heaths and commons. * It is a lively little 
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creature, darting here and there with a quick agility peculiarly ita own, snapping 
up flies and insects, and, at the least alarm, diving into the tufts of gorse or heather, 
and effectually concealing itself until the danger has passed away. As the young 
of this lizard are not hatched from eggs in the open air, as is mostly the case with 
the reptiles, but are born in a living state, the systematic naturalists of the present 
day have removed it from the genus Lacerta, and placed it, togetlicr with five or 
six others, in a genus appropriately named Zoutoca. 

The Sand lizard {Lacerta agilis) is also to be found upon sandy heatlis and 
similar places. It is very variable in colour, sometimes being bro»ii and some¬ 
times green, the fonuer colour belonging usually to those spociincns '»\hich live on 
sandy spots, and the hitter to those which prefer the grass. It is always a pretty 
creature, but does not repay the trouble of captuic so well as the scaly lizard, 
having a bad habit of dying after a few days’impi isoiiment, except under very 
favourable circumstances. 

The beautiful JfTscy lizard, or Green lizaid {Lacerta viridis)^ is found, as its 
name imports, in the island of Jersey^, but docs not appear to be indigcnonb to 
England. I have often heard of thcao creatures being taken in England, but 
have generally found that the captives turned out to be merely the green ’ aiicty 
of the sand lizard jn&t mentioned. 'i’Jie tnie Jiiaoy li/anl is tohrably tame, iUid 
a most lovely being it is, its eincmld Mdea glitteiing hi the suiilHani^ a'-, it ivhisks 
about its home iMth lightning &i)ccd, or lies calmly 1 asking ni the genial 
warmth. 

In a case on the riglit hand of the room are several sptVimeiis of flu (ii.i«.s- 
snakc, or Scheltoinisic {Pdeudopns 2*affadt). The 2 >retty creatui'es, although they 
look like snakes, and are popiihiily called by that mime, have no iv\\ claim to the 
title, being, in fact, nothing more or less than l(‘gle‘‘S li/ar<K, the legs hting 
roprcscnte^l by a pair of iiUle projections towaids the end of tJie body. The ehn‘f 
points to be noticed lu the gla^s-siiake ai(‘ the squared bind*Is wd bo legnlaily 
upon the body, and the grooves Inch runs along the bides. '^Ihib grooie is eien 
perceptible in the ca-at bkin or eiiidcriiiis of the croatun\ A good sixTimen of it 
is now before me. 

Be’ug a lizard, the creature is iicifeetly Luinh s^, haiing no \(‘nomous tei'tli, a 
^ fact ol wliiclf the general public did not beem to be aware, the room being 
suddenly vacated to the accompaniment of lnany'^hl 1 ll poreams when one of the 
pretty reptiles was taken from its cage for inb|KVtion. T’-e very touching of the 
animal will convince a jiractised hand that it does not belong to the borpent tribe, 
the peculiar hard, poli'shed shields with which the back cover'd producing an 
inix>rcssion very like that 'whicU is o^'casioned by the touch of the common blmd- 
wonii, another limblebs lizard. 

The true lizu*d-liKC charactcT of the aiiiimd is wtH shown when it mo^cs about 
the cage, its largA, Intelligent eyes and inquibitive gestures being very unlike tlio 
listless crawl or spiteful dart of tlic scrjx'iit. The name of glass-snake ib giicn to 
this creature because, if struck, its tail is at once eiiapjxxl off as if it ivcre made 
of glasss, a luibit tha^^is vciy prevalent aniong the li/ards, but never found among 
the snakes. The gkiss-snake is 1 native of Europe, the specimens in the Reptile 
Room coming from Dalmatia. There is another allied lizard which lias much the 
•ame habit, and is known by the same title, but it may be distinguished by the 
utter absence of Ifiube. 
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The specimens in the Zoological Gardens arc fed upon earthworms, snails, micey 
and similar food. The shells of the snails are always broken before they are placed 
in the feeding-pan, and the glass-snakes eat them in a very deliberate manner, 
picking off the broken shells, laying them aside, and then swallowing tlic soft 
mollusc. Sometimes it happens tliat tw'o of them seize the same mouso, one at 
cither end. Their jaws soon meet in the middle, and then the question arises, 

•* What shall they do ?” The <lifficulty is at once solved by the glass-snakes, which 
begin to revolve rapidly in different directions, twist the mouse into two pieces, 
and then each very contentedly swallow's its own sliare. 

This habit of revolving when in a difficulty wdth the food seems to be inherent 
in the ghiss-snake, for, on one occasion, the creature contrived to seize the tail of 
a companion in its mouth, instead of grasping its food. As soon ns it felt tho 
resistiiiice, it wdiiiled itself round, and fairly twi.*»tiMl off the unfoytuimtc tail. 

As familiar ^'xamples of another legless lizard, wc may find several specimens of 
om* common Blindw’orm, or Slow worm—a creature which w'as once thought to bo 
ns poisonous as the vipci\ and is still dreadal for its venom in many parts of 
England. Jt is a really useful little creature, inasmuch as it feeds largely upon 
tin* garden slug, and ^liould, therefore, bo cncourag^'d in every way. It is easily 
tiiui'd, and, if propelly treated, will come and take its food from the hand of its 
o\vin,r. I lately bred np a wlmle family of blindwonns, nine in number, that w'cre 
l»'in in my liousa, and, with tlieir mother, lived tor many months in the very heart 
of tlu* cih. 'I'liey w’ere diflicult little things to fei^J, as they could only eat tho 
I, smallist of slugs, and I w'as obliged to run out mlo the country ev'ery w'cek 
i.r tin* purpose of procuring slugs'of the requisite size. 

'TJu* tail of the Idiiidworm is rather longer than tho body w*hen it has boon 
• to grow iiimiolehted; but when the creatine is buddenly alanneil, and 

espeelajily if il h^‘ sliiick, it breaks off its tail and glide? aw’ay, the severed member 
*jimil)iiig and tuistmg about in so active a manuer that the attention of the enemy 
it 'h^tracled by its antics while the creature to whi**h it belonged makes its escape. 
A Tu'w t.iil is afterw’ards growui, but it Is not so long as the original member, and 
IS biiiJiT im'tead of pointed at the tip. This creature, tt>gether wdth our two next 
e\amph's, belongs to the great family of the Skinlvs, known by their squared and 
hlih'lded head, and the nostrils placed at tho sides in a ratlier large shield. 

One of the oddest-kioking of the reptiles is that which is ajipropriately named 
the Iiugoso Stump-tail, its body liihiyg exlremely rough, and its tail sliort, thick, and 
curled, as if the latter half had been choiipt'd off, and only ilic stump left. TliiS 
lizard comes from Aiistialia. It is tolerably lively, and luna about well, occasionally 
stopping to eat moahvorms from the dish in wdij^'h they lie w^riggling, awaiting 
their inevitable fate. It is rather a greedy feeder, taking up ten oi a dozen inoid- 
wonns at once, and swallowing them voraciously, llie shields upon the back and 
hea<l arc wonderfully thick and prominent, so that when the finder is rubbed over 
tJ‘c creature's back it feels just like the iind of a pine-apple. TJiey are, moreover, 
frliarply poiiital, so that they eau scratch the skin if drawm smartly aci'oss the hand. 
In a poll ion of the skin now before me the Kliiclt|? are more tlian half-an-inch in 
width, and throe-eighths of an inch in length. * 

Our U3xt example of the skinks is the IVopidolliiisina, also an Australian animal. 
In this creature the scales are not pivmiiient, and run in eight distinct rows over tie 
tack. Its colour is not very dark, mostly olive above and whiti^-grey below. At 
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first I could not mark its liabits, as it is very shy, and, while visitors were tno\itig 
about, it preferred liiding itself under the moss, only putting out its head and neck 
at intervals. I waited, however, very patiently, and, when the room was perfectly 
quiet, the lizard put its head cautiously out of the mossy carx>et, gradually cmei^cd, 
walked round its cage, and began to eat some mealworms. It took these creatures 
\ ery daintily, lirot trying them with its forked tongue, and then picking them up 
one, or at tlie most two, at a time, not shovelling them down its throat after the 
greedy fashion of the stump-tail. "While I was watcldng it a party of visitors 
enUred the room, and the lizai-d immc<liately dived under the moss, whence it 
declined again to emerge. 

We now look for cx.imjdes of the Tliiek-tongucd liz«\rds, and find them repre¬ 
sented by several specimens, of whieli the Geckos arc the firat in order. 



Ualilt-naKo Pwfl-aiWer 
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llicse rcmaiLabio little IjZcmL may be at once known by their fltittoncd body,- 
and their flat, clicC-likc tocK By means of this latlei ^tnu line they are able to run 
about upon a perpendicular wall, or twen to cling iw easily ao a fly to a smooth 
ceiling. In Bic hoi countries whore they live they traverse the walls of rooms at 
pleasure; and it often happens that one particular gecko w ill o'stalilish itbclf in a 
house, and bi^onic quite a pet among the household. Many of the giekos bear an 
evil repute in their own eouutiy, their feet being thought to produce venom, mid 
their very touch to be poisonous. One species,'inflcr*d— the common Fan-font of 
'Northern Africa—is even thought to produce lei)rosy when it^» feet touch the liaro 
skin of a human being, and i< popularly called al)OU-]iui&,” or father of leprosy. 

The name‘’getko” is derived fiom the cry, which much icbcmblcs the word 
“ gcck-o,” the last syllable being given Bharjily and rajiidly. On account of tins 
smart, clacking cry, tb(- geckos arc sonictimv*s c«dle<l posLillious. 

Our laat c\ai>qj^e of the hzauU is the well-known Iguana, a largo and handsome 
animal, which 'a found in Jamaica, Brazil, Cayenne, mid neighbouring localities. 
Although poi3se‘^‘<l of lovdy colours, ahuost as varkibio .is tlio.-e of the chamelcoii, 
it is not very attractive, weaiinjira flerce and even iepaljdvc aspect, wdiich is by no 
means carried out by its charactii. It is perfectly gcnllc, a vegetable feeder, and, 
in spite of its long iailjfspiked ^ack, and tlircatcning aspect, by no means to be 
dreaded. On the cont.^ary, those who are acquainted with its good qualities arc 
only too glad when they meet with an iguana, for they khl it on the spot and 
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eat it afterwards. The flesh of this lizaid is said, by those who have eaten it, tc 
resemble very deliceitc cliickcn, but to have even a superior flavour. They arc not 
expensive livers, for the specimens have as yet eaten nothing bince their admission 
into the room, nor did they do so during their voyage. 

Taking our farewell of the lizards, we now come to the Serpent tribes, which 
uc wcH represented by many Bpocimens. One of the chief peculiarities in the 
pnakes is that all tlie bones of the face arc movable, and that the lower jawbones 
arc united in front only by ligaments. This structure embles the serpent to 
swallow prey of very large dimensions, the bones separating w idJy from each other 
in the act of sw'allowing, and unUing again by the elastic li^M aent as soon as the 
operation is completed. 

As the amount of space is but limited, I can only give a very brief account ol 
the various serpents to be found in the lle|tib i»oom. 

The snakes belonging to the great Viperine 
order arc all venomous, being furni'^lied with 
pnforated poison-fangs in tlio upper jaw, 
through anIucIi tin venomous substance is 
tluoAVif into the system of »iny cr<'atiuv that 
th ' serpent may bite. 1 need haidly mention 
til il the fangs are the only venomous organs of 
the siulc, tlie foiled tongue being pci^cctly 
haiinle'«s. 

This order is di\ided into rattU^malc^ and 
ipei«;, tlie fir«^t being known by a Iprge jnt 
cn each bide of the face, and the latter by the 
ab^cnc^' of the pit. Some of the most tMiible 
of tli(* serpent race are found m thebC group‘d, 

'among aaIiicIi the rattlesnake (^Urop ophns du^ 

7 /ss//^) is, peihap.s, the most odebrated. This 
snake is a native of Nortli America, and is 
chiefly remarkable for the series of loose homy 
lings on the end of its tail, aaIucIi give out a 
peeuliar skiiiiug sound AvJien dialen. Instinct 
^t nolies the crc.itiu*c to bliakc us rattle Avhen- 
OA'i it 1 -, angered or akirmcd, sSo^tliat it ghes a m fal warning to tho?e who 
might otlurwise endanger their safety by appioadiing the sj[K)t wl.cie the rattle> 
snake lies couched in anger. 

The very look of tlm rattlc'^nake is ATiionous; ^biit the Water vij[>cr (CencMit 
ph'itorus) is quite as iioisonoiis, thmgh nob of so menacing an aspect. It is 
{mother American spociis, and derives its name frrm its love of water, being 
U:>u.illy found on the banks of liAor'^, lakes, swamps, and simiku; localitus. In its 
native state it feeds chiefly on fiblie^, but it, will cat giiiaea-pigs, rats, mice, bJids, 
or reijtilcs. The speciraciib in the Keptilo Room first entered ilio Avoiid in the case 
which they uoav inhabit. I belioAe tliat their orfj^inal number w tis five. AUhongh 
perfectly friendly among theiiiselvos, the water vipcis arc very quaiTclsome when 
placed in the same cage with other species of sinjkcs. Ill America this serpent is 
also knoAvn by the names of Water mocassin and Cotton ijioiitlu 

T!io next g^roup of snakes is a\c11 represented by the common .Viper, or Adder, of 
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England. The specimens in the case are not wdl colourodf the distinctive black 
chain along the spine being hardly perceptible, and the whole surface looking as if 
dusted with flour. Tliis appearance is found in many other specimens, and is 
occasioned by the close, hot atmosphere of the case. Let my readers remember 
that if they happen to meet a little snake, with a row of black spots running along 
its back, they have met a viper, and will do wisely if they suffer it to pass unmo¬ 
lested. I do not advise that it should be killed, because it may, possibly, serve 
some useful purpose, and it is always a pity to take away life witliout some valid 
reason. 

The dreadful Puff adder {Clotho arielam) belongs to this family. This fearful 
snake inhabits South Africii, and has a habit of grubbing itself into the sand, so 
that its dusky fonn is scarcely perceptible. The bite of this snake is always fatal, 
and the poison, when removed from its glands and rubbed on arrow-points, retains 
its deadly powers uninjured. The virulence of the poison is, however, extremely 
variable, for when the spceiinen in the Reptile Room strikes a rabbit or a guinea- 
pig, the victim sometimes falls dead at once, and sometimes lives for a quaitcr of 
an hour or twenty minutes. 

We now come to the great Boa family, of whicli we shall find ssvcral represen¬ 
tatives. None of tlieae snakes are venomous, but kill their prey by crashing it in 
the folds of their muscular bodies. Two of the boa tribe are placed near each 
other, and a third inny be seen in the case at the left hand of the entrance. Tliey 
all prefer marshy places, where they lie in wait for their ])rey, fixing themselves by 
the tail to some tree, and so having a i)oint of resistance on which to haul when they 
seize their prey. In ca])tivity, tlie^e horjjcnts aro remaikable lor a singular disease 
which n»ostly appears in the mouth, looking like white inoukl, and lo<miing the 
tooth so that tiny esn be rubbed out of the jaws witJi a finger. On one oc'casion 
this disease attacked one of th(»se snakes in the back, and was removed by the keeper, 
who cut it out with a sharp knife, and cured the patient. The pythoness,” lately 
60 fashionable, belojigf, to the family of the bo.is. 

The Yellow sirake of »Tainaica {C/n'lahothrny hmf'nafiis) may be seen listhssly 
hanging on the branches, fold after fold luoix^d carelessly over the boughs, and the 
head reposing amid tlic folds, llie negrow are fond of the flesh of the yellow 
snake, and ciflploy the fat as a medicine. 

'file NatricidsB are well reja'esentod by the common Gras.s-snake {Tropidovotu^ ^ 
jiatrijr), a creature that is loo familiar to requiic notice. There is a curioiH vari^'ty 
of this snake in whh h the yellow collar dee|)Ciid into ruddy orange. Tlie rivt r 
i.uake (T. fjnincnnciafft^) of India is a’.other species of the same genas, and i- 
remarkable for its extreme vaiiability of colour, vvliich luu caused it to be (l<‘scrib<‘ ‘ 
under many different titles. At least seven varieties are known and rec onle'l. 'J li 
“new” BriiUh snake, the CoroiicUa, Wtis in the room a few wet'ks ago, but 1.» 
lately died. I saw*it junt after its decease. 

Two allied species are next in onler, the one being the JEaCuUpian snake (Cnhii ' 
jEaculapti), so culled bcHiausc it iadhe sixiciesw'ith wu'ch the health-giving oadiK'Mis 
of iE-sculapius Wi\s entwined. This creature is bi ownish-gi*ey above and yellow 
below, with a lighjxjr spit on ca^i side of the neck. The second si>ccies is the Four- 
striped snake (EinpJushuaicrridiatus)^ a rcddisli-browri species, with two black 
Streaks along each* side, f Both of these snakes arc European. 
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Tlie Dark-green snake (Zamenis ati^mrens) is anotlxer of the harmless serpents, 
and is rather variable in colour, its hues being dark green, Wack, brown, or olivd, 
with a vast number of tiny light streaks. Like the grass snake of England, it 
feeds mostly on frogs. It is a native of Europe, and is found ratlu*r identifully in 
the southern parts of the Continent. Most of the Euroi)can snakes in the Zoological 
Gardens have been brought from Dalmatia. 

The two last samples of snakes in the Reptile House are venomous, one of them 
having obtained a world-wide rc]jutation for the virulence of its poison. 

The Black Australian viper is rather a handsome species, having an olive back, 
a crimson belly and sides, and a number of short black bare across the undersurface, 
caused by the dai’k edges of the scales. It has a grooved fang in front, and a few 
smaller, but not grooved, fangs behind. 

The last of the siuikcs in this house is the well-known Cobra di capello {Naja 
tripuduins). All the cobras are notable for the singular structure of the neck, 
which is capable of being distended until it foims a hood-like appendage to tho 
head. Tlie skin and tissues are vciy elastic, and the rib-bones of tho fore part of 
the body are rather long, and can be raised so as to sup])ort the “ hood.” 

Thcl e are several species of cobra found in Afiica and the East Indies, the latter 
locality being the home of present si>ecics. It U vi^ry varia])le in colour, some 
wx or seven varieties being already recognised. 

I had intended, when setting al)out this article, *o give an account of tho 
Amphibia which are preserved in the Reptile Room. As, however, I have more than 
tilled the allotted space, I most rehictanlly leave the amphibia to another oi>por* 

laiiity. 
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2d.—HISTOBICAL ENIGMA. 

A COTJBAGEOXJS young Roman, who, vlien a foreign king berieging^bia native iUy, 
determined to die or kill this sovereign. He failed in bis design; and, when brought V'^ore 
tlio monarch to answer for his conduct, informed him, without reservo, of his country end object, 
at the same time thrusting his right hand into a firo burning on the altar before him. “ You 
see,” cried ho, ** how littlo I regard the severest punishmMit your cruelty can inflict. A Roman 
knows not only how to act, hat how to suffer. I am not the only person you Lave to fc||r. Throe 
hundred Roman youths like mo have conspired for your destruction; theroforo prepare for their 
attempts.” The king, astonibhed at his intrepidity, gencrousl.v ordered this fearless youth to bo 
conducted back to Rome, and offered the besieged conditions of pcaco. 


1. A celebrated man, burnt for his religion, 
who, when hound to tlio stake, first hold his 
right hand over tlic flames until it was eii 
tiiely consumed, crying out, **This hand has 
offended.' 

*2. An Emperor of Rome, who, when a candi¬ 
date for the empire, entered tlio sciiato lioimc, 
and addressed those who were assouiblud in the 
fallowing speech:—“Fathers, j-on want an em¬ 
peror, and I am the most fitting person j'ou can 
choose.” 

3. A Roman, who bore the proud title of tho 
first Christian emperor. Tho reason of hi'i con- 
veision was lliis event:—Maiching against a 
tyiant, ho suddenly saw in the nir a cross, sur¬ 


rounded by those words, traced in letters of fire: 
“ By this sic[u thou shalt conyucr.” ♦ 

4. A iioblemnu, impiisoncd by an English 
Ling, and afterw.ivds hchcaded. The Friiico of 
Wales favoured him, and used to say, “ Sure 
no Ling but my father "would keep sudi ft biid 
ill a cage,” 

.*5. Which of tlio Ctcsars wruto the letter cou- 
taniing these memorablo word.s: “Vtni, vidi, 
vici ?” 

C. A celebrated writer who lived in tho 
eightc'*ntb century. When on his death-bed ho 
sent for bis son-in-law, the Kail of Warwick (who 
was an iiifidd), to whom bo said, “ Ihave sent for 
I jou that }on may see how a Christian can die.” 


Of each name now tho fifth letter lake; 

When \ouVo done .-.o, then soon jou will see, 
Tho ai'"'wer jou re sure to find out; 

It a xmzzlo no longer will bo. 


CnAR.^I)ES. 


24. 

Against advice, one gloomy night, 

Scarce Letdiug wbiic / bad to say. 

My second went, attired in white, 

To join some fiiendb a mile away. 

She lost my first, so bho came back; 

Sbu'd blip])C(l into a mnddy l^ile. 

She went out vlutcj but came in Had ; 

Xt serred her right: bho was my whole. 

25. 

What is that sound the silenco breaks? 

*Tis mnilial music, loud and clear. 

An army comes: the fiim groniididiakf s 
With their measured tread, as my whole 
appear. ? ^ , 

Their waving p'ames,^heir hcliJl'fs Iriglit, 
rroclaim my sccond^s in my first; 

My whole is, tf^o, my first in fight, 

Aft headloj^g ou the foe they burst. 


25 . 

O’er distant hills the rising moon 
The evening mist disported; 

And, beaming ladiaut from her tbion% 
She i>laijily showed my first. 

A horseman, inw sec u by her light, 
Appi'oaehed with headlong 6pe<‘(1; 
And, ab he pjssed, my second said, 

To urge his foaming steed. 

For his lady-lovo still waited, 

Though the frysting hour was pa-t 
My w'bolc .<lie was, in tnilli, hccuujO 
Ho was my third and last. 

27. 

Ofttimes you'll find, laid up in storO| 
Within my first, my second. 

In talcs of love, and deeds of w'ar, 
Quito fair my whole is reckoned* 

_ 
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^Yllat tirm dues tins K^piescut ? 


, 29.—TRANSPOSITION. 

RUSSNEA.—A PartLiau goncral of most cousnmmato ability. lie was brave, rcmaikaUy 
baudsouic, well bkillcd m militur} affairs, aud, in wealth aud antlioiity, ue\t to ilio king himself. 
Rut ho was put to death by bis niigi-atcful bo\cr< igu, who was jtalous of his fame aud power. 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS, 


30. The City of London m.idc the Princess 
Alexandra a present of the >alue of ^0,O00Z. 
Snjiposo they had quen hei half the ainonut in 
mw gold bovojcigus—lOj;; of which cwtly 
wogli 1 lb, Troj—they would probably ha\e 
giv.n her about lier own weight of standard 
.gild. If this supposition bo coir.rt, what is 
about her weight 

dl. The lollow ill" wore the (*oiisu'> returu&of 
population in tin United Kingdom of Gieat 
ihitaiu and Lelaiid m ISdl and Ittbl 

JSril. 1801. 

England and YVuks , 17,9I7,ri09 20,IK)G,2I1 
. . . 0.601,b’.'lO 6,701,:,1.3 

^i^iotland . . . 2,.S8a,373 3^(»2,‘i91 

C I'uur 1 1 Islands . 113,126 11«,117 

\Nliat was the total iuciease of population in 
LngUnd, Scotland, and Wales duiiug the 10 
It.'US 1851 to 1801? 

35h In England and Wales tbero were, in ISv’l, 
61J,iU6 moro females than males. How many 
were thero of each sex ? 


I 33. ScYCu times Johnny’s ago is equal to ton 
I times Mam ice’s, but in two mo.’c years Joliuny’a 
ago will bo to Maui ice’s as four is to three. 
AYhat is the age of eiuli'^ 

3 1 . Said Mum ICO to Johnny, ** If you giro me 
o of your postage-stamps I slinU have as 
many as you.” “ Ay,” leplied Johnny; “ aud 
^ if jon pivo mo 10 of yours I bhail have twicu as 
many us you.” How many had each ? 

I 3,1. When Joliniiy hsd collected 193 stamps, 
j of lalues varjing from a fai thing to Is. 4d. 
each, and the a\ciage laluo of tho whole about 
the nicau between these, hi exchanged them for 
a pistol woilh 6s. What did fie give for the 
latter more tnan its value? 

30. Johmi^ and Maui lee, rair}uigmy carpet- 
ba", of 4.S 321 Jbs. weight with contents, to the* 
lailway-stutiou by means of a cuid tiedtotiie 
ba j, b.'\o their bauds in a boiizontal line, below 
winch the lAg hangs G inches, and the lo.igtU 
of cord from Johnny’s baud to tho bag is 10 
inches, from Maurice’s ll'G02, Emd tbc shore 
of the bnidcn Lonio by cochigcntleman. 


Akswees to CrtiRAPFS, drc. {Pa(fc%i 127 am? c 12S.) 
C. Rich-ard L—E-bro—Li-ma—Eu-phiates. 

RioiinuEu. 

7. Vitellitts-Edwoid III.—Solon—T^ndalo 
. Qiasscd by Julius C.esar when Icad- 

“g hia finny to l{ome)-lxoland-Socrate8. 

» ESTftlfl. 

Words. 


9. H^osly is the host policy. To be read— 
Houcst E—IS the best —Pidly sigh. 

10. Martiu-golo— Martiiigalc. 

31. NaakiN-AlairvE -fi*itcR (the Gioat)— 
OpoitO—l^lbyan 3isert--JEcbataua—Oder— 
Nasoby. The iniiii&a formiNapolcon; the finulfl 
of the first four, Nero. \ 
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87.—HISTOKICAIi ENIGMA. 

A colobraied prime ministoi of a vriso and gioat fl^malo Bovoreiga. Hie faTOUiite maxim vtas 
“ Knowledge is nevor too dtir '* Take tho fiist syUablts of the ihst and second names, and tua 
last syllablo of tho thud, theso, ronnocted, giie tho ansa or. 


1 An English poot, horn in 1005, and tho 
ne])hew of tho patriot Hninpdtn He di<«ploasod 
James I, ]omcd tho paityof Charles I, but 
retmnod «o England dm mg Ciomaella inlt, 
and mote a pant g)iiL on him On the Hestora 
tion, he gamed the faionr of CharlosSU , and 
also a rote m his praiso ITt was very witty 
One day ClmiUs II r^pioachod him with 
having wnthn better verses m praiso ol Ciom 
Will than those ho hod composed on himstlf 


Hoicpliod, ^*Poeisal\\a3s sneecod much hotter 
in hotiou tliau in tiutli ’ 

2 A Biiush possc<7Siou, whoso name means 
lion s town ” It liai hotn in the possession of 

tho English smee 1819, lias a flouiishing tiado, 
and has been termed ** Tho paiadiso of Indio, 
and tho abode of health '* 

3 A ronut} in Engl ind Its iiamo is deiived 
from two Anglo Saxon woids, winch mean ** a 
wild animal and “ ahodo.*' 


88.-ILLUSTUATED PROVERB. 



nb lOKJUL* IMCMV 

Th^ third letters of the following uumC'. guc that ol a Oku in pliilosopT /‘p, one of the seven 
sages of Gic<cc His natuo place haiing hctn laLcn by C}jhb, all the iiihabitnuts, m llnir 
flight, took with them thoir ^alii^bl s ho alone took nothing ^\hLU asked the ir ison, he 


replied, “All mine 1 carrj with me ’ 

1 A Roman famed f n lutcgntj of whom his 
enemy declared pubktlj, “It is casur to turn 
thp sun from its couise tbm him from tht 
path of honour' 

2 A battle fought by a King of England 
against the French \^icn both fhdes were 
drawn out, and ready to .engage, they sc f mod 
afraid to be^pn, aim ga/id on cail other in 
(lienee, neither wiSBiug to| make theviist onset 
At last the Emg If England, perccning this, 
cned out, “My fiends, since they will not 


brgin, it IS onrs to set the example Como on I 
and tho Bhsscd liiuitv 1« oni piolettioiil 
“Tpourthis, snjs the histoiian, “tho whole 
ariU 3 set foiwaid with a shont 

J An Eiiglibh Img, whose last woid was, 
“Rcmombei ♦ 

4 A Roman emporor, who, finding his end 
appronchmg, cm d ont, “ An emporor ought to 
dio standing,' and, raising himself on bis feet, 
be expired in tho arms of those who sustain d 
him 
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CIIAPIER V. 

J xt I IloU I il to my sonit b by the s ht of n i f >ot I tli') om i* {3 nt 1 n lli it Tom Cox 

I a fellow taptiM — J he Suit 11 jImi\if d ah 1 huiut—A\ e "ic c 111 icd to Die 11 iti 1 h d < f 
ria^mdano—^Wofiiid tint thculuU of the uihibi iiit'* lesil niidtr OijjL jool—t)ui tieit 
meut hy the dottoi—i go to 1 itlit, aud no ftUhtd m \ liuri> 

I say that 1 icfiAOKtl fioiii the soii^.clt’^s condition into ^^l itli tlio blow 
of tin* atone club had cist me, I bt^ th\t \ n^ too litudl con^timlion may 
>0 appln d to the tApiCb'sion, iny utoTCiy, linked, I's aciy Sjadiiah ainl n ould, I 
nc no doubt, lui‘\o been c\cu mou iioti icUd 1 ut fo| tho cxeiini it&i^ !> iin 111 my 
^ aim, thrfjiigh which, as bcfoie mentioned, some*iufhiii l*id tlaii'^t hn lU‘^ty 
*" 1 ^ u. My feet were bound together, and my hands, diawii iKhind liy he id, wcio 
f*cr\ed the feame, and it unluckily h i]>pened that T w is lying on my (\m ice'll ' Ic, 
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and with the weight of my heavy head on my arm. The pain tliat this pohiiion 
occasioned at length brought such life back to me that 1 languidly opened my eyes. 

The first spectacle which they encountered was the naked legs of the rowers, 
who did not fight, but kept their seats at their paddles ready to maiioemic the vessoi 
into such convenient points as the captain might direct. In the sight in question 
there was, however, nothing very alarming, for my head was in such a whirligig 
shite, that, beyond the fact that they were legs, and black, and that there weie i 
goodish number of them, they SOTvod in no w ise to aid me in the realisation of my 
rondition; nay, at present, so nmited wms my power of eoiupreheiijaion, and so 
bcuimibed my Stases, that the double row of black legs became objects of tiivial 
speculation and amusement. I noted how broad was the heel of this foot, how 
the toes of this cuiled under, and how that one big toe amongst the number had 
altogether lost its nail, and 1 piuzled thu little brains that weie hi wDiking condition 
to find the ica'-on why. Had the unliieky toe been trodden on ? Had the owner 
saerificed the nail to ill-fitting boot'i? Had it been chipped off by a spcai 
This last suggestion came, no doubt, rather fiom iny owui speaiecl arm than fiom 
the head wliioh rt.>ted on it. 

Tivseiitly, howe\ cr, as my but halt-coiisclous cye» waiideic'*! among the black 
and naked feet and toes, tliey rested on something that instantly nstoiod them to 
pel feet wnikolulness, and, iiKlocd, loosed all my soiifcoh, as ilioiigli prcnion^l^ l»ound 
witii a thong, and the sud thong hvl now bmst. I could Miicll the int»*leial)l» 
close luss that pomaded the pi aim, and to which the bdge-watci ami the gieas^' 
withwhieh the bodies of the sa\age men weie aimintcd laig(»ly conliibutt'd. I 
could hi ill the j oiling, and jabbeTing, and ^liouTing on oveT} «lue, am I \\ hie li, lit hough 
uttered in an outlandish tongu\ w*ne unniistak<ibly the not of luto'e und 
tuiimph. Now and then—\eiy iaicly,ala-’-—1 amid heai an J m li-h \uiee wcai- 
inga big English oath, or fijiiig out m dtsi^ir that L4 anl uuivuMl pi.ijer, 
‘‘Loid, h<i\e mercy n]»oii me!” 1 cemld hear the clash of shd against U 1, the 
shaip crash of tlu pi.ateV UiVs artill ly, anl the lending and ^plintciing ot tougli 
wood, rind could fe<l the slupatwJm e IkjUoiii J lay shiver and remiplain as the 
cannon at its bows wm.s di'se.haigcsl. In an iiustaiit, I ivpcat, the tim* htale oi the 
cis('—the at hick, the unequal liglit, with it', birible ditaiK—my wounds—even uj) 
to the very indmit wli n that merciless stone* club came ‘‘ blob” on U) tin »lown ot 
my head—all wa> re^toi(\l to me, the kiy being f guat pitch of Moo I ‘-luiehiii: 
over one of the b *toie-mcntioiu‘d bku k fcet.« * 

1 raised my throbbing head a little*, and dncuvoied that the led foot deiiviHl it 
colour from a small jxiol cloie by it, and in wlueh a men’s hair was d tbUino ; it 
w^as hair of a pecuhai colour*, and I iccoginscd it imin diately; it belonged to dom 
Cox, and Tom Cox’s head it was th.it was the fountaiii-liead oi the* cinnson stic.ini 

Was poor Tom alive or dead *? lliis became Avith mo a A^ery seiious oomidera¬ 
tion, inAoh ing more hopeis and fears than ever I thought to find the greedy Stej)iie^> 
Avater-boy the* s ibj<-ct of. Be'aiing in mind Cajdam Pi escot’s spee*ch to the ciew ol tlu 
Sultan,that the captive of tlioD^Mk jiiratc j»re''er\’ecl from deathAV'a' iiiA^aiuiblv dooim d 
to skiAoiy, it was evident that tlieic existed no iimnodiate intention of Lilliiig me; 
thercfoio I migi'it re'gard iieim-tual Imndago as my certain doom, and hoAvmueli 
casifT might liis nu4laiicholy]btite be borne with one of one’s own pomitryme'u fer 
a companion !l As far as might be judged, hoAvcver, by the stillness of liis Iu‘ad, 
Tom Cox wajAieyond fiuthcr ptrscoution; but if so, unlcps tlicsc Avretchts wanted 
f cl 7 i 
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liiin to cat, it seemed unlikely that they would allow Uioir already crowdal ship to 
be lumbered by his carcass; besides—and I am ashamed to confess the reflection 
caused mo at the time considerable satisfaction—lorn Cox was a very cunning 
fellow, l^ue, licha<l mended considerably since tbc good mate of tlio ^Margaret bad 
taken him in band; but I felt convinced that be bad enougb of bis old nature 
remaining to sbam dcatb or anything else likely to servo bis aims. It chanced, 
however, that I was not to bo k'^pt very long in suspense as to IMastcr Cox's con¬ 
dition, for the captain of our prabu presently gave an order that concerned the 
boatmen, and the one with tbc rctl foot, finding Bmt bis actions wore likely to bo 
ijiipcdc*<l by the young man’s prostrate form, grasped him by tbc hair, and sosAviing 
his body round that his head wiis brought to within a foot of min? oun, and at the 
i-ame instant my cars were deliglited to make out Tom Cox’s voice coiibigning the 
iiiflian who had served him to eternal inmlslimcnt. • 

“ Not tluit it’s any use talking to such ignorant licatlions,W'ho don't even mider- 
f land as inueli English as to know when you swear at ’em. I w'ish IheyM throw 
1 ie over the side; I’d better be dead and among iny dead mates than alive and 
alme among this ]»rccioiu cannibal cvew\*’ 

“ (’Il"i'v up, Tom,” I .Slid, in an undertone. “ Not fxuite alone, &hi])niate; you 
1 eer liked mo over much, I know; but since we arc both in the same strait, it 
■ jiis 10 me we had better shake liamks and be fiiend'?.'’ 

He uirned his head as 1 addressed him, and showed me d face jiale as a shroud, 
’id all encircled with red, very frightful to kv»k on, but still with so much delighted 
.n Yemeni and gratitude in it that JL thoimlit 1 had never seen it so xdeasaut. 

AA iij'i! yoii, Reuben raid he. “ AVell, now, the Lord really is kinder to a 
1 ‘Ilow tliau he d'''er\es. I’ve found it so a do/eu tiim'S since that precious good 
of fi lln\v, IMr. Jones, fuvL i)Ut mo up t(^ it, but it never catnc down on me so 
: )iij a this. Fiiends we are, Rcu; but as for shaking hands, llu'sc—but I 
^ .ii't .‘.wear any more, that I've made u]) iny mind to—tlierv* tbundeiing ri'^cah 

• ' ' tuaii d you better than nu‘ if ihey’vo left you x^jivcr to shako a hand, or a foot 

• Iibi ]• I'jii bound fore and aft, Reii.” 

So am I, I replied, “ although I forgot it wdicn I made the offer. They 

1' 'n't Iiavv‘ lioi u so xiavtii iilar, Ibongh, as they’ve seivod one of my aru's in .such a 
w iImI, if I iijobi wjitc my owm di%ebargc out of their de\ilish hand^with it, the 
thill" couldn't be done.” 

“ dial’s precious bar<l on a youngster who didn't do them any barm,” said Tom. 
It was quite certain that be bad not seen mo wdtb the cook's cleaver, and 
I was very glad that be bad not, otlierwise h(» miglit have been able to confirm a 
■i i>ici()n of mine that I Juul buit more tlian one uaktKl Dyak, and that to a cond- 
derablc extent. I’m sure I boi>e it was not so. I only know that the villain's back 
wuo tow^ards me, and that in another raomcni poor IMr. Patcbing^would have been 

el«"fl, from bis diouldcr to his chest wdih that ten’ible kiis, had I not-but there, 

I'titpaas; asl have before olseiTal, on g-ucb occasions one s memory is not to 
bo relied on. ^ 

“ Is the hurt to your ann the only one you’ve got, Reu ?” asked Tom Cox. 
“AVell, there's something tbc matter with my .right knee, bul I don’t exactly 
know what,” repbed I You seem in bad case, too, Tom.” ' 

“ There you're mistaken, my lad,” said he. “ It aint a thingi to brag about, 
but 1 shot one fellow over tbc ship’s side, and scattered tlic brains v'f another wutb 
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the butt of my picnjo; and, as you may see, IVc como off with as mere a scratch on 
the side of the head as one mi^dit get in a forksal row,” 

As the reader may imagine, I was considerably astonished to hoar liim talk so, 
as, from the very beginning of our whispered conversation, I had been aware that 
one of his cars was shaved off as neatly as though a hospital surgeon had performed 
the job. 

I BuppoiO you can sc*e the scratch ?” said Lo, seeing that I was gazing very 
hardly at his head. “ Is it a doci) ” 

‘‘ There’s one thing, Tom,” rejSled I, “ that will never need scratching again as 
long as you live, and that’s your right car; it s sliced off as clean as a carrot-top.” 

Iliis bit of information coming so suddenly on the poor fellow seemed for a 
moment (piite to overcome him. Ilis white face flashed red with rage and indigna¬ 
tion, and, quite forgetful of liis good rox>oliilion not to swear any more, he turned 
towards the oarsmen and abused them in so hearty a manner, that, had they been 
able to understand but half of wdiat he said, it might Lave gone hard with liiiu. As 
it was, they seemed lo attribute the sudden oiitl)ui*st to the pain of his wound, and 
one of the oarsmen compassioniitely took from his own head a strip of greasy rag 
and bound it round Master Cox’s, thereby iiolhing improving either liis \ er-'onal 
ai>j>oarance or his temper. Indeed, so ludicrous a figure did Tom cut w hen the 
savage had adjusted the bamlagc to his faucj', that 1 could not forb(‘ar congratu¬ 
lating him on posso^^taiug the liaudsomest figure-head in the ship. I never i>aid fo 
SLYCvely for a joke in all uiy life. 

I begin to think, young fellow, that you haven’t yet seen all the figure-heads 
aboard this vessel,” said I’om s*niuudy. “ PVaps you are not aw’^aro of the awful 
jiile of heads without figures—heads of old at plaintaiiees and fiiends—lliey'vi* 
got aboard this iloatirg fjlaiightor-hoiueV” 

I began to fear that the lo s of hh oar bad set Tom’s head w'aiuhring. 

‘•I ilon't exactly undorK>Uul you, Tom,’' I replied. “\VJiat Iic\ids are jon 
speaking of V” 

“ Look, if you ran, tow’ards the muLliipa partition and down in the lighl-lnnd 
corner,” whi'^pered ho. “ I can toll you woll enough where to find ’em, for I had 
my face that way when tlic fir^t two ■were chucked do\vn, and counted 'em one by 
one as the rest -were brought in, till 1 was gLid to clo^^c my eyes and koi'p ’em shut.” 

R:ii:iing my head cantioualy, I looked in the direction indicated by Tom Cox, 
and could scarcely r(*pross a cry at the dreadful sight that met my eyes. There, in 
the corner, indeed a heap of hiiiuau heads, ^uvcii in number, the faces ot four 
of w'liieli were toward'* me, and instantly recognised, despite the marks of violent 
death by which each vras disljortod. Topmost of the buried pile was the head d 
our lady passenger, and so it was well placed, os its beautiful long blown cuiK 
(which many a time, as I w'ait(*d at the captain’s table, had caused iny heart to 
lluitcr With aduuratiou) hung down and over the other ghastly heals, paitly con¬ 
cealing the fcatuios. Attached to the brown ringlets by a long copper luiir-piu 
w'as a tag of rod cloth, placed tjicre, as 1 sui>posc, 1 y the rullian whoso spoil the 
lady’s head was, tliut ho might know his owm. 

I have said tfiat the brown purls hung about the other heads, jiaitly concealing 
them; only partly, however. It was ca«iy enough to mako out the rcnind face of 
Captain Prescotjwith his mouth still ajar, as though his decapitation had taken 
Ijlacc at the ver/ moment of his giving some inqiorlant order. There was the 1 ngi 
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sallow face of my friend the tea-merchant, and tlio hig black woolly head of 
Pompey the cook. No face of the whole number looked so awful as the African’s, 
and this not so mucli because it was black, or that it betrayed in a shocking way 
the manner of its death; on the contrary, it looked like a live face, and this it was 
that made it so terrible among the others that were so very dead: the eyes were 
oiicn, and a grin parted his lips, showing his double row of c loscly-sct white teeth, 
and in his w'ool the OAvner of tlie head had stuck a wliite feather, giving it quite a 
holiday air. 

Knowing nothing of the manners and customs of these savages, or tlieir 
pocidiar and invariable mode of treating tlic licads of such as foil l>y tlieir hand in 
battle, I thought to be sure that they must be cannibals, and that our reservation 
from death was a mere matter of larder convenience; still, on the other hand, it 
seemed strange that, in the case of the slain of our ships, the hei^, the most incon¬ 
siderable i)art of the carcass in the eyes of the ordinary butcher, should be iiteserved, 
and the rciiiaiuder wasted. To my hori-or, I found < hat 'J'oin Cox, Avhcu questioned 
on the subject, quite agreed AAith me that om* doom Avas the spit or pot; and when 
I ll‘^kcd him, did he not tlxiuk it rather strange that the bodies and not the Jioads of 
our friends should be saved, ho gave me no comfort by replying that he saw nothing 
strange about the business, as no doubt the bodies of the uiibjrtunate crew 'were 
jioiiiCAvluTO safely stoAved au'ay for the use of the captain and his officers, the 
heads being the ]»a‘qnibites of the coinmone*' sorb. 

^leanv^hile, md during this Avhispercd conA*crsation betAveen Tom (’ox and 
myself, the piiatos liad not been idJe. Although, hoAA'CAer, the yelling cou- 
tii ued aj loud as ever, the firiiig from the bra'-s guns liecamo gradiwlly Ic.-s 
la-isk, and presently ceased altogi'lher, as did, CAery sounil of an I'higlrdi 
voice, or token that any one capable of speaking it was hfb ah/c on boaid our 
uuku'ky ship; indeed, there suddenly aioso a more fiiglitfid yelling than eviT, 
aeeonquniod by the danging of gongs, and we needed no telling that the pirates’ 
\utoiy A\as complete. 

Then bi'gan the vv^ork of id tinder. Like vultures round a dead camel the pralnis 
s^^armed about the Sultan, and, leaving only the rowers and the prif'omTrt on 
binrd, the rest of ilio vilLuiis hastened to board her, taking possession of bats and 
boxes—indeed, everything portable—and hauling thtan down with Fit„h adevilkh 
gobble of jokes and laughter jvs made what little bloo<l tluit remained in the two 
poor piToneif? run cold to liear, bnlve Tom Cox gi'imly declariiig that, if A\e were 
to have a l')ng continuance of this baibarons din, they wore welcome to his other 
ear, and that as soon as they pleased to lop it o^. 

rrcsently, however, there was a panic among the Tiobbers. The Eabel of sound 
ccaseil, giving place to one single woixl, which was utteicd in every vaiicty of tone, 
as AV'ell by rowers as fighters, the former weaving their arms and pointing at scanc- 
tliing wdth gostmes of the greatest alarm, ‘kJ/u’” was the word as*far as wt could 
make it out; but who or what “api” wts, was a sore puzzler. Certainly it caiTicd 
with it a most petent meaning, for, crying “ Api^ apil” the fighting men of our 
l)ralm came timibling bade into her as though Satan himsidf was at their heels, 
while all around were sounds of heavy sjJaslungs in the watolr, occasioned citlu*r by 
living bodies or tlie bales and boxes abandoned while but half-free of the ship from 
which they were being taken. ^ 

"VVliat could “apr mean? Could it le the lingo of tlicho sa xigos for ship? 
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Was there a ship in sight? an English man-of-war, perhaps, coming to our rescue. 
In our bewilderment, and forgetting that the calm still continued, we tliought that 
this might bo the solution of the mystery; but we were soon undeceived. A smell 
that was not of burnt gunpowder assailed our noses, and a sound that is like no 
other. Crack! crackle! crackle! It was clear enough now. “Api” meant “fire.” 
The Sultan was in flames, and, as columns of black smoke rolled sluggishly above 
her, the prahus sheered off. 

Now, as the \igorou&ly-]ilied paddles l)orc us rapidly from the burning ship, 
did we begin to realise to the fullest our woeful plight. Althougli it may be true 
enough that our prospects were not a bit more melancholy at this moment than a 
half-hour before, it liad nut till now seemed so completely all over with us. 
Hopeless as had been the struggle going on between oui* people and tl)eir people, 
still it teas a striurgle, and, by a miracle, the weaker might be victorious, and 
released from our pciilous po'sition. Now, however, even this feeble glimmer of 
hope was extinguy icd; the bloody vTOck ot the good ship was abandoned to the 
flames hich had seized her, and we were being borne aw'ay lioj)eiessly as sparrows 
in the talons of a kite! So overwhelmed w^as I as 1 so reflected, that my tears, 
which had been j)ont up since ilie time when I was recovering from my ibncss on 
board the Margaret, began to flow abundantly. As for my companion, he wms oik' 
of tlioso whose natuies seem rather to parch lliau to soften under the iiiflncnee of 
sorrow; but still, if one might judge by his closely-shut eyes, and the groans and 
husky noiocs he w^as continually making, his dL-mal apprehendons were of a piece 
with mine own. 

On sped our prahu (the otlioi*^, as we could hear, keejung her close company) 
for fully thiee Lours, duiing which time Tom and I cxi hanged but few word^. No 
doubt wcw*< 10 intimidated by the comparative cpiiet that now prevailed, though 
for that matter our liciwls lay so close together that wt might have coMensed h' 
w'hispers, and they not have overluMrd, c\en Ji.id they nndcistood our language. 

Although, however, they could not converse with us, they.understood sigii^^ 
readily enough, as Tom (.Jox unluckily found to his cost. It ha]»pencd tJiat he was 
more cxpcifc.ed to the snn tlian I wa'^, and, w hat with the heat and the worry of hi® 
wound, grew very Ihiuty; and presently, liiiding one of the row^ors regarding him, 
Tom optnedThis mouth, and humbly cxprc^^eil his great w'ant of a drink of water. 
'I'hc only reply, howeviT, to liis d(‘iiirc was a PQ^uirt of oaliva, accurately aimed by 
the disgusting fellow at 2 )Oor Tom’s ehetk, and which exj.loit elicitc'd the laughti r 
of such of the sooty vilkiins as chanced to wdtness tho lilthy tih k. 1 perceived, by 
the sudden lowering of Tom’s Inows, that las will w^as good to give the fellow the 
full benefit of all the Billingsg.iti' at liis command;. but, in a hasty whisper, 1 
enjoined Iiim to kcq) his temper, fearing that, if we showed ourselves fit objects for 
the amu'^emciit of such a crew, wc should, in all jirobability, have a bad time of it. 
So Tom contented liiinself by concentrating his wrath within the coiniinss of a few 
bncf and powerful expressions, which he directed at the chief aggres.sor, on whom, 
however, from his ignorance of the English tougi they w^ere happily lost. 

In tho coiirae of tho afteinoon wc neared what I aftorw'arda discov’cred to bo 
theh-landof JMagindano, to which iiiratical jiort, it apxioaicd, our captors belonged. 

**I think wc aio near laud, Tom,” whisxjcrcd T eagi*ily. 

“ Are wcV” ^luswxred he with misciablc indifT< i*ence. 

I think I Ciiu hear the people shouting on tlic shore, Tom." 
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“ Very likely; wliat docs it matter ?” 

“ I tell you what, Tom,” urged I, anxious to rouse him from the melancholy 
condition of mind into which he had fallen; if it be true that we are either to bo 
eaten or to become slaves, very much will depend upon ourselves as to which fate 
will befall us. If wo show ourselves crippled and near to death’s door, it may 
appear more convenient to these rascals to push us fairly in than to trouble them¬ 
selves about our ciire or the chance of our living bodies fetching a price that shall 
remunerate them. Now, I'm more damaged than you, Tom; and though, as 1 
assure you. my arm shoots and burns as though it were in an oven, and my 
woundal leg is not the most comforbiblc, I shall put a light face on the matter, 
and make as though I thouglit nothing of such trifles. And unless you have come 
to have so poor an opinion of yourself as that you arc only fit to become a roast or 
bioil, T should advise you to adopt the same course. Besides, has it slipped your 
consideration, Toiti, that in the other prahus there may be shipmates of ours 
'whom wo may bo very glad to sec ?” 

This la«^t view of the matter sccMued to afford him more comfort than any otln r, 
and he became from that moment much more contented and clu'cifiil. 

By Jiliia time wc were fairly into port, ami the rowers and crew ])roeecrlod to 
land the ifluuder amid the rejoicing acclamations of tlie inhabitants ot the inland 
who w ere a'lscnibled on the shore. Tlie seven human heads were not forgotten: 
indeed, they were evidently regarded as no iuconskkrablo portion of the booty, and 
^^ere the pro})orty, not of the common sailors or the rouers, but of the loaders and 
chief men in command. As the projuictors of the ghastly trophies assembled round 
t’ 0 lulo and sehoted each Iris o^vn,*hc behaved tOTvaxds it uith none of that coar».c 
brnUdily that might have been expected, especially when their conduct towards 
the living ounerg of the craiiimns was taken into consideration. I expected to sec 
each Lcatl seized by its hair and so carried off; but the pirates ob&crved much 
reremoiiy: they cucleavourod to siuootli the tangled locks, and then, with great 
c«uc, attached a string to them, and tied them to the belt at their waist. The owner 
of the hea<l with the brown ringlets I expected to see especially careful of his prize; 
but the savage in question was no admii'cr of silken tresses, and finding that, 
dro(iping down to rhe floor, he was rn clanger of being tripped up by them, he 
caught them up, and, whipping out liis knife, swed them off, and flung them o^er 
the u<lc. AVc now had an opirortnnity of iii'^pectiiig the three {>f the sevou fares 
w'o had not yet seen; but ileatli bad so ctimplolely di'^guiocd them that 'wc could 
1 ot ftir ceiiain make out to wJrom they had belonged. By &o inucli of the white* 
whiskers that remained aii'stained on one of them, we guessed tliat tins wxis another 
(‘f our pa«tsongcrs; but w'c couldn't have sworn to it.^ 

The pluuder and the heads carried off, came our turn: and tw^o of the follow'*, 
coming up, cut ^he lashings that bound oiu* leg's and arms, and, wutli an insolent 
kick, intimated that we wore to rise. Tliis Torn (Jox found it ttoi very difflcult to 
do; but with me it was sadly different. My leg liad sw’oHeu very much, and bad 
grown so stiff and heavy that, had it been a leaden leg, it coul<l not have been more 
U'selobs; and the best I could accomplish, after receiving a second kick, was tf3 
serauiblo into a position w'hicli w.is half sitting, half crouching; upon which one of 
the villains roughly hauled me up, and endeavoured to stand me on my legs. But 
I was clown again cpiicker than he hid lifteil me, and hurt so ^cry much that*I 
uttoPL'd aloud fcliiiek; while, at Iho same time, tire violence dolio to iny wounds 
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caused them to stream out afresh. Tom rushed to mo and lifted me up, which the 
two pirates perceiving, they became somewhat more humane, and took nio between 
them to assist mo, while they drove Tom Cox on before. 

In this plight did I first set my foot in a country which fate had ordainal 
should become so familiar to me—a country which was to reveal to mo so much that 
was admirable as well as horrible, and was to be an abiding place for seventoeu 
years and four months—every month seeming a year ahnost, and every ycij 
a lifetime. 

As tlic n*adcr may imagine, my landing was not auspicious. After my vaiu 
boasting to Tom Cox that I would pub a liglit face on the matter, ai. 1 make beUovo 
ihat my wounds, ugly as they ai^pcared, were of such small account i^s not in the 
least to intoifere cither with myacthity or cheerfulness ((^specially the latter, as 
it seemed to me that, of all recommciulalions, that of a cheerful disposilion mn t 
be mo'^t deniable ih one doomed to pass his life in unrequited hil)Our), it came about 
tliat, so far from being a pattern of hopefulness to my companion, I could see, from 
the jjitifiil glances he was continually casting behind him, tliat my sorry ]>ligl't 
^\as biv:»king him down; indeed, as ho aftorwarib informed me, as he gazed on 
me hMiiiug my tivmbling-weight on the ariii^ of the two pirates, ho thought U 
'was all oNtr with me, and fully expected to rce mo piveidly hirk down and die 
iluTi' and tli( n. 

^Vo found the greater i>ait of the launder fiom the Sultan ]>iled on the ^liore, 
nudob‘'W‘l, bcpidoo tlio crew of the pr.dui'viliirli liad con\cyed us, many more 
who, by their di’c-i and geneial manner4, 'iiero sailors, and douhtless b(‘ioiiged Xn 
the ptj'.dt' ileet; w’o saw, too, th,tt one iiiUian bore at liis belt a white human liead, 
whieli. though too liidioUi lor leeognilion, wo IvJicw was not one of the sevui 
aln aid (mr si-i 1; but time 'was (aie field A\e mi'^^^el, eagerly as we looted about 
for it, jind that w is the M„ht of a liiiu", wliile pi I oner. Pae‘*s there w< n* in 
pl< nty, but, .ilai! they wei e all rjf th * 11 u k (T copp^ r-eolouivd sort, and it seemul 
Tv-itain that, of tlie SnU.iir.. bi'l I tiiiilx- h<, we W(ie the mi‘erablo renuiml. 
Till-’, time remained ri fiiiii lio])e lh.it t nc or more of our f llow-conntijm n 
might be ptill a1 od'd ..om • td th' ]-» Jin'!; bet this was not ncij" hkely, as ihc 
pallor' had C(^•l^ed to go to and fro, and the woik of unlading seamed at .an end. 

AVc -were kt pi for . omo t'la ‘ on th • h '.leh, mutouii led by tin' near!} -naked mob, 
whu'li crov,d<‘d ahfiut ns in a inanu' r tli it, owing tu ‘ho .abunnnable grease rubhi 1 
ov< r tl'v Ir hodier-, wa^ anything l,nl e; re ubh ; buwth mgh they jabheivd and jiointed, 
i&ud j.Ltvl lip the ihihh. n lliat they iniglit not In o the Miotv, no one did us am 
violence, 'iliis v.aa better tliaii w’o e\]»'Tt''d: ind«’fd, it liad seemed likely enough 
that, as Soon as the idamh r> wxTe infoi lilt'd of tlie d.ima / wo liad inflicted on tli' 
ll-vco and jiropeidy of thiir friends and relatives, th a\ou1i 1 turn on ih and take 
summary vtnpf'anca. On llio contrary, they cxhihitid considerable frionddiip, 
and, in one inoU^uarj, a degree of good-natiurc tliat could not have been excelled in 
IIkj mo'it civiliool countly in the -ivoild; for -we liad not bfood ihero many mimilo'. 
when a w^oman, oir/jning the blood trickling down my leg, came forwawl, and, 
enlarging the rent in my trousefe caused by the di h of the kris, examined Ur' 
w’oinid just above my Igice, and then proceeded to clicw some green leaves to a 
3pa.di, -wliich she apjili^d to my limb aa tenderly as though I had been her son. 
TJii' salve made me smart terribly at first, but in a few moments the pain subsided, 
and, -what w’lts of'muth mure imporlanco, the bleeding 1 .d entirely ce.xsed. 
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So toncliod was I at tliia kindness of the woman’s, that, forgetting that sho did 
not understand a jot of what I said, I thanked her in the hojutiosi way, as did 
Tom Cox, who, moreover, and as proving that he had profited by thegoodtoachiii'^ 
of the mate of the Marg«arct, added that she might depend that (Jod would rew'ard 
]icr for her goodness. The woman, however, seemed incline I for some more imme¬ 
diate iward, and, handling the clas])-knifo which still hung at my wiiihl, plainly 
enough iiitimatod her wish that I would give it to lier. Only too glad to convince 
her of my gratitude, without a moment’s hesitation 1 slipped the hushing of the 
hiiife and offered it; but at this one of our gauloi*s took mighty offence, an*!, 
raising las bamboo sumiiitan, dealt me a blow over tin' knuckles that made me 
tingle again, at the same time reproving me in such a bullying tone as to recall in<i 
at once to the miserable truth that now I was a slave whose very life, let alone hib 
Avorldly gear, Wfus the property ()f liis niost'‘is. 

rrcscntly the mob began to ciy out and look in a particufar diicction, as did 
we, and saw coming towards us an individual who, by liis superior dress and the 
extra massiveness of the silv'cr rings whicli adorned his arms and anhhv;, wesivr 
WMS a poi’son of some consequence; indeed, when he approached eloper, w'l at onee 
rceogujscd him as the commander of the fleet, and W'hose ve-^el w’as the fiu-t 

to be mauled by the Sultan's siK-pomuler. lie ■\va«i areoinjumiod ov sev(*ial w ho 
apjieared to be petty olfiecrs, and wlien he cam*' w'ilbin a dozen jards so of 
where we stoful, the fi'llow'S wdio had us in cii'^tofly m.uh' sigfis fi)v us to fall on our 
jjKVS and kiss the eavtli. No^>^ allbougli both Tom and I h.id nmtu.dly agreed to 
endeavour to conciliate our captom by a show of ready and cheeifiil obedicuice, w^e 
w.iv not a little astonished at tins’ monstrous request. It seemed lik(' nothing eke 
than volaiitarily subscribing to the bond that cou'^jgnel u-j sl.uei till death to tli 
iunuvant barbinians—a s(*tting of our li}»s to the dust as a f ‘al is set to tin' wmx, 
and jTf-’igniiig irrevocably all that was Cbvisliau or maiilv in us. 

* “ AVJiat do they mean, Reuben aMo‘d Tom, as the ciowd continued to 

ticiilate, to point to the ground, and in \k*’ si^LUs c f h.-dne. 

“They nic.tn that W’o arc to f«ill down and salute the e.olh b fore the mighty 
felhnv now approaching,'’ returned 1 in the s.iiiie huiiiedt whi-por. 

“ I’ll see them all-” 

'Where or what it w’as that Tom intended to ospreys that he woulj see tbem all 
before lie w'ould so dcmCcUi himself I can’t .say, for il hap['ened that he h.id got no 
fnrlhor in his rebellioiL< answer wheA qui* ousii> lians made short w'oik of bis (^1 tjeeiions 
hy trij)])ing up poor Toni's heels that ho fell flat on his face; and, feaiing a* 
similar fate, I, too,flung myself down, and, ly w'ay of compensating myself for the 
mrligiiity, instead of kkdng the earth, T joiiud Toiy Co\, as we boJi lay on our 
faces, in cumiig the villain in the great silver bangles, and all the rcctof the , 
crcw% in the heiu'liest manner. 

IVesently, however, we received orders to vise, Tom iissi>5tiii»'’Tiiv.* in thetendcreat 
waj, and then ixilitely pulling his forelock to him who, fur the present, I wid imU 
the captain, at the same time pointing to my leg iy explanation. The cajUaiii, wdio 
W'as an old man wnth a shrivelled visage and scarcely a tooth in his head, aa 
soon as he saw' how matters fclood, ordeied one of Ihosi' who clu^terf'll about him to 
examine ns. Tom’s turn came first, but tlicy made light of bis injury, giinnii g 
and nudging each other when the rag was raised am^ the pLice wliere his oar had 
b'ocii exposed, Tom gi*iuned Lou, but if they imagined Ids was a mirthful grin they 
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were much mistaken. After pulling at Lis legs and arms, and punching him about 
tlic chcfct, the doctor pushed him aside with a grunt of satisfaction, and then took 
me in hand. 

As I expected, iny ease was not one to bo easily disposed of. Seeing the 
condition of the left sleeve of my jacket, he hauled off tliat garment, and then 
turned back iny shirt-sleeve in so rough a way as to set mo bleeding again. At 
this sight he looked soi ious, and turned with a shake of his head to report to the 
captain. Ho next turned his attention to niy leg, and, when ho had carefully 
inspected it, oiicc more looked wise and sliook his head ominously, and then loft 
me and went to talk with tlie caiitaiu. As it wfts, i was aware tliat this was a 
most tickli^h time for me, but hoAV lickhsli I never knew till enabled to speak the 
Dyak tongue and to hear the i)articulai‘s fiom more than one -wlio was present at 
my examitiation. It seemed that the doctor, v ho was a very old man, had reported 
that my ease uas very bad indce<l, that I might be cural, ))ut that I should be lame 
for the rest of my life, and unable to do any but the very liglitest work. 

“TJu'u the sooner you t*ikc his head cfl the better,” observed the caj)tain, 
turning earok^sly a^^ay. 

But iIkto ha])poJied to be attached to the ca]>lain s suite auoth('r ju'iest or doctor, 
uho was younger than the one who had examined m^', and who, it seeiUft, A\as 
jealous of the intliieiicc of his elder, and very anxious to curry favom wdlh the 
captain. So, as the latter was turning aw’ay to lea\c me to eeitain death, the 
young doctor went up to him and Ivgged that he might be allow’ed to look at my 
wounds, at the same time hinting that Athite slates weu' of the very best sort, full 
of all kinds ot cunning anl contrivance, and that if there was a possibiUty ol 
saving me it would be mm-b to the cai'laijis advaiilage. 

The old doctor rtplied saica^iically to this, but, ue\eiilRlL.'s, the captain, by a 
nod, intimated that the young fv Iknv might c \amim' iia‘. "Ibis ho did, and, for the 
furtlierance of hib ow'ii ends, alfected to regaril my hints as the incri'bt trifles, aim 
pledged his w’ord to the captain to bet me up as strong and able as ever 1 was in 
all my life, and that in Ike s]»aee ot six wxrks. To my great deliglit the ca})1aiii 
lauglayl at this, and told tlie young doctor thal since ho promised so confidently 
he AV'onld be u\])erted to keep lus word, ab othci w is'* it niigbt be the A\(>rsc for him. 
Tlii.s, to hiimaniu^ing, but to mo imminent, biisine'-s eoncludi'd, ho parsed on Avitli 
hib oflieera to inspect hk flc'et and sn' what injiny it had sust.iimsl, Avhiio Tom (\>x 
and myself—1 leanii g on Tom h , Imiildi r— avoV marclu'd into the \illage. T call it 
"a village beeause I have no otlierteim for it^ ]>iU, r«*garded in an Knglibh sense, 
it Ava« no village at all, but luther oim gigvintic homo-toad inclosed ])y a slight 
stockade. , 

Jt Avas by tins time unite diiak, and. seen in the unceitain light, the S 2 »eilaele 
preaeiited by this bingle and vast abode of Die pirati'S avms A’lTy amazing. I have 
baid it was inoTe k homestead than a village; but, if the reader piidiiresit as an 
Efigliblt homestead, In* Avill be again mistaken. It Avas like this: atop of a kmg 
low of 2)iles, coiibistiug of tie* trunk.s of Irei*?, Avith tin* branelu^ bin roughly 
lopped, that the projcelioiH might jerAT a<=s the Bjiaivs of a ladder, Avas a AA’Lle and 
long jilatform of s]»lit bamboo. This iJatfoim was as wide as Cflioajiside, aud, 1 
should bay, as long; maybi*, if you iucludctl the Poultry, itAvoukl not exceed the 
length of the jilatfonn ; f<»r, af‘ervvards having a fair oj) 2 K)rtiuiity of meaburing it, 
I found it could not bo jiaoed fiom end to end under lliree huudiod and seventy 
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otcps, wliich I take to be equal to three hundred and twenty yards. This terrace, 
the proper use of wliich seemed to be as a promenade, served as the rosoit of pigs, 
and dogs, and chickens, besides several monkeys, large and small, which climbed 
the posts, and chattered and grinned at the uncommon sight of a man with a white 
6kin. At the back of the terrace the dwelling-iilace was constructed, extending 
from one endt)f it to the other, and built chiefly of bamboo, and grass, and mud, 
with doorsv’Jiys screened by inatj, and no windows. Only a few very old folks and 
gome young children were at these mat-hung doors, so tliat we prosmned that the 
entire population, or, at least, as much of it as was capable, had turned out to 
c'bcoit us. Over this vast shed wns another shallow story, whicli, to judge from the 
odds and ends that were visible through tlic apertures, must have been used as a 
store-place for tools and such articles as were only required at particular seasons. 

Ho^\cvcr, as the reader may imagine, we were in no to ex.unine v(Ty 

ciitically; bc&idc*^, if wo had been at liberty to do so, it was, as 1 have beloro 
ol)&crved, growing quite daik, and we could not distinguidi any tiling about in \ery 
jilainly. "What we were chiefly concerned about was as to wdiat sort of trcatineiit 
'\\e .diould receive, where 6hould we bo lodged, and what should we gel to eat; for 
]t will 'be remembered that very many liour'> had passed since we had either drunk 
or eaten. 

At last we anived at the end of the pcrehc<l-up jl.itb rin, and eaiiie u])Oii tw'o or 
three little huts, not vastly bigger tlian and lor king i\s thougli they w’ero 

capable of affording about tin* same amount of Fntisfution to a human tenant, 
(bie of these, however, was selected for our lodging, and, though it was evidently 
a debate If W'O should be housed together or se 2 )arately, wc were rejoiced to find 
that w^c were not to be ^lait'!, and weie juvsently thrust into one of the liuts, the 
entrance to wliich wms oveihung by a mat, and were, to our amazement, there left 
unbound, and without the company of a ga(‘ler. 

Evidently the same thought actuate I us both, for, as soon as we were alou(‘, 
w'e uttered, almost in a breath— 

“Are they such fools as to fancy v\e shall be here when they come in the 
morning ?” 

“ Did you ever hear tell of siuli ignorant b%^.us ?’* cliuckh'd Tom. 

“They’ll stare to find the empty cage and the biids flowm,” said 1* and, despite 
our aches and ailments, v\c quito^ enjoyed a laugh at tae exj/Cnse of our foolish 
c.qdors. • ^ 

“As soon as they seUle down for the night, and the co.ist is clear, w'c will slip 
off, anil-” 

“ And what, Tom ? Where shall we sli^) off to 

The hojieful cla''2> with whieli each heal the hand of the other relaxed dNinally 
as this important feature of tlic raiiiiiiig away que.stion oeciUTi^d to us. Wa wcie 
on an island, and whichever way wc lan wc were ceitain, in the ukI, tc be stopiicd 
by the soa, if oven, in our ignorance of the geogiaidiy of the iilace and the customs 
of tlie inhabitants, we did not betiay our intontiofi before we Juul journeyed a mile. 
To “slip off,” therefore, would but bo to get from the giidiion into the lire; and 
all in the dark, and very much elioiifallcn, we w'ere coin 2 >cllod U» admit that our 
friends the J)yaks were not nearly so foolisli as they at first appeared. ^ 

Bi'sides, in what condition was I to nin aw'tiy V My unlucky leg had been not 
ftt all improved by our walk from the lauding ^daco to the hut, and so weighed me 
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<lown that tu recline on the m&hcs or grass, or whatever it was, with which the 
floor of the hut was strewn, seemed the most desirable thing in the woild, and I 
WiW not at all sorry when, in drsiiair, Tom flung himself down too, and dw^turbed 
me by no more iiropositions in the carrying out of which my lame log would be 
bound to asfcist. 

'W'o may hove lain there rather more than an hour when wo heard approachin, 
footstoj^, and saw, through the chinks of the walls, three men coming our way. 
They turned out to ho the young doctor wlio ■was i>lodgcd to cure me, a man ■'Rith 
a great buiullo of soft rushes, and another who carried two ■wooden vc-ssela, one of 
w liich u c found contained about half-a-gollon of water, and the other a mess of 
lice and fish hoerniugly stewed together. These things they set on the grountl; 
and while, by the light of the torch of wood-splints, one fellow spread the rubhc'j, 
and the other assisted the doctor in making ready his salve, we set to woik on tlie 
contents of the two tubs. We fir-ut gave our attention to the one containing the 
water, and, by a long and grateful swig each, entirely emptied it. In tliis, how¬ 
ever, we i\crG WTong; tlic w'alcr being intended for w^as-hing our wounds, find not 
for drinking; and one of the villains, discovering Tom Cox in the act of draining 
the biggin, caught him a sounding spank with his open hand, and made as^^hongh 
he W’cxiild hike aw'ay the other tub wdiieh contained our suj^per. At this, how'cver, 
the doctor intoifcrcd, and sent the fellow off to re-fill the w^ater-vcs-sol. 

But now there a 2 »pcarcd another ddlicidty. Inily wcwerc much in need of 
victuals, and theio it stood, smoking and ba\oury enough ; but how' weiti we to gi t 
at it? I sliould lia\c mentioned that wdien we wxtc flnbt left to ourselves our j.ick- 
knh'cs had bi'cn taken from us, and tliey had c\id(mtly foigotten to bring ua eitlai 
knife, folk, or siioon; at least, being in ignoiance of llnir hoggish wajs, wi 
thought they had fo^-golleu these things, and 1 thought 1 might venture to remind 
one of our attendant'*) of the ovcr«*ight. So I nudged him, and, showing him n\> 
cinjity hands, and i)ointiiig to the stirabout, shook my Lead. The fellow, like all 
the re^t with whom w”' liad any corrc^'iionh'nce, wsa'*) quick enough ut coini>n.- 
hensioii, and at once jirocc.dcd to fhow that he uiideistood my signs by ijlungiii', 
liis diity list into tlic mess, and, heliung liimbclf to a great mouthful of the riei*, 
giiiinc‘l and nodlod his head, as much as to say, ‘‘There I that's the way to do it.' 
What our foldings for the moment were may be easily imagined, but we wcie in 
condition to affect rqueamishnes'^; so, fiist cleansing our hands as well as we wcio 
able oil the ludics, wo took the tub betwecu *U3, aud, with many a rueful giiii, 
'fccoopod up the iiicf s to tlic last seraj). 

'Ihcn the 2 Ji}sician, whose salves were ready, did his v?ry best to make me com- 
foitablo; so tciidoily and carefully did he set about his business, that 1 wdsh I could 
lay it all to his goo>l-natm*e; but I could not liclp reflecting that he was cuiing me 
for his own sake, and not my ow^n, and that, if 1 slionlcl hajipen to die in S 2 >itcof lihn, 
he w^ould be muiii more icady to cuisc me for marling his plans than to mourn me. 
That this really was the state of the ease he prcsc‘ntly furnished lunjile iiroof; fc^r, 
having finished with me, Tom stepiied forward and presented his raw stump for 
rurgical treatment, but the doctor timiicd about srjrnfiilly, and gave ono of tiic 
f(‘llow'S with him order,^ to furuidi Tom with a little ointment. Again he showvd 
how small was his concern in my coiniunion’s wclfa-'e. I found that the fresh 
rushes the man ha^l brought in were spread in ono corner, and jiL.t of sufliciont 
width for one to lie one; but seeing which way our gaolers wire bent, and that 
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to til wart them would vcry^likely make moUors woi-sc, T winked at Tom to take no 
notice, but laid down on the soft heap, while ho pretemloil to compose himself on a 
few old niJshos wliich ho raked topjeiher in an oi>posiie corner. But jis soon as 
Avewere left to ourselves wo altered this ariangemont, and, quite worn cut, were 
pi'i'scntly asleep. 

Wc were awakened next morning by a sound so fcimiluir and Enghbli, that, 
iLdicring 113 out of our dreams of home, it saved us fiom the momentaiy shock that 
iiiijilit have ensued on our opeibng our eyes to the walls and baibaious finriiiiure 
,)f our bedchamber. It was the sound of ciown'ng of coeluj, and, neitluT I’om nor 1 
lM\iijg heard a cock crow out of Kurland, could but associate the sound with 
tuilisaiion; indeed, after we had become sulliLiently awake to dhcoier the tiue 
-t\tj of affairs, and to review the pioccodings of the piv\ions night, the cocks 
blill continuing to crow brought ns no inconsiderable amount of c^mfoit. 

“ How do you tccl this uiorning, old boy V” asked Tom kindly. 

“■\Vhy, ten pounds better, at loiist, thank yo, Tom,” I lepliul, and iiuly, if 
the degrees of so precious a thing as health may bo niea^iueJ by suck diet's tia 
laOiiey. “ D’ye hear the cocks, Tom V” 

“Tik>, lleiibim,” replied lie chcciily; “and I hear the pigs sque'diiig. Now, 
in my opinion, where there’s pigs and cocks, and that .-oit of thing—thing, in the 
T'ruling way, you know, lleubeii—the people can't Ir' sich cannibal vxutehi's as 
^>eat iiist sup])nHed’em. One cju’t fancy a man-citer making liny or diggiiiy 
] olatoes, you know.” 

^^^•ll, 'Jorn, let us get oiwtside, and have a peep at the port of ])1 ice foi tun(‘ Ins 
lo I'd iH on,” 

So we went ont-iide—my leg being so lar im]‘To\v 1 that, tin ugh 1 w^'s obliged 
Ui limj), I was juit to lery littl ‘ iiiiii—and lii 4 ot all wiTc foi ranilihng tiAiaids 
till' meat ten leo we had passed the night lufoie; but we could .ee in the 
(fi I iinv that, though tlie poultry and tln*\auoin aniinaK lliat lodged there wiie 
.iw.ike and on the move, theic wmh no sign of a human being, wbii h coni I s( iicily 
b' wuiuleied at, considiiinu that it was a'> yet bar(.l> luoi I daylight. 

“Peiliais it will be betbT for us not to make too bold, Tom,” said I; “if one 
may judge fioin their stowing in s) far from wlieie tluy li\e, tli y woukl rath r 
h<iAe cur room than our comjuny; and no doubt they will come alter us quite a^. 
•'oon 0 4 they want us. Suppose, tliercfoie, w'e venture on a l»ii ot a bathe in 
the sea?” 

'J’o this 'roia wius quite agreeable; and so we made our way tow.iido the back of 
tluMillagi*, which was so neai to the ocean thxt theie wms only loom fora few 
IukIs (likewise built on pik^s diiicii Into the shoief and boncath wliieli s«'\eial 
small pr.ihusand countless saiiqiaii^ wti’c slielterotl) betwei n it and high-lide iiiaik. 

For my pai t, tlie hurt to iny arm prcventcjl my swimming; so I could do no more, 
when stripjied, than paddle in w^aist-liigh, holding my bandaged *limb high and 
dry, and laving inyscli w ith the other. But as for Tom, ho could swim hkc’a 
duck; and when I had had enough, and was dresstd again, he wtis still frolicking 
about fifty yar«ls from the shoio, and enjoying hiinsidf as little likv'a oiio-careei 
•d.ue as can be imagined, riosently, however, and bJoro Tom ioemed lo luu.j 
had nearly ouougli of it, costing my eyes about, I s-aw a troop of pc(>]>le coming 
from our deserted hut; and no sooner did they qiy ino all alone on the beath than 
flit'y set up a terrible whooping, and came rmdiing up at the to]) of their bpeed. 

[To he co'iiinmtl.) 
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Tire DIPROVEMEXTS OP ELlZA.BETIi’S REIGJT. 


I 'lTE reign of Elizabeth wag eminently an 
ago of conspiracies and beheadings; an 
ngo rendered celebuxtod for its hangings — 
not of tapestry—and for its qiinrterings to 
boot. The Agoiiistes of tho day, which 
tyi)iric.s the strife of tho spirit against the 
llC''!!. was truly on a Samsonian scale, 
luibellion here—trcacboiy there—polemics, 
tinted with tho lurid hues of fire and of 
blood, struggled furiously for supremacy; 
and Ireland v.'as all but a terror and a dread 
to her rulers, who had to holdfast to her 
by teeth, claw, and nail. The revenue of 
that country amounted to 120,000/., and her 
usual cost to England was y.j0,000/. annually 
— more than as claimed for the exigencies 
of tlie whole remaining poi*lioti of tho king- 
dt m. But it must be conceded tliat our rule 
•there was stupid and barbarous, and that 
it continually tended to its own defeat. It 
may be mentioned as an honoiirahio trait of 
national character—a sct-olT n,winst much 
that may be said on the other side—that an 
Irish deputy. Sir John PoiTot, projiosod to 
remedy immediafo grievances by chocking 
Kctnt and giving xcoil\ To do Ihus ho pro- 
po.ged tho construction of roads ancL bridges, 
and, by turning the superb watercourses 
and rivers into canals and ancillarics, to in¬ 
crease tho facilitic.g for inland navigation. 
Tho English government, however, turned 
a deaf ear to this, and bad to expiate tho 


stupidity of tho times in much subsequent 
grief and disaster. 

Acl.s cf “ Supremacy,” Acts of “ Confor¬ 
mity,” Acts of the wildest imsanity, wore 
passed in Elizahoth’s generally wise and 
common-sonso reign; and bitter was tho 
seed Ihup sown, and dismal tho harvo'^t reaped 
therefrom in future days. Polemics W’oro 
higli and hot, fierce and bloody, and pre¬ 
sumably will be so to the end of time—tho 
more the pity. Cloth at this period gave 
place tc bilken hose. Nuremborg furiii.ihod 
us with small pocket watches.* Paper was 
fuvt manufactured from linen rags, and tho 
genesis of printing broadened out into a 
fulgid world of intellectual glory. Tho fiio 
schools of 'Westminster and Rugby were 
foiiu^loTl, with many more to follow iinmc- 
diato’y after. A Holland:r named Jansen, 
who began by tlio making of spectacles, 
extended and eliminated their principle, and 
produced telcscojics. Simeon Stephen, of 
Erifgcs, introduced decimals into tho curri- 
ciihim of English education. An Italian 
started “ book-keeping” as ono of tho lino 
arts; and, in tho present day, thcro aro 
many wlb.r . ro adepts in tlio art of “keeping 
books” and never returning them. A cutler 
on Fleet-bridge (Hollcrii.s) first fashioned 
table-knives. In July, 1588, tho first 


* See article “ Ilorology" in ‘‘Bccton’HDictioimrj.*' 
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now^papcr was piiiilcd. It was callcti the Tbo arts and the sciences are pouring forth 
JliHjlUh Mcrcuiy^ and tlic cliicf oventa asso- in abundance Ihcir invention, their adapta- 
ciated with the Aimada are recorded in thus, and their resources. A chaotic and 
its quaint but attractive columns. Tobacco, half-inUngible btato of things has been for 
to 1 , potatoes, and the fi I si voyage round the a long peiiod shaking it'^olf into order, 
globe, i>y Sir Francis Drake (wo shall talk 'two sit/ls of thmjs we ialdug erjuivaUnt 
about him anon), are marked matters in this fojms. There is a hai’mony of arrangc- 
pioliiic era. The whale fisherio's of our ment, a symmetry, together with proportion, 
noithcin and eastern seaports wore then agencies to necossitios—a htness of moans to 
c tablishod, and soon became a gigantic ends—and a continual finding out of ficsh 
sperul.itioii, and the finest nursery of llngliah le-ources. If only for the breathless dib- 
.M\'imen wo could possibly have. To this L0\ciie3 of the age aerosS the wild, liowl- 
eia also belongs tlio establishment of cod ing waste of foam and foitst, of binning 
fisheiies on tho banks of Newfoundland, ‘‘bahnias” and “sarar wbids of death,” tliN 
and the importation''of coal from Neweasllo peiiod and era mu'*! Iw ono of the most 
and elsewhere. Wo at that time dealt in inemorablc in the woikVb hiitory, and, corn- 
corn, wrool, cloth, lead, tin, coal; and Bir- pared to ovr chronicles, whit .i myth and 
luiittiamnnd Shcllicld were becoming the niy*tciy has thk ai\id wmld boon to us! 
c^111 1 Os of trade with the whole w 01 Id in the Suppose, at thU day, we discosered a new 
I'l paitnjcnts of cutlciy, as al *0 with rcgaid to continent!, It is iirt so ni iiij y art* igo since 
(fi 11 Ivoanddclensiic weapons, Manehc^tei Aii'.ti dia—with inland mouiitaiii plateaux 
(\en thin produced lUgs, frie^LS, and cottcu'’. and an inland sea —bund a place upon 
ihiiuh of an inloiior ytl co-^tly quality, the map. And what hnc we not jot to 
( Limaii and Fiend h iniinignints, hounded dj‘<eo\cr tlicic! li icesd c\linit tivilNa- 
(ui (i their liome^ by Alva and bi* iin})Oiiil lion obW* lb ui Ibo riiaiajli**—citic'» lo't in 

I ^a m, brought mto our midst the piami- the silences and the sob mnilles of aniiilii- 
f l^,allO of ‘'Cigos, sailcloth—of baizes, stock- lalcd races, wIim h had tluir lilrialuro, tin ir 

II ^-weaving, and suih-like niannfactuici lituigies and lit inn' j, and their gland and 

'1 lie fii *t liw'oniocnd pa‘-si*d for the lellcf -kultiini oioed** ah>ut imnoitilitv. But wo 
(i the poor wa^ sain lionod in the filth year .no adiifl again, and mu^t not siait lack or 
tl ll e queoirs ici«pi, the leligious hoii oh end -hci t. loi a inoiiiLiil ri two iin le, wo 

fiinul'tions of Iho laud dealing with that would liiii hngd cre we holuly put out to 
n itlei ill so efiectual a manner that wo lock -^la on* o niou. 

1 uv. in desjiair at our huge and Inpole , '1 no nann > lniiul in the bhmh'r z dlie 

‘iini of pauiKusm, and admit—with Gobbclt (»f Eluabcth’ leigii aio as s-gnilicant of the 
— that th*‘y minagrd mat toil miuh loU<r woiahou* pciiid as aiii^htwo c. u ima_ine. 
in Ibnfo days thui now. Tho popuhtion of In the loftier depulnunts of jiainieg jllu,- 
tlio kiiipdoni was hut Jiic 7 w/ 7 /n>iis— London tiating the piogK -^s of the bum m soul, they 
1 )W chums//ecc; and Loudon U‘.olf,*at llic aroallofal(»reinosliukr. Antiquitj init moht 
c\).o of Eb'/.abf Ill’s loigu, mimbcicd but luminous display L pualleled. Mental and» 
iiiO.OOO souL! The^o few fctalLtu nhitivi .cicntifi • pbilooopby culininatcs in tlio name 
to ti ado have been inseilcdas htaitii g ] jints of liOidKccpor llaeon—the gieate t admirals 
liom a marked and bignilicant epo^-h in the cf the age if IViMes nccos^aiily lower their 
hi-ahuy of tho kingdom. They ai on I quite flags when they see tlio pennants of Lord 
t’j' “ Stoiy of tho Navy/' but, iiidii eclly, thej Uowaid of Efiiugham—of Sir FianeU Diake 
bear clo’>cly upon the question. We see Ibo —of Oavendi h—Rileigh-'-of all or of any ol 
ii-iO of commerce and its recognisablo for- them. Tho biupendous “Tiilogy” wliicli 
malion into class, Lind, and Mstcni. We tells lbbloody sloiy of tho hou-o of tho 
s>eo amorphous mathe products of the Aukko ii ah^oihed in the g^oiy of Shiks- 
tilleo kingdoms oi Nature, lake shape and a peai’c. For hisloiians, w’o hive Camden, 
market valuo, and point themselves out lo lloliuslicd, and Slow. Ocr Ifomcr was n^t 
the utililic.. of men, being in tbomselves bom then, it is tiuo; but Ihero are men 
suRgobtivo of Ibo puiposcB to which they of feeling, fancy, and Ibnught, who Ihin^c 
J^equiro to bo turnci that Spousor has finer passages than tho 
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“ TIiiIlI,” Wo had ** miracle pliiys,” Wap- 
pinprtho “ Hard” atrortsmoutli, the “Hoe” 
at Plymouth. Wo stood ovcrlopijing tho 
whole world. England was, indeed, then, 

“T.iUo Itoino h(»rf,clf—-whi’u witli herfjitinl head 

Shi* I w'llh the RtaisI” 

Although, it any of our leadi'rd will find ns 
BUi‘h linos as tho.io ju^t ipioted from a sai k- 
Io\ing Elizabethan clramatie writer, wo will 
confliss to being regularly heatcu. 

'riiat’s what tt'owcro, how-ovor—clear-grit, 
alligati rs —“ bnaiipiug-turtlon" — “mags”— 
anil Jl-idies of lightning, and no Riiiall aiuount 
ot genuine thund ‘V fiwgotton. 

And no A- for the Ifcrocs of the sea and tho 
(hi VXD Athiada. 

CllAPTKR IX. 

TUE SEV-( V}'iAlNS OE EUZ MlEm. 

We are 'm the (puirler-deck'* of one of 
Eh;’ ih. Ill's I’lcn-of-war. We touch our 
lejiort ourself ••coino on hoard,” and begin 
taking stock, and Charles Howard, Hjiron ol 
EHInylnm —son of a searnan, and horn to 
the s»‘a a-, a profo sioii—has hi.s “flig at the 
f.’i* Hi- ill t hcrvieo was utivlor his father, 
who eanied tho fi\g of tho Great Harry 
at hi- i>'o|), and, in J.when the eapriei ui < 
(^Pieii HetliM.o to rii-tiio him, ho wa-* 

1 i ide Ei-ij ii Amh.i ,.id''r, and iroin tliat 
lime, h'l a p‘Viod of nine y'Mi-*, when he was 
Ihii ty-' i-e year- of aee, h ’ ‘tiidied diploma'*y j 
and naval la-ties. t^>uihing hi'tli hranehes 
et hiidne^*! at Ihi'. j»eiiod, ho heeaino Ueneril 
ol JldiMi uiid-r lUidley, JCarl of Warwick, 
who w(‘;<t againd the X^oi'thcni earls in a 
rohelllon of llrt time. Tlieu he turned hi', 
fau* to blue water again—eoiinnanded a 
b«iuadrou in lool, which Eliz.abetii suit to 
^ear aw'uy Anro (<f Austria to the court of 
pain—and, so far, a ch*ar ridlaiico enough. 
In ir>7l, he w’as ^f.P. for Surrey, next 
Fuecei'dod to tlm ban my of Kllinghaui, bo- 
hljwol up m his father, and so transmitted 
ta the son. llo hocin le iinmi*disi1cly Chaiii- 
herhilii of ihc Hi'n'-ehold, which is a pod oj 
iii'sC ' ea-cook—Knight of the Carter, an or- 
ninaliim that has been more lu-nnurid in the 
breach than tho observance. In l.jJs.’J, lio 
was appointed to he tho Lord High Admiral 
of England, which for tho moment shows 
we have anticipated his period. 

The year of 15^6 was f-ignalisc'l by one 
of En.jlaiid’s gi'caj. glories—though not its 


greatest. It occujiios itself with tho utter 
annihilation of tho groutost invasion ever 
known to bo attempted, notwithstanding tho 
fii’ftt Napoleon’s Boulogne flotilla, headed and 
conducted to a von sequitur by tho lirst 
strutegiat in the age ho lived in. llis expo- 
dition and career in this biisiiiess must be 
left to :i chapter which wo moan to make 
vital for ever, under tho titlo of “ Aiumtda,” 
and moaiiwhilo must dUpoiiso with lurthcr 
prolixity for tho reason given, and to avoid 
a tautology of matter. 

In tho year of loOfi, Howard w’as com¬ 
mander of an expedition agiinsl Cadiz— 
which will also find place—and was next 
made Kail of Nottingham, to which honour 
was added tho Chief Ju'.ticeship in Eyro of 
I the foiests south of tho Trout—llie title 
“E\re” moaning a court or ju-^ticc-soal, 
whiih used to bo held oveiy throe years by 
the just icon of tho forests, who travelled 
“u]i and down”--as a respectahlo authority 
fells us — “for that purpose”—making a 
jnetty penny out of it, ro.'»pocting which 
wo say no “ scand.il alioiit Queen Eliza¬ 
beth.”. We ho}'c only w’o may hint Hi it 
justice^ jn'.!i'*c in England is becoming the 
vulgar seuTid.il of tho age, and that it i-. In*.)! 
time to exlinguidi tho unpaid niagi^liacy. 
who w’. vk So much miM'hicf, and w ho are all 
but irre onsible fo# Ihdr foolidim*" > and 
p(‘t!y tyranny. Between Cliarles Howard 
and th’> f'lwning hivoiirlle E'^sex there wa* 
little k/vo Lvt, and when the latter was ap 
point'd E.iil Marshal, giving him thu-. a 
procvdcncy over Howard—as Earl of Acr- 
thiiiiibeilan'l—ho .surrendered his stall of 
olii'*i*, and retired from court. In EMI!!, Iho 
Kii.y di Spain—whose many defeats rsiiikloJ 
in the very dcplln of hi-, corroded heart— 
was ni( dilating another invadon, and Lord 
Howard of El'.ingham was called to couit, 
the Bvitl-,h floet being put into an immodialo 
stato of preparation. Tho Earl of Essex, at 
tliat lime in Ireland, w’as .suspected with hnl 
loo good reason to bo ]vh)tliiig against tho 
••Ijilo anl tho luecii, and tho lofty titlo of 
“Liciitcn I id-General of England,'’logollicr 
with all the powers and emoluments ot tho 
oHico, w’as given to Howard, tc counteract the 
de.sign3 of tho hnso and hraidsomc ingruto. 
llnwai’d crushed tho forces of his rival at 
Ebsex House, and brought him to a dcs- 
picahlo submission. After iho death of 
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niizaboth, James oloctod Howard as his Lord 
High Steward, and, with what wo cannot but 
think his usual clumsy tact, sent him as 
nmbassador to Spain—he who as admiral 
had torn and trodden under foot tho gaudy 
emblazonments of tho nation. In his capa- 
oity, too, as chief captain of tho British 
seas, he conveyed to Flushing tho Princess 
Ijlizaboth who, in 1G13, was wedded to tho 
Piloctor of tho Palatinate, ITaving held his 


high and honoured post for two-and-thirty 
years, he sold it to Villiers, then Earl of 
Buckingham—an act of barter so con¬ 
temptible that it tarnishes with an liicfTahle 
meanness his whole past life, as a piece 
of dirty Capcl Court brokerage disgracing 
i both men. He was, it is true, a person of 
princely expenditure, largo and lavish in his 
hospitalities, and kept up a full establishment 
in seven splendid mansions at ono and the 



Flushing 


Rame time. lie died in lo24, at tho age of 
87, and was buried at Rcigato, in Surrey. - 

Charles Howard—Lord Etlmghani, and so 
on—is mentioned in right of his otiioe. We 
i>hall meet men of a grander stamp pre¬ 
sently, and begin with Sir John Hawkins, as 
fine a typo of tho British seaman as any may^ 
wish to know; though, on tho score of 
tomper, and making a little too free with his 
prizes, ho has found detractors. 

J^ir John Hawkins “ hails” from Plymouth, 
date about 1520; and being tho son of the 
hrst Englishman who had over voyaged to 
the Brazils, tho lad was from an early 
period familiar with salt water, and had run 
down the coasts of Spain, Portugal, and the 
Canaries, to his own ©ndowmont in mari- 
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time experieuco, and the culture of those 
nautical gifts so rapidly and so largely 
developed within him. 

Li 15G2—and, in tho downright w’ords of 
an honobt authority before us—if Jiot “ good 
words, look you,” at all events tho truth 
—“he led the way in the lucrative but 
infamous traffic in slaves.” The business 
was not looked upon then wit\i the same eye 
of loathing as wo look upon it at the present 
day; for Bristol was “ staid,” and its slave- 
dealers were Ixeld in estimation; and Liver¬ 
pool was “ respectable,” and has handed dowm 
to Iho present day names highly estimable 
and closely allied to the “blood-holterod”, 
African who has cemented their bricks to¬ 
gether. The trade was hoUy carried on by 
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tne religious Spaniards, and was sanctioned that the slave-trade was then held legitimate, 
in unctuous terms by “ Our Holy Father** and wo must, as fairly as we con, look on 
tho Pope, who has favoured so many ill Sir John Hawkins and his compeers in the 
things from time to time a.i to fill readers light of his own day. The kidnapping ol 
with amazement at the plastic ductility of “ white folks ” and their exportation and ex- 
30 eminent a personage. We must rcmombci* patriation to the “ plantations”—as the Ccavly 



Church of St. Giles, Oripplogalo, tho burial-place of Sir Martin Frobisher, 


colonies, Virginia and tho rest, wore called— 
were facts patent enough, though ‘‘good 
men and true,” highly “ respoctaljc” citizens 
of London, put money in their purses by tho 
process, and very likely persuaded them¬ 
selves they were following an honest vocation. 
Hawkins W'as led by cupidity, and an idea 
that tho end—profit—might justify tho 
means, into Ihu^ impious and atheistic black 


traffic j and we have not tho remotest i'-i’’* 
of sparing him or any other who violate? 
tho ind:rtrueliblo rights of the “imago uf 
God carved in ebony.” Personally or indi¬ 
vidually, following tho arguments of Mr. T. 
Carlyle, wo may not care for Quashco or 
Sambo, for ho is a lazy dog, over-fond of 
pumpkin, and will not earn his living if left 
to himself; and, iu this respect, he sliuuldi 
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60 far as we care, be left to hiihsdf and “ dio” 
— as llitflt a colour as he can. Sir John 
jliwUiis, having had a lasto and Uavour of 
llio business, fitted out throe vessels, whoso 
in lull to dimensions may u ell make us laugh— 
the largest not oxeoeding 130 toi s—while the 
bolihie^s with which moii went foith to nio«'t 
tq>looiis, tiopic tempo and raging At- 
iili* storms, in things that wtio imro 
I )(IJc-shells, gives us a fair hh'a of their dai- 
1 ig and unccnquoi able entci pi i&o. Ho sailed 
f,u('Ulnei; got hi'i “blachhiidd;” s<ildthera 
at a piofil; eaiao homo; jmichased h'ggcr 
lIiijs; doubled his caigoo'); qmdiuplcd hib 
iidtt'i; and, as faucco,s commands le peel, 
vdi as it K—a “Hudson tc.-iimonial,*‘let 
i. —the College of Heiaids granted him 
t I M”! (rest a “demi-iloor jnq/uy,” bound 
^ 1 h ri iih, whMi, couphd with a suhlimc 
« 1 f d diiti/y and poiuliiig to the satire iiiiio- 
c 1 ll\ lonMVvd, laiihsamong the best pieces 
d ]'i util'd sai( asm wc arc acquainted with. 

lb got a thiid c’.pcdillon leady in lad?, 
and il 0 quein, who ilso de.ilt in thi'* dingy 
( 1 .larditj’', added two ships of her own to 
1 11 u mtio hdo ginp to Hawkins and 
,i\ Ic shiiLholdei-j. HiOsn't the woild 
I PM 1 uiid, wo woiidei? Queen Hli/aboth 
V nil dill in hoiamr with what Quien 
\i I 1 I w^iild sluidder to think of. With 

I ( 1 o if otyt/ 111 groe-^, obtained bj'pur- 
t 1 I iiid by 1 ice, bo saih'd tor Rio do la 
I' iM, 111 S])ani,h Ameiica, and f mud there 

II <'i\iiniir so c'iiscienUoub that he wrould 
1 nut iiu trading in the diabolical tiailic 
dm soa-cajit i»n—wdio had “ con-cion lion s- 
n sd t )i), hut of unothei kind—not .>oiiug 
Id f'Ui ot this, 1 indod hi^ men, tock thi* 

wa l>j stoini, and, by dint of “p'lmi'Mon, ’ 
li hf'd by muakets and cutlasso^, uotiid of 
1 lU hi c.'iigo at a good piicc, an 1, sulmg 
'M'h the icui under to Cailhagena, th-jx^ed 
ol thi in to less scuipulous puieliajeis. While 
id aihing home in much exultation, he fell in 
' 'ha luiious gale near llio Floiidas, which 
f IV..‘I him to take any port he could find 
’r a sin in which happened to be St. Iia 
hll\i; and tliib being (^in 1508) while lioh- 
t ]iad bioken out between the Spaiiiaids 
'uul tlio Knglid', ho exhibited hi^ ii.‘ibc.ir- 
iiue by not taking a dozen woll-ladcii luer- 
ihuitinou in the poid, but seized upon 
lu)stiiri .3 warrant him£.elf a supply of 
and fivoli provioious. A ’d.iy after, 


C.nptaiu Hawkins was thrown into some tre¬ 
pidation by the ariival of a well-equipped 
Spanish fleet; and, although the design of 
barring the harbour against its cntianco 
occurred to him, ho did not feel disj.oscd to 
encounter the anger of the Euglidi lioness, 
his mistress, by buch an attempt. In the 
imoantinio, “negotiatuni^” occupied both the 
viceioy and the Englibli captain, the litter 
of whom did not oppoio the entianco of the 
Heel; hut the foimer, not the less, was 
making subtle piepaiations lor chasti-ijig 
the llnghdi insoloiico ■shown him, and an 
action came out of it—not in a court of 
equity or judice but fiolu bladi-niu/zled 
canoiiadi's and wi ll-wieMeil boaiding pikei 
and inushetiy. 

It appciis tint the ^le\ii*au 
a-isented to the coiiditi ns >s r J.’hn was, at 
Iho moment, in a po-u on to m he. ThcoO 
weie tbat he should have pioviaioiis by 
paying for them—no Laid siquilalion, let 
us 1 ope. Next, thil an idand, fci tilled by 
ckven biass guns, should be suireiideicd lo 
him dining h^ btay; and that ho das. es on 
both sid *b should be CKebangcd pv,nding the 
duo fiillilment of the licaty. The \ icon y, 
seeing ho eoidd not help hinisi R, piomM vl 
I lai v'cly and loudly, but w itli the pmu ■, ri. n - 
nation th it ho w'ould not keep his wold - if 
j/ir (onltl hilp it. The Spaiiidillett eiitei»d 
[ in ' ])oit, and .alutations after the in- I ap- 
pio\od forms of iia\al eliqiutle wme iv- 
ehaiu.’^ed; and, so lar, maitcis wuic a highly 
Jiierdly look. Jliwkills, however, was cw 
kshiewd as he was undeniably Inaie, tSMl 
slept with one eye fpcii; that is to say. lie 
wn upon lie watch. He dis'‘o\eiod that 
Ike Spaniaids had githeicJ a land lei ee i.f 
a thousand mim. and w'cro medit iling an 
attick. ObscTving an uiiu&aal budlo in th\? 
haiboiu one moiniiig, he sent 1c the vie 'ivV 
ivqueding lO know what Ihoso sU'pkiuus 
n)o\emciils poi tended. Weapons w cic Ih iiig 
passid to diliiient ship?, and guns wcie 
mounted and pointed at hit small sqnadion; 
and the continued dialling if men lo mo* 
craft and nftolher was sulileicnt to conlhin 
all hk suqiicioiis. The viceioy ga\o -somo 
^aaue oiders as lo the removal of the caii->es 
of alarm, and engaged, on the “ honour of a 
viceroy,” that he would defend Hawkins 
and his crew’' against any attack; but, as 
this was a stoiy to bo “ told to the ma- 
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rinea/* Uawkiiis gave St all tho crcdonoe it 
EQcritod* A Spanish ship) 'which was moored 
close to one of his o'wn—the Judith—over- 
ahodowod tho Britislior with her huge bulk, 
and ho sent for tho sailing-master of tho 
Jesus (also ono of his fleet), who could speak 
Simniah, to charge tho vicci'oy with troaohery. 
The messenger was, as might bo oxpected, 
instantly seized, and presently a general 
attack was znado on all sides from sea and 
shero. Having already possession of tho 
forlilled island, such portions of his crew as 
wore landed were driven from their guns by 
tho greater niiuibcr of Spaniards who in¬ 
vaded it at all points, and were pitilessly 
slaughtered—all save a small handful that 
get on board the Jesus. 

Tho big Spaniard, which had at first ex¬ 
cited tho Englisli commander’s apprehen- 
‘^ions, now bore down upon Drake’s ship, the 
Million, and turned out to have throe hun¬ 
dred men on board. Hawkins was ready to 
receive lier, and, hib anchors being “ apeak,” 
ho avoided tho fir-t shock of tho attack 
w ith insmife.^t advantage; and tho Don next 
atltinpted to board the Jesus—which was 
already in hot water, being engaged two 
deep with the Spaniard-}—but, with true 
Itiiti.sh pluek, she I eat llio swarming 
hoaidors baek, cut her cables, and got clear 
out of tho “luck” to gel hcrsclt ready 
for thorough “ ship-sh ipe” fighting. WTiou 
id out two cables’ length away, tho Je.-»us 
and tho Minion commenced tho aetion with 
a spirit and determination which began to 
awe the Spaniards, who were continually re- 
cei\ing frc‘-h men from sboro. Hawkins, 
hi^ raptaiu'!, and thoir crows, proved the 
stuff lliey were made of, despite tho almost 
liidierouJy fciiiful odds they had to contend 
against. Tho Spanish admiral and a stout 
consort 'wero sunk, or had ingloriously | 
sheered away; the vicc-admiraf's ship was 
a ‘‘holy bhow,” burning to tho water’s edge; 
and tho rest had slackened their llro and 
silenced their gutsy'so that, in an hour’s 
tune—while tlio cannon flamed and roared, 
and the British broadsides weri smashing 
and cra‘!liing through the strong CastiUau 
ships, making a “ Flemish account” of tho 
sumptuous docoratiuns and furnituro of tho 
cabins — tho whole work was done, and 
tho viceroy had to bewail tho bad faith 
w hicU yrsm so sovoroly visited upon the fleet 


Hawkins, naturally enough, did not gtt off 
scot-freo. This was scarcely to be expected, 
for the guns on the island which tho Spaniards 
had taken wero turnod against his forces, 
and spoodily sank most of his smaller ships, 
although his crows fought liko demons, and 
wont to tho bottom with a cboor. Tuc 
rig^ng of tho Jesus also got so out and 
mangled with shot that all attempts to got 
her off wero fruitless. As, however, she Iny 
opposite to tho battery, sho was transformed 
into a kind of screen, and his remaining 
forces sheltered themselves behind her from 
tho Spaniai*ds* guns during tho night, in 
order to transfer what stores they could into 
his remaining vessels in tho early morning. 
Two of his craft, however, which tho 
Spaniai’ds had fired, camo reeling and drift¬ 
ing doivn upon him, and tho crew of the 
Million mado all bail and boro away, and 
that in such haste that Hawkins had barely 
time to got on board from Iho Jesus, wbieli 
was now a prey to tho “ devoui’ing clement ” 
Out of tho whole, therefore, only tho Minion 
and tho Judith—tho latter a buiall bark ol 
fifty tons—escaped, and Hawkins’s voyage 
homo was ono of great peril and privation. 
Cool, undaunted, and undotorred as our c<ip- 
tain usually w’as, he could not help innkinj 
his moan. “ If all tho mibCiios and trouMi*- 
bome affairs of this sorrowful voyage” (ho 
himself pays) •* w’cro to bo perfectly and 
thoroughly written, there should need a 
painful man with his pen, and as great a 
timo as ho that wrote the lives and deaths 
of tho martyrs.” 

Naval enterprise, so far as Hawkins was 
eoneonicd, was suspended for a length of 
time, and, in l.’iZJ, being mado Treaburor d 
the ^Navj’', ho gavo himself up to tho qui'*t 
hut faithful discharge of tho duties devolving 
upon him by his ofllcc; and tho younger 
sea-captains, his kinsman, Sir Francis Drake, 
being among tho number, who had hoen 
brought up under his own eyo, found no 
roason to envy him his honours. Ho ba<l 
tho direction of tho naval oxpodilior i which 
sprang into life dui'ing his period of rest, 
and liis expoi'icncos wore justly valued and 
mostly followed out, but ho took no direct 
personal part in them. When the venerable 
year of 1588 arrived, howovor, ho w'as in 
spoedy requisition. Philip had vaunted hn 
brilliant Armada through the world, and 
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Ilatvkxndi aa a bravo ond oxporlonced 8oa- 
captain, had an immcdiato coxntnand, being 
iQodo rdar-admiral of tho English fleok He 
hoisted hia flag on board tha Victoiy, which 
latter vessel, however, cannot bo compared 
to Kelson’s immortol ship. In consideration 
of the oflicient services he rendered against 
the Armada, ho received the honour of 
knighthood, and tho queen, in emphatic 
id ms, boro witness to his conduct. In the 
year 1590, two squadrons of English ships 
-^cro fitted out to cruiso on the seaboard of the 
Spanish main, for Philip and his Plato ilcotb 
had now bccomo fair game, and Jack was 
all alive” with Spanish dollars, doubloons, 
pieces of eight,” and so on. One squadron 
\\ .IS commanded by Hawkins, while another 
was put under tho command of Sir Mailin 
Tiobishcr, another of tho daring rulers of 
the stormy ba*ino. Tho cruise was, on the 
vholo, a f.iilurj, though tho fleets of Spain 
-.uflered severely, and the naval power of 
England w'as steadily on tho increase. His 
lin.\l expedition was in association with 
Diako, and directed against tho West Indies. 
Uho commanders quairolled, differing in 
Dpi nil n, and Hawkins was forced to succumb 
lo Diako's decision. They attempted tho 
t'anaiics, and failed, and, what with tho time 
lu:)t tlicio and at Dominica, tho tide, which 
-.’lould have been taken at its flood, and led 
to furlune, was lost, and Iho last chance of 
laiiylrg off a Plato ship hecamo so liltlo 
laobablo to Hawkins that ho fell ill of dis¬ 
appointment and chngriu, and died on tho 
liKtuf November, 1595, when within sight 
c f the iblanJ of Porto Rico, w here tho coveted 
tieaiuro-ships lay. 

Sir John Hawkins was twice member of 
pailiamont for his native place—Plyr;iouth. 
lie founded an hospital at Chatham for 
infirm and poor seamen, and for the tompo- 
riiy help of those broken down by illness. 


His share in tho slave-trade, in whicb his 
royal mistress must hold a share on tho 
princjplo of a “limited liability,” is tho 
gravest chargo to he brought against him. 
As a seaman, he was oonsummato in every 
branch of his profession; as a loader, ho was 
both wary and energetic —“a cool old 
soldier,” who had smelt powder by tho 
hour, and did not dislike tho flavour. His 
thorough knowlcdgo of all naval affairs ron- 
dored him invaluable os a publi6 servant; 
and, though his post as treasurer might 
suggest peculation—for ho has been accused 
of avarice—he is not guilty of having dis¬ 
honestly tampered with a ^‘oat of the public 
money, and tho munificent “ foundation” ho 
endowed at Chatham is inconsistent with iiio 
instincts of an avaricious man ; bosidos that 
a miser rarely ventures his money as Haw¬ 
kins did his, but deals with ccrl.'iiiitic^, be 
they ever so petty. To his equals and supe¬ 
riors, even, hia manners are described as 
“rude and haisli;* but, as a paradox, it i? 
also added Ibat ho was “ more beloved by 
hU men than by his officers;” and ho might 
have had officers under his command who 
were envious, jealous, and captious, or ob>t»- 
nato, as, in tho latter instance, his relative 
Drake w.as in the matter of tho l*lato fleet. 
Tho quaitcr-deek of tho day did not affoet 
tho relincment of the drawing-room, nor did 
midshipmen sprinkle their i>ockct-handk<M - 
chiefs with eau-do-Cologne. They w’eio 
nursed amidst storms and tornadoes, and 
brought up, .as it were, upon fire and fluiiO. 
Thunderous hroad&idos often formed their 
requiems, and tho doop sea their grave. Such 
as they were, no Bucccedins^geneiation has 
sui*pasded them, and not the FmallO'>t spiiit 
among them was C.iptain Sir John Ilaw'kins, 
who fought against tho (Jlrcat Armada, anr^ 
taught the Spaniards a losson they have Uv'it 
yet foi gotten. 


(To he (out tinted ,)' 
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SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

IV. 

IliTElITIA (continued), 

EXPERIMVNT OF INERTIA UADE WITH DOmNOES, 
riaco two dominoob upiight at their higliObt clo\a^ioji with then 
faccb towaidb each othoi, and then another piece hoiizontally a^'ic ^ 
them, foiminci a door. Upon this thiid—the hoii/ontal—domino place i 
fointh, the hladv sinfa^'e-i being in conta t Fn a’'lv upon tins fomili 



domino sot t\yqjothcis in the same maimei as tho fnst £ aii, fa^'O to Ja , 
then a seventh piece over all, as in xllustiatiou (Fig, lb;, 

Tho experiment consists in detaching rapidly the lowest lioii/oul d 
domino fiom the building, without distuibing the x^cmainder of the 
erection. To do this you must place another domino in front of tlic 
building lengthwise (A-B), at such a distance that it can bo con 
voniently rea bed by tho foicfinger passing beneath the first 
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The end E of this domino in. then shaii.ly pulled doum backwards, by 
which movement the corner D describes a cune in the direction of 
the clotted hue to C. 

If this movement is propeily accomplished, the aiii^le D will suddenly 
^hike the lower hoiizontal domino and project it in the direction of 
the arrow F. This displacement will be followed by the instantaneous 
descent of the nppei horizontal domino upon the two lower peipen- 
dicnlar pieces, in place of the domino iemo\ed, and the stiuctnic will 
lemain othciwise nndistmhed 



r g 19. The Phvtc and the Coriis 1 \penment 


2IIh riiin AND THE PIIE OF COFPl 11^ 

Put a dozen coins in a plate an«l pioj o^( to d^pci^it them at one 
novoment m the same older upon the tiblc People who ha\c nc\cr 
tried this experiment will cs^a^ it in ^a3i> To arcompli^li it 3011 
must raise the plate about a foot ahot e the table, suddcxil^’^ depre it, 
as shotvn in the illustration, and draw it tow aids 3011. The coins, 
not finding any support, will fall to the table in the same position as 
they left the plate. 









SOIENTIPia AMUSEMfiNTd. 


It is by no means an easy task to lot tbe pile of money fall as head 
described 'without separating them* With practice and skill you \^ill 
surely accomplish tlio task, in peiforming which it is best to let the 
coins fall or slide off the plate upon a cloth, not upon a bare table, which 
U moie elastic. The cloth wull lessen the shock of piopulsion. 



Fjg 20. Catching the Pile of Money. 

2jfis jUjosly ov iiin ^Lroiv, 


This is aiKthfi experiment which the wiitci his fu (iicntl^ ici- 
foiuied It is n]aiia„Lcl h\ holding the dini ha k upwaids, the dhow 
b^mgtihnost ilat and the liaiid c>peii u])W iids as in the illustiation 
(Fig 20) On t/ho aim, close to the joint plaro the com oi coins Pti- 
haps one at fust w ilj, lie su£fi« un( in case of failuie and possible lo-^s 
If the hand he suddenh hi ought down w ith a < ii ulai sweep, the pile 
of mone >—01 the* single cojji—■\ m] 1 l>e left foi an histaiit m anl 

he a< once f 1 asptd in the palm coming down ii)on it 
It will be found easy and po‘^siblo to catcli a pile of a dozen iXJUte 
01 half-crowns in this waj after a little pielimuiai^ practice, without 
letting one com cscax>o 
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SOlEimiJC AMtrSEMEKTS. 

liiUst iiovertlxoless^ be takei^ that no breakable articles are.In 
front of yon when you are practising this experiment, for, if you do 
not succeed in catching the coins, they will be struck by the hand 
with very considerable force, and may do damage to the surroundings j 
they also may roll out of sight J 



Fiij. 21. The Apple in the llauJkercliKi. ^ 

TO CUT AJ\r APPLE IN A TTAXDKERCIIIEF IVITHOVT INJURING 
• THE LATTER. 

7 

In this instandfe the apple is wrapped up in the handkerchief and 
suspended by a cord, as indicated in the illustration (Fig. 21). Take 
a sabre or a strong knife, the plan of which is indicated in the right- 
hand upi)er corner. The edge of the blade sliould bo ver^’ sharp, the 
more polished and the sharper the blade the more likely is the experi¬ 
ment to succeed. TJie cut must be given without sawing, and per¬ 
pendicularly to the point of suspension. If’the blade be rather thick, 
the apple will jump up slightly, and then the handkerchief will enter 
with the blade and be uncut. 

In 1887 there were some clowns at the circus in Paris who used to 
perform this trick very neatly indeed, and with great dexterity. 
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Fig 22. Experimont of Acquired Force. 

THE STONE BBEAKEE. 

By groat acquired force, oi inertia in repose, one is enabled to break 
stones With the fist. This feat is performed by men at fairs in the 
manner following 



















SClENimb AMUSfiMENTa 


^flie rig:ht hand itj cai’cfuUy wrapped Li a bandage, and in the left 
is held a piece of flint of rounded form, wlxich the operator places upon 
a larger stone or upon an anyll; then with the right hand ho strikes 
tho flint some very powerful blows, always taking care to raise it a 
little from the anvil when he is about to strike. Thus the object 
fctvuok acquires the force of tho list that has struck it, and as it comes 
in violent contact with tho anvil it is quickly broken. Simple as the 
feat is it never fails to evoke great astonishment from tho spectators. 
(Fig. 22). 



Fig. 2A. A ^c\^ V»ii\ ol VucoiUng a BuU’e. 

TO VSCOIIK A BOTTLE WITIIIVV A CORKSCRl^W. 

o 

Take a bottle of wine or beer, or any other liquid, and having folded 
a dinner napkin into a pad, strike the bottom tlie bottle viol cat Jy 
againstit (as in tho illustration, Fig. 2o) on the wall. By virtue-oi 
the principle of inertia tho liquid in the bottle will force out the cork. 
If the contents be beer or gaseous water, it will come out with con¬ 
siderable force, and carry some of tho liquid with it over the spectatoi's. 
This fact will enhance the success of tho experiment, with which wo 
will endwOur chax^ter on tho ineitia of matter. 
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SCIENTIFIC AMUSElilENTS. 

EQUILIBBIUM OF BODIES. THE CENTEE OP GRAVITY. 

Ideas relative to the centre of gravity and to the equilibrium of bodies 
can be demonstrated by means of a number of every-day objects. 
When we find a box of soldiers in which each warrior is gifted with 
a small piece of lead at his feet, we have an illustration of the centre 
of gravity. Wc know that the cylinders, roughly representing soldiers, 
will always resume their upright position when one endeavours to 
overturn them. 



It has been stated tliat it is pos.sible, with path nee and lightness 
of hand, to make an egg .stand on one end. To accomplish this the 
egg must he idaced upon a perfectly plane surface—a maidde chimney- 
piece, for instance* (The egg must ho shaken to mingle the yolk with 
thb white, and then if one succeed in making the egg stand upright, 
one of the most eleineutaiy imnciplCvS of physics is illustrated thereby; 
for the ceiilre of gravity is at the point of contact at the end of the 
egg, and tlio plane surface on -which it rests. Wc will give some 
illustrations of this in our next. 

{To he contimud). 
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LONDON STREET BOYS. 

BEING A WORD ABOUT ARABIA ANGLICANA. 

A t the mention of Arabia, the idea of the vast sandy desert at once rises before 
the mind's eye. And then folbws a picture of some oasis in tliat sterile tract-* 
most probably (for I am sure my readers have perused Sir Walter Scott) that one 
described in “ The Talisman”—shaded with feathery palms, green with emerald 
tuif, and with the “ Diamond of the Desert” bubbling clear, cool, delicious, in its 
midst. A lovely picture—an enchanting imagination. 

But it is precisely the opposite of an oasis that is conjured up at the thought of 
Strett Arabia. Of no little speck of verdure in a wide ocean of barrenness is that 
snggeative, but of one dark blot uijon a prosperous country—one little cloud of 
poverty and destitution, mental and bodily, in the broad sifnshine of a nation's 
well-doing—one dark and ineffaceable stain upon the purple robe of an empire city. 

AVc will talk .this anomaly over, if you i>lease; for, if the evil is ever to be 
remedied, it must be discussed and debated, and the very heart of it laid bare 
beneath tlie dissecting-knifo. IIow else shall the root and woi kings of the diVeaf o 
be discovered ? 

Street Arabia is a wild and unwholesome country—a country of scanty meals, 
an I those poor ones; of lax morals, and e\en tlioso few • a land shoeless and sliirt- 
1 ‘ss, and very ragged. Its loofs are of two sorts: a lofty and spacious one—none 
other tlian heaven's canopy—and a low, damp, dirty one—^the roof of a cellar, or 
foine cliamber no better tlian that. Witbin its boundaries combs arc unknown, 
its only brushes are for boots. Wosliiug is known certainly, but rather as a 
tiling to be avoided than practised; and cleanliness not being held desirable, that 
lo which it is reputed next akin is, I fear, sadly neglected likewise. An 
uniirovideut country it is, and on tliat account a happy one after its own fashion; 
u hind that revels in dirt and rejoices bi rags is easily made iiappy. And, chief 
reason of all for its happiness, it is young. Young and improvident! IIow happy, 
therefore, aa long as its capital labts—as lung as youth remains, and care for the 
morrow is absent! 

AVliere the real Street Arabia is I cannot tell; but I am quite ccrlaio that 
‘somewhere—^perhaps near the place where Aladdin plucked the goidcn and jewelled 
fruit, or close to the palace w'hich Kubla Khan deci*ced in Xiinadu, or along the 
shores of the lake whose fisli jumped up and conversed in the frying-pan, or 
beyond tbo Talking lliver, or acioss the Mountains of the Moon, or on the furtliei 
dde of the Enchanted Forest—there exists Street Arabia proper, fioni winch 
colonies are sent out. For whether those colonics establish themselves in London 
or in Taiis, adoptuig to some extent the customs of those cities, they everywhere 
retain a common likeness and common traditions which point tp one origin. 

The colonists in Paris caU themselves yamius; those in London are contchtoa 
■srith the title of Street Arabs, or street-boys, w/th various species undci‘lying the 
gcmis—for instance, to cLissify them in scientific fashion, the homunculus ocrca - 
tergens^OT shoeblack; iho homunculus trivialergensy or crossing-pweeper; and tlie 
puentJus rotifer^ or tumbling Aiab, which last is fully estabhsbcd as a separate 
species, although the practice from which it hikes its name is in use among fhe 
previously mentioned varieties* 
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It is a very strange feature of great cutes that ihetr streets i^ould te^ with a 
class so pccttliar, aud at the same time so youngs ^Vhat becomes of the street- 
children? Superiicial philosophers) tvho found a similar question, ‘‘Whence dc 
waiters come?'’ afloat in the world, extemporised a wild theory that the strect-boy 
on attaining a certain age, became a chrysalis, burying himself in cellars, from 
which he emerged a full-blotvn waiter. Beyond the fact that little is knowli 
certainly of the ultimate development of the one and the early origin of the other 
there is nothing to lend countenance to so wild a scheme. Tliat the staid, quiet 
man in a white tic and black suit should ever have been a shoeless, hatloss 
vagabond is impossible I It is more—it is ridiculous 1 I W'ould sooner bdiovc that 
tlie street-boy becomes full-blown in a London sparrow,, as some sages aver, aud 
that the waiter springs full-armed, like Minerva, from the brain of a prosperous 
publican. « 

But a truce to the wild imaginings of the scientific. 

AVc will discuss fii-bt the ParUian colonist from the undiscovered region of 
Street Arabia. He, as has been s.iid,'^i^ known as “ le gaming The authoiity to 
whom I shall refer for an account of him is no less a man than Victor Hugo, who 
devotes many pages to liini in his latt W'oik, “ Lcs Mi&crablcs.” That account, 1 
need hardly say, is rather highly coloured, in all probability. Victor Hugo is 
a poet. Nihil tUigit^ quod non oniavit^^ applies especially to him, and he lia? 
invested the squalor of a strcel-hoy with a halo of sentiment. Illy readers must, 
therefore, accommodate thcm&elvca with a nugget of salt to Ba>our thcdisli the 
French poet lays before them.' 

His defccrj 2 >tion of tJio boy’s jicrsonal appearance is pretty true to nature, oven 
on this side of the Channel. “ He is jolly, lie has no shirt to his back, no shoes 
to his fc<?fe, no covciiug to his head. He is like the flics of heaven” mouthes 
cicl^ a charming diminutive for “ the birds of the ah”), “ wdio do not por'scjss llu e 
thing«». He i& from seven to thirteen years old, livra in gangs, trauqis the street-, 
and dwells in the open air.” He is also, according to Hugo, a smoker of short 2 )ipeo, 
an indulger in bad language of every desc*iiptiou, a hanger-on at public-houses, on 
good terms with the thieves, and on a fiuuiliur footing witli the fair sex. Ho talks 
slang (firgot)^ and things much W'orse, and yet, says the Frenchman, ho has nothing 
btvd at heart. ‘;It is because in his soul he beais a peail—innocence—and peails 
are not dissoluble in mud,” It is W’ith a uid heart that I fed conqxillod to exi>ic' 
adiblielicf in so beautiful a theory; for I am terrlUy afraid the peaid Inis no dunce 
of CAisting, much less of running the risk of dibboliition. Put the poet lias not done 
} et. He has fresh lights in which to place the dishevelled figure he has raised. He 
corrects himself. “ Lot as not extiggerate,” he says, and then withdraws somewhat 
of his previous description, 'llie Street Arab “has sometimes a shirt. But then 
he never has more than one. He boii.ctimcs has shoes. But then they are never a 
pair., lie Boinetunos Inis a home, and ho likes it because there his mother li^ 
But he prefers the street, because there dwells liberty ” 

Some of the characlciistica of the Paris gmniu are easily traceable in our 
London strcet-lxiy. “ lie has his own games, his own bits of mischief, at tlio 
bottom of whicb lies bis hatred of respectability; be ban bis own way of speaking, 
his-own lines of business.” But in France, according to our authority, bo has a 
circuUtibg medium of Iris own, consibting of bits of leather (called hqves^ shreds), 
whicb is under the financul control and management of the general colony, 
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Ilo ii ako, if we may bclieye Ilugo, an ardent naturalist, scarcliing for earwigs 
** dans kft cliantkrs dis Ursuline^'* for contipeJes “ au Panthcon^'*^ and for tad¬ 
poles “ davs lea foa^h du Champa de MaraP One of his daring enterprises in the 
pursuit of zoological science consists in the sudden raising of a large stone in 
cider to study the habits of woodlice. 

There are several, points in which the French gamin differs widely from the 
Ia)n<lon street-boy* In the first place, although (like our Arab) he docs not have 
a mc..d every day, he can, if he see fit, go sight-seeing every night. This may bo 
paitly owing to tlie cheapness of amusements abroad. But I believe our young 
nonuid cores little for any sights not involving damage (i.e., mischief) or danger. 

A “ horse down,” or a fight, has more allurements than the drama. I doubt il out 
Arab is very profitable to the proprictorb of “ penny gaffs.” Certainly, w’hcn he 
deigns to attend public shows, such as the pasbing of the preacnt^Princess of IVtilcs 
tluough Jjondon in March, it is rather wiljh a view to climbing tiocs and lamp- 
pofcts, to the annoyance of his natural enemy the policeman, than from any wibh 
to see a pageant. 

Another di'^'^imilaiity between the Faiisian and London Aiab lies in the 
paHly niral life. Beyond the banierb of Paris he loves to dwell among 
i,'Ots and mubhrooras, ladybirds and lilacs, frogs and fiesh air. Our 1 ids, it is true, 
do occasionally go a-birding, according to Mr. May hew; but it is in the Paiks 
The true Street Arab seldom visits Epping Forest or Uampatoal Heath. But 
the gic'atest difference between our English child of tlie bticetb and the ITonch one 
1 .,—always, be it remcraberod, accor^g to Hugo—^that the Paris lad is a politician. 
“'I'hcre are two things which, Tantalus-likc, he ever desires, nc\cr obtains. 
The one is to overset the government, the other is to mend his troubcrs.” The 
o\ Cl turning of the powers that be (except so far as embodied in the policcJforce) 
the Britibh Arab never dreams of; and I don’t tliink he caies very much about the 
I’lcnding of his nether garments. He took part, I admit, in the Chartist riots, but 
‘ imply from a love of mischief, and he didi/t know one of the points of the Charter. 

AVhat becomes of the French Arab it is easier to see, than wdiat becomes of his 
English congener. The Continental one grows into a builder of barricades, and is 
‘ w opt off at intervals by tlic hundred, in accordance w ith the decrees of the particular 
diMiiity whose duty it is to keep the statistics straight. A few days df revolutiou 
Eoon coirect the superabundance of overgrown gamina. 

The English Street Arab, although, as we Imve seen, somewhat similar in some ^ 
respects to the Paribiau ne’cr-do-well, is, on the wdiole, a very different creiitims. 
lie is no politician, like his brother of the Seine. He of the Thames hates rospecta- 
hility and prosperity, as the other does; but it is the^iatred of antagonism, not of 
<-nvy. He does not frequent the theatres, though he might beg passes as the gamin 
dues. Ills visits to the country are only at rare intervals, and he,carries into it the 
mud, mental as well as actual, of the city. 

In a word, he is not so aplnUel, But then so few, if any, Engli^ people are. 
We arc obliged to borrow a French word to express—or is it to conceal?—our 
thought of quality.—^Now a word on the geography of our Arabia. 

The capital of British Arabia Petrsea is, I take it, the flight of steps in front of 
St. Martin’s Church, There the boys lounge, like veritable lazzaroni; there they 
when th^ do eat, which they are not often doing; and there they plan 
Echemes against society, which they are always doing. 
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Just about Trafalgar-squorc there are lots of crossings, and wdl-frcquentod 
ones. The West-End goes to the City over them, and returns homeward over 
them, 80 that they are the main arteries of wealth, litUo droppings of which 
overflow, and are picked up by the Sti'cot Arab. 

Trafalgar-square ihjclf is a fine playground for the boys. Tliere is water, 
which is tdwnys a delight—to play with. And the water is dirty, which removes 
the only objection—a suspicion of cleanliness—which could attach to it as 
a i)laythuig. 

There are low parapets and high walls to bo leapt and vaulted over, or 
** chopped.” And, O delightful! the police set their countenances against tlicsc 
gymnastics. Wherefore the young Arab, os he flics over the boiuidarica, ex¬ 
periences a threefold pleasure. First, in the sense of freedom and the poetry of 
motion inseparable^ from such rapid action in the air. Second, in tlie knowledge 
that the proceeding is obnoxious to people of weak nerves (and only respectable 
people lossess those luxuries) and to the police. Tliiid, in the certainty tliat the 
ix)liceman in hia tight blue suit cannot pursue him thi-ough his salUitory exercises, 
or that if he docs an inc\itablo disruption of his uniform in variou«> places 
must ensue. 

In the neighbourhood of Trafalgar-square. about tlie Opera Colonnade, is ali.o 
the j)lace where the street-boy i» enabled to earn money after dark (when cro^sinf, j 
are uudistinguishable, and tlie ix)lish of boots is disregarded) by cart-wheels, 
oatluTine-whcels, or flip-flaps. 

Yes, beyond a doubt, the stej^ of St. hlai tin’s Church form the head-quarters 
of the Arab camp in the meti-opolis. 

llie amusements of the street-boy are not numerous. Pitcli-halfponny, chuck- 
farthing, and buttons are tbe chief ones. But he oxtoinporlscs a game very readily, 
and fcom very unpromising materials. 

Our young friends in the illustration attached to this paper have done something 
of this sort. With no better material tlian an old hat, ragged beyond repair, and 
dirty beyond redemption, tlioy liave started a game which may pass for foot-ball in 
its wdld stsite. How they kick it I Ilowr they sliont with kinghter, and w’uvc their 
chreds of hca^d-gear! 

Splendid fun I “ Its last day” lias conic, and its end is not peaceful. By impli- 
c ition they are kicking respectability about; for? possibly, that beaver once wandered, 

• glassy and faultless, down Pall-Mall and Bond-street. Now they have got it dow n 
to their own level, and are kicking the supei*cilious awcD, v ho once w^orc it, by proxy. 

But just w’ait a moment until the policeman comes round the corner I They'll 
be off then in a moment, with a crouching long gallop, like young W'olves driven 
fiom their ^irey, and the relic of respectability will repose undisturbed in the kennel. 

Tlie two principal employments of the London street-boy arc boot-cleaning and 
crossing-sweeiiing. He will hold a horse—if he can reach it—or run an crranil, 
f:;tchacab, or open a cariiagc-door. But these m'e mere adjuncts to the other 
X rofossions. 

The Street Axab is gregarious. 

Boot-cleaning is a soliUiry occupation, one would pupposo. 

• Yet he contrives to make it a companionable business. You far of toner sec two 
or three shoeblacks planted together tlion one blooming alone. 

By tbo way, I may observe that my shocbkick is not*oue of those in blue or rod 
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uniform. The wearers of those may or may not have been Street Arabs; but they 
have exchanged the fancy humous of freedom and Arabia for the regulation garb 
of civilisation. They are Arabs no more. 

My shoeblack has no coat, as a rule, for his nether garments come up to his 
armpits, having come down from his father. A very short piece of string indeed, 
therefore, does duty for a bradc, and a very few rags jmss muster for a shirt. Hat 
he has none, but his hair is long and matted, and forms an excellent thatch for the 
dome of thought. 

The paraphernalia of his trade are simple and rude—a box turned up&ide-down, 
with occasionally—^very occasionally—a bit of wood nailed on for a foot-rest, a 
bottle of blocking, and brubbes. With these he sets fortli on his labours. But, as 
1 have said, ho prefers not to work alone- -he joins some half-dozen others. In the 
intervals of boot-cleaning they play at pitch-farthing, or chuck in the hole witii 
buttons, for he has buttons, has this Street Arab—but not on his garments. To 
wear them there would be a piece of obtentation like that of young swells who 
cany guineas for clianns, and gold dollars for waistcoat-buttons. He would not 
dream of letting capital lie idle thus. 

I have no wisli to injure tlie trade of tlie Street Arab, but, my gentle reader, if, 
on your way to see your charmer, a chance mud-spot or drop of water defile the 
•purity cf your upiier-leatiiers, stop not to have the nuisance abolished where two 
or tliroc shoeblacks arc assembled. Tabs on until you find a solitary polisher. If 
you find him not, prefer to appear before Angelina with the blemish to enduring 
a polibhing under tlie inspection of those young persona. I once niysdf, near 
London-bridge Station, vent through the painful operation. My personal appear¬ 
ance, my dress, my means, my probable rank in life, and iny profession or trade 
were freely canvas^ in a lofty but satiiical nninncr. It is true the language was 
^ slang, but not a very unintelligible form of that dialect. I am not ashamed to 
confess that I had a wild idea of rushing away after my first boot was finished. 
To have done so would have been fatal. I was like a man facing half-a-dozen rats 
ill a cellar. It was only by show ing a bold front that I could escape. At length 
the deed was done, and I was released. But the tortiues I suffered! Had I been 
all one corn fiom head to sole I could scarcely have felt more uncomfoi table under 
the polishing. • 

Crossing-sweeping, the other chief employment of the young Islimaelite, is also 
conducted on communistic principles. • A gang pitch on a crossing; one sweeps it, 
taking an extra percentage of profits. Tlie path cleaned, the Arabs beguile the 
time with conversation on topics important in Arabia—for instance, the poHcc, 
or the weather (with a view to rain, and, consequently^ mud). 

I should mention that showery weather is tlic most profitable to the Arab, 
whether as boot-cleaner or crossing-sw'ccper. A heavy, drenching rain or 
perfectly dry weather is stagnation. The first reduces all mankind to one levd, 
ftt which they despise mud, and abjure the hope of presentable feet; the laSt 
allows a handkerchief to perform the slioeblack’s work, and turns all the road into 
^ Glossing, 

Converse ;and gambling go on until one of the gang sees a weU'-dressed person 
coming, when ha “ calk him out”—^not in a dneUiug sense, hut to claim him as^ 
property—.‘•My genTman,” or “My lady." By this means he possesses lumself 
ot the right to follow him, and sue for a copper for “ Poor Jack, yer honour." 
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I may observe here that sporting-looking, horsey,” men are highly approved by 
these young republicans for their generosity, ^hich, however, needs a little 
tumbling to dicit it in perfection. 

Tumbling is combined with crossing-sweeping, but is not so provocative of coin 
as it was when first introduced. Ihen, if a boy who couldn't fiip-fiap “ called out" 
a passenger, ho frequently handed him and half profits over to some of the more 
agile performers. 

The law of “ calling out” is strictly adherod to, and with reason, for if it were 
infringed with impunity a blow would be struck at the system of gangs, which are 
not only pleasant on account of companionship, but necessary os a means of 
defence. A good crossing has to be battled for at times, by the gang occupying it, 
against outsiders. Woe to the luckless stranger wlio encroaches on tlic right! 
A “cobbing" witlj broom-handles is not conducive to personal comfort. 

Tumbling, as I have mentioned, is not so paying as it used to be. The truth is, 
it became a dangerous nuisance. Drivers complained of it with reason. It is 
difficult enough to steer one’s nags among the crowded vehicles in tho fjondon 
streets, without having added thereto the necessity of great vigilance to prevent your 
wheels running over the human rotaries. Old ladies complainod of it—and not 
without reason. Even that much-enduring huly, Mrs. Brown, of Victoria Theatre 
cclobiity, although fond of children, especially little Tommy Jenkins, “ who used 
to pby the violin by his cars," and by no means opposed to gymnastics, for slio 
once saw “ a lady wheel a cat's-meat barrow up a ro^M) full of fireworks"—even 
she would naturally object to the sudden implanting of two diity feet in tho bimill 
of her back (jint 'where the sun is occasionally in the habit of setting), to tho 
discomposure of her nerves and the destruction of her China crai)e shawd. Yet 
Bucli accidents did hapj)en occasionally, and they, 'with other circumstances, 
combined to make tumbling unpopular, and therefore unprofitable. 

This tumbling, by the way, was terrible work to leain, and dilficult to practi^»^. 
I once saw a youngster, early one moniing, in the Paik, toiling-away at his cart¬ 
wheel with an energy worthy of a better cause. With what sickeniiig thuds he 
came down on the pit of his stomach or his shoulders I What imminent dislocation 
of his neck was to be seen in his contortions! And this was to enable him to earn 
a living I When I left him he was far from perfect; and just conceive what woik 
it was. He was creating by all this vigorous exercise a real hunger, and only f(.>r 
^ the remote possibility of getting something fb satisfy it withid. I only knoAV one 
' more cruel mode of earning a meal, and that is by blowing a clarionet or other 
such instrument. I'licre is nothing creates a more cruel internal vacuum—^nothing, 
in aword, more “ appetising ”^than a persistent performance on a wind-instrument. 
It is a thought with which 1 console myself whenever a peculiarly inharmonious 
German hand^epmes and makes discord under my windows—“Ah, my good 
fellows, if yon are making mo wretched, }o\i are also making yourselves un¬ 
comfortable." 

But my article is approaching its appointed limits. 

There remains one more point to discuss. What is to become of the Street Arab ^ 

You, my young friend, who read this Magazine^ and you, my good larlyi vho 
read it too, these unkempt, dirty, godless little creatures were innocent babes once 
—^just like little baby in the crib there, looking so rosy and sleeping so sweetly— 
pure as that child once, with immortal souls. We inhabitants of this great city 
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shall bo held responsible for these lost lambs. It is our fault that the Dmne gift of 
childhood is smirched and blurred out of all recognition. Can we mend this? 
Victor Hugo has hit at the root of the evil when ho declares that the race of the 
gamin is sprung of the hatred the old aristocracy of France bore for anything like 
the education of the people. 

“ Or Venfant errant est le corollaire de Venfant ignorant.^ (The yagabond 
child is a nccessaiy consequence of the untaught child.) That is the blot, and now 
how i^iall wo efface it? 

The !^glish in this age are not opposed to the education of the people. But, 
unfortunately, though approving it in theory, they throw obstacles in tlie way 
of it in practice. The form in which the religious element is to be combined with 
education is the great difficulty before which philanthropists have been compelled 
to stand pou'crless. Extremes meet. The widest liberty may become a close 
servitude, and religious freedom fetters action in this instance. Whore so many 
sects are joined to form a people, it is impossible to fix on any method of education 
which shall include religious instruction, and yet offend no prejudices. 

The question stands thus. 

WcU-intentioued, earnest people, and otherwise practical philanthropists, are 
devoting precious time in attempts to solve the problem. 

In the meantime, generation after generation of Street Arabs passes away— 
whither? From a black, bottomless pit of ignorance and degradation—for these 
children are not as pearly pure as Victor Hugo would have us think, so those who 
ha\c frcrutinhscd their life in low lodging-houses have discovered—from an abyss 
of bin and shame—wliithor? 

A serious qucbtiou, and one it behoves us to answer to ourselves. 

There are a few generally accounted sensible people w^ho say something after 
this fashion;—“ We have an old saw which places cleanliness next to godliness. 
We are divided as to the best means of inenlcating the latter. Wc are unanimous 
as to the easy mode of teaching the former. Perhaps, while the difficult question 
is under discussion, we might adopt a course that requires no debating. Let 
Us teach the urchins to live cleanly. It will be doing what all our mere discussions as 
to how to make them live godly will never do—it will bring them nearer^ godliness. 

If a little learning be a dangerous thing, it is the little learning they have got— 
ilio mere step above the intelligence of* the brute—and more learning would be any¬ 
thing but a dangerous tiling.” Wliat shall we say to these people? I, for my * 
pAit, say ‘‘ God speed” to them. I have a recollection of a parable whidi I have 
uict with somewhere—perhaps in my own brain. It told how the servants of a 
great king had to conduct certain guests to him at night. There was a discussion 
among them liow tlicy should carry the light: one was for a bronze lamp, one for a 
toich, one for a silver candlebtick. Meanwhile, a poor scullion, h*eaHng the guests 
f'tumble, rose and took a little farthing caudle, and showed them to the front dodt. 
Once there, each took such a light from the hall as^suited him. I forget how the 
tale goes on, but I know they all reached the great king. 

1 have a great belief in the importation of farthing candles into the outer 
darkness of Arabia Anglicana. I think a joint-stock company would accumulate 
a large capital by so doing—^but not in any earthly bank. 

T, Hood. 
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BY THE HEV- J. 0. WOOD, M.A., F.LA, Eta 

S I have been frequently requested by square frame, moving on hinges, like the 
my young friends to give them some doors. It will be seen, therefore, that, by 
instructions in the art of breeding insects, o{>ening the large door and the oentral frame, 
and watching them through their 
various stages, 1 purpose to devote a 
few pages to an art in which I have 
for many years taken on interest, 
and which has affordod mo much 
instruction and amusement 
One great object of breeding in¬ 
sects is to secure perfect specimens 
for the cabinet, and some of my 
readers may, perhaps, be a little* 
surprised when I tell them that, un¬ 
less they devote leol care to their 
boves, the specimens which they rear 
will bo mucli worse than those which 
they catch. This was a Icbson which I the whole interior of the box is exposed, so 
learned from experience, and I ho})e that that the young naturalist can inspect or 
those readers who intend to take up this handle any part of it without diillculty. If, 
delightful study may t*ike warning by my however, he should desire to make any ar- 
mistakes, and be far more successful in their rangenonts in the interior, "without opening 
initiatory attempt) than was the ease with the door, and running the risk of losing some 
myself. moth or butterfly, all he has to do is to open 

As the Lepidoptera, i.e., the Butterflies the little door, which admits his arm, and 
and Moths, are the easiest to lear, and their does not permit on insect to escape, 
beautiful forms render them groat favourites, There are other windows liehind, but these 
1 shall commence my remarks with instruc- aro closed by flap shutters, because most 
tions for taking and breeding the larva) and insects like a dark corner whither they oiii 
pupo) of those Iqvoly insects. retire to change their skins or enter the 

In the fiidt place, though I never recom- pupal state. Still, they can bo lifted when- 
mend any beginner to overstock himself with over the observer wishes to see whether any 
implements, i am compelled to state that insects have settled upon either side of the 
without two sets of boxes there will be little floor. 

hope of success. There should l>o one largo Juat below the floor is seen a kind of 
‘ box, in which you can place the caterpillars drawer witli a banging handle This drawer 
which you know, and which feed on the is made of ziic, and contains water, it 
same or similar plants. There must also bo can be drawn in and out by means of the 
a series of small boxes, in wtiich may bo handle. 

kept the larvas which you cannot identify. I roust now refer to Fig. 2, which ropro- 
I tried many ^ojhods of making the large Bonts a section of the box, or os it would 
box, and, after a scries of comparative Appear if the whole front were removed. On 
failures, succeeded in constructing the edi- either side is tixed a wooden partition, ono 
flee which will now be described.' foot in height, for the purpose of oontoining 

Fig. ] is an elevation of the external earth. Most of my readers ore aware that 
appearance of my breeding-box. As will bo many larvso are in the habit of burrowing 
seen, it has four windows and a large door, into the earth bofore they change into the 
4n the upper part of which is cut a smaller chrysalis state. The groat Hawk Moth oator- 
door. The whole of the top is covered with pillars are notable for this proponsity, and, as 
Tcjy flue wire gauze, and in the centre is a j they burrow to some depth, it is neoessaiT 
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to hftTO some ton or olorou inclioa of soil for 
thorn* 

Upon tho top of the earth should be 
placed several large handfuls of moss, which 
should be carefully wetted every morning. 
In the section tho earth is shown at a, and 
the moss at d. This* moss is an absolute 
necessity, at all events as far as the mois- 
ture is concerned, for there are some of the 
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Moth, %\hich require a wonderful amount of 
damp while in their pupal state, and always 
dio unless tho soil bo thoroughly damped. 
When this precaution is taken, the success 
of tho young naturalist will surprise even 
himself. I have known twelve Deaths 
Head Caterpillars to bo placed in such a 
box, and cloven fine moths bred from them. 
. At B is seen the edge of a board, fixed 
immediately above the zinc drawer, and 
pierced lull of holes of vaiious diameters. 
Through these holes pass tho stems of tho 
plants on which tho caterpillars feed, so that 
their cut extremities rest in tho water con- 
lamed in tho drawer. 

Fig. 3 presents a ground-plan of the box, 
the two receptacles for earth being seqp at 
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tho bides, and the perforated board occupy¬ 
ing the middle. 

I ^iH now describo the method of using 
this simple but comprehensive breeding- 
Supposing that the young naturalist 


possesses some book which will give him a 
notion of the common caterpillars, such os 
those of tho Tiger Moth, tho Lappet Moth, 
the Drinker, tho Oak Eggor, and others, and 
that ho finds specimens of any or all of 
these creatures, he has only to put them 
into his collecting-box, and to carry with 
him a bountiful supply of the plants on 
which they were feeding. 

Now lot him pour some water into tho 
zinc drawer and push it into its place; then 
lot him insert tho stems of tho plants into 
the water through the perforated board, as 
scon at 0 in Fig. 2. All the holes for which 
no plants aro prepared* must be stopped up 
with corks to prevent tho caterpillars from 
tumbling into tho water. 

The inmates may then ho gently shaken 
out of tho collecting-box on to the perforated 
board, whence they will speedily make their 
way to tho branches and plants. Tho water 
in which the stems aie placed keeps the 
leaves always f’-esh and green; and though 
I have ofton icad that >\hcn plants aro thus 
preserved in water tho caterpillars fall ill, 

I never experienced any such misfoi'tuno 
thioughout a tolci’ably long series of years. 

By the following morning tho leaves will 
bo nearly consumed, and tho young natu- 
lalist must sock a fresh supjdy. When * 0 
has brought them homo, ho must be vo y 
careful about tbe manner of aii’angingthcm, 
for therein lies the clref value of this 
brooding-cage. Calcipill.us should no\Gr 
bo handled. They may not dio in conso- 
quonco of such lough treatment, but they do 
not thiivc Ob they ought to do? and tlio con- 
soqucnco is that tho moth or buttcifly is 
stuntod, or even impel feet. 

In tho ordinary bieeding-boxcs it is ncces-* 
sary to subject tho caterpillars to some kind 
of handling, but in this case they never need 
bo touched inim tho moment when they are 
placed in tho box. All that is needed is to 
remove tho coiks that close the holes in tho 
perforated board, and to insert the fresh 
branches into tho water, neglecting alto- 
gothor thbso of tho previous day. In a very 
short time tho caterpillars will bo atti acted 
by the freshor verdure of tho nowly brought 
branches, and of their own accord will leave 
tlio old for tho now. When all the catoA- 
pillars have thus made their little migration, 
the half-withered bronchos may be removed, 
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•ad eoffkh bsortod in ihe holes Tvhich thej 
bad Moapied. 

The reader will, of coarse, see that at the 
Tety utmost not more than half tho holes 
ought to be filled at a time. For my own 
part, I seldom used more than ono-thtrd of 
their numbor, except on Saturday even¬ 
ings, when I used to fill two-thirds of the 
holes with fresh branches, so a^ to insure an 
abundant supply of food during tho Sunday. 

llore 1 may mention that tho primal 
necessity in insect-breeding is a plentiful 
supply of food. Unloss this be granted, the 
butterfiy or moth will sadly disappoint the 
breodor. An ill-fod< caterpillar produces an 
ill-favoured moth, and to this rulo there is 
no exception. Not only are they of very 
Binall dimensions, but they aro often abso¬ 
lutely imperfect. One very frequent style 
of deformity is tho deficiency of wing, and, 
in several instances that I have known, the 
insect had scarcely the rudiments of wings, 
the only indications of those organs being a 
set of crumpled membranes upon tho thorax. 
The colours, too, aro always dull and spirit¬ 
less when the caterpillar has been stinted in 
its food, and in some cases tho croaturo is 
scarcely recognisable. 

Oftentimes, too, it has not sulUciont vitality 
to enable it to bear up through tho long fast 
of its pupal existence, and tho wondrous 
developments which follow each other so 
rapidly within the narrow compass of tho 
shell. In such cases the moth or butterfly 
never makes its appearance; and when you 
open the chrysalis you find tho shrivelled 
carcase Ijing^ stiff and straight, with tho 
wins:? in thick fold? along tho thorax. 

If j^eu care only for tho Lcpidoptcra, you 
, will have no more trouble with tho insects 
until they begin to omorgo from their 
chiysalis state, and you can then catch and 
set them. Never take them <by tho hand. 
You cannot avoid rubbing off somo of the 
beautiful scales, and, no matter bow care¬ 
fully 3 'on touch tbom, somo damage must 
ensue. Wait until they hive lived for some 
hours, so that their wings are tilly deve¬ 
loped, and (boir limbs firm, and then quietly 
put a small box over thorn, slip a piece of card 
underneath the box, and then romovo it. 

Place it on tho table, soak a bit of cotton 
wool in tho strongest ammonia, tio it in 
double gauze to prevent it from touching tho 


moth, and introdueo it into tho box. ^tn a 
very fow xnomonts tho creature will bo dead, 
or, at all ovonts, motionless and scnsolcss, 
so that you can do what you like with it. 

I used generally to keep a little pill-box, 
plofcod full of holes, in which was put the 
cotton woo), as in that case thoro is no fear 
of damage to the beautiful wings. 

Now turn it gently on its bock, and, with 
tho entomological forceps, grasp a good 
pinch of the body just behind the second 
pair of legs, and squeeze smartly. Tho 
effect of this process will be to destroy 
whatever life may remain in tho creature 
after breathing tho ammonia. You havo 
now a porfect and uninjured insect to deal 
with, and your fault will be gi'oat if it loses 
any of its beauty when sot in tho cabinet. 

Tho an of sotting belongs to this subject, 
and will bo described in its place, but wo 
must first complete our notice of the breeding 
cage. 

If you should bo desirous of extending 
your knowledge of insect life, os I hope will 
bo tho case with all readers of this paper 
—if yon wish really to study tbo habit.?, and 
customs, and instincts of animated nature, 
and do not caro merely fur airanging 
butterflies in a drawer, and ticholing them 
with long names, for tho envy or adiuiratnn 
of your fellows—you must not lot jour 
cares cease with the chango into tho pupal 
condition. 

Make or procure a number of cardboai d 
boxes (those that have hold Soidlitz powders 
can be bought at a very cheap rale fiom tlio 
chemist's shop), cut a hole in tho lid, and 
lay over tho hole a pieco of very fine wiio 
gauze, fastening it by gluing strips of caid- 
boafd round it. A day or two after ilic 
caterpillar has spun its cocoon, and changoJ 
into tho chrysalis, remove it very carefully, 
and place it in one of tho boxes, taking caio 
to wiito the namo of tho insect on a slip cf 
paper, and gum it to tho box. If tho in&cft 
bo a small one, several specimens may lo 
placed in one box; but if you 8l>ould lo 
dealing with tho largo moths, each mu>l 
have a to itself, and tho l^x must bo 
largo enough to ponuit the croaturo to 
expand its wings. ^ 

Tho object of rcxnovmg tho clirysalidos 
into tho separate boxes is that, if any of 
them should happen to bo attacked by the 
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icbnenmon flioi, it \rUl be peesible toeecnro 
tho p&rasiloB) and ascertain the particular 
caterpillar on Trhich each spocios is parasitic. 

To a beginner this precaution ‘will appear to 
be of little service, but when he has worked 
steadily for a few years ho will find that ho 
will have reaped a ^rvost of oiiginal and 
invaluablo knowledge that will ten times 
repay tho trifling pains taken in tho first 
instance. 

We new come to the second division of this 
subject, namely, the rearing of larvso which 
are not known. Always tako a number of 
pill-boxes, in the lids of which are bored 
several pin-holes, together with a load pen¬ 
cil, and small note-book. Number tho pill¬ 
boxes, and writo corresponding numhors in 
your note-hook. Whenever you como across 
an unknown caterpillar, put it into one of 
tho boxes, and note, opposite the correspond¬ 
ing number in the pocket-book, Ibo plant on 
wliich it was taken. Or, if you do not know 
tho plant, tako a leaf, and mark it to corre¬ 
spond with the number of the box in which 
Iho caterpillar was placed, making a notch 
for each number. Thus one notch denomi¬ 
nates that tho leaf forma tho food of the 
caterpillar in box No. 1, and so on. 

^Yhcn you reach homo transfer tho cater¬ 
pillar to one of tho solitary boxes, and bo 
• buro, at the first opportunity, to make a 
sketch of it, no mailer how rough, and write 
under the sketch tho colours, tlio plant on 
which it was found, and tho date of finding. 
Put a number to this account, and affix a 
similar number to the box in which tho 
caterpillar is placed. If you have a box of 
colours—that sold by tho Society of Arts 
for a shilling is admirable —make a coloured 
skotch. And bore 1 repeat that you need 
not car© how rough and had may bo the 
drawing. It is only a memorandum meant 
for your o'W'n eyes, with which no ono but 
yourself has anything to do. Moreover, you 
will improve in your drawing with a rapidity 
that will surprise yourself; you will learn 
to seize on the salient points, and wrill sketch 
off an insect with groat rapidity and certainty. 
Always sketch it in some natural attitude, 
and not as it lies on a faheot of paper or on 
tho table. ^ 

Note in Iho book every event that occurs 
to iho caterpillar, and particularly when it 
changes into tho chrysalis. If it makes a 
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cocoon, sketch that also, bocause when the 
moth escapes from its durance it generally 
hacks the cocoon to pieces. If it should 
make no cocoon, sketch tho obrysalis, and 
then, when tho perfect insect appears, you 
will have a full and tiustworihy account of it 
throughout all its changos. The perfect 
insect can always bo identified by referenco 
to a good work on the subjoot, or by taking 
it to somo friend skilled in entomology. 

I mention all these particulars because I 
had to work alone atid find thorn all out for 
myself, losing thereby bovcral yoar? of most 
valuable time. You will do nothing in this 
delightful study witheut systom, and the 
plan which I am now desciibingis the result 
of practical experience. 

The plants with which the isolated cater¬ 
pillars are fed should bo kept in water so as 
to insure their freshness, .md the leaves 
snould ho given to tho caterpillars several 
times daily. The creatures should never be 
touched, but, when they have crawled to the 
fresh leaves, the dry and bitten fragments 
should bo rcxno\ cd. 

Wo now' pass to cases which require con¬ 
siderable judgment. 

In the cour->o of his walks the young ob¬ 
server will notice many caterpillars which 
cannot be removed without very great danger 
of killing them. There are some, for ex¬ 
ample, which make wondciful little tents 
upon the lca\ cs, and others which roll tho 
leaves into ho’low cylinders, or gather them 
into balls, or draw them together into com¬ 
pact bunches. 

To reax those creatures is«a very difficult 
task, because the leaves arc apt to dio before 
the caterpillars have finished their feedings. 
Now', tlioro aro two methods of attaining this 
object. If the ti-co or plant on which tho 
creature resides should bo within your own 
garden, Ihl simplest method is to inclose the 
leaf in a small gauze or muslin net, so os to 
receive iho insect when it escapes from tho 
chrysalis slicll. The olhdr plan is to cut off 
tho branch and sot it in water, coveriag it 
over until tho caterpillar bo changed to tho 
pupal state. The chrysalis miiy then bo 
carefully removed and transferred to ono of 
the sinalbsolitary boxes. 

Even if tho tree he growing in the ojjen 
fields, it is often possible to secure Uie insect 
by means of the gauze bag; and as tho siKsci- 
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men is always the fihest when the food has /b t§ shown in the section, the ceik 
been abundant, it is hotter to emploj this is cut down in rather a sloping manner, 'ao 
plan whenever practicable. Use groon in- as to give their wings the proper fall. On 
stead of white gauze under such circum- the Continent the custom is to brace the 
stances, and you will find that very few of wings rather high and very far forward, 
your little treasures will be discovered. This, however, is a bad system, and should 
There are few persons who take the trouble not be followed. Take sin or seven fino 
to examine carefully the foliage of a tree or needles and stick thoir heads deeply into 
a wild herb, and the little bit of green gauze lucifer-matchos from which the phosphorus 
is so inconspicuous that, unless you mark the has been removed, so that the light wooden 
spot very well, you will be in danger of slips form handles to the needles. Now 
missing it when you come to look after the take a fow noodles of larger size, one or two 
caterpillar. 

In all such cases, as soon as the larva 
has fairly changed idto a chrysalis, remove 
it and talto it homo. Thero arc, however, ^ 
some of these insects which hide themselves I 
within their odd little tents, and are never 
seen until they emerge in the perfect form, j 

I will now give a fow instructions in the 
art of sotting the insects, presuming that ' 
you are desirous of placing them in a cabi¬ 
net. If you wish to exhibit them in all the 
Tailed attitudes of nature, the task will be ^ 
one requiring far more patience and skill 
than are needed merely for prepazing insect a 
for the cabinet. I purpose, after awhile, to being very stout, and stick them into slender 
give a few instructions in this department brush handles, taking care to wrap some 
also, but wish to see the results of somonew thread round tho end of the handle, to pro* 
experiments before describing the various vent the nccdlo from splitting it. As the 
processes which are employed in this task. needles would bo much loo long, th»*‘y 

Tho first step is to make your “ setting- must bo broken in half before being in¬ 
boards.’* These aio nothing more than sorted into their handles. Bend one or two 
single boards with slips of cork glued firmly of these needles into curves by holding them 
on them, in the manner shown in tho illus- in the flame of a caiullo, and harden them 
tration, a being tho plan, and 6 tho section, by plunging them into water while rod-hot. 
It w ill bo seen Vhat grooves are loft between The bcJt shapes arc shown at c. 
the slips of coik; these receive tho body of Then get a slip of cardboard—any old 
tho insect, and are made of various widths card3<Avill do—and cut it up into tiianglcs, 
in order to suit tho dilTcrcnt sizos of the as scon at c,-and pass pins through them 
lopidoptera It is better to reserve one very near their Iwiscs, taking care to mako the 
wide and deep groove in each board for the pins lc.in rather backw ard, as at rf. This 
largOT-bodicd motlis, as is seen m tho illus- precaution gives tho “biacep,” as these 
tration. triangles are called, a very firm hold of tho 

You will find it advisable to fill up all the wings. Also get a box of entomological 
little holes with vAiito wax, and to ctfver the pins and a paper of ordinary pins, 
corlcTwith very thin white paper. Tho paper Now to work. 

is useful bccauso the wings show <fut more Having assured yourself that the insect is 
conspicuously than on tho brown cork, and quite dead, pass a fine pin carefully through 
60 enable you to determine thoir position tho very centre of the thorax, lift the insect 
with more accuracy; and tho wax prevents by tho pin, and drop it neatly into tho groove 
your needles orpins from plunging into con- that best suits its dimensions. Take one of 
coalod holes, on^ so damaging tho delicate the fine needles, pass it through ono of tho 
wings of the insect which you arc sotting, lore wings, near tho base, and Just behind 
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the strong nerrwe on the edge) drew !t 
forward nntfl it is at r^ht angles with the 
body, and fix it there by preadog tlie point 
of the needle Into the cork. Do tho same 
with the opposite wing, being caroful to 
make them correspond exactly with each 
other. Draw forward *the hind wings in tho 
same manner, and be very careful about 
them, for they are slighter in texture than 
the others, and there is no “ selvedge,” as the 
ladies would say, to resist the noodle’s pull. 

When yon have arranged the insect to 
your liking, toke tho card braces and press 
thorn on tho wings, so *as to keep tliem in 
their places, always getting tho point of 
tho brace just upon a norvnre. The best 
workman uses fewest braces, one being 
generally sufficient for each wing. 

Place the setting-board in some spot where 
the insects may be gradually and thoroughly 
dried, and do not remove them until they 
are quite hard and stiff. Tho length of time 
required to effect this object varies with the 
weather and tho size of tho insect; some 
being quite ready for the cabinet in ton days, 
and others requiring four weeks or mq;*e. 

When tho insects are quiU dry, they must 
pass through a process that looks horrible, 
but is really invaluable. Dissolve corrosive 
sublimate in spiiits of wine, adding tho 
Boblimato until a whitish deposit is formed 
upon a block feather dipped in the solution. 
When you soo the white deposit making its 
appearance, add'about one-sixth more spirit, 
and your solution is just of the i ight strength. 
Peur this solution into a small pio-diah, and 
immerse every insect. 

The primary effect is most repulsive, the 
scarlet tints changing to brown, tho bluc«> to 
dingy black, and the golden 3 'cllow to diity 
grey. Never mind that. Let tho insect be 
thoroTighly submerged, and then be careful 
to hold it sideways, and to drain off with 
hlotling-papcr the drops at tho end of each 
wing, 

Tho insects will now look as if their beauty 
were hopelessly destroyed. Never mind 
their looks. When they have been well 
freed from heavy moisture by means of 
blotting-paper, pin them on a piece of cork, 
and fasten the cork just under the sash of a 
window. Lot the sash be only raised an 
inch or two, and open tho door of tho room 
BO as to create a thorough draught. In half* 


an-hour tho colours begin to roaj^or, and 
in an hour or so the insect will bloom out In 
perfect beauty, and be totally impervious to 
mites, grease, or any other foes of the onto* 
mologist. You will need no camphor, and 
thereby bo saved from no small expense, 
and your drawers will be free from that 
overpowering camphorated odour which is 
so provocative of headache, and so injurious 
to the insects. 

For it must be remembered that camphor 
is a most volatile substance. If you put a 
largo lump of camphor in an open vessel, it 
will vanish in course of time, having dissi¬ 
pated its particles into^the atmosphere. If 
you put a lump of camphor into a drawer of 
your cabinet, it disappears in course of time. 
But in this case, tho locality being confined, 
tbo particles are forced to content them¬ 
selves with the limited space which is open 
to them, and accordingly they settle upon 
the glass cover of the diawcr, and also 
upon tbo insects themselves, dimming their 
lustre sadly. 

But all insects that have undergone im¬ 
mersion in the poisoned solution are quite 
independent of the many foes which attack 
tho cabinet. Thcio is not a mite, nor a 
grub, nor a beetle, will venture to touch 
ono of theso prepared insects, and there is not 
a fungus that can glow upon it. The colours 
are in no wsy hurt by tho immersion; on the 
contrary, it liiay be said, even of tho flaming 
scarlet or the tender azure, or the Icaf-liko 
green, “ATciscs profando^pukhior erenif.” 

The young entomobgist must remember 
that it is desiiablo to show loth surfaces of 
an insect without removing it from tho 
cabinet, and that, in all cases where ho is 
possessed of a duplicate, the second specimen ' 
should bo sot so as to exhibit the under side. 
Should bo be fortunate enough to procure a 
third specimen, it should be set so as to show 
tho attitude which it assumes in repose. 

Ihavaat present neither time nor space 
to enter ikto this branch of *the subject, but 
merely state that a collection of insects*m 
their natulal attitude-s, whether of action or 
repose, is an invaluable aid to the student of 
zoology. As, however, considerable skill 
and very great patience are roquhod in 
order to cany out this branch of tho sub^ 
ject, I am forced to postpone it to another 
occasion. 
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O NLY those vfho have been lying, as wo 
had, at Callao for six weary months, 
watching British interests during ono of the 
periodicad rerolutians that take place in Pern, 
can realise the monotony of such a time* 
Hot, sandy, and dirty on shore, yen have 
also tho prospect of an occasional bullet 
whizzing past your oar. Tho mfBans are 
not at all paiticular, and now and then have 
duels from the windows, which (osperiaHy 
if they happen to reside on the groW Boor) 
is not oTcr-pleosant for pedestrians. The 
only fun is a ride to Lima, a roaUy protty 
place; but that, of course, was only to ho 
had during the lulls, and^ when the same 
president happened to bo supieme both at 
Lima and Callao, which was not the case 
very often 

As a rule, ono candidate had the nary at¬ 
tached to him, the other tho army, which 
renders tho seaports very uncomfortable 
quarters. Thoy are pillaged by the land 
president, if not of his way of thinking, and 
then bombarded by tbo squadron for being 
in possession of tho opposition. 

This, then, was our (Siso in tho Ardent 
duung tho spring of 18—, and heartily tired 
of it wo were. Every ono seomod moxo or 
loss irritable. Wo had been long on tho 
station, were daily expecting our orders for 
England, and, in our idea, the ship to relieve 
ns u as a most nncon^cionablo timo In getting 
out. “Hope deferred makoth tho heart 
sick,” says tfio proverb, it certainly mado 
onr first lieutenant (“Old Slope,” as we 
called him) parlionlarly disagreeablo. For 
many a long day we had been really afraid 
to ask for leave to go ashore. The other 
lieutenants wore also gotting^savage, and 
mado ns walk our watches instead of sleep¬ 
ing ; in fact, tho ship was in a very b^ 
way—so, at least, thought tho midfbipmen. 

“Tho mail is in sight, sir,” rep<>]ted tho 
signal midshipman to Slopo on| fine hot 
morning. 

“ Very well,” growled Slopo; “ keep your 
eyo upon hor, and lot mo know when she 
anchors. Mr. Simpkinson,’* continued ho, 
taming to the third lieutenant, “ look out 
and board tho medl when she comoa hi; 
there won’t bo ahythiog of consequence, as 


usual, I suppose. I wish 1 had an hour of 
my own way at Whitehall; l*d teach them 
to keep us holding on like this! Dio— 
gust—ingl” 

trhe mail is boarded, the letters have 
eome. Blessed indood ore those lucky ones 
who get any, and many a sailor is offered a 
tot of grog for the second readlfig of his 
letter by tbo disappointed ones. Suddenly 
all is commotion on board. 

“ Our orders have come from England, 
the Grecian is to relievo ue, and wo shall 
ssB when she arrives.” 

With these words on his tonguo, y^mig 
Monk, one of our cadets, dashed into our 
mess-place, greatly to the astonishment of 
the inmates^ who were sitting down to bn\ o 
a good growl at everything and everybody, 
on account of the paucity of letters. 

“ It*8 a fact,” said Monk; ** the captain 
has just received tho eiders, and I heard 
him tell the first lieutenant, so thoio can bo 
no misiako.” 

“ Throe cheers for Old England I” roared 
ono, and inrh cheers wore given. 

Nor did we rejoice alone. Tho news i in 
all over tho ship liko lightning, and o\ciy 
I ono seemed bent on making os much iiobo 
ard being as hap)>y as possible. 

“ If that Slopo,” said Downt*m (a brother 
mid) to mo, “ can refuse ns leave to-day, ho 
must bo a harder-hearted old fellow than 1 
gave him credit for.” 

“At all o\cnt8,” said I, “we will stiiko 
tho iron while it is hot. You know old 
I Galgher gives a hop to night, and has invited 
us all. Ligby, will you come 
**I should rather think 6o,'’*repliod a tall, 
handsome youth. Will she not be thoro ? * 
“Whew!” whistled Downton; “ have you 
another' she* bore? It appoars to mo you 
get spoony wherever you goj whether ic 
turned or not is another matter. ” 

“Well, Dowi^ton^ I bcUovo I am rather 
susceptible^” Dighy; ** but this time, 

upon honour,,!^ head-ovor-hoCls in-" 

“Bosh!” interrupted 1; “wo’ro home¬ 
ward bound. Think of the jolly little gills 
of Old England, and then go and mako love 
to your eallow-complosioncd, half-Spanish, 
half-Indian diimscis if you can* Fab! the 
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very thoqgbtm^esmsaTa^^ Wbj,tliey 
never dso tall middey—thafe qnite eneugh.** 
^'Tott're rethor hard, Fred, but there's 
nothing like keeping one's hand in; besides, 
it Improves one's Spanish so." 

M Improves your Spanish Powell, that is 
a good one,'* broke in. povrnton. ^^'Why, 
you impudent beggar 1 I hoard you one day 
converdng, or, rather, trying to converse, 
end you never got farther thau pointing to 
the fair one's eyes, saying, * Bueno negro,' 
and so on to the rest of her features, only 
omitting the ' negroand that's ^what you 
call speaking Spanish !*' 

** Anyhow,” retorted Bigby, '* that’s better 
than saying nothing at all, like some people; 
and I mean to make love to the sonoritas 
while 1 can, and when I can’t, I shall then 
turn my attentimi to the English lassies ” 
“And serve you jolly light if they will 
have nothing at all to say to you," said 
Downton; “but bother the girls! we’re 
losing time; let's moke hay while the sun 
shmes, and get leave before old Slope 
regains his usual state.” 

“ Agreed!” said I; “we will go for a rido 
first, taking our things with us, and tllcn to 
old Galghor’s in the evening.” 

“All light,” said the others. “Nowfor 
leave.” 

“ Oh, you dear old gentleman,” said Down- 
ton, apostrophising an imaginary Slopo, 

“ soften your heart to us poor mids, and lot 
us go. Youngster,” (this to ono of the 
cadets), “jump on deck, and report Slope’s 
proceedings and general appearance.” 

The young fellow w^nt on deck imme¬ 
diately, and, while ho is finding out Slope’s 
disposition,"1 may as well tell you who my I 
messmates were. There were four miSs— 
viz., Digby, Downton, Seymour, and mystdf, | 
Bedington—gonerally called by my Chiistiau 
name, “ Fred,” for ahortness. Then we had 
two cadets, Cooper and Monk, both nice 
little fellows, irhom we used to keep in good 
order; and vte fancied wo benefited the 
service and tau^t them their duty by 
making them run all our messages, &c. 
But, In justko to oursolves, I must say they 
wero vary seldotti boBied: indeed, that sort 
hi tidng has nearly died out of the service. 
Our mess was complotsd by an old second 
master, called Parker, and on equally ancient 
^lsrk| oailed QuBla, but they could make 


Bttle way ag^nst the bolsterotts spirits of 
four mids. We had pretty much our own 
way, despite the periodical growls of the old 
buffers, who tried to impress on us that 
midshipmen in their days had not So much 
to say for themselves. But they wore not 
bad old boys in the main, and long-deferred 
promotion is not the best thing for sweeten¬ 
ing the temper. 

“ He’s in a capital humour, Fred,” cried 
young Monk, coming into the moss-ploco, 
“lor I saw him talking and laughing with 
Mr. Sights, the master, who, you know, is 
his aversion.” 

“I’m not BO sure if ^t is a good sign,” 
said I, “for there is sure to bo a relapse 
after. However, * faint heart never won fair 
lady.*” 

So saying, wo all four ran up the ladder 
to the upper deck, each face assuming a 
decent appearonco of giavity as it appeared 
abovo the hatchway. Slope v^as just finish¬ 
ing his conversation with the master; his 
smile gradually disappeared, and by the 
time we drew near he had regained his 
usual pleasant aspect. 

“ Allow me to go on shore, if you please, 
sir ?” 

The rascals had given me a pubh to the 
front, and I had to open the ball. 

“You, fcirl” said Slope shaiply; “why, 
one would think you were bom on hhoic. 
Shore, shore, from morning till night. What 
do you want to do? Whore are you going ? 
Who is to do your duty duimg youi absenco, 
oh?” 

Sayi.ig this, ho drew himself up, and 
looked very sour. 

“lam invited to Mr. Golghcr's dance at Lima 
to-night, sir,” replied I as meekly as I could. 

“Ob, ho tiler Hr. Qalgher! Midbliipmcn* 
dancing! What next, I wonder? You’re 
not so roody^to dance up to the maintop, my 
friend, when you are wanted." 

“ But, sir," remonstrated I, “ I have not 
been ashore for the last cu^nlh; and I was 
specially invited, bowdos- ** ^ 

“ Now,\ don’t begin any of your soa- 
kwyoring, young fellow”—a favourite way 
ho bad of cutting people short—” there i'" 
work to bo done on board, ond I don’t intend 
to allow you young fellows to go gallivanting 
about the country. No!" he finished up 
with; “ stop on board.” 
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I baok flonaidmbly ftVaftbed, aad 
waited to hear if my Inotber mids sbonld 
have better lack than mysdif. 7he otbers 
tried different taofies oltogether, and walked 
boldly up in a body« 

** Can we go on sbore, eiri please said 
Bownton* 

•*No, yon cannot, sir," replied Slope. 

** Thank yoUj eir,*’ said Digby. 

“'Thank yon, sir I* What for?" growled 
Slope. “I said 'No* as jdain as I oonH 
speak.'* 

“ Well, sir,** said BIgby, “I thank you for 
that, knowing that whatever decision you 
come to will be for enr good.** 

This was pretty cheeky, and 1 thought 
the game was all up, when Digby, turning 
to Seymour, said in a stage whisper— 

** He*s safe to be promoted when we arrive 
in England. Your father has got lots of 
interest, hasn’t he ?*’ 

Slope had hardly recovered from tbe| 
effects of Digby a first speoch, and was medi¬ 
tating punibhment dire and dread, when ho 
caught the lost, and, in spite of all hU 
endeavours, broke into a smile. He made 
one more effort to preserve his gravity, and 
then gave in. 

** You 3 oung rascals,’* said he, “ yon have 
all done mo this time^ you can go on shore, 
but mind you don't got into mischief. If 
you don't come off at the proper time, not 
one of you will go on shoro again while the 
ship is in commisbion. Now bo off." 

Wo required no second telling, bnt bounded 
down the ladder, restraining our&clvos until 
fairly in the x^j^ess-ploce; then wo did have 
a good hearty laugh, and no mistako. 

** We won't get into mischief, not we, not 
^at alh** At this we roared, and proceeded 
to get ready. 

0 tbo confusion of a midshipman's 
toilet! It would mako a tidy mother's 
heart acho to sec the stato of those onco 
carefully-packed chests—ns the saving is, 

'* everything on topf and nothing a| baud.*’ 
Wit||i a bang, up goes the lid, and out come 
the tills, tho top one serving as a/vashing- 
stand. Then tho things are scrambled out 
till what is wanted comes to hand, by which 
time there is generally a heap of boots, 
shirts, and other necessaries piled up along¬ 
side. Mind, I am speaking of the generality 
of middies: there are some tidy ones, but 


they rsie o^feeptiosB to the rule, there 
commonly remaitm a riiaotic mass after our 
dressing to be bleared away by the attendant 
marine, which he performs with a running 
fire of growls, and declarations that “he 
won't stop no longer with subh a one as his.** 
(N.B.—Marine servants always speak of 
itxeiT young masters as taeir private pro¬ 
perty, and snob speeches as, “I say. Bill, 
has yours made such a jollyuproor as mine ?** 
are often heard.) If ^e ship ha^ been long 
in commission on a foreign station where 
clothes are not easily got and very expen¬ 
sive, the lucky ones who have a good stock 
are besot by their less foitunato shipmates 
for assistance. I know one—a jolly good 
fellow ho was—who for three years had the 
moat seedy collection of clothes I ever ^w, 
and was in a continued stato of borrowed 
plumes. Wo thought the ship was just 
going home, when lo! out came on order 
for U8 to remain another twelve months, and 
at this crisis my seedy friend received a 
large box from his tailor. The tables were 
now turned: tho lenders became borrowerM, 
and our lately shabby messmate had tho 
I satisfaction of knowing that no dinner or 
evening party could bo attended where his 
clothes, at all events, did not play a promi¬ 
nent part But this is a digression. To 
return to our midshipmen. 

I “ I say, Fred, lend mo a clean shirt," roats 
'Digby from the other side of tho stccingc; 

I “mine are all at the wash." 

“All right; anything for a quiet life. 
Target” (that's tho name of my maiinc), 
“ lend Mr. Digby a shirt.’* 

••Ay, ay, bir; but you aint got too many 
for yoiii’solf, mind." 

“ tVhy, you confounded — what’f the 
mildest name i^r thief? for I suppobe it 
won't bo polite to call you that, Fred," ciicd 
Digby, “ here's my name as largo as life on 
the tail." 

'* Can’t help it. sir,” said tho impcrtuiboble 
Target; “ it's the washerwoman's mistake. 
I always look out for the number I send." 

“ C^toh me returning anything of yours, 
Fred," retorted Digby. 

“I assure you, my dear fellow, ft’s my 
servant’s fault. I am very partieulttr about 
that sort of thing. 'Target,” conlinuod I 
furiously, “ don't lot this occur again.” 

“ No, dr," replied he stolidly* 
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LookoToriny thiogsM soon as 
1 roBiuned, ** and see there is nothing in sny 
ehest but my own property.” 

** Worry good, sir. Bat,” he added in a 
lower tone and somewhat m^diciously, 
thinking there won’t be much left in U.” 

« Hash!” BoSd I \ “ you need not be very 
partioular.” 

«I understand, sir.” And so be ought, 
for t bi** was not, I am now ashamed to say, 
the first time such a scene had taken place. 

<*Smith,^ said Downton to liis marine, 
“whore are my best trousers? Fred, you 
beggar 11 bhould not be surprised if you had 

them.” ^ 

“Upon my word, I am obliged to you, 
said I; “ one would think my chest was a 
receptacle for stolen goods.” 

“ 1?um it out,”* cried Digby; “ I’ll help; ho 
doesn’t know what is in it himself, and that 
servant of his is a regular do.” 

With this speech they both proceeded, 

' in spite of my resistance and protestations, 
to turn out my little all upon the deck. 
Target was unfortunately absent, or ho 
would not have permitted such devastations. 
Now, I happened to have a new pair of 
trousers lately sent out from England, but, 
not having allowed for my growth, they 
were considerably too short and tight for 
mo. I therefore pretended to help the two 
' pilferers, and exclaimed in a surprised tone— 

“ By Jove! here is a pair of now trousers,” 

Downton made a grab at them, and, seeing 
they were new, pitched them to his servant, 

“Put them in the carpot-hag.” Then turn¬ 
ing to me, he continued. “ I’ll tell you what 
it is, Fred—honour among thieves. This 
is beyond c joke. One don’t mind little things 


•‘Very sorry—my servant’s fault, you 
know,” was all the answer he got. 

Wo agreed to dress at the hotel, and, 
taking onr things with us, started for shore 
in one of the ship’s boats. There must 
have been something very ludicrous in 
Slope’s appearance as ho watched us from 
the side with a kind of sardonic grin on his 
countenance, or perhaps it was the thoughts 
of how neatly we had got leave out of him. 
At all events, we broke into a hearty laugh 
as soon as we thought wo were well clear of 
the ship—not before, I can assure you. Too 
soon, however, as it turned out, for Slope 
was heard to mutter as walked aft— 

“ All right, my young shavers; I’ll make 
you laugh on the wrong side of your mouth 
when I get you on board again." 

But nothing of this reached our oars. We 
pulled to shore intent on pleasi ro, and how 
wo carried out our ideas on that subject will 
bo reserved for another chapter. 


[Oar series ol skotebos, entitled “ Mid- 
bhipmon Afloat,” written by a Lieutenant m 
the Royal Navy, will bo illubtrated by on- 
gravings most carefully and artwiically ren¬ 
dered from drawings on wood from the pencil 
of Captain May. Without seeking to detract 
in any way from those artists who, in marine 
pictures, stand deservedly high, we think oup 
readers— professional and otherwise—wfll 

indorse the opinion we hold, that Captain 
May’s representations of the beautiful speci¬ 
mens of Naval Architecture, which wiU ap¬ 
pear in this and succeeding volumes, are 
unsurpa‘»scd for accuracy and fiijish. These 
engravings will not always represent the 
particular vessels mentioned m the letter¬ 
press, nor the exact places described; but 
“ * .__fft tlifl pubiecfc 


is beyond cjoko. One don’t mind httletmngs p » hn nlwavs ffermane to the subject 

hke handkordiiefa «id socks, bnt it they 

coL io shirts and new tronsers It is realiy jof Mid.h.pmen Afloat.] 

too bad.” 
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4(I.->HIST0BICAL ENiaUA. 


A LABGS iho oapitftl of fbe country in wlilcdi it stands. Xi oontaing a mnsoimiy ono of 
the richest in Europe, has been twice nnsnccessfully besieged by the Tnrk 3 , and twice 
entered by the French. The third and fonrtb letters of each of the following giro the name. 


1 . A Scotch river, one of the tributaries of 
the Tweed. 

2 . A French town, where Pontius Pilate is 
supposed to have died in banishment. 


8 . A large British possession, which was 
taken from the French u the eighteenth 
century. 


41.--HIST01tXCAL ENIGMA. 


A noble Homan < lady, tbe daughter of Scipio Afiicanas, and mother of the Gracchi, fo 
celebrated in Homan histoiy; she was famed for her viitues and the nobility of her rliaractei. 
A Campanian lady, baving displayed before this noble mail on her splendid jewels, icqucbttd m 
turn that sbe might be allowed to see hers. She sent for her sons, and, as they onttrtd, Ilcie," 
said she, ** are my ornaments.’* 


1 . A very ancient German town containing a 
splendid Gothic cathedral, which is alleged to 
contain the sknlls of the three wise men of the 
East who went to Bethlehem I 

2. A French river, a tiibntaty of the Garonne. 
8 . The first part of the name of a mountain 


in Asia. The whole name translated mcau^, 
“Old man’s mountain,” and is said to be <^0 
called fiom its rc«;cmblance to the hoaiy bead , 
and beard of an old man. 

4. A Norwegian town named from its fonndci, 
who was the fourth monarch of hia name. 


Of the first name take iho first and second letters, of the second the third and fom'th, of the 
third the fifth and sixth, and of the fomth the seventh and eighth; connect these together, and 
30 a have the answer. 

42.—TRANSPOSITION. 


GHIATON.—^Tho founder of the great wall which divides China from Taitary. Beirg 
desirous to make posterity believe that ho was the fiist emperor who sat on the throne of Chinn, 
ho commanded all the historical records, books, and other monument^ of autitjuity to ho 
destioyed, and thus obliterated all traces of its former history. 


43.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

A courtier of a tyrant, who so repeatedly congratulated his master on his happiness that ho 
was induced to allow him the enjoyment of it for awhile. The fiattcror was pcimitted to U'^ctud 
the throne in' regal state and receive the homage of the courtiers, but, while thus engaged, he 
looked up and saw a sword buspeuded over his head by a hair. Honified, ho quickly descended. 
“ Host thou, then,” said bis master, “ consider thdt mau happy who passes every moment m 
fear and danger 

1 . 

Now first find oat his master’s namo 
AYho thus enjoyed this ^ort-lived fame. 

2 . 

To whom did Hannibal for refuge fiot;; 

When Home deftated this groat cuem|/ ? 

8 . » 

A Spartan king, whose celebrated wife 
Modi bloodshed caused, as well as war and stiifo. 

4. 

A King of Partfaia, poisoned by his son, 

So that he might hhnsdf a king become. 

From oil these names the initials taka» 

The answer true you then will make. 


What son of Cyms after liim did reign 
In Persia ? He was hy his own swotd slain. 

6 . 

What nation for its king did Cro^sns own ? 
This monarch was by C^tus overthrown. 

7. 

Of York now find the ancient Homan name. 

8 . 

Near where did Robert Bruce a battle gaiuf 
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41.-Em0UA 

rAere b a csrtain satiiral ptojlnetion tAion 
exists from two to biz foot above tbo soi'face of 
toe earth. It is neither animal, vegeiabk, nor 
niineral; neither male nor female, but fome- 
thiog between both. It has neither length, 
breadth, nor sabstanee,'is recorded in the Old 
Testament and often mentioned in the Now, and 
it serves the purpose of both troaohoiy and 
fidelity. 

MATKEMATICAIi QUESTIONS. 

45. On August 18th, 1862, I walked /from 
Kxford, in West Somerset, to North Molton, 
Devon, and then found that, by going ono<third 
of a mile per hour Blower, I might accomplish 
the lemaming distance to Barnstaple, which 
was two miles more than I had already walked, 
in one hour more. By walking at my second 
rate tlironghout, I fihould have been one mile 
irom Barnstaple at the time I actually reached 
it. I started at eleven A.n. When did I reach 
Barnstaple? what was my rate at first? and 

• tliti distance from E. to N. M. and B.? ^ 

46. Nezt day I went from Barnstaple to 
Ilfracombe, by coach, in a quiurtcr of an hour 
longer tliau it took mo the day following to go 
from Ilfracombe to Lyutou by Bteambo^t^-a 
longer journey by two miles. Had the coach 
gone as fast as the boat, the first jonrney would 
havo token one-quarter less than the other; 
but, at the coach rate, tho water journey would 

• have taken thii-ty-fivo minutes longer. What 
are the distances from Barnstaxdo to Ilfracombe, 
from Ilfracombe to L}iiton, and the ratc3 each I 
v.ay? 

47. On Thursday I started at ten a.m., and 
walked from Lynton (L.), by tho foot-path 
round tho cliffs, to tho Valley of Rocks (U.), 
TV here I remained an hour; th«*n relm-ned to L., 
Slid spout another hour in dining; and then 
went, by Conntisbuiy and the foot-path O'yr- 
looLiug tho Biistol Channel and tho W''ol'>h 
coast <0 Glenthornc, resting at intervals another 
hour and adialf, and so returned by tho Porlock- 
road to Ezmouth, my rate throughout averagmg 
two miles per hour; but, bad I not rested, the 
walk from L. to XL and back, equal to one- 
seventh of tho day*a walk, would have tiken 
only half the time it did. Find tho dibtanco 
ti. to B. and L. to E. by Glouthoruo. 

F. J. L. 

48.—TRANSPOSITION. 

TYIASPH.—A Lydian mcrehant, who was so 
weolihy as tc feast tho whole numerous army of 

• Xerxes, to present to him a plane-tree and a 
vine made gdd, and large sums besides, to 
tid bim ia bis war against Groeep. 


Akswebb to Cbabades, dsc. c94, oM», 
and C90.) 

12. Aariiin-^rB. I—nmuuUl—Tita»- 
Cato—(whose romMns lie iu St. Peal'e 
Cathedral). 

13. Richard HI.—Addison. Bjchaudbok. 

14. Tho qncen of Edward IV. of England. 
Uor mother, Jaqueliue of Luxembourg, married, 
first, the Duke of Bedford, and afterwards Sir 
Richard Woudville. This qneou, whoso maiden 
n^o was Elizabeth Woodvillo, married, first. 
Sir John Gray, who diod of wounds received at 
the second battle of St. Albans. After the 
death of Edward IV. his queen was imurisotied 
in the convent of Bermondsey, where died. 
Lille—Hallo—Abo—Dellii—VaUadolLd. 

13. 

E V I»L 
VILE 
I LEV 
LEVI 
10 . 

Tr»o great a cross that heart doth uudergo 
1‘lmt’s ruled by one whoso tongue says, ‘‘ No, 

I fear to wed, lest afterward 
My xiicrced heart find slight regard." 

17. The letter E. 

18. Tho attraction of gi^antation. 


19. 

1. 1,075. 

2 . The area of a circle =s 314159 r*. 

. ss ‘Tuloy’ ** ~ 5'srds, nearly. 

3. Area ss 314150 x (19f)® = I rood, or a quartof 
of the playground. 

4. Let X and 17 — or bo their agos. 


Thcn.r (r —17 —JT) = 3 X 17 (17 —a?) 4-1, 
or {-17 ^ = 4*^1 i Q’Ud completing tho square— 
„ 289 2025 

'i2 + 17a-+-7-=-j- 




-=14 


And 17 — T = 3. 

5. Lot T = length in yards of shoiier side, 

. + 1 ' = longer, and OO* = 4 (r ^ 10 ;*; 

01 a* + 10 j = 1,2(»0. r = 30 yards, 
and z +10 = 10 yarda 

. •. area = 30 x 40 = 1,200 square yards, or nearly 


one 1 C )d. 

0 . 20 ladies, 10 gentlemen. 

laooo 

7. Height = = 155 > 9 feet 

Distance = 2. h. sin. (215*) 

> and sin. 90* = 1, 

. •, =)f2 X 1552 8 = 3105*0 feet. 

Time =\~ Bin. 4>* 

0 / i ^ 

s= 4i seconds nearly. F. J. u 

20. Butt— butter—cup. Buttercup. 

*>1. The proof of the pudding is in the eating.^ 
To be read— TB[E P-roof OF the pudding IS 
in THE eating. 

22. Man—niug—tree. Monuingtree. 
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THE ADVENTUEES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, 

9K7ENTEEN YEARS AM) FOUR MONTHS A CAPTIVE AilONQ 
THE DYAKS OF BORNEO. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Xu wliicli Tom Cox and I are hastily stimmoued to the pioscnce of the pirate chief—Otir 
conductors* siLsnlar heliaiionr to'craids us on the ^ay—We are invited to lay onr teeth at the 
feet of the chief—I am compelled to become a mechanical dentist—My apparent success in 
that hnsincss—Its woeful torminaiion—I embath in anothci branch of Dyak industiy. 

A S almost all the savages were armed, and seeing that they seijod me in a very 
ilvroatening manner, Tom hesitated whether he should come ashore; hut, on 
reflecting tliat drowning was tlie only alternative, ho altered his mind and came, 
and was seized too, such being their hurry to march us somewhere that Tom was 
only allowed time to slip on his drawers, and walked along with his jacket and 
trousers slung over his bhoulders. 

Taking into consideration the evident eagerness of the messengers, together 
• with their vehement gesticulation and excitement, it was impossible to avoid Hie 
suspicion that something had occurred sudden and unexpected, and which noaily 
concerned us. Whatever it was, certainly it was not of a secret character, for the 
ftllowB about us talked loudly one to tbe other, and made signs with their fingers, 
and addressed observations to m—all bearing, as ib was easy enough to imderstand, 
on the business in hand, but of which neither Top nor I could make cither head or 
t.ul • so we could do no more than shut our oars to their unintdligvblc jargon, and 
di!icii«)S together where we Avcrc probably going and what our fate would be. 

• • Tom’s cliief conccin was his trousers. ‘‘I wish they would allow me just to 
thi> my sU^ks on,” said he; “’pearancc:, arc cverytlung, my boy, 

.^ild• and a pose wc are now on onr road to the mayor or the magistrate, or 
something in the savage way that answers for one or the other, a pretty figum 

condnetor. «oe.nod in no ^ay inolbied to slacken » 

j,ioator ha8tc-but presently w Le suddenly Va dead stand, 

of the village, -when, to our dismay, ^ . Jiave been “ Now’s thfe 

and .all of them, cjaeulating ^ seised us by the 

timeclustered round us in a ung, . ^ craned their necks to 

throat, the rest swamicd about, and elbowed caeli other, ana or. 

■ sec what WM going on. . Even had we 

Now, indeed, we thought !***»* Evaded us little against such a 

• hero posscBsed ol weapema, their wse farewell, wc sUpped on to 

w. Jtitnde; so, addressing to each othw a h y , ^ cnly that the ruffians 

. out knees, and teould have pfayed for forpvencss of our sins o y 
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^ueczed our throats till wo gosped again. Strangdjr enough, this was what it 
seemed to bo their aim to make m do, no sooner did our mouths involnntariiy 
open thorn more dirty fingers than they would oonyeniently h(dd were thrust L*iro 
them, and our teeth subjected to a most unaccountable pinching and pullirg 
Further than this, however, they attempted us no harm, but, lifting us to our legs 
agsun, set off at a brisker rate than before, as though to make up for the delays 

What could this mysterious proceeding mean? Tom Cox suggested that 
perhaps these barbarians judge of the age of animals as English horsedealers judge 
of their steods—by an inspection of their teeth—and that they were anxious 
to try the same means to ascertain how old we were. Let this be ho^ it might, 
two things were certain: firstly, that the ini^tion of our mouths had not been satis¬ 
factory, for since that performance they had done nothing but whuper ominously 
together, and shhke their heads in a disappointed way; and, secondly, it was 
equally clear that th^ had no right to examine our jaws at all, for, on presently 
discovering that their rough handling had made my mouth to bleed, they all 
instantly stopped, evidently in great oonstemation, and ran about here and thoic, 
hunting along the wayside for certain leaves to eradicate the tell-tale. Tins was 
accomplished with great alacrity; but the stoppage was evidently suspected by the 
impatient ones at tlie village, for, before we could emerge from the bend, a gun 
was fired os a hint that a little more haste was desirable. 

At length we came to the commencement of the high-perched row of huts, and, 
pointing to one of the notched logs before mentioned, and which were substitutes 
for ladders, we were motioned to ascend. This to Tom, although still incommodiHl 
by his misplaced trousers, was an easy matter, and he was aloft wdule I was pain¬ 
fully endeavouring to make with my lame leg good toe-hold for a second step; 
but ibc fellows bdiind, and who since the firing of the gun had been in a mightier 
burry than ever, commenced pusiiing me in the rear, and hustling me in a nunnor. 
that would speedily have undone all the good the young doctor had effected, had it 
not happened that that identical worthy came harrying up in a great rage, and, 
unluckily for my assaulters, with a thickiah bamboo in his hand. With this ho Lid 
over the heads and shoulders of the fellows, abusing them at the same time in 
terms so hearty and indignant, that one might have suspected that I had been Lis 
nearest and dearest blood relation rather tlian a poor slave whom ho had under¬ 
taken to euro for charity^s sake; then, having laid about him till he was tired, lie 
beckoned to a sturdy savage, and bade him take me on liis back, and cany me up 
the notched log; which he did, and with as much freedom as though he had been u 
monkey, and 1 his kitten. 

Escorted by the entire population, from the oldest to the little naked toddhr of 
three or foiur years, wc traveraod half the length of the terrace, which was not 
pleasant to w'olk on, being composed of bamboo laslied together in parcels of about 
a foot in width, and laid dow^ with a space of about five inches between. 1 may 
as well here mention that, at tlie time, we imagined that these openings in the 
flooring were for sanitary purposes merdyi rntd, considering the Largo number of 
birds and animals herding on and about it, the inference was not unreasonable; . 
but we afterwards found the real use of these openings was to afford a«feans o{ 
aUacid&g any body of beifiegers who might fall on the village. The most favourite 
mode of assault by an enemy was, under cover of their shields, to rush under the 
flooring of the elevated village, and than to make several groat bonfires, first hackix j; 
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ma.Y the huhlen that the miserable inhabitants might not eacapo. By 
however, of the elite in the floor, the atteokera could be thrust at with spcaie, and 
shot at with poisoned arrows from bows and sumpitans, or deluged withmeaeurci 
of Bcaldiag mter* 

In a little while we arrived at the centre hut of the row, which, os already 
mentioned, was somewhat toller than the rest, and further di«ting»iA»^ by a length 
itf ydlow s^ hung out from a hole near the roof, bannerwiso. The doorway of 
tins, the chief hut, was concealed by a great heavy mat of plaited grass, and before 
this stood two herculean fdlows, naked but for several broad rings of metal worn 
about their elbow and ankles, and a short petticoat, mode of some sort of tree-bark, 
about their waists. Each of these guards boro in his hand a curved sword, and with 
the handle and the flat of it did not scruple to ijudi off such of the mob as pressed 
too hardly on thcM. • 

As we and our conductors approached, the peoph fdl back, and the sentries 
drew back the mat screen, and in anotlier instant we were iubroduced to a scene 
never to be forgotten, though I lived to be a hundred years old. The floor of tlio 
pliice was of the same matcrLil as that of the outer tcrraace, but plentifully strewn 
with green rushes, wdiich were deliciously cool to the feet. The building itself was 
about thirty feet long, twenty bioad, and fifteen high, and the walls on every side 
•Avero plentifully decorated Avitli curious shields, and bows, and arrows, and sum¬ 
pitans, and krisscs, and ranjows, and many other Aveapons of Dyak wiirfare, 
concerning which the reader Avill, by-and-by, hear further particulars. Neither 
Avero tlie samples of Aveapons ci war confined to those of native manufacture; there 
Avere, besides, many Euglisli wenpons—cutlasses, and muskets, and boarding pikes— 
pollbhod bright os mirrors, and looking very familiar and homely with the English 
letters—‘the king's brand, G. R.—^plainly to be seen. As Avell as decorating the 
Avails, scmie of tlicse war tools hung susi>cnded from the beams ovci'head. Nor wcare 
tllcse the only symbols of battle and bloodblied that hung there; and Avhat else there 
Avjw was of 60 repiilsWe a nature, that only my full determination to omit no fact 
of interest from this history should compel mo to describe it. Full in view of all 
A\ho entered at the door Avero hung by hooks nineteen human heads, in a double 
lOAv. At first glance I fully expected to find among them tlio heads of our crew 
and passengers, but w^as much relieved to find that they Avere all even bfacker than 
the living native heads about us, and were, moreoA^cr, as mummified as that of the 
Ncav Zealander I used to sec in tlio sliofl at Bloomsbury. Some of the hideous relics 
had the teeth dyed red, others “wore them quite white and glistening, while others, 
again, were jetty black as ebony, showing distinctly bdiind the dusky narrow li |>3 
that dung to their bases. Had theso heads, however,•been those of their dearebt 
friends, they could not liavc been better preserved; they were brushed, and 
polished, and, lacking eyes, wore furnished each AATjh a couple ^f shining white 
bcan.<?, painted in the centre, and making an imitation horribly tme. No brush of 
fox, or antlers of stag, that ever graced the hall of ajiuntsmau, could ha\e been 
more carefully kept than were these ghastly trophies. 

But, at the risk of offending my reader by making a vciy abrupt digresaon ^ 
from the level passage of niy story, I will give a few particulars of this h 
business; and this both for my credit's sake (for, doubtless, the reader, ignorant of 
* the true state of the case, must begin to suqpect me to be a person with a mor k 
iuclinatiioii to Unger about horrible matters), and for the sake of t e c arac 
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my masters, the DyahB. Really, thcffo is nothing villanous in this one of thdr 
most singular customs, repulsive as it must appear to a Christian ^plc. Head- 
getting is with them a very ancient and respcctaldc institution, and its observance 
as honourably regarded as the capture of ordinaijr war trophies among ourselves. 
Nay, it has this advantage, that it lias a religious, as well as a social, consequence. 
The Bornean implicitly believes that the head is the scat of man's spirit, and that, 
even after death, this fle^y tenancy is maintained until tlie habitation decays and 
perishes. Great, however, as is this barbarian's respect for “ spirits," he has much 
more for h$s own cunning, and, in time of war, he sets this latter ruling quality of 
his againsl^ ghostly power, and seeks through it to make his advantage. For 
example, when a Dyak warrior brings in from the battle-field the head of an 
enemy, he takes it first of all to his family, and then the woinon-folk paint and 
otherwise decorath it, and the whole family proceed rejoicingly with the trophy to 
the council-house, where it is hung up, and addressed by the soldier whoso property 
it is, something to the following effect:—“ Oh, good spirit, do not be angry with ua 
for removing you in your house" (the head) “to this our village; it was to 
your good tint wc did it. Had you been lain with your decaying body in a 
narrow hole in the earth, there you would have remained lonely and without a 
smgle companion; now you may look around, and see peeping from tlic windows 
of their houses the spiiits of many of your countrymen, and, should you desire the 
society of an acquaintance—of a brothci, or your father even—^you have only to 
beguile him into our path, and wc w'ill surely bring his head hero to you, and hang 
it > 0 close that you can converse together and be comfortable." 

Nor is a state of war nocef&ary to the furnishing tho house of council with 
heads. Should a man lose his son, or his daughter, or his wife, he will leave his 
house and never return till ho lias avenged the death by slaying one of his nation's 
enemies, whose head he brings homo as indisputable evidence that he has conformed 
to the custom proper to be observed in such cases. Again, no young Dyak may 
take a wife until lie has proved hiins>clf a worthy man and a wariior by robbing a 
fcUow-ci-eaturc of his head. He sets out on his errand witli the blessings of his 
parents and the good wishes of his friends, and is regarded by all who know him 
much in tlic same light as the virtuous yoiuig Suffolk labourer who shoulders his 
bundle ancT sets out for London, that he may make his fortune and return and 
marry the ambitious grazier's daughter. The chances of both young men are about 
equal; for whereas he of Suffolk may haply miss the road to foitune, and, instead 
of picking up gold and silver, be brought to picking an uncertain crust from tho 
city’s byways, so may the young Dyak, lying down on the road to sleep away Lis 
fatigue, and dream that h6 is already in possession of the gory key to a life of 
happiness, be overtaken by the enemy—haply likewise in search of matrimonial 
credentials; then the businesslis settled in the flash of a kris, and the hand of the 
maid of Magiudauo remains lAclaimed. 

To return, however, to die point of digression. At the farther end of the 
CQuncil-chamber into which l^om and I were usUiod, and squatteri on a pile of 
;^nattresses, which, without doubt, had seen service in the cabins of some honest 
European ship, wras tlie old chief of the jiiratc fleet, and besido him an ugly old 
woman, withered with ago, and bearing about her lean brown body a donkey¬ 
load almost of gold and pre cious stones. Her legs, fioin tho ankles to the knees, 
were coircred with bands of the precious mcttil, os were hci* arms, both below and 
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above the dbow; while the lobes of her ears were dragged far down towiords her 
ahouldcTB by the weight of the clumsy rings they afforded hanging to* These latter 
were set with brilliant stones, as was a strange-looking circlet of gold about her 
forehead, her white hair sticking out in every direction from between its inner rim 
and a crimson velvet smoking-cap, with a golden tassel, that was perched jauntily 
on the summit of her cranium. 

Her most conspicuous feature, however, has yet to bo moutionod: it was her 
mouth. What made it conspicuous was a monstrous set of teeth—not monstrous 
from their crookedness or ill colour, but from their great size. Her mouth was 
filled to oyerflowing with them. They projected even beyond her lips, and their 
shape was visible through her thin cheeks. Both she and the old chief were most 
obsequiously attended by those in waiting; and while one of them was oiling tho 
old woman's shoulders and arms, another was fanning off the flie^ attracted by the 
odoriferous process. 

As soon as these two grandees observed us, they at once beckoned us forward, 
and forward we came, the crowd of courtiers falling into line on either side to make 
w'ayand seeing that it was expected that we should do homage in the customary 
manner, it occurred to us that this w^as no lime to be fastidious, so down we 
floundered, and for a moment cooled our noses among the green riulics. So eager, 
however, were the chief and his mother (for sneh we afterwards discovered her to 
lie) to proceed with the business in hand, that we were speedily lifted to our feet 
and made to kneel before the mattresses. 

Still reclining, the chief addressed to us a few words in a (juick and haughty 
tone, and which, no doubt, conveyM some command, of the nature of which wc 
were, of course, no more aware than if ho Lad not opened his mouth. Not to give 
more offence than necessary, wc significil by dumb motions our ignorance of his 
language and our great sorrow that such should be the case, whereon the chief 
turned with a gesture of impatience to a man on his light hand, and, doubtless, 
bade him make known his commands to us. 'Tliis minister -was evidently a shrewd 
fellow, and discerning at once tliat it was no use addressing us in terms of speech, 
at once proceeded to a very lively correspondence in pantomime. He clipped both 
his hands to his jaws, made the motion of eating, put his lingers into his mouth, 
and made pretence to pull out all his teeth, and then commenced to nod his head 
very knowingly, and to point at our mouths, as though it was impos»ible that wo 
could for another moment fail to comprehend his meaning. 

As tho reader may easily imagine, however, our former confusion w^as, by Ins 
antics, only W'orse confounded, especially when it flashed to our recollection that 
tlic messengers who had fetched us in such a huiry fiv^i the beach had uiauifestcd 
much tho siime sort of curiosity respecting our mouths. 

“ What on earth can they mean, Tom?” said I,^turning in bewilderment to my 
companion. . * ‘ 

But Tom, whoso head was fairly in a maze, clung despairingly to his original 
notion that their inquisitiveness about our teeth all arose from a desire to ascertain 
our respective ages, and at once proceeded in the most energetic way to convince 
our interrogators that lie quite understood tliem by holding up his fingers till he 
had exliibitod a number corresponding with his age last biiihday; at the same time 
earnestly advising me to lose no time in following his example, as it was evident 
that tho old chief was growing each moment more angry. But, to my com- 
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ponion'ii infinite distrcBBi this display of his digits seemed not at all to mollify tie 
<dd gentleinan; on the oontrary, with a frown and a growl, ho unsheathed Us 
jewel-hilted Iris, and made as though he would whip ofi Tom's head on the spot; 
but his mother, laying her hand on his arm, gently restrained him, and at the 
same moment put up her other hand to her mouth, and, drawing therefrom an 
entire double row of grinders, held them before our eyes, regarding us with a grin 
which, now that her jaws were allowed to close naturally together, was rather 
startling to contemplate. Indeed, it would have been difficult to decide which of 
the two was the most repulsiTe—the face of the old chiefs mother or that of one of 
the unlucky passengers, whose head had hitherto been concealed in the folds 
of a cloth lying on the mattresses, and which the old woman now held up before 
onr eyes, pointing, as she did so, at the mouth of it, that we might see its emptiness, 
and at once understand the source from which the artificial teeth were derired. 

Tom, whose apprehension at best was not of a rapid character, at this terrible 
sight was plunged deeper than ever into the idough of perplexity, and could do 
nothing else but gaze bcwildcrodly about him, and wag his hood in wonder. The 
true state of the case, however, at once fia^ed to my mind. It had been discovered 
that one of the heads captured from the Sultan was furnished wiUi movable teeth, set 
cleverly in tlve gums, and provided with bands and bprings of fine gold, and making 
altogether a remarkably neat specimen of English mechanism. It seemed, however, 
that it was not in this light that the prize was regarded. Although the Dyak 
chief's intercourse with Europeans had been of the most limited character, rumours 
of their wondrous attributes had, doubtless, reached him; and, therefore, he might 
be excused if his discovery had led him to jump to the conclusion that detachable 
teeth were a natural advantage pertaining to the favoured race. That it was an 
advantage he could not but believe, for had he not seen the beautifully sound and 
white teeth taken from a grey head, whilst he, with hair not nearly so venerable, 
had scarcely a stump left in his gums? True, the other heads had been most 
carefully examined, and the teeth in them found to be too firmly bedded for 
removal, except individually; but then it w^as possible that their setting might be 
affected by the rigidity of death, as was the rest of the body. This, as I was 
afterwards informed, was the line of argument adopted by the chief, and, combined 
with his vain old mother’s unscrupulous appropiiation of the splendid teeth, led to 
our hasty summons to attend before him. 

Our position was a critical one. What w\as to be done? The chief had 
• evidently fixed his mind on a new set of teeth, and seemed not at all inclined 
tamely to brook disappointment. There was notliing left but to put a bold face on 
the matter; so, affecting great meekness, I took the artificial teeth from the old 
woman’s hand, and, approaching the chief, endeavoured to make him understand 
that they were but a substitijte for real teeth, the handiwork of man, and a 
contrivance never resorted to ^cept in cases of premature decay of the masticators 
originally supplied by nature / and, as a proof that I was telling him the truth, I 
opened my month to its widest, and invited him to inspect it, and to see that 
neither springs nor metal had a place in its conformation. He at once accepted the 
invitation, and, with his councillors, minutely inspected my open jaws; while Tom 
Cox, with his mouth stretched to its fullest ca];)acity, formed a centre of attraction 
for another group. 

The inspection seemed to molUfr the chief somewhat; and when they had stared 
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their fill, aud satisfied themsclveB all sorts of practical and poinfol experimenta 
that the jK>rtahl6 grindecs differed in every partieular from my own, I tras afiovred 
to shut my mouth irlille the chief and the feUotrs about him consulted togcthei". 
Chief among his councillots vos my friend tho young doctor; and, after Tom and 
I had been k^t in anxious saiq)ense for several minutes, that worthy come over to 
where wo stood, and hy a few intelligiblo signs made me understand that it was 
.the chiefs desire that I should forthwith make him just suoh a set of teeth as hir 
mother was }he lucky possessor of. 

This astonishing demand, as the reader may very readily understand, took me 
not a little aback; for 1 had ndIVer worked at any trade (with the exception of 
now an& then hasting a straight seam for my father) than stowing a riiip^s cargo; 
still, had it been any rough work that had b^n asked of me—a job at carpentry, or 
to build a wall, or even to cobble a pair of riiocs—1 should have gone at it readily 
enough, trusting to luck and industry to carry me through; 4)Ut to he called on 
without a moment's warning to perform the work of a practised mechanical dentist, 
which would involve measuring and taking a cast of that dreadful old grifiin's 
mouth, and, maybe, the extraction of a few obstinate tooth-stumps 1 1 had better 
be beheaded immediately than prolong my miserable life by attempting it. 

I shook my head vehemently, in token that 1 knew nothing at all about such 
work, on which my friend smiled, and put on a knowing air, as much as to 
say that that excuse vrould not avail me. 1 pointed at my wounded arm: he 
sliruggod his shoulders impatiently. In despair, I showed him my empty hands, 
and again shook my head, meaning thereby to intimate that to make a set of 
«vrtificLil teeth without a single item of the requisite material was simply impo'=siblc; 
but at this he only laugh^, and, laying his hand first on his own breast and then 
on mine, seemed to convey the intimation that he would see after minor details^ 
and that between us we diould, no doubt, make an ccllcnt job of it. A little 
while after the doctor beckoned me to follow him; but, on Tom Cox attempting 
to accompany me, he was ordered to stay where he was; and so, to our mutual 
distress, he was obliged to remain while 1 wont with the doctor. 

The hut in which the doeb^r lived was at the extreme end of the terrace, and 
consisted of but a single apartment, the interior of which *was perfectly clean; 
while several large and white mats hung against the walls, one specially krge partly 
covered the floor. At one end of the place l^as a little platforln on four legs, 
somewhat resembling the humblc^English stump bedstead, only that the hinder legs, 
nhich were about eighteen inches high, were nearly double the height of those iu 
front, causing the structure to slant considerably; moreover, its upper part was of 
no softer material than rough planking. Nevertheless, it could be mistaken for 
nothing else than a bedstead, and such I aftcrwaiRls found it to be. B(^dcs this 
piece of furniture, the hut contained a sort of low square bench, on which was an 
iron pot, and before tho pot squatted a woman, pounding away with a sort of 
miniature paviour's rammer at something the pot contmned in the most vigorous 
way, leaving off only to stir or replenish a wood fire that burned in the middle of 
tho room, the smoke finding its way out at a hole in the roof. The vralls of the 
place were decorated with three or four copper and iron pans, a string of little 
bells, a shidd, the ordinary Dyak weapons of war, and a couple of human skulhj 
slung together and hanging from one string. 

As soon as we entered, the doctor motioned mo to be seated, and ordered his wif| 
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to give mo sometlimg to eat. She complied by going to a corneir before ivjucti 
hung a mat, and bringing out a wooden trencher containing things which from 
their shape were eggs, but which from iheir colour might have been Hack plums, 
and from their smell anything but humau food. I could not forbear a gesture of 
disgust as the dish was presented to me, when my host, to reassure me, took up one 
and whipped it into his mouth, smacking his lips as though it was very delicious; 
however, t was not to be persuaded, and, peeping into the iron pot, and discovering 



Uui Jau« iUt inspected in bcarch of movable tctiju. 


It Ksis lice the woman had been pounding, I expressed my preference for a litUo ol 
that in a cooked atato, if I might bo seivcd. In an instant h was yielded by tlie 
comer cupboard—cold, certainly, but not to be despised by a hungry man, 
especially when there came after it a hearty draught of a mild, ssveot sort of wine 
SThich poSBCSsod the flavour of th^cocoa-nut. After this breakfast he attended to 
my wounds, and, having dressed them with cool ointments, and bound them up os 
tenderly as on the preceding night, ho showed me to the plank bedstead, and 
handed mo a mat on which to redino. I did as he desired, and shortly after the 
doctor went out, leaving mo to reflect on the sudden and favourable turn my 
proppects had taken, and to gaze r.t the outlandish things about me, inp.l nd m g ay 
(ellow-tcnant of the hut, who b id tctiuued to her pot, and was again pounding 
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away tnth a motiotoaotis and mtiffled clangoot. Bat for my anxioas ibongltta 
respecting; Tom Cox-—where he was, and what he was doing—there was noUiing in 
my situation—that is, for the timo—that a reasonable man would have grumbled at. 
Truly, I was lucky in securing the patronage of a person of so exalted a position as 
the doctor evidently was; for I could but observe, as we passed through thcvDlage, 
that the people made haste to draw their children out of his path, and one man, 
whose pig obstinately refused to turn aside till ho had consumed a rotten pumpkin 
ho was engaged on, went on his knees almost to apologise to the doctor for the 
nnlucky accident. And not only did this grandee condesoend to honour me with 
his countenance; ho seemed, even more from his manner than his actions, to be 
very anxious that 1 should understand his intention to bo my friend. Did this 
arise from generosity and common humanity, or did he have a notion that I was a 
wonderfully clever fellow, and one whom it might be worth while to comfortably 
stall and tether, while ho used me as a stepping-stone to the chief’s favour? AVhen 
this view of the matter occurred to me, it seemed that I had best make the most of 
my snug quarters while they lasted, as, without doubt, a day or two would serve 
to convince the doctor what a thorough ignoramus I was, and tliat it would be a 
bii'ving to scud me about my business. 

I had no moans of noting the passage of time, but the doctor must have been 
away four hours, at the very least, and I began to grow anxious to know wliai was 
going on outside. Was Tom Cox still in the village? Tlie place was not a large 
one, and I had no doubt that my voice might be heard from one end of it to the 
other. Should I bawl out his name, and see if ho answered me? But then I 
icflcctcd, where would bo the use?. If he was safe and sound, well and good; and 
if he was in trouble, I might only add to it by inteifcring where I could give no ' 
aul. But, strangely enough, no sooner had I resolved not to call out for Tom Cox 
than I was startled to hear my poor companion calling out for me. 

. “Oh!—oh-h-h!—oh^ Leave mo alone, I tell you! Reuben! Reuben!— 

Oh-h-h!” 

In an instant I started up fiom the bedotoad, and, having no weapon of my 
own, darted to the wall, and, seizing a brtxxd war-knife tliat hung against it, 
bounded to the door, despite my lame leg, and faiily Icaix'd over the doctor’s wife, 
uho had dozed to sleep by the side of her i)Ounded rice, and now rose to stop me. 
lloxvcver, I got no farther than the door, for, dashing away the infit that hung 
before it, I was about to run, xshen I tiiiipcd over something, aud came down 
heavily; the “ something” turned out to be “ somebody’^—a man, in fact—who, 
suspect, had been placed guard at the door, aud, lying don n, as tlic e.isiest way of 
pcifonning hia task, had fallen asleep. The kick in the ribs I had administered, 
however, effectually roused him, and before I could fegain my logs he had pinned 
me with a grip like that of a vice, and, first twisting the knife out of my hand, 
hauled me back into the hut, and, laying me along with my face to the ground, 
Silt himself on my back—a method of securing a ifisoner for the efficacy of wlych 
I can vouch. 

Although I listened most intently, I could not hear anything more of my unfor¬ 
tunate shipmate, and liad little doubt in my own mind that I should never sec him 
again—that he had been barbarously murdered, and that the cries I had hoard were 
the last it was in his power to utter. Tliis reflection so completely unnerved me^ 
that, had it been an easy matter to shake ofi the follow on my back, I should not 
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haTe attempted it. Mj compaBion was dead, and, rather than exist among sudi 
bloodthirsty yillains, I would prefer to dio too I In the midst (ji my tribulation in 
came the doctor. 

In a few words my guard explained how matters had arrived at their p^nt 
condition; but tho Mow, instead of reedving thanks, at least, for his vigilance, was 
fairly cuffed out of the hut by the doctor, who assisted me to rise, and, imagining 
that my grief had no deeper' source tlian tibe violence of the man he had left sentry 
over me, endeavoured to comfort me. 

But I was deaf to his sootliings, and replied to all he did or said nothing but 
'^Tom Cox.” I wjvntcd Tom Cox, and could listen to nothing until I was 
acquainted with that poor young fellow's fate. To my great surprise, when I had 
uttm'cd Tom's name, tho doctor repeated it, and in a way that convinced me that 
he knew perfectly well what the words signified—a circumstance I can only account 
for by supposing that ho must have overheard me address my companion by name. 

“Tomcoxl Tomcox!—^bisi! bisi!” 

Being at tho time jwrfcctly ignorant of a single word of the Dyak tongue, I 
did not, of course, know that “bisi” was Sea Dyak for the simple word “ yes;” 
and, taking the word at its English signification, I understood the doctor to intimate 
that Tom was “ busy,” aud couldn't come. But, fearing that my poor friend had 
been put past all business, I was not to be put off so easily, and, covering my face 
with my hands, uttered Tom's name over and over again. 

In hopes, as 1 suppose, to divert my thoughts, the doctor produced from a little 
pouch he wore at his side several little packets, which he placed on the low table, 
lliese packets, which were secured in shreds of clotJi, he undid one by one, and, 
looking through my fingers, I spied the following articles :—A model of a human 
mouth in beeswax; a small coil of fine wire; a small ball of something the nature 
of which I could not make out; about a couple of dozen of human teeth, molars 
and incisors. Most of the teeth appeared to have been lately pulled, and filled me 
so full of W’ondcr as to ts hence they wxrc derived—^nay, with such woeful foreboding 
—that I could not refrain from calling on poor Tom more lamentably lhan before. 

In vain the doctor led me to the table, and by all sorts of eloquent gestures 
made me understand that here were all the requisite materials for a perfect set of 
artificial tcetli for the chief, and that I had better set about their adjustment at 
once. “ ToA Cox! Tom Cox!” -was tho only answer ho obtained from mo. He 
coaxed, he stamped, and prc«>onily, losing all patience, he snatched up the broad, 
jmor-like knife, and tlireatcncd; but, finding lhat I was not to be moved from my 
resolution to soc my companion before I consented to stir in his—^tho doctor's— 
busiBOi^i he uttered an exclamation of rage, and liurricd out of the Imt—an example 
I was about to follow, but folind the way barred by the same individual who had 
before hindered me, and who, moreover, was now armed with a formidable naked 
kris. Turning back, I flung myself on to the wooden bedstead in a very miserable 
mqpd, but was almost immedmtely roused by approaching footsteps. In another 
instant the mat was lifted, and beside the doctor, Tom Cox, alive and hearty, stood 
before me—that is, hearty in comparison with how, if alive at all, I expected to 
sec him. In reality, however, he looked very savage and rueful, and carried his 
hand over his mouth as though afflicted with a bad tcotliache; indeed, from tho 
thickness of his utterance while Tcturning my congratulatlouB on his safety, I came 
to the conclusion that such was his unlucky case. 
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“Thero (km't soem much ambs with you, Tom,” said L *' What iraa it that 
made you pipe so loud a while ago ?" 

For a moment he did not reply, but his eyes, rolling with morose curiosity round 
the chamber, presently lighted on the pile of teeth yet lying on the bench. Hurriedly 
approaching them, he selected from the pile two sturdy molars, and hdd them up 
for my inspection, at the same time diaking his fist at the doctor in the most 
daring way/ 

** Ask him, the gallows rascal!” said he—“ ask him what I piped about. I 
reckon yoxCd pipe, my hearty, if you had a couple of right and tight grinders 
scrowed^ut of your jaws.” 

And the poor fellow, with the wisp of coloured rag slouched over his sore ear, 
his lugubrious countenance, and the wistful way in which ho gazed on his extracted 
teeth, combined to make such a ludicrous picture, that I could not forbear laughing, 
neither could the doctor, who stood looking on. Seeing, however, that Tom took 
my mirth amiss, I hastened to condole with him^ though the best comfort I could 
give him was that it might have been worse. 

As, indeed, it might, and very easily, as the reader will agree when he is mode 
acquainted with the particulars of the case. In seems that, in his search for teeth 
(irAcre he searched is too Ciuy to guess) whcrcwitli to fulfil the chief’s order, he 
had come upon a set perfect but for two molai*s, and that, among all his dead stock, ^ 
he failed to find a couple iliat would match cithei in size, sliajpe, or quality; in 
this strait he had recollected that Tom’s teeth were of the very sort he wanted. 
Nothing remained but to send one messenger for Tom, and another for a pair of 
pincers, and then followed the yelling I had heard, and which I supposed to be 
Tom’s death-crics. So, you sec, it might have been much worse; had three, or five, 
or a round half-dozen teeth been wnntcfl to make up the proper number, the supply 
would, without doubt, have been drawn from Tom’s mouth; nay, if, on inspection, 
his entire mouthful had seemed but a sbadc preferable to those in hand, I have not 
tlie least doubt that out they would have come. 

Having gratified my desire for a sight of Tom, the doctor was evidently anxious 
to hurry him off again, so that I had little oi)portunity for conversation. I, 
however, learned from him that he was lodged at the farther end of tlio village, 
and that, an hour or so before his teeth were drawn, he had l>ccii taken to a shed 
and shown several sorts of tools, with a view, as he supposed, toliis taking up a 
trade to which he had been used; .and that, seeing some hammers, and some other 
such tools as might be used in a smithy, he intimated that he knew somethingj^f 
tlieir use—as, indeed, ho should, having been bound ’prentice to a blacksmith at 
Deptford, whom he served for two years, and then^ran away to sea. 

“ But,” added Tom, “they’ll get no smith’s -work out of me unless they treat 
me better. I don’t know how you have been getting on, Reuben, but I*vo liad 
nothing to eat since that rice and fish last night. A pretty way to treat a fellow- 
pull out his teeth instead of giving him liis breakfast!” 

Knowing Tom’s obstinate nature, especially in matters of eating, and fearing 
the consequences if he gave way to it just at present, I earnestly persuaded him to 
have patience, and by-and-by wc should find ourselves comfortable enough. But 
in the midst of my exhortation, and thinking, no doubt, that we had whispered 
together long enough, the doctor called in his man, who conducted Tom oufr of 
ihohilL 
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0iiC3 more alono, my master—for so I suppose I must call him—calbd my' 
Attention to the business in hand, and inrited me to inspect tho material on the 
bench. He had provided himself with tho properly made artificial set of tectli 
belonging to the chiefs mother, and showed me that ho had provided all the 
requisites—the wire, the teeth, and the grey resinous ball already mentioned, 
and which he designed to be used in making gums to set the teeth in. Now, 
ever since this precious job of dentistry bad been proposed to me, 1 had resolved 
Vfithin mysdf to have nothing to do with it, and for the best of all reasons—1 
knew no more about it than of Hying; but finding my gentleman so determined 
on believing that 1 knew all about it, it seemed my best course to let h^m have 
his way. 

First of all, and with the most business-like air I could assume, 1 took up the 
model of our patienfs mouth, and at once discovered that scvcnil projecting 
stumps had been sfilowed to retain their places, and at ouoo pointed out to my 
patron that before anything could be done these obstacles to a correct fit must be 
removed; but at this suggestion my patron vigorously shook his head, and, to iny 
great relief, proceeded to make me understand that the teeth were not required so 
much for use as for show, and that, no doubt, the chief would follow his mother’s 
example, and take them out whenever he took Jiis meals. This bit of information 
quite rlicercd me, and encouraged me to set about the business with much less 
timidity. 

But I will not tire the reader with a circumstantial account of my first attempts 
AS a meclianical dentist. 1 should rather have said our attcmx)ts, for my master 
busied himself fully as much about tho matter as did I, and, after helping me all 
he could while daylight remained, took on himself tho office of torch-holder, and 
kept me pottering at the distasteful job till late in the evening, encouraging me 
by the promise of a good supper. From my experience in the matter of the stale 
eggs, I felt little disposed to trust his judgment of wliat was good, but presently 
observed his wife bring in a couple of plump and rojidy-plurkod chickens and pop 
them into the pot, and -was comfortably rca&sm*ed. Come bedtime, 1 slung the 
heaviest mat I could find over a rafter, and so parted off a snug corner from the 
rest of the apartment, and, rolling myself in anotlier mat, "with my jacket for a 
pillow, slept like a top. 

By dint of ^rising at cockcrow, and sticking to our job, by about noon it was 
accomidishcd, and nothing remained but to colour the gums, for wliicli purpose the 
clwtor crushed some scarlet berries, and produced a dyo wliieli answered the 
purpose admirably. So delighted was ho at the buccoes of our undertaking that he 
embraced me very cordially, and then, beaming with pride, uTv 2 >pod the tectli in a 
loaf, and strutted off to present \hcm to the expectant chief, and thereby secure at 
once his lasting favour and a signal triumph over his rival, the old doctor. 

To confess the truth, I, too, was not without sensations of sclf-gratulation. It 
was evident that I w'as much cleverer than I had ever supposed. Who but a born 
genius could have taken in hand a job so strange and trcklisli, and successfully 
accomplished it? What might not be the result ? I know from story-books how 
generous savage potentates could be towards the gratifiers of their vanity. W’hat 
if the pirate chief should take it into his head to honour me—to give me the 
command of a prahu, perhaps, or load mo with gold and jewels, and moke me his 
chief conncillo; ? 
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With such idle castle-building did I consume half-an-hour. Tho pa'^ime 'srM 
InteiTupted by tlio sound of hastily-apiffoacliiiig footsteps, “ Doubtless,’* tliou/i^bt 
I, “ tliis is my friend tbo doctor hurrying to tell me my good fortune.” 

Never was I so miserably mistaken. The reader who has seen a full-blown 
soap-bubble radiant and lovely one moment, and tlie next forming nothing but an 
insignificant smirch on the dust, may realise my case. It was indeed tho doctor, 
but no longer my‘‘friend.” Ilis eyes, so lately flashing with pride, now burnt 
with fury, and as he entered he dashed to tho ground tho ■wreck of our joint 
handiwork. The false teeth hud miscarried! Tho chief's delight at their appear¬ 
ance hacUboen unbounded; they had fitted his mouth to a miracle; but on opening 
his jaws to Laugh at the chagrin betrayed by tho old doctor, the brittle gums were 
sliivercd to fragments, filling his potent mouth with dust and bitterness. This I 
learnt afterwards, as well as the fact that the chief ivas so enraged that my patron 
was lucky to have escaped *udth his head, which presented a fair chance for lopping 
as he stooped to gather up the rubbLdi the chief spat out of his mouth. As it was, 
ho had suffered what to tho Dyak is detestable next to death—dcTisioii: ho had 
left the council-chamber amid the gibes and jeers of all there assembled. 

Had I known all this I should have been inclined to make some allowance 
for the furious passion lie exhibited. What had I to do 'with the failure of the 
gums? He himself had introduced the material, and well knew its properties, 
while I was ignorant of them. Nevertheless, he seemed resolved that I should 
share the indignity to wliicli he had been subjected. Calling in his man, he bade 
liim strip me of my jacket and shirt, and then, while the strong ruflmn hold my 
hands in front, the doctor gave mo a most cruel flogging with a sliin canc of , 
])amboo, and which I believe w^as tlic more severe because my pride would not 
allow mo to cry out and tell him how he was making mo suffer. 

Nor did his ajiite end with the flagging, for the condition of my back at last 
satisfying his bloodthirsty mind, he bade me take off my shoes, and, without 
allowing me even the covering of my shirt for my wealed shoulders,Hed me out, 
naked but for my trousers. When wc had descended from tlie terrace and walked 
towards the woods, wc met a gang of slaves, marshalled by an overseer, who carried 
a whip of raw hide. The slaves were each heavily laden with rough jdanks, and 
were hurrying towards the beach, so that 1 imagintd the wood was for use in ship- 
}>uilding. Biddilig me stand whore I 'U'as, the doctor threw himself under a tree, 
and thci’c lay in tho shade—no doubt chewing the bitter cud of reflection—while 
1 stood scorching in tho sun. After some time the slave-gang came trotting bar}t 
again, and when they came up to u.s the doctor called the overseer and gave liiin 
certain directions; whereon I was ordered to fall in with ihe rest, and marched 
into the woods to work. 

As may bo easily imagined, this sudden alteration of my prospects cast mo 
down not a little, and it w’^as "with a heavy heart that I tailed on to the string of 
slaves, and shambled along as fast as I could to keep pace with them, and save my 
already smarting shoulders a visit from the ugly whip which tlie driver was so 
haudily smacking and whisking just behind mo. 

From denttoy to tree-foiling! True, I knew as much of the latter business os 
of the former, and from its character it should be easier to perform. But 1 had but 
to cast my eyes about mo to discover what promised to be a very formidable diffi¬ 
culty ip. the w^ay of my success as a woodman—the sort of tools tho men liad to 
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work with 1 ilie man trotting cm before me had the implements of his craft over 
bis shoulder, and when I looked on them—on the axe, scarcely fit to chop billets 
for a kitchen fire—on the adze (for so 1 suppose the thing was called), with its 
blade no wider than a broad chisel—when 1 looked on these toy-like things, and 
then on the mighty trees which surrounded us, I could not help reflecting that my 
chances of a taste of the overseer's whip wore considerably greater than that 1 
should give satisfaction by my treo-fdling. 

My fears, however, only lasted just so long os it took us to jog from the entrance 
to the wood to the place where the men were working. Working, I have said 
but cei^taiuly my impression, on first catching a glimpse of them, was that they 
weio idling, for every man was sitting down. I thought to mysdf, My lads, you 
don’t know how close the man with the whip is; you’ll be made to* jump up 
presently in double-quick time.” But, although we continued to approach them, 
they still rcmiiued hquatting, and then I found, to my amazement, that, although in 
that position, they really were at work. There was a great company of them—a 
hundred or more; some perched on great boughs, peck, peck, peckiiig at them with 
their little choppers; others—generally in gangs of four—were squatting at tho 
stems of the lightest of tho trees, chipping at them from opposite sides; whilo 
several more were sitting down with lo^ before them, v ijlding their tiny adzes, 
and working away evidently with tho hope of ultimately reducing the rough, heavy 
tree-trunks to tho dimensions of a plank. 

Ludicrous, however, as was this method of foiling and prei^iring timber, it 
luckily was nicely adapted to my lame condition; and when one of the drivers 
came and put an axe in my hand, and motioned me that my business was to cut 
clown a cextain tree (about eiglilocn inches through), I was very glad to squat down 
like the rest; and even then, although I took care not to punish my tree a bit more 
than tlie others were doing, the jarring of the axe against the liard wood gave me 
such pains in my wounded arm, tlrnt it made me grind my teeth at every stroke. 
By-and-by, however, a good-tempered-looking little black man, witha woolly Lead 
and monstrously thick lips (evidences that ho was no more a native-born Dyak 
than I was), having finished his long task of lopping off a bough about as thick as 
the calf of my leg, took his seat opposite to me, and likewise commenced chopping 
at it. I at once saw that his method of holding and s\vinging his axe was very 
different from mine, and he, making tho discovery as soon as myself, politely 
s>howod mo the way, grinning round tho trunk at me, and setting me right over and 
o^r again, till I chopped to his satisfaction and to my own, for I now could hack 
away without jarilng my idle arm in the least. 

1 continued to work till it began to grow dark, when tho banging of a gong 
was heard, and the wood-choppers ceased their work and hurried in a body deeper 
into the w'ood, and my companion (who by this time had, 1 beliove, confided to mo 
his entire history, had I only been able to understand him) took me by the hand, 
and h 3 ckonod me to come too. After a little while wo came on about a dozen huts 
of the very roughest sort, and in front of them wmt a man with a sack of rice, 
which he was measuring out to the wood-cutters at the rate of about a pint to each 
man. When my turn came, I hod nothing to hold my ration, and should, doubt¬ 
less, have been passed over, had not the littlo Papuan (for such 1 afterwards 
discovered my friendly fellow-slave to be) kindly allowod me to mingle my allow¬ 
ance with his in the same pot. 


{To he continued.) 
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CHAPTER X. 

SLIZABETn*S NAVAL OFFICERS.—SIR AfARTlN rROBISIIER. 

W ITH liis admixture of faults—tlioso of precipitation would be ruin. Then the vexed 
tb04*cady hand and llio strong arm— question of the North-East passage, solved 
a temper sharpened by Arctic blasts and so terribly in after-times, was a matter 
much endurance-—an audacity reduced to a already in trial when ho stepped forward, 
kind of subordination by his British phlegm, adding his own experience, and proved it an 
and the “ thorough” spirit his wild, roving utter impossibility, as o*/ne^, to be rendered 
sea life bad so much contributed to form, of any practical utility. He made, it would 
Sir Martin Frobislior loses little or nothing in seem, many fruitlcsq endeavours among the 
comparison wilh those daring sca-caplaiiis— “inorchaut advonlurors” of the day, as they 
comrades of his—wlio so dauntlessly and so were termed, and for a long period was un- 
fcTi'lessly carried the fljg of England across successful; repeated failures, not without 
the groat seas, for ho made, ill his 1 urn, too, their utility in other forms of discovery, 
many a haughty head bend down to do him tending to discourage tlio project in a direct 
homage, way. By mitiriug perseverance, however, 

Martin Frobisher 'wes a ^eqpny” York- thxough tho reputation ho must have already 
ehiremao; and, coming from the suggestive acquired, and by application to the statesmen 
neighbourhood of Doncaster, wo mqy give and persons in favour who formed Elizabeth’s 
him credit for ^^kuo'witig a thing or two.” court, ho w'as able to Bt out a private enter-^ 
Doncaster had, even then, a reputation for prise. But tho whole of his efforts resulted 
sagacity under a liorsc-ileshy condition of in his procuring only two barks of not more 
things; and although it is alleged of the than livo-and-twenly tons each, with a pin- 
raco given to equine pursuits that it is naco, or sort of docked long-boat, of ten Ions, 
adept at tho borrowing of horses which arc Tliis did not give much promise; but the man 
not often returned, but “ discovered” at meant to do it, and sailed gaily enough from 
remote country fairs; and although it is Deptford in tho month of Juno, 1570,and in 
added, aa an additional—slander, let us call the following July made West Urcenland in 
it, that if you ** put a hultcr on a York- lat. C2 dog. He hero made some skirmialiing 
shireman’s grave, ho will get up and sUala explorations, as if to feel hjs w’ay and got 
horse this seems but a tribute to a nohlo sumo knowledge of his ground, and finally 
taste, a nimble calling, a popular vo»a<ion, entered into the strait, since culled after bis 
but one not affecting Frobisher, since his name, in lat. 02 dog. 50 min., and sailed about 
bout was to tho sea from very early years, sixty leagues through its tortuousand difficult 
Of these early years, the history is vague, waters. On the map this inlet will be found 
and tho material of their data uncertain; to lio north of Hudson’s Strait, on the eastern 
but as Hull and the Humber w’ere at hand, continent of what is termed New Greenland, 
and tho Greenland seas wore already forming terminating south of Capo Farewell. This, 
a school for our best and hardiest seamen— in fact, was something to have done; for the 
and tho whaling trade, now sadly fallen off, whole asjxcct of this dismal place, .so op. 
then laying tho foundation of many sub- pressivo with its sense of desolation an4 
stontial fortunes, it is presumed that Martin inhuman aspect, might have daunted a 
scon familiarised himself with the unvigation stouter heart than Frobisher’s. Ho had 
of that perilous region of tho North. Ho had some vague form of intorcsommunication 
already acquired a large amount of experience, with the weird creatures who mhabit iti 
was on aoccmplished seaman, bravo to rnsh- and who, when removed from its blouk a>id 
nosByonly stopping short at tho moment when howling shores, suffer nostalgia, or homo* 
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eiclsnoss, and pbo for tbo leafless Trastes 
that form thoir homo. Following tho cus¬ 
tomary formulas of his time, ho took pos¬ 
session of tho tciTitory in tlio namo of his 
sovereign, which somehow niakos one maivcl 
at tho spirit of appropriation displayed by 
our early navigators; in ^hich, indeed, 
they received excollont teaching from tho 
examples of tho Spaniards and Portuguese 
through Peru and Potosi. Tho Spico Islands 
and Peninsular India would seem to have 
been prizes really worth trying for, in com¬ 
parison to a place where tho walrus and the 
seal divided empire with creatures scarcely 
human, and where tho icy infemo of Dante 
might have found a fitting location. 

By way of a sample of tho country,** ho 
brought back with him apiece of bhch btonc! 
The Greek in tho old fable carried one of 
the bricks of a house ho 'wished to dinposo of 
about him, as a specimen, with a similar 
ulterior purpose. It is asserted that the 
stone Vk’SLS a kind of pyrites, and suggested 
tho vicinity of gold; in fact, tho oaith overy- 
whero was then suiiposcd to bo auriferous 
throughout. Tho nation leaped at this 
notable discovery with an avidity wo may 
fairly denominate as characteristic without 
doing much detriment to our talents for 
acquisition. A mineralogist of tho day 
would laugh at this black sluno*’ as a 
popular delusion, but it served its purpo.se, 
whether it originated in ignorance or in 
design; and a second Mexico, rich in gold 
and gems, by tons and by millions, was 
looming in tho rosy dawn which hope and 
cupidity, sudden greed, and a rapacity that 
Fo often ovoiTcachcd itself, had created for 
those who now eagerly contributed to a 
iocond expedition. 

Tho queen herself—lot us admit that 
“good Queen Bess’’ loved full coffers as well 
as any, and that she was no niggard in its 
spending; that she was willing also to add all 
unappi'opriatcd lands under tho sun to hor 
dominions, and to rule with a high and a 
heavy hand—tho qucfu led tho way by 
lendiitff Frobisher a ship of two hundred 
tons belonging to the Royal Navy, and 
thoroughly equipped, m.uined, and armed. 
It may bo proper to remark that royal ships 
beipg thus put at tho disposal of ndv'ontiircrs, 
a sort of prostigo or licnnco to act under 
royal authority as under sign-manual ac¬ 


companied tho same, and tho stnetor rule and 
severer disciplino of the navy (with official 
coremouials and tho like, out of which gi*ow 
tho code and etiquette of tho quarter-deck), 
had greater weight iqxju those wlio cither 
formed tho bulk ol the crow or who manned 
tho consorts in smaller vessels. To this 
sUip of tw'o hundred tons, therefore, Fro¬ 
bisher added tw’o smaller barks, and bo was 
now incommoded and encumbered on alt 
sides by tho crowds of volunteers who sought 
to join tho expedition. Knowing the value 
of declaioii and inflcxihllity, Frobisher limited 
tho number of volunteers he intended to lako 
with him to one hundred and forty persons, 
and of course as many were bitterly re¬ 
proachful, and some hundreds more were 
disappointed. He sailed in the Alay of 1577, 
and made at once for hi} old cruising-ground 
off West Greenland. What Fiobisher really 
proposed to himself by this second expedi¬ 
tion cannot ho very clearly made out, and 
conjecture can scarcely fathom his design. 
Tho terms of his conimi/tmn for this voyage 
directed him to scarc/i for otc ow/y, and to 
remit discovery to mol her (ime, Elizabeth’s 
dictation soems pretty apparent in this, for 
that astute virgin wdshod to realise like any 
other speculator, and did not care that licr 
navigators should go “ mcantloring” about 
tho seas looking for straits and channels,’ 
when at hand and within reach was the 
prize which universal man has toiled and 
panted for from tho beginning of lime, and 
will continue to do so by sheer force of ac¬ 
quisitive instinct unto its final end. Tiiat 
Frobisher reserved a point or two in his 
own favour there can ho no doubt about. A 
man'»whose 'whole life was an eager explora¬ 
tion, and a wild-goose chase in some instances, 
he doubted not tlia^ tho chances of his 
'hazardous profession miylit^ when least ex¬ 
pected, direct his sliip right into tho very 
channel it was now his i^ssion to find, and 
80 shorten tho groat lengths of timo taken 
up by voyages to tho Indies and back. Ac¬ 
cepting, however, tho character and spirit 
of the charge pet upon him, when ho got 
to his former sf roit ho began assiduously to 
grope about tho coasts, islots, and bays. Ho 
landed on many small islands, where quan¬ 
tities of this ridiculous oro wore collected by 
his men, and tho South Soa Bubble specu¬ 
lators wore little loss silly than those men of 
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gigantic porposoa and daring who atowcd 
away the rubbish a Nowcostlo collier would 
Boarcely take in as ballast, notwithstanding 
that our mineralogists do now know what 
'•an bo extracted out of every ore yet found. 
Their oTodulouB simplicity hitherto m«.y say 
something for their earnostneas, and shows 
what dependence really could be placed upon 
thorn in matters of more emergency. To 
SCO young gallants taken from the silken 
datHanco of the town and transported at 
once to cMlly regions of tbiok-xibbcd ice; 
to behold mon accu&tomod to the uaim 


comforts of homo, the blazing logs on the 
broad hearth in the winter, when storms 
were howling without, now facing the full 
rigours of the Northern seas; to gaze with 
them along dismal, endless plains, dostituto 
of all the outer graces of nature; to find 
places which were denominated from time 
to timo “Point Misery,” “Cape Terror,** 
the “Plain of Desolation,” “Iklount Horri¬ 
ble;” to wander darkly in a region of ever- 
lasting frost; to gaze on those wondroutf 
Boreal lights, whose very beauty, being so 
unearthly, must have an unnatuial, almost 



Sir Frauds Walslngbai 

n yhostly aspect—all those conditions, events, 
and phenomena must have tcatcd their en¬ 
durance and their courage to tho utmost 
And even on returning to England in tho fdl- 
louing September, with their precious cai go 
of useless lumber, bis followers wcio not 
daunted. His cargo was oxaminod by com> 
miasioners, and judged to promise great in he^! 
though upon what premisses they came to 
such a conclusion there is no o\idcnco to 
show. It might have been thought injudi¬ 
cious to check tho spirit of discovery. It 
might have made some of the most influxn- 
iial of them pause before waking up tho 
wrath of the slumbering lioness by telling 
her th it the whole was worse than a delusion. 
Bat no—another expedition wan resolved 
upon, this time on a plan moro extended and 
compxoto than any of former time. The 

CS 


I, Miufstcr of ni/abcto. 

slTorls of Frobi&hor were, in this third expe¬ 
dition, on a Bcalo evidently cAcuIatcd to 
revive tho cvpii ing hopes of tho speculators, 
and to make tho sangumo contemplate a 
tiiumphal return which would put to the 
blush tho boasted but valuable cargoes of 
tho groat Flatj^ fleets which every year boro 
their treasures into tho ports of Spain 
Fiobishcr projKisod to spond a complete 
wirier in that oppalling region, surioundod 
^>y a howling waste, liable to nil the casualties 
of tho season, and to dare all the rigours of 
a still more appalling climate. So greatly 
had public expectation been aroused by tho 
magnitude of the p-eparations made, that 
his small fleet of the second occasion now 
took, on his third attempt, the proportions* 
of a squadron. Three ships were assigned 
to hint for tho purposes of discovoiy alone. 
I4t 16 
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TwelTd were fitted out for the sole puipose 
of being laden -with goU ore! To aeeom- 
pli^ this latter, abend ol miners, of refiners, 
and other assistants was engaged. Ma> 
ohinery, tools, furniture, furnaces, and the 
like were among the items. To shelter and 
protect them, while on shore, from the in- 
clemency of the weather, materials for the 
erection of a wooden house and fort, mining 
sheds, enthouses, and the like were liberally 


added to the outward-bound cargo, andl? to 
crown all, as with a finish of rich embroidery, 
a guard gf %Mivn was added to his forces, 
which was to protect the treasures yet in 
futuro^ but wliich only waited for their arrival 
to yield a royal return! In the May of 1576, 
therefore, the fleet sailed from the Thames 
amidst plaudits and cheers, and in due t^me 
arrived at its destination, and the soeno of 
fruitless labour. 



Tbe rrallors’ Gate, Tower of London 


It is true, in the way of enlarging the 
field of discovery, more was natuially done 
this time than before. Fx obisher added a now 
strait to the chart of that forlorn sea. Ho 
traced the coast farther north and webt, dis¬ 
covered other islands; but bis expedition met 
with fearful weather, and, as ^tbeir wooden 
edifices were destroyed by f m ious storms, and 
tho season threatened to ho one of unexampled 
severity, he decided not to leave any to stay 
the^winter there. Ho returned to England, 
accordingly, without any casualty of impor- 
tanoe. But alas for the golden lands they 
were to mine!—alas for the hopes of the 
Arctic El Dorado I He brought homo some 
cargoes of the black metal, or mineral, and 
%e can understand what a collapse tho whole 
design sustained, for never after do wo soo 
meiiticn made of the venture. It was not 


safe, we may surely swear, to approach me 
indignant queou foi the fiibt few days after a 
failure bo utter and so dcploi able. Frobisher, 
not^cithcless, fiom this time tahca a higher 
rank in his profesbion, and hencofoi th appears 
before us as a commander iu tlio Koyal Navy 
of Elizabeth, who could not bo blind to his 
merits as a sea-captam, howover much ho 
might bo the dupe of liis own folly, or of tho 
expectations of others more exacting than 
his own royal mistress turned out to bo. 
Before closing this part of his life, it must 
bo boid that Fiobisher did not escape, from 
thoso whose cupidity had been disappointed, 
reproaches, which ho bore with much 
philosophical indifference. In tho year 1585 
he accompanied Drake on an expedition to 
the West Indies, in command of tho ship 
Aid. As their Joint purpose was to intercept 
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fiomo of tho trcasare-ships of tho Spaniards, 
thoy unfortunately diffored in opinion, and 
tho movo than partial failure of the adron- 
turo was really a sharp blow to both. This, 
however, will bo found more fully detailed 
in our sketch of Brake. When the Spnuish 
Armada put (orth to flaunt it so gaudily and 
insolently at sea, Frobisher was in command 
cf her Majesty's ship the Triumph, one of 
tho three largest of tho English fleet. In 
this ho conducted himself like a consummate 
seaman ojfd a brilliant oflicer, and for his 
good SOI vices in that business ho was among 
tho few but honoured number of oflicors | 
knighted on tho occasion by the Lord High 
Admiral, Choilos Ilowoid of Eflingham. In 
1590 Frobisher was in command of a squad¬ 
ron on tho shoies of Spain, intended to pre¬ 
vent tho return of the Plato fleet. In 1502 
ho was put in charge of a fleet just fltied 
out by Raleigh foi making a dcbccnt upon 
the coast of Spain, and, although his forces 
amounted but to three ships, ho succeeded in 
burning one gi'cat galloon and in bringing 
homo a second richly laden. In 1504, as 
restless and os active ns ever, ho vras on tho 
coast of Franco at tho taking of Bro<*, tho | 
port of which he blocked up fi om the sea 
while Sir John Korris attacked it on the land 
^ido with 3,000 men. Tho gaiiison showed 
desperate flght, and, seeing this, Sir Marlin 
landed his lads, in order to storm tho place, 
ond take it with their tooth, if thoy might 
not otherwiso. Making a dc<fpcrato dash, 
he cai'iiod it with a rush, but he, ncvoithc- 
less, lost many of liis bravest men, and he 
himsolt received a shot in tho side of w hich he 
only lingered suflicienUy long to die in Ply¬ 
mouth, with an English sky over his head, 
tho British seas singing Lis dirges, and \ho 
dust of his countxy to cover his remains, 
and make him an honourable gi’ave. Ho 
was cf a blunt, imperious nature, fionk and 
hasty; one of the ** most able seamen'’ of his 
time, of most “undaunted courage,” capable cf 
any undertaking, strict in discipline, even 
to severity; and, although ho Is accused of 
possessing tho “ roughness and tho violence 
w’hich long characterised his profession,” ho 
is allowed also by another authority to have 
been a “bravo and able commander.” So 
much—and it is much—for Martin Frobisher. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE EABL OF ESSEX. 

Rodert Bevcueux, Eml of Eb8ox» is the 
nest name which wo have to tako up in our 
“ Story of tho British Navy/’ and it is a 
name which bears some interest in tho pages 
of tho h'istory of Elizabetli’s reign. Ho was 
born, in 15G7, at Nothorwood—an anciont 
seat of the Earls of Esses, in Herofordshiio 
—and on his father’s death he was recom¬ 
mended to tho protection of the Earl of 
Susses, and tho great Lord Burleigh (whoso 
wondciful powers of “ shaking hie head” and 
meaning so much have#descended to us in 
classic traditions) became his guardian, and 
it is not diflicult to imagine what sort of a 
governor //e would ho. 

In 1578 Loid Burleigh placed him at 
Cambridge, where the young lad soon began 
to show parts and an aptitude for learning 
up to a certain limit, as a good many of us 
do or have dono. In 1582 ho was dubhod 
M.A., and in tho sovontcenth year of his ago 
made his fir^t appearance at comt, biillmiit, 
beautiful, in some things highly accom- 
pliahod, and tho (jucen looked on him with 
eyes of liking and even of love—so tho 
scandal-bearers bay. His high rank, his 
own mother's companionship to tho queen 
herself, and tho favour of Leicester, wdio was 
then in tho heyday of power, all conliibulod 
to back tho lising fortunes of the young 
com tier and aspirant; and although Essex, 
at tho outset, showed some rclnctanco to 
accept Leicester’s countenance (perhaps to 
display a pretty piece ot jealous piquo to 
the qu^'en, who was always delighted when 
she thought that the heart oi any handsome, 
but not brainiest, coxcomb about the court 
was wounded by her unkindness, or when a 
mere smiling glance of her gi*cy-green, cat- 
liko eyes coyld send them into raptures, 
cherished tho flattery thus conveyed, and 
tho sham sufferer fared none the worse that 
he made the most of his dolor), Essex at 
length accepted tho prime favourito’s oid, 
accompanied Leicester to Holland, whore ho 
had the appointment of General of 001*80 
given him. In the following year, 1586, 
ho exhibited every proof of personal courage 
oven to a hardihood bordering on an*oganco, 
for ho had a habit of sending challenges td 
single combat to governors of towns, to 
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oiBcorSy and others, Trhich must havo made 
many a grey and grizzly head yvag with 
laughter at reading the cartel of the beardless 
yonng Englishman. For his gallant conduct 
on the bloody field of ZntpUon, Leicester 
dubbod him knight; and so beginning to reap 
his warrior's honours early, and os yet being 
nnchookod and unchastisod, the foundation 
of that petulant, capricious, and insolont 
temper was laid \(hich was doomed in early 
days to stoop his lofty head to that ghastly 
block with which kings and quoens, in the 
*‘good old English times,*' were wont to 
**8quaro'’ off many an unsettled account. 
Theso royal personages, failing to pay in 
one kind for sorvicos done and duties unre¬ 
warded, settled the whole with a cut of a 
much less kindly order—a “little more than 
kin and kss than kind," as Hamlet says— 
and there's a speedy end. Returning to 
England in 1587, with his “ brows crowned 
with victorious wreaths,” the qnoen elected 
FiSsex “ Master of the Horseand in tho 
groat year of tho Armada, when Elizabeth 
mounted horao at Tilbury, and went like 
a general, through hor work, marshalling 
squadrons, with pious, trusting words and 
haughtily defiant air against tho foe, she 
appointed the younger favourite General of 
tho llorsc, Leicester being appointed General 
of tho Army on land. For Essex was added 
tho honour of being mode a Knight of tho 
Garter, and his promotions were rapid in¬ 
deed. In 1580, when Elizabeth and her 
captains were following up their advantages 
against the humbled Spaniard—who, by- 
tho-byo, was not humble at all, but sullen 
and discontcnlod—Essex went as a volun¬ 
teer in tho expedition to Portugal, This 
was headed hy Sir John Norris and Sir 
Francis Drake, and had for its object tho 
restoration of Don Antonio to the Portiig^cso 
crown. While in tho vicinity«of Lisbon 
our present boro Tauntingly challenged tho 
govonaor, by sound of trumpet, or any other 
person of quality, to single combat; and 
though tho expedition was successful, and 
tho queen bad forgiven him for dex>arting 
without direct leave, ho almost fatally com¬ 
mitted himself by privately marrying, with¬ 
out Elizabeth-'a knowledge or sanction, tho 
daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham, widow 
of the glorious Sir Philip Sidney. Elizabeth 
could not spare her beaux, her sighing lovers, 


her handsome sovpirahts, and the rest of 
it; and, not marrying borself, betrayed tlie 
old Tudor selfishness in being enraged with 
those who did, so long as they were of those 
who flattered her vanity or shod a lustre, 
however unsubstantial, if it was showy, upon 
her court. This trouble soon blow over, for if 
sbo was irascible she was magnanimous, and 
had a great doal to submit to from tho 
capricious jealousies of those who dubbod 
themselvos her “knights,” her “servants,” 
her “ adorersand, indeed, the good queon 
did not care much from what depth theso 
cried out “ Miserrimits V' and “ Mea culpa /” 
to her, so long as they cried out loudly 
enough; and in 1591 EsbOX wont, with a 
force of four thousand men, to help Henry IV. 
of France, who was busied in the wars of 
tho League. He cballcngod the governor 
of Rouon after his pretty, brnggart fashion, 
though he would have fought like a Paladin, 
as, indeed, his contemporaries admit; but 
he carried himself too high, as wo may 
easily judge. In this instance ho gave Eliza- 
beth deep offence, tho which she resented in 
a few pithy words far more pungent than 
ipleasitTg. He took upon him to confiT 
I knighthood upon a number of officers, and 
tho queen, when rebuking him for it, signifi¬ 
cantly hinted at his “copper captains and 
vaunting soldadoo'.” “ Before Hoavon, my 
I lord!” she said, “ you would have dono well 
to bavo buildod them ahasHouses to lodge in !*’ 
From which wo may judge that their for¬ 
tunes, .at loa.st, were not equal to tho honoui s 
granted them; and be had certainly not 
shown tho same discrimination possessed by 
I his shrewd and shrewish mistress—that must 
bo faiily owned. 

In*thc year 150G he was made joint com¬ 
mander with Lord Howaid, Admiral of 
England, in an undertaking bent against 
Spain, in which wo find Raleigh, with other 
eminent commanders of the day, taking a 
prominent part; and it may bo added that 
the fleet was one of the most numerous, and, 
in point of arroament and munition, one of 
the most thoroughly effective, that had over 
yet loft tlic shores of England. It consistod 
of 150 sail, out of which 120 wore men-ol- 
war. Of this number, ho we v or, only 17 were 
ships of tho Royal Navy—the rest being 
merchantmen and privateers, hired and 
fitted out for the expedition in hand. The 
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number of mon on board nmoiintod to 7,000, ■ when bo proposed to koop possession of tbo 
eomrannded, as already mentioned, by Esses 1 port, bat a higher authority than his over- 
end the High Admiral, Howard; and both jruled the plan; and, though he placed 
hadospendod largo sums out of their private j several other plans before tho admiral and 
fortunes to further thoir designs against the, his captains, through which further ad- 
capUal of Spain. Their preparations took vantages might have followed upon their 
them some* time, for tho fleet lay at Ply- j victory, tho admiral, being fully satis- 
mouth until their fitting up, their arm a- fled, declined to adopt them, and stood again 
ments, and men were fully “told;” but it to sea. The capture of the city, tho seizing 
finally sailed fur its destination on the let as piizcs of tw^o big ships of great value, 
of June^having a favourablo wind for the tho taking of more than a hundred pieces 
coast of Spain, tho consequence of which of brass cannon, the sinking of moro than 
was that it arrived before Cadiz by i\lQ^ tivehe httnd/cd more, Ihoir host and most 
20 th of tbo month. Tho town was strongly strongly fortified cities rcndoiod, as it wcio, 
fortified, and defended by a sturdy castlo, untonablo,tbouttor rum menacing thoir West 
with fifty-nine Spanish trca«iurc-ships in tho Indian trading for thenesit year to come—all 
bay, and some score of well armed, well- ^ culminated in a blow that, after tho loss in- 
mounted galleys in addition. Onboard tho llictod in tho dostiiirlion of tho Armada, 
English fleet it was debated in a council of ^ shook tho power of Spain to its very contio. 
war whether they should not land at St. It thus followed that a nation which had pvo- 
Sebastian; but tins being impracticable, Sir pared for tbo proud English, scourge, and 
Walter Raleigh proposed to enter tho bay, 'lack, and faggot, behold thoui revelling in 
and attack tho galloons and galcascs; and, Spain’s lichcbt spoils, and doiisively waving 
although this plan was hold to be bazar-|tboir flag at every port. It was indeed 
dotts, Essex defended tbo motion with such a soro pill for tho haughtiest potentate 
energy that it was earned. In his gxulta- in tho world to swallow, which ho did,^ 
tion he flung his jewelled hat into tho sea, however, poiforce, as Pistol, the braggart, 


and, reckless of tho promise ho had given to swallowed tho Welshman’s look—with nn 
tho admiral—extorted on behalf of tho quocn oak sapling for sauce. Essex, in the flush 
for her noisy favourite—which promise was of his acquired honours, all panting to dis- 


•tliat ho should not join in the attack, on tinguibh himself still more, was struck with 


account of his headstrong and irupetuous ^ tho idea—not a baseless one'—that to keep 
temper—that bo should not lead tho van, possession of Cadiz w^ould bo of infinite ad- 
a duty performed by Raleigh and by tho vantage to England, to tho queen, to him- 
admiral himself—ho broke through the fleet, self, naturally, as tho more glory would thus 


and pressed into tho hottest of tho ongage* accruo to him. Ho inbistod that, with 400 
ment. The fury of tbo attack was so men and threo months’ frovlbions, ho 
resistless that it snccoodcd at once, and two ^ would hold it against all Spain until sub- 
gallcons wero captured beforo tho rest oould stantial help eamo to him from England, 
bo fired by tho Spaniards, as they slipped His admiral did not sco the matter as boinf 
thoir cables and stood farther into tbo bay. quite so feasible. Tho commanders, of 
Many of tho Spanish ships woro bunit, and ^ whom it is jBomowhat sarcastically said that 
hero Essex showed somo humanity and “ thoy were littlo disposed to any now cn- 
good discretion, oven in hot blood, for he torprises”—and, in fact, they must have 
checked tho indiscriminato slaughter which gouo through not a littlo of fire and water 
was going on oven after tho town had boon to do what they had done—domurred to 
captured, while his kind treatmont of the what really seemed rhodomontado, and,*hay- 
prisoners is lauded no loss than his impo- I ing a fair share of plunder to gild the laurels 
tuous bravery. Tho city yielded an immense i thoy had already gained, weio anxious to sco 
plunder, while tho Spaniards oontributod to England and tread tho Hoo at Plymouth 


thoir own loss by firing their ships and their 
'cargo, in order that these might not bocomo 
tho property of tho conquerors. It was ono 
of tbo young loader's moments of prudence 


once more. Having decided to return, they 
decided also to do as much mischief as they 
could, and begun to destroy tho public edi¬ 
fices—except tho churches—by fire, and 
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otbcrwiso devastate and demolish the port, 
and, this dozm, the floet put out again to 
sea. 

On its passage from Cadiz the floot canio 
to Faro, in Portugal^ which was a bishop's 
see. The entrance to this unpromising place 
was blocked by rocky channels at onco 
shallow and deep, and tho town being situate 
about a league fima tho sea (a narrow creek 
alone oonnocting it therewith), it was ar¬ 
ranged to attempt it by land, and accord¬ 
ingly some forces were put ashore three 
leagues from Faro. They marched to the 
town, pillaged it—thg inhabitants having fled 
in terror, pillage being tho order of tho day 
—and a good store of fresh provisions glad¬ 
dened tho exhausted invaders. A largo 
quantity of artillery was found there, which, 
with other plunder, they convej'od to the 
ships; and, ^tor ransacking the place for a 
w'cek, they returned tho way they came. 
Essex, for his sliaro of the Zoo/, took a valu¬ 
able library, which had onco belonged to 
Osoiio, a bishop of Algarvd, and which sub¬ 
sequently formed poition of the Bodlci.an 
Library at Oxford. Still more satisfied w *th 
this additional advantage gained by tho 
the fleet sailed triumphantly into Plymouth. 
Essex, on his return to court, found himself 
high in favour with the queen, and, from 
his youth and gallant manner, quite a popu¬ 
lar favourite. Who does not feel a generous 
liking and enthusiasm for a bra^ e and hand¬ 
some youth who in tho sea-fight has homo 
himself like a veteran—who in tho tented 
field lias shown himself a soldier—who is 
lavish and <^n-handed—who may have 
acted follies, but has his character untainted 
—who may have been indiscreet, but never 
\)aso in mind or act? Even Alcibiados, 
with his glaring iniquities, was the darling 
of tho Athenian populace, for hg wras young, 
beautiful as Apollo, and as brave and hai’dy 
OB a Spartan. Do wo not like, at times, to 
share in that investitnro? and, if wo lavish 
our liking on tho youthful boro of tho hour, 
a portion of that glory la reciprocated by 
ourselves in turn; and what wonder if Esses 
had it all his own way now, though he found 
in Sir Walter Raleigh a rival in most things 
personal and glorious ? But Raleigh was not 
tho Buu” just then, and its full blaze fell 
on tho Apollonian locks of Esses. But all 
this homage, this flattery,* this “ mouth- 

Cl 


honour,** perhaps only fod the vanity that 
was the enemy of all his goodly gifts. 
Almost beside himself while basking in the 
smiles of Elizabeth—he did not yet know 
how she could frown* tho impetuous tem¬ 
perament of a vam, hot-headed lad—ho died 
at thirty-four —for they lived fast and died 
off rapidly in those days—but wo are told 
that those “ whom the gods love die young 1" 
only the gods leave it for king'' and queens 
to take thoir victims to Towor-hifi—Essex’s 
temper, wo repeat, could not, or would not, 
calmly endure the queen's capricious whims. 
She had been to tho oaii a generous mis¬ 
tress, and ho had presumed upon it, and 
uttered bitter taunts upou her ago, her 
looks, and hor person; and liis malice, in 
this respect, was as moan as her awful i*e- 
Ycngo. She forgave him many a timo and 
oft. Sho gavo him a command in Ii eland 
against Tyrone, whore ho sadly compromi‘'cd 
himself; and his kind ft lends at court did 
not sparo him, you may bo sure; and I'e- 
tuniing from Ireland without leave—ho 
being then in tho position of governor thoio 
—rcU'rning to justify hiuiselt to tho queen, 
and to confront his enemies—it was con¬ 
strued into a grave offcnco, resulting in liis 
being committed to tho Tower, tiled for 
treason, and executed on Tower hilf m 
February, ICOl. A story of a woman’s h.UO 
and inveterate malignancy is mixed u]) ith 
this latter portion of his life. He ^^oro a 
ling which the queen had given him, and, 
on his sending it to her as a token of the 
past which might awaken her pity for him, 
it was intercepted by the woman in question 
—no less a person than the wife of his 
** cn)>ital enemy*’ tho admiral, and liis execu¬ 
tion followed as a matter of course. But tho 
queen from that day is said never to have 
smiled again. The character of tho Earl 
of Essex IS discussed by several writers of 
taste and judgment. Sir Horace Walpole 
says of him th.it “ no was gallant, romantic, 
and ostentatious; his shooting matches, in 
tho eye of the city, gained him great popu¬ 
larity; tho ladies and the people never 
ceased to adore him. His genius for shows 
and those pleasures that carry an image of 
war was as remarkable as his spirit in tho 
profession itself.** 

One of his masques, which was exhibited 
in tho latter end of the year 1005, is do* 
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scribed by a ccntoiaporaryf a^ extract from 
whose accomit will present the reader with 
some idea of the amusements of that age. 
**My Lord of Essex’s device,” says Rowland 
White, ** is much commended in these late 
triumphs, ^mo pretty while beforo ho 
came in himself to the tilt, ho sent his pago 
with some message to tho quocu, who ro- 
turned with her majesty’s glove. And when 
ho came himself he was mot by an old hor> 
init, a seciotary of state, a bravo soldier, and 
an esquire. The first presented him with 
a book of moditations, the second with poli¬ 
tical discourses, the third with orations of 
brave-fongbt battlos; tho fourth was but his 
ov\n follower, to whom tho other thioo im¬ 
puted much of llicir puiposo bcfoio the 
0 Ill’s entry. In short, each of these eudea- 


I voured to win him over to their proiossion, 
and to persuade him to leave his vain fol¬ 
lowing of lovo, and to betake him to heavenly 
meditation. But the esquire answered them 
all, and told them plainly, * That this knight 
would novor forbako his mistress’s love, 
whoso virtue made all his thoughts divine—> 
whoso wisdom taught him all true policy— 
whoso beauty and worth were at all times 
able to make him fit to command armies.* 
llo pointod out all the defects of thoir seve- 
r<il pui suits, and, tliorcforc, thought his own 
course of life to be tho best in serving his 
misiioss. Tho queen said that, Mf she hod 
thought there would haa o been so much said 
of her, she would not have boon thoio that 
night.’ ” Thus did Dovoreux, Earl of Essex, 
live and die. 


{To he continued) 
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SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

EXPEBIMENTS WITHOUT APPABATUS. 

V. 

GBAVITY {eontirmed)^ 

TO BALANCE A PENCIL ON ITS POINT. 

The arrangement of the pencil and the knife, the blade of which is 
buried in the wood, is held in equilibrium at the point of the finger, 
because the centre of giavity of the arrangement is situated in the 
vertical, beneath the point of contact (Pig. 24). 



1 ig 25. Pioblcm of the Foui Matobes. 


2HE MATCH PUZZLE. 

Slit a match at one end, and insert into the groove another, so that 
the pair shall form a certain angle. Place them on a table, angle 
upwards, tent fashion; and let a third match rest against them as in 
Pig. 25. Now all is ready for the experiment. Take a fourth match, 
and handing it to one of your audience, request him to lift the throo 
others with it. 
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If the Seeker^ the interesting paper from which we hori*ow this 
pleasing problem, bo correct, the solution of the puzzle will test the 
patience of many an architect or builder who is not previously ac¬ 
quainted with the experiment. 

The upper diagram in the illustration explains the mode of proceed¬ 
ing. The way the trick is performed is to allow the third match to fall 



Eig. 26. The Tumbler and the Sticks. 


lightly against the match you hold, and tlien lower tlio hand until this 
third match enters vi'ithiii the angle formed hy the first pair; then 
lift your fourth match and you will find that*tho other matches will 
rest crosswise on your match. No. 1 and 2 on one side, and No. 3 on 
the other. 


EQUILTBEIUM OF BODIES. 

TO POISE A TUMBLER UPON THREE STICKS, EACH ONE OF 
WHICH HAS ONE END IN THE AIR. 

Ozanam, in his “ Mathematical and Physical Bocroations in the ICth 
Century,” laid down the following problem. ** Place throe sticks on a 
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hoHzontal plane, so tliat each one shall have one end resting on the 
plane and the other end unsupported.” 

To perform this experiment, and even to place a weight on the sticks 
thus poised, you must carefully proceed as followsPlace in a slop¬ 
ing position one stick with one end resting on the table and the other 
elevated. Put another in a similar fashion above, and resting on the 
first. Then form a triangle by means of the third stick poised in the 
«!ame way but pushing nnder one and above the other of the two sticks 



Fig. 27. The Glasses and the Kuives Tuck. 


already laid down. Tlie three sticks will in thih manner prove of 
mutual support to each other, and will not give way even if a tumbler 
•or other weight be placed upon them over the points of contact as in 
Pig. 2G. 


THE WATER-BOTTLE AND THE THREE KNIVES. 

In almost the same manner ^is above illustrated, we can place three 
Knives upon three wine-glasses as represented in Fig 27, The knives 
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Imvy «‘oy ,ill „ 

intersections (Fig. 27). «'0 faimigle at their 


2 U SUSPEND 


BUCKET OF JTATES FSOM A STICic v. 

Oir A TABLE. SESTJNG 

Here is another veiv old fnO,’ j 
eravityy» which consists in sustT’^^ ®^l’'‘ilnicnt on the "centre of 
with water passed osei tlie stiek47?**^ \1‘andlea bucket filled 

is laid on the table To 



fiTati^c ? Jr*' **r^* 

of suspensionJnSol^Jin^^^^^^^^^^ 

thus consolidated forms vnfnn]]. i ^ «'iiangement 
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THE FOUKS AEI> THE COIN. 

Place two forks witk their proBgs one set over the otkeTf and slip a 
coin— a five franc piece or a half crown—between the middle prongs 
of the forks. Then place the coin fiat on the rim of a wine glass or 
tumbler, pushing it outwards until the two circumferences shall be 
touching externally. In this x)osition, as shown in the accompanying 
engraving, the forks will remain in equilibrio, and the water may be 
poured steadily from the glass into another without disturbing the 
coin or the two forks. (See Fig. 2D.) . 



Fig. 29. Experiment of Equilibrium on the Centro of Gravity. 


We have now indicated almost all "the recreative experiments con¬ 
nected with the centre of gravity and the laws of equilibrium. Wo 
will, however, explain another problem requiring skill which can ho 
worked out with a boaf of dominoes. 

EXPEBIMENT WITH DOMINOES. 

The illustration shows how the contents of a box of dominoes can be 
supported upon one of their number. We must begin by placing three 
of the ]>ieces on the table so as to form a solid base; the first domino 
being laid upon three supports. When the edifice is finished, as in the 
illustration, the two outside dominoes must be withdrawn and very 
gently placed upon the top of the construction. The erection will re- 
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main in equUibrio provided ttat the perpendicular drawn from the 
centre of gravity of the system passes through the base of sustenta- 
tion of tho lowest domino (Fig. 30). 

This experiment should only bo attempted upon a peifoctly fnm and 
level table. 



Fig. 30. Experiment on the Centio of Gravity with Dominoes. 

$ 

In our next section wo shall deal with Density and the Movements 
of Gases. 


(To he continued ) 
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PUZZLE PAGEa 


es.—HisTomcAii enigma. 


A LAltGE island trhich iras once a potrorfnl stato. One of its kings irai engaged in ono of 
tlie most celekraied contests of antiqnitj, and on a mountain in ^e island its inhabitanfs 
nsod to boast tkat Jupiter \ras educated. They were sack skilful orckers and slingers tkat 
frequently they were engaged in ike armies of other nations. This large and fertile island pro/ 
duces excellent fruits and wine, and is recorded to have contained above a kundrod cities; of 
these many curious vestiges still remain. It is 160 miles long. The iuitiold of the fi^owiug 
give the name. v 


1. A king who acknowledged that “the titles 
of lord and master belong only to Him whom 
earth and seas are ready to obey.** 

2. A good and grdkt English monarch before 
tlio Conquest, in wbose will was this remaikable 
expression :—** It is just the English should for 
ever remain as free as their own thoughts.” 

3. The father of that King of Eabylon of 
whose history such interesting events are re* 


corded in the book of the prophet Daniel, and 
who began Lis reign B.C. 601. 

4. The second ICing of Macedon after the 
death of Alexander the Great. 

5. A King of the Vandals, grandson of Gen* 
seric. 

6. A I^g of the Huns, whose dovastaiioiis 
proem ed for him the title of “The Scourge of 
God.” 


53.—TRANSPOSITIONS. 

NNHOA.—A Carthaginian who railed round Africa with a considerable fleet by command of 
the Senate, and wrote an account of his voyage. 

SGCYLPO.—Euoimous giants, which, according io the ancient x^^ts, first inhabited the 
fcitile island of Sicily, 

CHARADlfs. 


61, 

•* Observe yon fine vobsol come out of the bay; 
See! from her cutwater she dashes the spray. 
With stun-sailb aloft sho in'occed*! ou her way; 
But why did sho sail on a Friday ?” 

On doiJied the ship with a favouring gale; 

All hands wore emx>lo^ed increa'^ing the soil; 

** IVe shall soon reach my firbt,” said the mate, 
“ without fail. 

Although wo ha>e soiled on a Friday.” 

But Bill, on old soli up aloft, shook his head; 

“ My lads, he may say so, but don’t he misled; 
She 11 come to my second before that,” he said, 
“ Because she has soiled on a Friday.” 

A week hod just passed, all was {foing on well. 
When without any warning, most woeful to tell, 
Sho struck on a rock, ^vith a crash the masts fell, 
And thus was wrecked on a Friday. 

Wi^i her side all laid open, the ship gave a roll, 
And the wild waters rushed through tho wide* 
gaping hole; 

Alas I it come true, as old Bill did my wJiole, 
She aank-^and she sailed ou a Friday. 

55. 

An dderly genilemnn, taking a stroll, 

With the heat of the day was oppress’d; 


O’trcomc with fatigue, after walking a league. 
He thought he would have a short icst. 

So he sat himself do\vn on thetox^of a mound 
That happened just thou to bo near; 

When beneath and around a most curious 
sound 

Struck his first—and be beard it with fear. 

The place ho was sitting on crumbled and fell; 

Alas t ’twas my second of hoes; 

O'er hill and o’er doll there arose such a jell. 
Far and wide it was borno by the breeze. 

For a moment or two ho scarce know what to do, 
Then he buddonly made up his mind; 

Like an arrow he fiew, but the bees still pm sue; 
He could fc.d they still followed behind. 

It was what a sailor would term a “stein 
chase 

Every sting was as sharp as a knife; 

You’d have thought by his pace he was 
mnuing a race. 

In my whole—so he was—for his life. 

We know the elfcet of a syiwc cm a steed: 

Of a sting much the saiuo may be said; 
Soon be reached his ins^door, ^en he fell 
on the floor, 

And, half-faintiug, was oorriod to bed. 
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M.—historical enighia. 


The name of an ancient trilmnal, famed for the impartiality and justice of its decrees, to 
trhich the gods themselves are said to have submitted their quarrels. The second and third 
letters of ea<di of tho following, except the last (from irbieh take only the second letter), give tho 
name. 


1. The name given to the poets among the 
ancient Goalfi and Britonp, who were not only 
poets, hnt biographers, genealogists, and his¬ 
torians of those conntries and ages. 

2. A Spanish division, also tho name of a 
Spanish island and an American town. 


3. The chief city of ancient Phrygia. 

4. A town of Mexico. Its name moans ** Hot 
Springs.” 

5. A celebrated antiquary and natnrol pbilo- 
sopher. He founded a museum at Oxford, and 
lived in the sovouteonth century. 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 


57. —Ernest and Herbert have each a ccitaiu 
nnmher of pence allowed them weeUy for 
pocket-money, such that the squares of tho 
numbers, together with their product, are 
exactly equal to 13 times the sum, and amount 
to 208. What aie their pocket-moneys ? 

58. —Prove that in any number ooubisling of 
2 digits, if the second digit be double of the 
first, tlic number divided by the sum of the 
digits is equal to 4; but if the digits be in¬ 
verted tho number so given divided by the sum 
of tho digits is equal to 7. 

59. —Tho seller of a piece of land of 12 acres 
asked 1 farthing for the 1st acre, 4 for tho 2ud, 
tC for the 8rd, and so on. llie buyer would 
not givo so much, but offered £100 fur tho* Lt, 
£150 for the 2nd, £200 for the Srd, aud so on, 


increasing by £50 for each acre. IIow much 
less did he offer than the seller wanted ? 

60. —If two boys on opposite sldeB of a river, 
palling a boat along by means of a cord with 
equal forces, send it onward with a momeutum 
equal to one of tlieir forces, at what angle are 
tWr cords inclined to each other ? 

61. —^If a cannon-bull could bo discharged 
vertically upwards with on initial velocity of 
10,000 foot per second, to what height would it 
ascend, on the parabolic theory of projectiles ? 

62. —Tuo boys, B, C, w'‘ighing 701b. each, 
cling to tho ends of a uniform beam, 10 fret 
long and of lOlb. wcigV.t, which is uusponded 
from a hook, A, by 2 cords, AB, AC, 15 aud 10 
feet long respectively. Find the amount of 
tension on each co'd. 


Ansjwlus to CnAHADEb, dre* 

23. Cranmer—Bidins—Constantine—lialcigh 
—Julius Cmsar — Addison. Mutius. 

24. Wfiy-ward—Wayward, 

25. Van-guard—Yanguaid. 

26. Bisc-on-EO'lato—Disconsolate. 

27. Strata-gem—Stratagem. 

28. Swan and head-gear— Swan aud Ldgar, 

29. Surenas, general of Orodcs, King of 
Parthia. 

30. 107Iba very nearly. * 

81. 522,902 persona 

32. 10,289,005 females; 9,770,259 malca 

33. Let X and y bo their agea 

Then 7 x ss 10 

M»a« + 2i» + 8::4i3i. •.» = -/ + } 

28 y -f 14 = SO y 
y sss 7 and .r = 10. 

34. If a 3» Maurice*8 number, .r +10 = Johnny V, 

and fr 4> 10) 10 2 (x 10), by qucbtioii; 

.X SK 40, and x +10 = 50. 

85. Mean between 1 farthing and lb. 4d. «= ’2J 
Therefore Ihe stamps were worth £112s. 2d., and 
he gave 417a 2d. too much. 

80. let J and M Ito the position of Johnny’s and 


[Pages 17175 , and 170 ) 

Mam ice’s hands; then B A d'uwn perpendicular 
fiom tho bag to J M s G inches, and J B s 10; 



li 


B M = 11 1 ’OJ. Since J A B, B A M, arc right angles, 
. -. (Biie. L 47) J A = 8; 

and M A - V TUibJ- — 6-® = lOL 
Now, J.'s huiden: M.'s burden, 

:: niu. A B M: sin. A B J 
A_M 10 8^ 

■'BM-ii J U0U2 *10 

J’shnfdeu 10 10 21 

M. s ditto * 116b2 ^ 8* ■" 2^ 524 
. J. cairies 251b3, and M. 23'5241bs. 

, F. J L 

37. Waller—Singapore—Duiham (froav,tho 
Anglo-Saxon words deor^ ** a wild animal,” and 
Jianif ** abode”). WALSiKdHAM (Sir Francis, 
minister of Queen Elizabeth). 

88. A quiet tongue shows a wise head. To 
be read—^A quiet—Tongue diows A—Ys head. 

89. Fabricius—Agincourt—Charles I.—Vei» 


pasion. 
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nir, flave me fiom a woman a touguc, 
U hen With my hrst its hai*p is atroiig, 
Yet winch ^ ciicu cling louud ahont, 
Keeps oU things in and all things o it. 
^fy second loads fiom polo to pole, 
\Vhei.Q mountains iiso or waters loU; 
My first and second wrheie'ci laid 


Ilxpaiids the mind and foatcis tiode 
hly tliiid to hoanty londs a grace, 

And dignity to mincing pace; 

My whole combined, with legal pmle 
Doth, rnthless, class liom class div ce 
Ihcu scatteis them uoith, south, or wcvt 
Or cast, as each ooncciice it best. 


64—ILLUSTRATED PROVERB 
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first IS a leiolrcr, though 
Others with it roundly go, 
Circles mahing one by one, 
Ending where they first begun; 
Evor turning, never chaiiguig, 
Steadiest when widest ranging; 
Beeipient of mu^ty shoebs, 


Scaet home of cuiiuii g fox. 

My 60 C 01 d makes the spirits fiow 
Ihiongh its lengthy windings slow 
Like a serpent twisting round 
Ciicled cylindcnw *iis found; 
Creeping up at eventides 
My whole in silence slowly gLdias. 




.tSbe Black IBah's (Bbost. 

A S7!OBY OF Tim BUCOANBEBS’ BUBIBB XBBASUBB 
‘ OF OAXAl’AOOS ISLA^B. 

BY JOHN r, IIUTCHBS’ON, 

A.DSBCHk Ol “nCXFD UT AT Ut," “oiT lOABS XU SimSAlAAi" SIA 


CnAPTER I. 


OFF T1U5 TU8KVR IJGBT. 


“ A LL hands take in sail! ” 

“Stand by y’r tops’l halliards!” 

“Lot go!” 

Sharply shouted out in quick succession came these orders from Cap¬ 
tain Snaggs, the hoanse words of command ringing through the ship 
fore and aft, and making even the ringbolt ^5 in the deck jingle—^albeit 
they wore uttered in a sort of drawling voice, that had a strong nasal 
twang, as if the ‘^kipper made as much use of his nose as of his mouth 
in speaking. This impression his thin and, now, tightly compressed lips 
tended to confirm; "v^Jiile, his haVd, angular features and long, pointed, 
sallow face, closeh shaven, saving as to the j)rojectiiig chin, which a 
sandy-Lolourod billygoat beard made project all the more, gave him 
the appearance of a man who had a will of his own, aye, and a temper 
of his owT^, too, should any oiu attempt to smooth him down the wrong 
way, or, in sea parlance, “ run foul of liis hawbC! ” 

Captain Snaggs did not look particiihwJy amiable at the present 
moment. 


Standing by the break of the poop, witli his lean, lanky body half 
bent over the rail, lie was keeping one eye out to w’indward, wrheuce 
he had just caught sight in time 6f the coming squall, looking down 
below’ the while at the hands in the waist jumping briskly to theit 
stations and casting off the halliard's with a will, almost before the last 
echo of his shout “ let go! ” had ceased to roar in their ears; and, yet, 
the captain’s gaze seemed to gleam beyond these, over their heads 
and away forwards, to where Jan Stcenbook, the second-mate, a dark- 
haired Dane, w’^as engaged rousing out the port watch, banging away at • 
the fo’c’s’le hatchway and likewise shouting, in feeble imitation of the 
skipper’s roar,— 

“All ha-ands, ahoy! Toombl© oop, my mans, and take in de sail! 
Tooruble oop! ” 

But, the men, who had only been relieved a short time before by 
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the starhoard watch^ and had gone below for their dinner when eight 
bolls ” were struck, seemed rather loth at taming out agidn so soon for 
duty, the more especially as their caterer had just brought from the 
cook’s galley the mess kid, full of some savoury compound, the appetizing 
odour of which filled the air, and, being wafted upwards from below, 
made even the swarthy second*mate feel hungry, as he peered down 
the hatchway and called out to the laggards to come on deck. 

“ It is goot, ja! ” murmured Jan Steenbock to himself, wiping his 
watering mouth with the back of his jacket sleeve and snifilng up a 
pi’olonged snifF of the odorous stew. “ It is goot, ja, and hart to leaf 
de grub; but de sheeps cannot wait, my mans; so toomble oop dcrc! 
Toomble oop! ” 

Captain Snaggs, however, his watchful weather eye and quick 
intelligence taking in everything at a glance, liked the second-mate’s 
slouuic&s of speech and action as little as he relished the men’s evident 
reluctance at hurrying up again on deck; for, although barely a 
second or two had elapsed from his first order to the crew, ho grew as 
angry as if it had been a ** month of Sundays,” his sallow face flushing 
with rod streaks and his sandy hillygoat board bristling like wire, 
every hair on end, just as a cat's tail swells at the sight of a strange 
dog in its immediate vicinity wlien it j>uts up its back. 

“ Avast thaar, ye dumed fool! ” he screamed in his passion, dancing 
about the poop and bringing his fist dowm with a resounding thump 
on the brass rail, as if the inanimate material represented for the nonce 
the back of the mate, whom he longed to belabour. “ Guess one'd 
think ye wer coaxin’ a lot o’ wummen folk to come to a praycr-meotin'! 
AVhy don't yc go down in the fo’c’s’le an’ drive ’em up, if they won’t 
come on dock wlien they’re hailed ? Below thaar, d’ye haar ?—all hands 
reef tops’Is! ” 

This shout,'which the captain yelled out in a voice of thunder, 
finally fetched the dawdlers on deck, first one and then another 
crawling up the hatchway with lingering feet, in that half-hearted, 
dilatory, aggravating way that sailors—and some sliore people, too, for 
that matter—know wpll how to put on when setting to a tusk that runs 
agauLSt their grain and whicli they do not relish ; though they can ho 
spry enough, and with ton times the smartness of any landsmen, when 
cheerfully disposed for the work they have in hand, or in the face of 
some real emergency or imminent peril, forgetting then their jiast 
grievances, and buckling to the job right manfully, in true‘* shellback ” 
fashion, as if many-handed, like Briareus, witli every hand a dozen 
fingers on it, and each finger a hook! 

So it could bo seen now. 

The Denver City^ a ship-riggod vessel of rtbotit tlui’teen liundrod tons 
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burthen, bound from Liverpool to San Francisco with a general cargo, 
had been two days out from the Mersey, battling against bad weather 
all the way from the start, with a foul wind, that shifted from the 
west to south-west and back again to the west, dead in her teeth, as she 
essayed to shape her course down St. George’s Channel to the Atlantic. 

First, beating to the westward with the ebb tide, so as to give Great 
Orme’s Head a wide berth, and then making a short board south 
when she had cleared Anglesey; what witli the currents and the thick 
fog, aegompanied with driving rain, that she met on nearing the Welsh 
coast, she nearly came to grief on the Skerries, the water shoaling 
rapidly on the load being hove, shortly before the bright fixed light 
showing above the red on the Platters rocks loomed cV>&o in on the 
starboard bow. Tliis made it a case of ’bout ship at once, Captain 
Snaggs thenceforth hugging the Irish side of tlio channel way and 
keeping it well on board on the port lack; and so on this second 
morning after leaving Liverpool, the ship was some six miles south of the 
Tuskar Light, with a forty-fathom bottom under her and the wind 
still to the sottthward and westward, right ahead of her true course, 
but shifting and \ecring from one point to another, and with a sudden 
sharp sqtiall coming every now and then, by way of « change, to 
increase the labour of the nu'ii, already pretty well worn out by fortj- 
oight 1 1011 rs tacking to and fro in the captaiu’s endeavours to beat to 
windivard in the face of the fo\il weather. 

As the Dtniver CHy^ too, reached the more open seaway, the water 
got rougiicr, a northern stream setting up the Irish 8ea from Scilly 
meeting the incoming tide mind Cainsovo Point, and causing a nasty 
chopping .s(M ; vhicli, save in the sullen green liollows of the waves, 
was dead and h ad coloured as far as the eye could reach, as leaden, 
indeed, as the ^leavy grey sky overhead, where some iloecy floating 
clouds of lighter inrack, rapidly drifting across the darker background 
that lined the horizon all round, made the latter of a deeper tone by 
contrast, besides acting as the avant courier of a fresh squall—the 
wind just then tearing and shrieking through the rigging in short 
angry gusts and then sighing as it ailed away to leeward, like the 
spirit of some lost mariner chaunting the retfuiem of those drowned 
in the remorseless deep! 

When the i>ort watch had gone below at “ eight bells,” as mentioned 
before, to have their diimor, the weather had looked n little brighter, 
small imtch of blue sky, not quite as big as the Dutchman’s in’overbial 
pair of brooches, showing right overhead at the zenith as the ship’s 
bell struck the midday hour, giving a slight jn'omise of bettor things 
to come; and so, as Captain Snaggs had been trying to “ carry on ” all 
lie could from the timo the vessel loft the Mersey, working the hands 
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to death, as they imagined, nniieocsharily in tacking and heating about 
in his attempt to make a fair wind out of a foul one^ instead of waiting 
moie sensibly for a more favourable breeze, such as might reasonably 
be expected in another day or two at most—judging by those signs sailors 
know so well, as do farmers, but which are inexplainable according to 
any natural meteorological laws—the hands now thought, on being so 
suddenly summoned again on deck, and forced to leave their untasted 
meal just as they were in the very act, so to speak, of putting it into 
their months, and with its tantalizing taste and smell vexing Idiem all 
the more, that the “ old man ” only roused them out again from sheer 
malice and devilrj”, to make another fresh tack or short hoard, with 
the object of hazing,” or driving them, as only slaves and sailors can 
be driven in those days by a brutal captain and hard taskmaster! 

This it was that made them loth to leave their 5aiug and warm 
fo’c’s’le, filled as it was with the giateful odour of the appetizing 
lobscouse which Sam Jedfoot, the negro cook, a great favourite with 
the crew by reason of his careful attention to theii creature comforts, 
liad so thouglitfullv compounded for them; and thus it was that they 
crawled up the hatchway from below so laggardly, in response to the 
second-mate’s pleading order and Captain Snaergs’ second srcntoidan 
hail, as if they were ascending a moimtain, and each man had a couple 
of half-hundred weights tied to his legs, so as to make his movements 
the slower. 

^ Hoo-ry oop, man*=«! ” cried the second-mate, in his queer foreign 
lingo. “Hoo-ry oop, or you will have ze skipper after j’ous! Ho 
vas look as if he vas cornin’ dow n ze poop ladder joost ^now! 

“ Dum the skipper! He ain’t got moie feelin’ in his old carkiss than 
a Hock Island clam! ” muttered the leading man of the distuibed watch, 
as ho stepped out over the coaming of the hatchway on to tho deck, as 
leisurely as if he were executing a stop in the swroid dance; hut, the 
next moment, as his eye took in the position of the ship and tho scene 
around, tho wdnd catching him at tlic moment, and almost knocking 
him backwards dowTi the hatchway, as it met him full hutt, he made a 
dash for the weather rigging, shouting out to liis companions behind, 
who were coming up but of the fo’c’s’le just as slowly as he had 
done“ Look alive, mates! [ther s a reg’lar sciearner blowin’ up, an’ 
no mistake. We’ll be look aback, if wo don’t get in our rags in time. 
Look smart; an’ let’s sho^v the skipjw how spry we ken be wdien wc 
chooses! ” 

Tho captain, or “ ski]>per,” soon supplemented this advice by anothci 
of his Toaiing commands, yelled out at a pitch of voice that defied alike 
the shriek of the wind, and the noise of the sea, and tho slatting of the 
huge topsails as they bellied out into balloons one moment and then 
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flapped back flat again with a bang against the swaying masts, that 
quivered again and again with the shock, as if the next blow would 
knock them out of the ship. 

** Forrud there! A'vray aloft, ye lazy skunks! ” cried Captain Snaggs, 
wh n he saw the watch at last turn out, gripping the brass poop rail 
in front of him with both hands, so as to steady himself and prevent 
his taking a header into the waist below, as he seemed to be on the 
point of doing every minute, in his excitement. “ Lay out, thaar, on 
the yards, ye skulking lubbers! Lay out^thaar, d’ye hear ? Thaar s 
no time to lose! Sliarp’s the word an’ quick the motion! ” 

The starboaifl watch, which had been waiting for the others, at once 
rounded tho weather braces, so as to take the wind out of tlie sails as the 
men raced aloft, each anxious now to be first out on the yard; and, the 
reef tackle being hauled out, the spilling linos were clutched hold of, 
and the heavy folds of the canvas gathered up, the men at the yard¬ 
arms seeing to the earring being clear and ready for passing, with the 
liands facing to leeward, so as to lighten the sail and assist the w^eather 
earring being liauled out, as they held the veofline, and, again facing 
to wlndw'ard and lightening the sail there in the same fashion, so as 
to haul out the lee-carriug before the signal tvas given by those outi at 
the end of the yaj’d-arins to toggle away! 

It *\vas risky work, eMX)ecially as tho ship "was rather shorthanded, to 
iitteinpt reefing tho throe topsails all at once, but the job was at last 
accomplished to the caj)tain\ aiiparont satisfaction, for he sang out for 
'them to come down from aloft; 'whci.. the to])sail Imlliaids being 
brought, to the cai^stan, the >ards w^ere bowsed again, the slack of tho 
ropes coiJed down, and everything made comfortable. 

Captain Snaggs, however, had not done with them yet. 

“ CJew up ail’ furl tlie mainsail! ” 

“ Man the jib down-haul! ’’ 

‘‘ Brail up tho spanker! ’’ 

He sliouted out these several orders as quicldy as he could bawl them, 
the creaking of the cordage and rattling of the clew-gamet blocks 
fonning a fitting accompaniment to bis twangy '^oice; while the plain¬ 
tive “ Yo—ho—hoy—o! Yo—ho—hai—e!of the men, as they hauled 
upon tlie clewlines and leech and buntlines of the heavy main course, 
chimed in musically with the wash of the waves as they broke over tho 
bows, dashing high over tho yard-arms in a cataract of spray, and 
wetting to the skin those out on the fo’c’s’le furling tho jib—these 
having the benefit also of a second bath below tho surface as well, when 
the ship dived under as they got on to the footrope of the jib-boom, 
plunging them into the water up to their middles and more. 

“I guess, we’re going to hev it rougher yet,” said the captaii[^ 
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presently, when the second-mate camo aft, after seeing all snug for¬ 
ward, to ask whether he might now dismiss the port watch to their long 
delayed dinner. Thet thaar squall wer a huster, but thaar’s worse 
cornin’, to my leck’nin’. "We’d best take another reef in them topsails 
an* have one in the forcbail, too.” 

“ Verragooi, sii!” replied Jan Steenbook, the mate, respectfully, as he 
made his way forward again to where the men were waiting, anxioqs 
to go below to their lobsoouse—cold, alas! by now. “ Vexra goot! ” 
Captain Snaggs smiled contemptuously after him, and then brdke into 
a laugh, which was shared in by the first-mate, an American like him¬ 
self, but one of a stouter and coarser stamp and build, albeit ho boasted 
of a more romantic sort of name—Jefferson Flinders, to wit. This 
■worthy now sniggering in S 5 mipathy, as he came up the after companion 
and took his place by tlio captain’s side, having been roused out before 
his time by the commotion on dock. 

“A rum coon thet, sn,’ said ho to the captain, in lesponse to his 
laugh. “ IIo’ll be the death of me some day, I reckon, with tbot dumed 
* \eira goot* ’ of Ins’n, aou bet, sir* ” 

‘‘WeVe a rum lot o’ liaiuls altogiflier aboard, Fliiider'—chaps as 
thinks tli 03 Ve only come to soa to cat an’ enj’y themselves, an’ don’t 
A^allt to work for thaar grub ; but, I guess I’ll haze ’em, Flinder«*, I’ll 
haze ’em* ” snapi>ed out Captain Snaggs, in replj", his wiiy hill^goat 
bcaid biistli’ng again as he jolkdout in a louder tone,—“ Foriud thoie* 
Mistoi Steen bock; what air 30 about, man—didn’t I tell yo I want 
another reef taken in them topsails? Away aloft with ye again; ln\ 
out thaar, an’ look spr\ alx)ut it! ” 

The halliards iveie tliciefore again let go, and the same xicrformance 
gone through as before, with the addition of the men having to go ux> 
on the fore yard after tliey liad finished with the topsails, and take a 
reef as well in the foresail—another x»ioco of tough work 
As tho ship wai then found not to steer so w^ell closehaulcd, without 
anj headsail, on account of the jib being lowered dowui, the forc'top- 
most staj'sail was hoisted in its place and the hunt of the spankci 
loosened, to show a soft of goose-wdng aft,—this little additional fore 
and aft sail now giving her just the steadying power she wanted for 
her helm, and enabling her to lie a hit closer to tho wind. 

** Thot wdll do, the port watch! ” cri#»d Captain Snaggs at length, and 
the men were scampering back to the fo’c’s'le in high glee, glad of 
being released at last, when, as if he’d only been playing with them— 
as a cat plays with a mouse—^he arrested theli* rush below with another 
shout,— 

“ Belay thaar! All hands ’bout ship! ” 

! ha! ** sniggeivd Jefferson Flinders, the first-mate, behind hiuii 
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enjoying the joke amazingly; guess you had ’em thaar, cap. Them 
coons ’ll catch a weasel asleep, I reckon, when they try working a tra* 
verse on a man of the grit of youm 1 ” 

“Bully for ye,” echoed the captain, grinning and showing his 
yellow teeth, while his pointed beard wagged out. “ Say, Flinders, 1*11 
fix’em 

The men, though, did not relish the joke; nor did they think it such 
an amusing one! It might, certainly, have been necessary to put 
the shiy about, for the leeway she was making, coupled with the set of 
the cross tides, was causing her to hug the Irish coast too much, so 
that she wa^ now bearing right on to the Saltee rocks, the vessel 
having covered the intervening twenty odd miles of water that lay 
between the Tuskar and this point since the hands had been first called 
up; but Captain Snaggs could have done this just as well offhand 
after the topsails were reefed, without waiting until the men were 
ready to go below again before giving the fresh order. 

It was only part and x}arcel of his t 3 U‘annical nature, that never 
seemed satisfied unless when giving pain and annoyance to those forced 
to serve under him. 

And so, the men grumbled audibly as they came back once more 
from the lore hatch, manning the sheets and braces, when the skip* 
per’s warning shout was heardj— 

“ Helm’s a-lee! ” 

“ Tacks and sheets! ” the next order followed; when the head sails 
were flattened and the ship brought up to the wind. 

Then came,— 

“ Mainsail haul! ” and the ponderous yards were swung round as the 
JDenver City payed off handsomely, close reefed as she was, on the star¬ 
board tack, shaping a course at a good right angle to her former one, so 
as now to weather the Smalls light, off the Pembroke shore, at the 
entrance to the Bristol Channel—a course that required a .c>tiff lee 
helm, and plenty of it, as the wind had now fetched round almost due 
south, well before the beam. 

“ Thet will do, the watch I ” then called out Captain Snaggs once 
*more; but the men were not to be taken in a ^cond time, and waited, 
grouped about the hatchway, to see whether he would call them back 
again. 

He did not, however. 

So, their stopping there made him angry. 

“ Thet’ll do^ the watch! D’ye haar?” he shouted a second time. “If 
ye want to go below for your grub, ye’d better go now, for, I guess I 
won’t give ye another chance, an’ yer spell in the fo’c’s’le ’ll soon be up. 
Be off with ye sharp, ye fools, or I’ll send ye up agen to reef tops’ls f ” 
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This started them, and they disappeared down the hatchway in *** a 
brace of shakes/’ the skipper turning round to the £rst-mate then, as 
if waiting for him to suggest some further little amusement for the 
afternoon. 

Jdr. Jefferson Flinders was quite equal to the occasion. 

“Bidn’t you call all hands, cap, jist now?” asked he, with sus¬ 
picious innocence; “ I thought I kinder heel’d you.” 

“ Guess so,” replied Captain Snaggs. “ Why ? ” 

’Cause I didn’t see thet precious nigger rascal, Sam Jedfoqf. The 
stooard and thet swab of a Britisher boy j^ou fetched aboard at 
Liverpool 'vC^er thaar, sir, an’ every blessed soul on deck but thet 
lazy nigger.”, 

“ ’Deed, an’ so it wer, I guess,” said the captain musingl 5 ", as if to 
himself; and then he slipped back from tlie bimnacle, whore ho had 
been talking to the fivs^t-mate, to his original i)Osition on the break of 
the poop, when, catching hold of the brass lail as before, he leant over 
and shouted forward at the pitch of his twangy voice; Sam Jedfoot. 
ye dumed nigger! ahoy thaar! Show a leg, or yell lump it! ” 

CIIAPTEK II. 

‘•A 0EX’LBM\N OB COLOUR.” 

” Thet swab of a Britisher boy,” so opprobriouslj’ designated by the 
first-mate as having been fetched aboard at Liverpool ” by the captain, 
as if he were the sweepings of the gutter, was really no ICS's a i»eisoil¬ 
age, if I may be allowed to use that term, than myself, the nariator of 
the following strange story. 

I happened, as luck would have it, to be standing just at his elbow 
when he made the remaik, having come up the companion way from 
the cabin below the pooj) by the steward’s directions to toll Captain 
Snaggs that his dinner was iead> ; and, may bo imagined, I was 
luightilj’^ pleased with his complimentary language, although wonder¬ 
ing that lie gave mo the credit of pulliiig and hauling with the others 
in taking in sail on all hands ” being summoned, when every idler on 
board ship, as I had Idarnt in a previous voyage to Now York and 
back, is sup^xised to help the rest of the crew; and so, of course, I lent 
my little aid too, doing as much as a boy could, as Mr. Jefferson Flinders, 
tlje captain’s toady and fellow bully, although he only played second 
fiddle in that line when the skipper was on deck, could have seen for 
himself with half an eye. 

Oh, yes, I heard what he said; and 1 believe he not only called me a 

swab,” but an ugly one as well! 

Indeed, I heard everything, pretty nearly everything, that is, and 
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was able to see most of what occurred from the time when we where 
off the Tuskar Light until Captain Snaggs hailed the cook to coma aft; 
for 1 was in and out of the cuddy and under the break of the poop all 
the while, except now that 1 went up the companion, and stood by the 
booby hatch over it, waiting for the captain to turn round, so that I 
could give him the steward s message. 

But the skipper wasn’t in any hurry to turn round at first, sticking 
there grasping the rail tightly, and working himself up into a regular 
fury l^ecause poor Sam didn’t jump out of his galley at the sound of his 
voice and answer his summons; when, if he’d reflected, he would have 
known that the wind carried away his threatening words to leeward, 
preventing them from reaching the negro cook’s ears, albeit these were 
as big and broad as the belbmouth of a speaking trumpet. 

The captain, though, did not think of this. 

Not he; and, naturallj", not recognising the reason for the negro’s 
non-appearance immediately on his calling him, he became all the more 
angry and excired. 

Sam—Sambo—Sam Jedfoot! ** he roared, raising his shrill voice 
a pitch higher in each case, as ho thus succcbsively rang the changes 
on the cook’s name in his queer w&y, making the lirbt-mate snigger 
behind him, and even 1 could not help laughing, the captain spoke so 
funnily through his nose; vrllilo Jan Steenbock, the second-mate, who 
was standing by the mainmast bitts, I could see, had a grim smile on 
his face. “ Sam, ye scoundrel! Come aft hyar at once when I hail, or 
by thunder I’ll keelhaul ye, as safe as me name's Ephrahii O. Snaggs! ” 

The bathos of this peroration was too much for Jan Steenbock, and 
he burst into a loud “ ho! ho! ” 

It was the last straw tliai broke the camel’s—I mean the captain’s— 
back, and he got as mad as a hatter. 

“Ye dumed Dutch skunk?” he flamed out, the red veins cross- 
hatching his face in his passion. “ Wlmt the bhie blazes d’ye mean by 
making fun of yer captain? Snakes an’ alligators, I’ll disi*ato ye, 
I'll send ye forrud; Fll-l’ll-” 

“ I not means no harms, oapt’n,” aj)ologlsed the other, on the skippei 
stopping in his outburst for want of bi’eath, the words appearing to be 
choking in his mouth, coining out too quick for utterance, so that they 
all got jumbled together, “ I vas hab no bad respect of yous, sare. I 
vas only lafs mit myselfs.” 

‘‘Then I’d kinder hev ye ter know, Mister Steenbock, thet yo’d 
better not laugh with yerself or anybodj' else when I*m on the poop,” 
retorted Captain Snaggs, not believing a word of this lucid explanation, 
although .he did not like seemingly to tell him so, and quarrel right 
out. “I guess thought as ye’re so precious meny, ye might hev a 
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pull taken at tliet lee mainbrace. If ye wcr anything of a seamen 
ye’d hev done it without me telling ye.” 

Having administered this dea in the ear ” to the second*mate, the 
captain turned round abruptly on his heel, with a muttered objur¬ 
gation, having some reference to Jan Steenbock’s eyes; and, as he 
looked aft, he caught sight of me. 

“ Jee-rusalem, b’y! ” ho exclaimed; “ what in thunder air ye doin’ 
hyar ? The poop ain’t no place fur cabin b’ys, I reckon.” 

“ The steward sent me up, sir,” I replied, trembling; for ho looked as 
derco as if he could eat me up without salt, his bristly beard sticking 
out and wagging in the air, as ho spoke in that snarling voice of his. 
** He t-t-old me to tell you, sir, that dinner is ready in the cabin, sir.” 

The ship at the moment giving a lurch to port, as a fresh blast of 
w'ind caught her weather side, sending a big sea over the waint, I 
rolled up against him as I ans\^ered his question. 

“Then ye ken go right awaj’' an’ tell him thet I guess I’m boss 
hyar,” cried ho, after shoving me back with an oath against the cabin 
skylight, which 1 almost tumbled over. “ I’m goin’ to hev my meals 
wlieri I chooses, I say, younker, an’ not when anybody else likes, 
stooai'd or no stooard! ” 

With this return message, I retreated nimbly" down the companion, 
glad to get out of his reach, he looked so savage when he shoved me; 
but I had hardlj' descended two steps, when he called after me with a 
loud shout, that echoed down the passage wat” and made my flesh creep. 

“ B’y! ” he yelled, making a jump, as if to grab hold of me. “ B’y! ” 

“ Ye-e-e-yes, sir,” I stammered, in mortal terror, looking back up the 
hatchway, though too frightened to return to nearer quarters with him 
again. “ Ye-e-yes, sir.” 

My alarm amused him. It was a sort of implied compliment to his 
bullying powers; and he laughed harshly, nodding his head. 

“ What in thunder air ye afeard on ? ” ho said. “ I ain’t goin’ to kill 
je this time, b’y; it’s another cuss I’m after, a kinder sort o’ skunk of 
a different colour, I guess. Look hyar, b’y, jest ye make tracks forrud 
when ye’ve told the stooard what I’ve said, an’ see whether thet tarna¬ 
tion black nigger’s aslcel) in his galley, or what ? Won’t I give him 
fits when I catch him, thet’s all! Thaar, be off with ye, smart! ” 

I did not need any second intimation to go, but plunged down the 
companion stairway as if a wild bull was after me; and, telling the 
Welshman, Morris Jones, who acted as steward, a poor, cowardly sort of 
creature, that the captain did not want his dinner yet, hastened through 
the cuddy, and on to the maindeck beyond, coming out by the sliding 
.door under the break of the poop, that was the “ back entrance,” as it 
were, to the cabin. 
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The ship being closehatiled, heeled over so much to leeward that her 
port side was almost under water, the waves that broke over the fo’c’s’le 
running down in a cataract into the waist and forming a regular river 
inside the bulwarks, right flush up with the top of the gunwale, which 
slushed backwards and forwards as the vessel pitched and rose again, 
one moment with her bows in the air, and the next diving her nose 
deep down into the rocking seas; so, I had to scramble along towards 
the galley on the weather side, holding on to every rope I could clutch 
to sccu^ my footing, the deck slanting so much, as the Denver City 
lay over to the wind, even under the reduced canvas she had spread. 
To add to difficulties, also, in getting forwards, the sheets of foam and 
spiiidx’ift that were carried along by the fierce gusts —tl^it came now 
and again between the lulls, when it blew more steadily, cutting off the 
tops of the billows and hurling the spray over the mainyard—drenched 
me almost to the skin before I arrived within hail of the fo’c’s’le. 

However, I reached the galley all right at last, if dripping; when, as 
I looked in over the half door that barred all admittance to the cook’s 
domain except to a privileged few, what did I see but Sam Jedfoot 
sitting down quite cosily in front of a blazing fire he had made up 
under the coj»pcrs containing the men’s tea, which would be served out 
at “ four bells,” enjoying himself as comfortably as you please, and 
actually jdaying tlie banjo—^just as if he had nothing else to do, and 
there was no such person as Captain Snaggs in existence! 

ITo had his back turned to me, and so could not notice that I was 
there, listening to him as he twanged the strings of the instrument, 
and stinick up that “ tink-a-tink a tong-tong” accompaniment familiar 
to all acquainted with the Christy Minstrels, the cook also hum¬ 
ming away serenely to himself an old ditty dear to the darkey’s 
heart, and wliich i had heard the ntgroes often sing when I was over 
in New York, on the previous voyage I had taken a few months before, 
to which 1 have already alluded—when 1 ran away to sea, and shipped 
as a cabin boy on board one of the Liverpool liners, occupying a similar 
position to that I now held in the Denver City, 

This was tlie song the cook chaunted, with that sad intonation of 
'voice for which, somehow or other, the light-hearted African race 
alwaj^'s seem to have such a strange predilection, Sam touching the 
strings of the banjo in harmonious chords to a sort of running arpeggio 
movement:— 

“ Oh, dow'n ia Alabama^ 'fore I wer »ot free, 

I Ittbbed a p’ooty yaller gal, an’ t’ooght dat ahe lubbed me • 

Bat abe am proob anoonstant, an’ loff me hyar to tell 
How my pore hart am breahin* far dat oroo-el Nancy BdU” 


He wound up with a resoundihg “twang” at the end of the bar, 
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before giving tlie chorus— 

** Bea oheer up, San^! don* lefc yer sperrits go down; 

Dere’s many a gol dat yon knows wal am waitin' far yon in do town! '* 

I fancy you do want cheering up, Sam,” said I, waiting till he had 
finished the verse. “ The skipper's in a regular tantrum about you, 
and says you’re to come aft at once.” 

“ My golly, sonny! ” cried he, tuining round, with a grin on his ebony 
face, that showed all his ivories, and looking in no whit alarmed, as I 
expected, at the captain’s summons, proceeding to reach up one of 
his long arms, which were like those of a monkey, and hang the banjo 
on to a elect close to the roof of the galley, out of harm’s way, ” What 
am de muss ad)oui?” 

Because you didn’t turn out on deck when all hands were called 
just now to reef vopsails,” I explained. “ The * old man’ ’s in a fine 
passion, I can tell you, though he didn’t notice your not being there 
at first. It was that mean sneak, the first-mato, that told him, on pur- 
l)o&e to get you into a row,” 

‘’Ah-lia! Jess so, I sabby,” said Sam, getting up fiom bis seat; al¬ 
though he did not look any the tailor for standing, being a little man 
and Jiaving short legs, which, however, were comi^ensated for bj*^ his 
itong arms and broad shoulders, denoting great sti’ength, ‘‘ I’se know 
•wliat dat mean cus& do it fo*—’cause I wouldn’t bring no hot coifee 
to um cabin fo’ him dis morniu’. Me toll him dat lazy stooa’d’s place 
do dat; me shii)’s cook, not one black niggab slabe! ” 

“ He’s always at me, too,” I cliorussed, in sympathy’' with this com¬ 
plaint. ** Mr. Flinders is harder on me than oven Captain Snaggs, and 
he’s bad enough, in all conscience.” 

“ Dat am true,” replied the cook, who had been my only friend since 
I had been on board, none of the others, officers or men, having a kind 
word for me, save the carjxjnter, a stuidy Englishman, named Tom 
Bullover, and one of the Yankee sailors, Hiram Bangs, who seemed 
rather good-natured, and told mo he came from some place “down 
Chicopee way,” wherever that might l;c, “ But, never j^ou mind, sonny; 
needer de cap’u not dat brute ob a mate can kill us noliow; so ^ Cheer 
up, Sam.’ Guess, though, I’se better go aft at once, or Cap’n Snaggs ’ll 
bust his biler! ” 

And so, humming away still at the refrain of his favourite ditty, he 
clsmbcred along the weather bulwarks, making his way to the poop, 
where the captain, I could see, as I peered round the comer of the galley, 
was still waiting for him at the top of the ladder on the weather side, 
holding on to the brassi rail with one hand, and clutching hold of a 
.stay with the other. 

I pitied the negro; but of course I couldn’t help him* All I could do 
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was to look on, by no means an uninterested spectator, tbougli keeping 
cautiously out of sight of Captain Siiaggs’ watchful eye 
The wind was not making such a noise thiough the shrouds now, for 
one could disting iii<^h above its moaning vrhistlo the wasli of the 
waves as they broke with a rippling roar and splashed againbt tho 
aide like the measured strokes of a sledge hammer on theohipbieabting 
rhem with her blulF bows, and contemptuously sailing on, spinning 
them beneath her foie foot; so, I was able to hear and see nearly all 
that passed, albeit I had to strain my eais occasionally to catch a word 
here add theie. 

He hml waited so long that perhaps his anger had cooled down a bit 
by this time, for Captain Snaggs began on Sammy much more quietly 
than I expected from his outburst against him when I was up on the 
poop. 

He was quite mild, indeed for him, as I had leaint alieady, to my 
cost, during tho shoit acquaintance I had of his tempci since we had 
left the Mersey : as mild as a sucking dove, with a vengeance. 

**Yo dumed niggei!'’ he commenced; “what d’^e mean by not 
answerin’ when I hailed \ e ^ ” 

“ Mo no hear you, mass’ cnp’n ” 

“ Not haar me, bv thundei! ” screeched the other, raising his voice. 
“ Ye ai oii’t deaf, aic i c ?'’ • 

“ Golh, i eth, massa,” s«iid Sam eacreilr. “ I“se dof as post ” 

“Yc can haar, though, yhen giog time comes loniid, T gues-^,” 
retoited tho captain; “iihai yci jeivhen ‘all hands’ wer called jist 
now ? ” 

“ Doivn in do brend loom, get tin* out de men’s gioib wid do stooaid,” 
answered tho cook, u ith much coolness; “ me no hear * all hands ’ 
call.” 

“Thct'b a lie,” said Captain Snaggs furiously. “The stooard wer 
up hyar on dock, so je couldn’t hc\ been doi\n below Mith him, yo 
darned nigger* Tvo n taination good mmd to seize ye up an* give 
j e four do/on I’ight ay a> 

“ Me no niggah slabe,*’ said Sam pioudly, drawing himself up and 
^looking up at the captain, as if daring him to dP bis worst^^ “ I\e one 
’spcctablc culled geu’leman, sah! ” 

“ Ho! ho! tliet’s prime! ’ laughed out tho shipper, astounded at his 
cheek; while the iirst-mate sniggeiod his aggiavating “ he^he! ” be¬ 
hind him. “ Oh, 5’’e’re ‘ a respoctrihlc colouied gentleman,’ air yc ? ” 
“Yoth, massa; me free Jamaica bom, an’no slabe,” repeated Sam 
courageously, the fiist-raate’s chuckle having put him on his mettle 
moie than the captain’s snear. “ I’se a free man! ” 

“Guess ye’ve come to the wrong sliop then, my said Captain 
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Snaggs; “ye’ll findyo ain’t free li 5 'ai‘, far I’m boss aboard this ait 
ship, an’ want all hands to know it. Ye shipped as cook, hey? ” 

“ Yeth, massa,” replied Sam, as sturdily as ever, “ I’se jine as cook 
fo’ de v’yage to ’Friseo at ten dollars de month.” 

“ Then, Master Sam, Sammy, Sambo Clubfoot, ye’ll be kinder good 
enuff to take yer traps out of the galley an’ go furrud into the fo’c’s’le, 
as one of the foremast hands. As ye wouldn’t turn out when all 
liands wer called jist now, yo^l Lev the advantage of doin’ so right 
through now, watch in and watch out all the v’yage! D’ye hear thet, 
Sam Clubfoot ? ” 

“ Dat not my name,” said the other indignantly. “ I’se chris’en’ 
Sam Jedfoot.” 

Well then, d’ye underconstabble what I’ve sed, Mister Jedfoot, if 
ye like thet better—^tlict ye’re cook no longer, an’ will hev to muster 
with the rest of the crew in the port watch? I’ll.put him with ye, 
Flinders, I know ye hev a hankerin’ arter him,” observed the skipper, 
in a stage whisper, to the first-mate, who sniggered his approval of this 
arrangement. “ D’ye understand thet, yo dumed nigger \ or, hev 
yer ears got frizzed agen, niakin’ yo feel kinder deaf ? ” 

“ I’se heah, cap’n,” replied Sam sullenly, as he turned away from 
under the break of the poop, and made his way forward again to where 
I stood watching his now changed face, all the mirth and merriment 
having gone out of it, making him look quite savage — an ugly 
customer, I thought, for any one to tackle with whom he might have 
enmity* “ I’se heah fo’ suah, an’ won't forget ncidcr, you bet,” 


CHAPTER HI. 

A TEKRinLB REVENUE. 

“ I’m very sotry for you, Sam,” I said, wlnm ho came up again to the 
galley, making his way forward much more slowly than he had 
scrambled aft to interview the skipper. “ Captain Snaggs is a regular 
tyrant to treat you so; hut, never mind, Sam, wc’ll soon have you back 
in your old place boro,«for I don’t think there’s any follow in the ship 
that knows anything about cooking like you! ” 

“ iSinno spec dcrc’s am,” he replied disconsolately, speaking in a 
melancholy tone of voice, as if ovorcomo at the idea of surrendering 
liis regal post of king of the caboose—the cook’s berth on board a 
merchant vessel being one of authority, as well as liaving a good deal 
of licence attached to it; besides giving tlie holder thereof an impor¬ 
tance in the eyes of the crew, only second to that of the skipper, or his 
deputy, the firat-mato* The next moment, however, the darkey’s face 
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brightened, from some happy thought or other that apparently crossed 
his mind; and, his mouth gradually opening with a broad grin, that 
displayed a double row of beautifully even white teeth, which would 
have aroused the envy of a fashionable dentist, he broke into a huge 
guffaw, that 1 was almost afraid the captain would hear away on the 
poop. 

Hoo-hoo I Yah-yah! ” lie laughed, with all that hearty abandon of 
his race, bonding his body and slapx>ing his hands to his shins, os if to 
hold l^uiself up. “ Golly! me nobber t’ought ob dat afore! Hoo-hoo! 
Yah-yah! I’se most ready to die wid laffin! Hoo-hoo! ” 

“ Why, Sam,” I cried, “ what’s the matter noAv ? ” 

** Hoo-hoo! Cholly,” ho at last managed to get out between his con¬ 
vulsive fits of laughter. “ You joss wait till cap’n want um grub ; an’ 
den—hoo-hoo!—^j’ou see one fine joke! My gosh! Cholly, I’se one big 
fool not tink ob dat afore \ Guess it’ll do prime. Yah-yah! Won’t 
de ‘ olo man ’ squirm! Hoo-hoo! ” 

“Oh, Sam!” I exclaimed, a horrid thought occur ing to me all at 
once. “ You wouldn*t poison him ? *’ 

The little ncgi*o drew himself up with a native sort of dignity, that 
made him apix^ar quite tall. 

“I’se hab black ’kin, an’ no white like 3 ’ourn, Cholly,” said he 
gravely, wiping away the tears that had run down his cheeks in the 
exuberance of his recent merriment. “ But, b’y, yer may belceb do 
troot, dat if I’so hab black ’kin, my hart ain’t ob dat colour; an’ I 
wouldn't pizen no man, if he was the debbcl hissclf. No, Cholly, I’se 
fight fair, an’ dunno wish ter go ahint no man’s back! ” 

“ I’m sure I beg your pardon,” said I, seeing that I had insulted him 
by my susiiicion; “ but, what are you going to do pay the skipper 
out? ” 

This set him off again with a fresh paroxysm of laughter. 

“ My golly! Hoo-hoo! I’so goiii’ hab one fine joke,” he spluttered 
out, his face seemingly all mouth, and his woolly hair crinkling, as if 
electrified by his in wal'd feelings. “ I’sc goin’—hoo-hoo!—I’se goin’— 
yah-yah!-” 

But, Avhat lie was about to tell me remained for the present a 
mystery; for, just then, the squalls ceasing and the wind shifting to 
the northward of west, the captain ordered the lee braces to be slacked 
off, and wo hauled round more to starboard, still keeping on the samo 
tack though. Our cour&o now was pretty nearly south-west by south, 
and thus, instead of barely just weathering the Smalls, as wo should 
only have been able to do if it bad kept on blowing from the same 
quarter right in our teeth, we managed to give the Pembrokeshire, 
coast a good wide berth, keeping into the open seaway right across the 
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entrance to the Bristol Channel, the ship heading towarcla Scilly well 
out from the land. 

She made better weather, too, not rolling or pitching so much, going 
a bit free, as she did when clofsehauled, the wind drawing more abeam 
as it veered north ; and Captain Snaggs was not the last to notice this, 
you may be sure. He thought he might just as well take advantage 
of it, as not being one of your soft-hearted sailors, but a “ beggar to 
carrj" on wlion he liad the chance,” at least, so said Hiram Bangs, who 
liad sailed with him before. 

No sooner, therefore, were the yards braced round than he roared 
out again to the Avatch, keeping them busy on their legs,— 

“ Hands, mpke sail! ” 

“ Let go y’r tops’l halliards! ” 

“ Away aloft thaar, men! ” he cried, when the yards came down on 
the caps; “ lay out sharp an’ shake out them reefs! ” 

Tlicn, it was all hoist away with the halliards and he?a 3 ', the main¬ 
sail being set again shortly' afterwards and the jih rehoisted, with the 
forctopinost stoysail stoAved and the reef let out of the foresail. 

Later on, the top-gallants were set, as Avell as the spanker; and the 
Denver City, under a good spread of canvas, began to show us how she 
could go through the A\ ator on a boAAdine; for, tlie sea having gone 
down a bit, besides running the same w^ay wo AA'ero going, she did not 
take in so much wet nor heel over half so much as she did an hour 
before, AA’hen beating to windward, while every stitch she had on drew, 
sending her along a good eiglit knots or more, with a wake behind her 
like a mill ]-aco. 

During the coiuiuotioii that emsued AAdien avc aa'Cic bracing the yards 
and letting out reefs and setting more sail, I had lost sight of Sam 
Jedfoot. the men bustling about so much forward that T retreated 
under the break of tlie pooi^, out of their Avay ; but, from here, I noticed 
that Sam made himself very busy when the clcv^-garnet blocks Avere 
hauled afl, on the mainsail being dropi^ed, his powerful arms being as 
good as any tAvo men tailed on to a rope, for there was “plenty of 
beef ” in him, if lie were not up to much in tho matter of size. 

After tho bustle, howe>^r, I was called in to the cabin by the steward, 
to hclj) wait at table, as the captain had conic down to dinner at last, 
now that ever^'thing w’as going Avell Aviili tho ship and w^e were fairly 
out at sea, tho hrst-mato accompanying him, while Jan Steenbock 
was loft in charge of the deck, A^dth strict ojdere to keep the same 
course, Avost soii’-wxst, and call Captain Snaggs if any change should 
take i>lace in the Avind. 

“ I guess the stoopid cuss can’t make no dumed mistake about thet,” 
I heard the captain say to Mr. Flinders, as he came doAvn the companion 
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liatcWay^ tut^bmg his hands, as if in anticipation of his dinner; an^ 
by thunder, I do feel all powerful hungry! ” 

** So do 1, sir,^’ chimed in the first-mate. I hope the stooard hez 
somethin’ good for us to eat. I feel raal peckish, I dew I ” 

“ Hope ^y§ ain’t too partick’ler” rejoined Captain Snaggs; “ fur 
this ’ll bo the last dinner thet air conceited darkey, Sam, ’ll cook fur ye, 
Flinders. He goes in the fo’cVle to-morrow, an’ this yer lout of a 
stooard shall take his place in the galley.” 

“ Chantey for changey, black dog for white monkey,” observed the 
first-mate with a snigger. “ Eh, cap ? ” 

“ Ye’ve hit it, Flinders, I reckon,” said the other; and, as ho gave a 
look rouna the cabin before taking his seat, which the W^sh steward 
stood behind obsequiously, although ho could not draw it out, as it 
was lashed down to tho deck and a fixture, the captain added: “ Ye’d 
better see about gettin’ the deadlight up to those stem ports, Flinders, 
afore nightfall. They look rayther shaky, an’ if a followin’ sea should 
catch us astern we’d ho all swamped in hyar, I guess.” 

. “ Aye, aye, sir! ” said the first mate, seating himself, too; that is, as 

^ soon as he noticed that the steward, who had instantly nished forward 
to the galley for tho dinner, which was keeping hot there, had re¬ 
turned with a smoking dish, which he placed in front of the captain, 
dexterously removing the cover Mmost at the same instant—** I’ll see 
to it the first thing when I go on deck again.” 

“An’, Flinders,” continued Captain Snaggs, ladling out a good 
portion of the contents of the dish into a plate, which the steward 
passed on to the first-mate, “ 1 see a rope's end bangin’ down thaar, too, 
like a bight of tho signal halliards or tho boomsheet, which some 
lubber hez let tow overboard. Hev it made fast an’ shipshape. I hate 
slovenliness like pizen.” 

“ So do I, sir, you bet,” answered the mate, with his mouth full. 

“ I’ll watch it when I go on the poop ag’cn; but, ain’t this fowl and 
rice jist galuptious, cap! ” 

“ Pretty so so,” said Captain Snaggs, who beemed somewhat critical, 
in spite of his assertion of being ravenous and “ a reg’ler whale on 
. poultry,” as he had observed when Jones took off tho dish cover. 
“Strikes me, thaar’s a rum sort o’ taste about it thet ain't quite 
fowlish!” 

“M-yum, m-yum; I dew taste sunthin’ bitterish,” agreed Mr. * 
Flinders, smacking his lips and deliberating apparently over the 
flavour of the fowl; “ p’raps the critter’s gall bladder got busted; hey ? 

“ P’raps so, Flinders,” rejoined the skipper; “ but I hope thet dumed 
nigger hasn’t been meddlin’ with it! Them darkeys air awful 
vengeful, an’ when I hod him up jist now, an’ told him he’d bov ter 
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go forrud, I heard him mutter sunthin’ about not forgettin’—guess 1 
did, so.” 

Captain Snaggs looked so solemn as he said this, 'with his face bent 
down into his plate to examine what was on it the more closelj-, his 
billygoat beard almost touching the gravy, that 1 had to ^ugh to 

prevent myself from laughing, for I was standing just him, 

handing round a dish of potatoes at the time. 

** Hillo! ” he exclaimed, looking up and staring at me so that I flushed 
up as red as a turkey rock, “ what’s the matter with yo, b’y ? ” 

*'N-n-othing, sir,” I stammered. “I-I couldn't help it, sir; I liavo got 
a sort of tickling in my throat.” 

Guess a ticklin’ on ycr hack would kinder teach ye bettor manners 
when ye’re a-waitin’ at table,” he said grimly. “Go an’ tell the 

stooard to fetch the rum bottle out of . my bunk, \\ ith a counle of 

tumblers, an’ then ye can claar out right away. I don’t want no b'ys 
a-hangin’ round when I’m feediu ’! ” 

Glad enough was I to get away without any further questioning; 
and, after giving Jones the captain's message, I -went out li-om the 
l)antry on to the maindcck, and so foiward to the galley, wdiere 1 
expected to find Sam. 

He wasn't there, however; but, hearing his voice on the foWle, I 
looked up, and saw him there, in the centre ot a little knot of men, 
consisting of Tom Bullovcr, the carp(‘nlcr, Tlirani and another 

American sailor, to whom, as I quicklv learnt, from a stray woid here 
and there, the darkey cook was la> ing down the law anent the skippci 
and his doings, 

“ De ole man’s a hard row to hoe, yoii bet,'’ I heard him say, “ bus 
he don’t get over dis chile nohow! I’so beer tell oh him afore I shipst 
as how ho wer the hardest cap'n as sailed out oh Lihhei pool.” 

“ Then, why did you jino ? ” asked Hiram Bangs ; “ good cooks ain’t 
so common as you couldn’t git another vessel.” 

“Why did you jine, Mass’ Hiram, when you sailed wkl him afore 
an’ kiiowod lie w’as de hory dchhel ? ” 

“ ’Cause I wants ter go to ’Frisco,” replied the other; “and, ’sides, 
I ain’t afeared of the old skunk. He’s more .j<xw nor actin’, an’ a good 
sailor too, an’ no mistake, spite of his had temper an’ hard words.” 

“ Golly, Hiram, nor ain't I’.so afeared ob him neidcr! My fader in 
Jamaikey ho one big fetish man; an’ I not ’fra'd ob Captain Snaggs, 
or do debbcl, or any odder man; an’ I weu^-s go ter ’Fti&co too, and 
dat’s de reason I’so h.\ ar.’’ 

Presently, when I had the chance of speakirg to him, I told him of 
the captain’s suspicions; but ho only laughed when I begged him to 
tell mo if he had put anything into the cabin dinner, and what it was. 
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“ Yali-yah! sonny; I’so tole yor so, Tse tole yer so—hoo-hoo I ” he 
cried, doubling himself up and yelling with mirth. “I’se tell yer, 

‘ jiss wait till bymehy, an’ you see one big joke; ’ but, chile, yer’d better 
know nuffin about it; fo’, den you ken tell de troot if de cap’n ax, an’ 
say yer knows nuffin.” 

This ^s no doubt sound advice; still, it did not satisfy my curiosity, 
and I was rather indignant at his not confiding in me. Of course, 

I was not going to toll the captain or anybody, for I wasn’t a sneak, at 
all events, if I was only a cabin boy! 

Vexed at his not confiding in me, I turned to look over the side at the 
scene around. 

The sua had not long sot, and a hit of the afterglow yet lingered over 
the western horizon, wanning up that portion of the sky; but, above, 
although the leaden clouds had all disapxieared, being driven away to 
leeward long since, the shades of evening were gradually creeping 
up, and the sea and everything was covered with a purple haze, save 
wlitre the racing waves rushed over each other in a mass of seething 
foam, that scintillated out coruscations of light—little oases of bright¬ 
ness in the desert of the deep. 

As for the ship, .she was a beauty, and sailed on, behoving like a 
dipper, rising and falling uitli a gcnllo rocking motion, when she met 
and passed the rollcis that she bvertook in her course, as they raced bc- 
loro her. tr3 iiig^to outvie her .sjxjed, and tossing up a shower of spray 
occasionally' ovoi her weathei bow, which the fading gleams of crimson 
and gold of the sun‘5ot touched up and ‘‘'umed into so many little 
rainbows, that hovered over the water in front for a moment and thou 
disappeared, as the vessel crushed them out of life with her cutwater. 

The wind .‘•till whistled through the rigging, but. it w'as more like, 
now, the musical sound of an .®oliaa harp, whose chords vibrated 
rliythmically with the breeze; while the big sails bcllj'ing out from 
the y'ards above emitted a gentle hum, as that of bees in the distance, 
from the I'ushing air that expanded their folds, which, with the wash 
and bleak, break, bicak of the sea, sounded like a sad lullaby. 

All w'as quictnoss on dock: some of the late hands having their tea 
^below', wiiero one or tw’o had already turned hi to gain a few winks 
of sleep befoie being called on duty to keep the first w'atch. Others 
again, as I’ve already said, w'cro chatting and yarning on the fo’c’s’le, 
as sailors love to chat and yam of an evening, when the ship is sailing 
free with a fair wind, and there’s nothing much doing, save to mind 
the helm and take an occasional pull at thf braces to keep her “ full 
and by.” 

All w’’as quiet; but, not for long! 

It was just beginning to grow dark, although still light enough to 
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6ee ovcrj tiling that was going on fore and aft, when Captain Snag|ps 
staggered out from the cuddy, coming through the doorway underneath 
the break of the poop, and not going up the companion hatch, as was 
his usual habit when he came out on deck. 

He looked as if he had been drinking pretty heavily from the bottle 
of rum the steward had brought in as I left the cPvbin, an impression 
which his thick speech confirmed, when, after fetching up against the 
mainmast bitts, in a vain attempt to work to windward and reach the 
poop ladder, he began to roar out my name. * 

‘‘ B’y! I wants thet b’y, Chawley Hills! Hillo. Chaw-ley! Chaw- 
ley Hills!—Hills!—Hills! on deck thaar! whore are ye? By 
thunder! I'll*'spif-spif-splicato ye, b’y, when I catch ye! Como 
hyar! ” 

I was rather terrified at this summons, the more especially from his 
being drunk; but, I went all the same towards him. 

He clutched hold of me the moment I came near. 

*‘Ye d-d-dumed young reptile!” he roared, more soberly than ho 
had spoken before; and, from a sort of agonized look in his face, I could 
see that something more than mere drink affected him, having-noticed 
him before under the influence of intoxicating liquors. “Tell me 
wha-a-t thet infamal nigger put into the gi-ub. Ye know ye knows 
all about it, fur ye looked guilty ivhon the mate an’ I wer talkin’ 
about it at table; an’ he’s been pizened, an’ so am I; an’ be sez 
ye knows all about it, an’ so docs I; an’ what is more, b’y, I’ll squeeze 
the life out of ye if yer don’t tell! ” 

“ Oh, please, sir,” I cried out, as well as the pressure of his hands on 
my throat would i)ermit, “ I don’t know. I don't know anything.” 

“ Cus you, b’y 1 Ye dew know ; an’, if chokin’ won t get it out of ye, 
we’ll try what larrupin’ will do! ” 

So sa^dng. he ordered a couple of the hands standing by to seize me 
up to the weather rigging; and taking hold of a thick piece of rope, 
which he had brought with him out of the cabin, he proceeded to 
deliver blows about my back and shoulders that made me howd again, 
the strekes seeming to tear my flesh from njy bones. 

“ Won’t ye tell, hey ? ” he exclaimed between each stroke of tho 
improvised cat, which lashed as well, I can answer, as if it had nine 
tails; “ won’t ye tell, hey ? ” 

At tho third stroke, however, he himself fell upon tho deck, putting 
his hands to his stomacli and rolling about doubled up almost in two 
in his agony; although, -when tho paroxysm of pain had ceased for 
the moment, he got up on his feet once more and began lashing away 
at me again. 

But, my deliverer was at hand. 
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Just as lie raUod his arm to deliver a fourth stripe across my bach, 
and I shrank back in expectation of it, I heard Sam Jedfoot’s voice,--- 

*Top dat, mass’ cap’n,” he called out. “ What fur yer lick dat b’y 
fur?” 

Oh, it’s ye, is it ? ” roared the skipper, turnings on him with a snarl. 
“ I wer cornin’ fur ye presently, ye dumed cu&s! But, as ye air hyar, 
why, ye scoundrel! what did ye make thet b’y do to me dinner? Mo 
on’ th^mate is both pizened,” 

De b’y didn’t do nufhn, an’ you ain’t pizened, nor Mass’ Minders, 
neider,” said Sam calmly, interrupting the captain before he could 
scream out another word; I’se dun it alone. I’se pdt jalap in de 
fowl a puppose! ” 

“ Ye did, did ye! ” yelled the captain fiercely; and there was a savage 
vindictiveness in his voice that I had not noticed previously, as he turned 
round to address the second-mate and a number of the men, who had 
gathered round at the noise made by the altercation, those that had 
turned in turning out, and even the look-out coming from off the 
'•'fo’c’s’le away aft to see what was going on. “ Men, ye’ve heard this 
tarnation villain confess thet he’s tried to pizen Mr. Minders on’ 
myself. Now ye’ll see me punish him! ” 

With these words, which he*spoke quite calmly, wiLhout a trace of 
passion, he drew out a revolver from the x)ocket of his jacket, cooking 
it with a click that struck a cold chill to my heart, and made me 
shudder more convulbively than even the brute’s lashes had done the 
moment before. 

“ Bress de Lor’! don’ sboot me, cap’n! ” cried poor Sam, edging away 
from the fatal weapon, as Captain Snoggs raised it; “ don’ shoot, 
fo’ de Lor’s sake! ” 

I’m going to kill ye like a dog! ” rejoined the other, taking aim; 
but Sam, quick as lightning darted into the weather rigging, making 
his way forward along the channels, the captain jumping after him 
and repeating,—“ It’s no use. Ye won't escape me, I tell ye, darkey; 
ye won’t escape me! I'll kill ye as dead as a dog! Like a dog, d’ye 
haar?” 

As he uttered the last words a second time, as if the repetition of 
the phrase pleased his cruel ear, there was another click,” followed 
by a bright fiash and a sharp report; and then, uttering a wild, des¬ 
pairing cry, which was echoed by the men standing around, poor Sam 
dropped into the sea alongside, his body splashing up the water right 
inboard into my face as it fdl! 


{To be continued,) 
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CHAPTER XH 

ELIZABETH AND HER ADBOllALS.—BIB FRANCIS DRAKE. 


A STRANGE and novel phase in the story 
of the British Navy daring the stirring 
ora of Elizabeth now begins to open befoie 
us; it is wondrous, indeed, in its myriad 
forms of adventure. For the first time to 
European eyes Flora disclosed herself in such 
glowing and odorous brilliancy as, in the Old 
World, had never yet been known. Both 
the wonderful and the beautiful unite, and 
thf) wildest dreamings of romance never yet 
airtvcd at the stirring depth of interest 
which is couched under the names of Drake, 
Cavendish, Dampicr, and the Buccaneers! 
though these uproarious rovers of the brine 
do not, as yet, make their appearance on our 
stage. And, to allay impatience if this wild 
period is not brightened with the name of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, it is because his time 
has not come. Let us thus have our cast 
of characters complete, so that it may bo 
known or judged what part each one may 
have to play, in order to become a little 
intimate with their several characteristics— 
for they are great men oll^and the curtain 
shall speedily be drawn up for the great 
drama of the Armada in its countless scenes 
and innumerable (tets. 

After the discoveries of Columbus, Cabot, 
I^Iagellan, Frobisher, and the like, a passion 
for shortening the passage to the spice 
• islands of Ind, and the gorgeous gem-land of 
Ophir—the gum and frankincense yielding 
Trapobaro^—sclzed the navigators, ono 
and all. From Labrador td Florida, from 
Florida to La Plata, from La Plata to the 
stormy Horn, and even through the frozen 
inlets of the Arctic Sea, the hardy adven¬ 
turers felt their way daily, houily, with a 
patience, an assiduity, and endurance which 
so often brought their own reward by the 
accidental discoveries thus made. Columbus 
had himself dreamed of a western or north- 
• western way to the Indian islands; and 
those lying in the Gulf of Mexico, or lining 
iho North Americiiii seaboard, he took to bo 


now islands contiguous to the Indian penin¬ 
sula. Cuba was to him at fiig^t a part of 
Asia, but sailing farther west the American 
continent lay in his path, and then he know 
there was another sea to cross, and hence the 
Isthmus of Darien rose into importance, not 
because it was of any help to navigation, but 
because it might servo like a sign-post to point 
out a way. Some day, perhaps, thi't difilcalty, 
hitherto so insuperable, will bo obviated, and ^ 
a navigable canal with locks will unite the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; for engineering 
difficulties are motters meant to tost the 
mechanical ability of tbo day, which has 
shown itself equal to draw lightning out 
heaven, and to converse, os it weio, man with 
man, through leagues of bounding ocean! 

Portugal and Spain had, by art and part- 
ship, appropriated the Brazils, the islands 
of the gulf, and leagues of coast north 
and south of the line. In fact, Pope Alex¬ 
ander VI.—that tcrrildo head of the terrible • 
Borgia family, that added a new horror to 
the ** sensation*’ of mankind—had settled tbo 
geography of tlio Now \Yorld. By a bull of 
donation ho had determined as limits of 
partition a meridian drawn one hundred 
leagues west of the Azoics and the Ga])0 
Verd Islands. He thus made over to Spam 
domination and possession of all lauds already 
discovered, or those to bo horcaftcr dis¬ 
covered, as far as 180 degrees west of this 
meridional -ine. To Portugal, ou the other 
hand, was assigned all that lay within the 
same extent eastward of the limit deciSed' 
upon. There were nations of Europe, how¬ 
ever, that looked with mingled amazemort 
and contempt on this preposterous assump¬ 
tion. England, France, and Holland paid 
little attention to the complacent partition. 
For the former troubled itself but little about 
Aloxandei'*s decrees, while the French mo¬ 
narch said, in the true spirit of a French mot, 
that he “should like to see the will of the 
Si&xr Adam before ho chose to believe that 
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have told him that any open or violent 
forms of treachery ivould be unavailing, and 
the motive, from fiiat to last^ rests so suspi¬ 
ciously on Drake hunself, that his crimi¬ 
nality IS almost to be taken for granted A 
certain Portuguese pnze had parted or 
“ strayed” from the fleet in a violent tempest, 
and Doughty was accused of ha\ing taken 
bilbos, and wandered away with hia charge 
in a manner calculated to awaken the suspi¬ 
cions of Dsake, and the piize was accordingly 
burnt to prevent accidents At the same 
time, this might have oflordod Dr ike an ex¬ 
cellent handle for piosocuting a scheme on 
his o\in part Some o-^tentatious parade 
\ias mado it is tiuo, of allpgemcuts against 
All Doughty by Di ike as to tieasonous 
woids spoken, and word«t w niton also, and 
forty of Drakes assocutes idjudged the 
(iiininal to death But the charges weio 
duel] y made by Di ake ind the svpjjosi tiUous 
allegations of otheis pro\o but little except 
I^r iko s influence and powoi On the other 
hand, Dougbt}, who h id sei ved with Drake 
m Ireland, under the command of 1 bsox 
tad bpokcu his mmd pietty openly about the 


deadly plot the Eailof Leicester had formed 
agamst the life of Essex, and thus Drake 
was urged to got nd of a man who might be 
dangerous to that nobleman*s reputation. 
Tet it IS oontondod that our captam-general 
was too noble minded to become an agent in 
the villames of Leicester, if we give them 
no milder term And yet, agam, Essex was 
Drake s direct patron, and thus wo get more 
befogged than ever If Drake was not 
woiked upon by a jealousy of Doughty s 
abihties—which was a feeling quite un¬ 
worthy of him—it IS a matter of great 
difiiculty to Bolvo the ^mattoi, and this 
wiiter confesses Ihat^e is \ery much m 
the dark Doughty was beheaded and buried 
with a Mr Winter (who died of some wounds 
roceivod in a “ohanco medley ’ fray with 
the Patagonians) and with u gunner of +he 
ship on a small island mtho hiibour and 
tho chaplain, Mr hlcteher, erected a stone, 
rudely carving the names and dates of death 
m commem^i ition if tho event So much 
for this blot on Diake's escutcheon And 
heio we le i\ e Mi Do ighty and hisdiflieultioa 
Peace to his warn / 


THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN D4.VIDGER, 
SEVEISIELN YEARS EOFR AIONTHS V ( iPTl\E AMONG 
THE DYANS OF BORSLO 

CH IPTER VII. 

Aly first day of forest bla\ti>—make a diseoieiy winch ^rc illy comfor s mo—I enqo^e in a 
match at woodciott and am aeeusid of witcheiaft—Am iisloied to fa\cur by me ms of lU} 
magic hiaeelet—1 intioduco the ait ot wiiU g to thi chief, luhut Lmi at 

A lthough I had not eaten feince noon, and then not o\er plentifully, the 
fussing and eagerness nianifested by my fellow slaves to lif,ht fir s and fctcli 
watei wheiewith to cook their dole of iice failed to inspire me with cmulaticsa, 
and, since my Papuan fiieiid had obhged me by afford ng loom in his iron pot for 
my supper as well as his own, 1 was content to Jeave the matter m his hands 
entirely, and, retiring to sonie distance fiom the noise and clatter, sat under a busli 
to indulge in the melancholy pastime of leflectiou 

And tiuly, if my miiid s appetite for misery 1 ad. boon as voracious as that of 
the parched ground for lain, tli'*re w<X8 food enough foi ^t and to spare • A\h\t 
was I? A slave of the lowest sort, “ a hewer of wood,’ kept alive for the piofit 
of my heathen masters, as a packhorse is kept alive or a mill in motion Had 
foitune, indeed, done with me TVas this the finish to my romantic dreaming 
this death of heart and hope ? Had I for any space of time been acquainted with 
ill luck and good, alternately swimming and si iking in the stream I bad ventured 
in, I might have regarded my present ignommy as but a transient thing—a mere 
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■tranding that inrould, in natural course, be remedied when the tide turned; but, 
after knowing but one short day^s tolerable comfort, to be so suddenly reduced to 
the very lees of misery—plunged and fast stuck iu it beyond hope of escape 1 All 
these thoughts brought me to so wretched a state that 1 wept more plentifully than 
I should have oared the savages about mo to have witnessed, and uttered aloud my 
regret that 1 had not perished on the raft, or that my arm had saved my hcait 
from the thrust of the pirate^s spear. 

In the midst of my lamenting, the little Papuan came forward wdth the moss 
of rice smoking on a dish made of a great green leaf. It was evident from his 
expressive features that he interpreted my distress as arising from d6ubt of his 
honesty, and he very generously set down the dish before me and stepped away 
a little that I might eat what I pleased, and leave him the rest. But, even had I 
been in cue for eating, I could not have touched the spioking mess, for the Papuan 
had dressed it to please his own palate, and had so saturated it with oil and pepper, 
that was ranoid and stinking, that the very smell of it caused me to shudder vrith 
disgust. This involuntary expression of my feelings did not escape the Papuan, 
wdio, poor fcUow, never having in the course of his life experienced a trouble that 
fat and rice could not assuage, was at once impressed with the notion tlmt I must 
indeed be ill, and, hurrying off, found the taskmaster, with whom he was in favour,. 
and who gave him permission to show me to the hut w here I was to sleep. ^ 

I have before remarked on the appearance these paltry hoN els presented, but 
was agreeably surprised to find them—at Ica&t, tlie one I was sdiown to—much 
more commodious than I imagined. True, there was nothing in the shape of bed¬ 
clothes or of bedding either, except from a horse’s view; but with tlie former it is 
easy to dispense iu such a climate as Borneo, and as to the latter my recent expe¬ 
riences had taught me not to be over-nice; so down I flung myself, hoping to 
escape my misery in sleep. 

And, despite the humming and clicking of the great beetles in the thatch, and 
the tormenting stings of the mosquitoes, I was on the point of succeeding, when, 
to my astonishment, the hut I lay in w^as boisterously entered by at least a dozen 
fellou^, so that there was not more than fair standing room for them, and who 
dehberatdy began to squat and huddle down on the rushes, pillowing their heads 
on each otlier’s haunches, and evidently bent on 'staying all night. Luckily, 
I had previously edged close lo the wall by the doorway for coolness’ sake, and 
was not in a convenient position for pillowing. Evidently it was a common thing 
for tlie slaves to sleep in this way; indeed, had I tiken the trouble to compare the 
number of huts with the number of wood-chopi)crs, I might easDy have avoided 
my erroneous conclusion that vhe hut was for my separate accommodation. 

But, although I saw the necessity for resignation, sleep was quite out of the 
question. In a little while the heat and evil odour became intolerable, wliile the 
beetles seemed to regard the snoring of my companions os a challenge, and com¬ 
mence to click, and chirp, and buzz at a harder rate than ever, while the mosqui¬ 
toes warmed to their woik, and set to with a vengeance I can hardly believe tliat 
the rest were bitten as cruelly as I was, for, beyonl an ocodslonal tossing of arms 
or a more emphatic snort than ordinary, not one of the slccpci:s betrayed the 
(lightest inconvenience. Perhaps the tiny demons thought it their duty to pay 
me, as a stranger, special attention. 

At last 1 became so frightfully stung that I resolved to stay iq the ht|t qg 
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Jongct, and^ cniwliug out ,at the doorway as stealthily as I could, gained the out« 
side without disturbing any one of my bedfellows. I should have liked a walk to 
the beach and a good look at the sea, but I neither knew the way nor what might 
be the penalty if I were discovered attempting it, so I did the next best thing—I 
climbed a high tree, and, the night being clear and bright, my eyes wore speedily 
refreslied by a sight of the wide-spreading ocean, which, tliough it had served me 
80 unkindly, I was still faithful to—^nay, yearned to it more than ever, I tliink, and 
not without reason, for, when it had first attracted me, it was but as a speculative 
patli, leading, perhaps, to riches and things curious and desirable, and perhaps to 
peril and Jxazardous adventure. It was, doubtless, this very uncertainty tliat 
constituted the chief charm; now, however, there was the chanii without tlie 
uncertainty —1 knew what the sea parted me from, and I knew to the utmost grain 
the value of tlic treasures on the far-aw*ay other side—^tretisjircs which I had 
deliberately abandoned. Should I ever get back to reclaim them? Should I find 
the custodian of the choicest casket—^my motlMT, with her heart so full of love for 
me ?—should I find her alive, or dead and buried, perhaps without a message or 
^ ever so trifling a token left behind tliat she died thinking of me ? 

And here I would tender my advice alike to young boys and elderly kids not 
to regard snecringly or with impatience what I have just said or may have to say 
^onccl•ning this milksopishncss of mine. Don't be too hard on it unless your 
♦LCcnnination or some insurmountable ol)staclo precludes the i)ossibility of your 
running away to sea. Sure as over you do so run away—and remember it is old, 
giey-haircxl llcubcn Davidger, and not the harum-scarum young fellow wlio 
climbed into the tree at Borneo whorwrites this—^thoughts of “mother” will cause 
you more choking scnstitions than anything else you are likely to meet with. In 
my opinion, that peculiar little bump in the tliroat known as “ Eves apple” was 
not so called because of the original apple of sin Adam was beguiled into sw^allowing, 
but because it is symbolic uf the bitter fruit of remorse which rises to rebuke us 
when wc inflict on tliose dear Eves, our mothers, wanton grief and anxiety. So it 
hiippened that, as I nestled among tlie green bouglis, and gazed over the groat sea, 
homeward, I thouglit- 

But there—out of my thoughts, and vows, and good resolutions nothing came, 
.so I win not repeat them. Suffice it I stayed up in my tree till the cold morning 
breeze sprang up and effectually allayed the biuning imtation the mosquitoes had 
•i aused. I became so chilled, indeed, that, when I descended, I was glad to find 
that one of the fires made overnight to boil tlie rice-pots was still smouldering, so 
])iled on some wood and sat by the side of it. iVs 1 sat 1 reached a forked stick, 
and, tliinking of anything but what I was doing, stirred the red-hot embers in a 
listless way. 

Who can tell when his luck may change, or, indeed, what is good luck and 
'what bad? The threshold to the Temple of Fame is not always of a piece with the 
inner splendour, but ofttimes so urpromising that we unconsciously pass the-door 
'that would oi>cn readily by a pusli. But there—one can do no more than avail 
himsdf of fair opportunities as far os he may see them; if they extend beyond his 
<range of vision—as he afterwards discoversk-let him console himself with the 
^reflection that a blind man would have boon thankful to have seen only half as far 
•oa he, the short-sighted one, saw himself. 

I, sitting on the dewy gi'ass, an<l ct»w'ciing ova* a smoky, spitting fire, with a 
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bore back and an empty belly, was as nigh the threshold of fame and of vast wealth 
as any man who ever lived. As 1 sat stiiTing the rod embers, 1 held in my hand a 
wand more potent than ever yet wiis wielded by enchanter. The said wand was the 
forked bough. 

As 1 poked at the lire there oozed from the jagged end of the stick a gummy 
whity-brown substance, which, as I indolently watched it, trickled on to tiie 
embers, and, tliere melting, died away; when, however, 1 held up my stick, tlic 
gum seemed to harden as it cooled, and hung from the stick as birdlime would. 1 
idly gathered a pendent stiing of tho stuff in my hand and rolled it into a ball, and 
speedily it became as hard as leather and as tough, for 1 could not indent it with 
my ^Dger-nail. 1 stuck the ball on tho crook of the stick, and toasted it till it ftdl 
flat and soft, and then 1 moulded it round my wrist bracelet fashion, kneading tho 
ends together. Then for tlic first time 1 began to think with some degree of 
seriousness of wha^I was doing, for the stuff had become a hard, tight ring round 
ijiy wrist, and try as I might 1 could not break it away. I bad no knife to cut it, 
BO I took to biting it, and, hurting iny teeth, was reminded of my late disastrous 
failure, and no sooner were tho two subjects—^Ihe gum ring round my wiist and 
the dentistry business—^brought together in my mind than they seemed to fit each 
otixor so exactly that it seemed a pity to distmb them, so I let them alone and 
quietly brooded over them. And this was wliat was hatched from my brooding., 
Here was a vegetable substance haid as wood, light as cork, tough as whalebone, 
and, under the influence of heat, ductile as dough. What an cxccUcut matcruil 
wherewith to make artificial gums I 

To regain the eminence fiom whicli I had slipped—^to escape from my present 
mean condition—was my chief desiie; and, since this new and curious substance 
promised to help mo to this, it was all 1 hoped of it. Knowing what I now know 
—^what all the w’^orid knows—how ridiculously modest my ambition seems! "VVliat 
might I not have demanded of tliegood genius who Ifad placed lound my wii&t 
that magic bracelet! The leader w’^ill be able bimselt to make the calculation 
when I inloiin him that tlic dingy bracelet was gutta-percha I 

Ne^cr doubting but tliat the substance must be well known to the natives, wlitn 
1 had fully made up my mind to open fresh negotiations w ith the disappointed 
young doctor at the \ciy earliest opportunity, I returned to the hut without 
troubling to remove tbe ring from my wiist, and, as the morning air had by this> 
time ventilated the hovel and caused the mosquitoes to retire, I lay down in the 
place I had previously vacated and fell into a sound sleep, which was only broken 
by the clanging of the same gong whicli had given notice the previous evening 
that work was over, and now announced that it was time to begin again. 

On waking and locking round I w'as disposed to fall at once into my former 
melancholy state, but no sooner did my eyes light on tbe wrist-ring than I became at 
oiice reassured, and ate my breakfast of rice with a gusto that delighted the good- 
natrq^ed litUe Papuan, who, as on the previous night, acted as cook, refraining, how¬ 
ever, at my earnest dcsiic, from adding to my share ary of the highly-scented oil. 
rhe ring seemed to have quite a talismanic effect < n my spirits, and the condition 
of my arm and leg being much improved, I set out for tlie woik-ground as 
cheerful os the rest, certain in my mind that, though I might not chance to sec the 
ybung doctor that day or even the next, as soon as I should meet him there would 
be on the instant an end to my forest slavery. 
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WiMS we arrired at tlte scene of yesterday’s laboais, it c«ne into my.'bead 
that I would show them the English method of felling a tree, and how snperior it ^ 
was to their tinkerish mode. The axe, to be sure, was but a sorry substitute for the 
axe of the English woodman, as well as I was a sorry substitute for the woodman 
himself; but when I had selected a not over-large tree, and swinging the axe 
over my shoulder, commenced making the splinters fly, the rest o£ the choppers, 



My match at woodcraft with the driver. 


who were, as nsual, squatted ou their hams, desisted from work, and stared aghwt, 
especially when presently they saw the tree fall. Attracted by their wondering 
ejaculations, up came the taskmaster, and he, seeing how matters stood, to my 
astonishment, began to look angry, and to regard me with glances which were imy- 
thing but friendly; but when I came to understand that he had risen to the pMition 
of driver solely on his merits as a skilful woodman, my surprise ^ 

not to his interest that one of his follows should chop timber faster than he could. 
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tn a moment, however, he maaked his anger by a forced laugh of contempt, 
&nd, looking about him, sdected two trees, and, taking an axe from a slave, 
motioned me to one tree (the largest some inches), squatted at the foot of tlio 
other, and invited mo to test my skill against his. Had 1 been idlowed time for 
, consideration, 1 should have foreseen the danger of beating my master, and taken 
pains to have lost the match; but, luckily, pride of country stepped before the 
meaner sentiment, and I straightened my back and went to work with a will—* 
England against Borneo. 

Borneo didn’t have a chance after tlie first half-a-dozen strokes. Considering 
liis tailor-like position, he chopped with marvdlous dexterity; but his blows were 
weak, and took but dow effect; while I exerted myself to the very fop of my 
strength—so much so that, about midway in the job, the axe was broken in the* 
middle of the handle, and I had to piovide myself witli another, and the result 
was that my tree was broi^ht with its crown to the earth while the marrow of hi'> 
had not yet felt the axe. The taskmaster was signally defeated on his own 
challenge, and the slaves, who bore him about as much good-will as might be 
expected, clapped their hands to see il. 

llic taskmaster's copper-coloured face turned ash-colonr with rage, and, starting 
to his feet with his axe still in his hand, he rushed towards me. Whether it had 
been his intention to cut me down with it I can’t exactly tdl; I only know that. 
lie raised the weapon very susineiously, and I, too, laised mine. In an instant, 
however, his axe was lowered. His eye had caught the ring about my wrist, and 
his tactics were altered with the suiftness of thought. Pointing at my wrist, he 
started back vrith real or well-assumed hoiror, oxclaiining— 

“Antu! antu!” 

Now “ antu,” in the language of these people, means a charm,” or a “ spirit 
and, though I was at that time qmto ignorant of the Sea Dyak dialect, it was 
impossible to observe the consternatiou which so suddenly overtook tlie savages 
as he uttcied the wordb and not give a guess at their mqxiit. 

“ If you think there is any virtue in this sunple thing,” said L laughing, you 
had better come and examine it.” 

And I threw down my axe and walked open-handed towards them. As a 
return for my candour, they sprang at me from all sides and held me fast, and 
commenced examimng the ring on my wrist with every expression of awe, without, 
however, once touching it with their hands. 

The conversation which then transpiied was, as I afterwards made out, pretty 
much as follows:— 

“ See how we have been fjcceivcd!” said the driver; “ this is not a man, but a 
spirit*—a spirit of the Devil t See, his arm is strcngtliencd by a charm, the like ot 
which was neter before seen. Come hmo, Lunak Sada, and you, Kara Tiku, and 
tell us whether, from your old memories, you have a knowdetJge of this strange thing.” 

Set Lunak Sada (the “fat fish”) and Kara Tiku (“monkey tail”) stepped 
forward, and, liandling my fingers as fearfully as though they had been the tails uf 
venomous serpents, examined the ring long and cuihmsly. 

“ It is neither iron, nor brass, nor any sort of metsJ,” pronounced Lunak Soda 
gravely. 

* “Nor wood, nor stone, nor anything that grows on the face of the earth,” was 
the equally emphatic decision of Ivara Tiku. 
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Iain antu I bimoh iya I bunob iya P ^uted the slaves in one voice} and^ 
though their vengeful , emphasis alone made the foreign words very terrible, they 
would have been even more so had I known their import, which was, “ A bad spirit 1 
kill him! kill himP 

But the driver, while ho evidently regarded my death as a consummation by no 
means undesirable, was withheld, as it would seem, by certain directions he had 
received from the young doctor when the latter had given me over to the task¬ 
master’s custody. 

Nay,” said he, “ it would be of no use for such as us to try and kill him • his 
body, destrojred by us, would only spring up in another shape—^in shape of a son or 
a daughter of ours, perhaps, for these white devils are very malicious. The way of 
putting him altogether out of the world is known only to our priests. Let us 
him to Anakraja, that he may deal with him.” , 

I must once more remind the reader that, at the time, this was to mo not 
intelligible talk, but mere gibberish, accompanied by all sorts of violent and 
threatening gestures. Nevertheless, I fomid myself listening as attentively when 
one and the other spoke as though able to understand every word; and, at tlie end 
of the discourse, as the savages unanimously repeated, “Anakraja!” and, after 
binding iny arms, began, in a body to move, taking me with them, I had little 
dsfiiculty in arriving at the conclusion that to “ Anakraja” I was about to be taken, 
though what sort of person or thing “ Anakraja” was 1 could not oven give a guess. 

I’hey led me out of tl\e forest and towards the village, shouting and clapping 
their liands as they went; and wlion we had arrived very nearly to the outer 
palibading, to my delight 1 spied Tom (Jox, squatted before an anvil, and hammering 
away at a piece of hot iion, whilst hw assistant was blowing the forge-fire out of an 
iiibtmmcnt that looked more like a Highlander’s bagpi]jethan a blacksmith’s bcUows. 

1 lust no time in sliuutiiig Tom’s name, and in an instant he jumped to his 
• foot and came ’ninning up, and, in his rough way, pushed aside the fellows who 
would have liiudered him, and took me by the lumds. 

“ \Vby, what’s up now, shipmate ?” exchumed he in astonishment. “ What do 
they mean by tying you in this w'ay ? Show me the fellow who did it.” 

“ Hush, Tom,” said I seriously; “ I’m glad to have met you, not that you can 
help me, but tliat you may see the last of ue, for 1 much fear they mean killing 
me this time, Tom. If Anakraja^ or some such Tvoid, means killing, my time is 
bliort, witlmut doubt.” 

“ Anakraja!” repeated Tom; *“ why, that’s the scouiiJiel who pulled out my^ 
grinders I I’ve heard his name a dozen tim<»s.” ' 

“Well, if that is it, Tom,” replied 1, brightening up, “mycase is not so 
bad as I thought, for, if thei*o is a man who can save my life, the one you speak of 
is he. Jushyou get back to your work quietly; I shall see you again before long, 
you may depend.” 

So off Tom went after shaking hands with mo, and our procession started again 
with me in its midst, much relieved by what Master Cox had told me. Aud, 
B1UH3 enough, ho was right in his information; for when we came to tliat part of the 
village where the doctor lived we halted, and, accompanied by the dnver and two 
other fellows, mounted to the terrace and approached Anakrnja's hut, ^ 

Luckily^ he was at home and gave us audience. What iho terms of the 
accusations were I did not understand, but I could sec that tho doctor listened with 
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much more curiosity tlian indignation, eyeing me from time to time with a puateled 
expression, to which I believe my conhdent demeanour contributed not a little. 
When they came to speak of the bracelet—as I knew by their motaona—he came 
up and examined it eagerly, and then, cutting short the slave-driver's harangue, 
ordci*cd him and his companions out of the place, and Anakraja and 1 were left alone. 

His furst act was to endeavour to remove the ring from my wrist, but, finding 
that he could not, he cut the withe that bound my hands and signed for mo to 
take it off; but this I could do no better than himself, as far as pulling it over my 
hand went. Finding this, he handed mo his kidfc, but the blade, like all 1 ever 
saw there, was of poor stuff, and the edge of it turned back from the tough ring as 
soon as it touched it. At this, Anakraja's face began to assume an expression 
something of a cluiractcr with that I had seen on the faces of the ^aves in the 
forest when the (}iiver first announced to them his discovery of my true nature. 
Anakraja couldn't make out how the little ring could have been drawn over the 
broad hand; neither, as it was easy to sec, could he divine of what material the 
ring was composed; and, as he firmly believed himself less cunning only than the 
Devil himself, he began to smell brimstone about the business, as the saying is. 
How to reniove the bracelet was at first a juizzlc to me, till I recollected how fire * 
would soften it, w'hcn—^thc doctor all the time looking on in amazement—tlirust 
the point of the knife into the fire, and then applying the hot edge to the gutta¬ 
percha, divided it easily enough, creating, howevei, during the process a fimic and u 
smell that evidently wont far to confirm the doctor’s brimstone subpicions. After a 
little hesitation, however, he took the severed ring in his hands and examined it 
minutely, but he could make nothing of it. d begged it back, and, holding it on 
the point of the knife till it w^as quite soft, drew it out to a longisli stiing, and, 
waiting a moment till it cookvl and liai*<leiied, twisted it into a soil of fancy knot 
and plactsl it in his hands. Again he took it to tlie light and tried its strength, 
and smelt at it, but all his muna'uvrcb foiled to make the thing less inexplicable. 
I took it again, and, once more softening it, jacked a chip of wockI fcom the ground 
and stuck it into the putty-like mass, and when it hud cooled the cliip was fast fixed, 
so that, in trying to release it, the doctor bi'okc it short off. Instantly a light 
seemed to dawn on him. He uttered a cry of joy, and, clapping his hand to his 
mouth, intimated at once his appreciation of the hai)py discovery and his desire 
that it should be kept a jjrofound secret from eveiy one else. 

Going to the door, lie dismissed the driver and his attendants in terms, as 
•was e\'idcnt from his tone, of banter and ridicule at the m;ire’s-nebt they had 
discovered. Then he pulled the mat clobc over the entrance, and, sitting down, 
invited me with great cordiality to scat mybdf at his side. Producing the little 
cake of gutta-pTcha, wdiich he had thrust in his girdle, he again examined it, 
and began to a&k me a long string of questions respecting it, to 2 dl of which, 
for the best of all possible 1 * 008008 ,1 could only shake my head. 1 might have 
made him understand easily enough how and where 1 liad discovered the singular 
substance, but it occurred to me that to do so would be to throw away the better 
part of the lucky chance that presented itsdf; should the newly-discovcrod material 
prove valuable, my importance, while I held the secret of its source, was secured. 
Little, however, did 1 suspect the manner in which the doctor aocouhted for my 
‘possession of it; de^ite his pretended ridicule of the tale brought him by the 
dave-driver, Anakraja was not so wise but that he, too, rcganicd the braedet as a 
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** witch thing,^ a gift to myself from the Prince of Darkness, whom I had 
exhorted to help mo out of my difSculties; indeed, Anakraja afterwards toM me 
so himself, and when 1 expostulated with him on the rashness of meddling with 
goods he had believed came direct from Satan, he laughingly replied that that was 
no concern of his—that the white man’s “ Great Spirit of Bad” was not the 
black man’s, jand that any reckoning I had incurred by the transaction it would be 
my business to settle. • 

Certainly, any scruples he may have entertained as to the source of the “ liein- 
besi,” or iron wax^ as he chose to term it, did not stand in the way of his setting 
about applying it to his pet project—the fixing of the chief’s artificial teeth—with the 
most cheeHul alacrity. It happened, too, that, since the failure of our first experi¬ 
ment, it had occurred to me that if the tops of the teeth could be drilled, and 
securely threaded with fine gold wire, they could be formed into a jbrt of chain, and 
admit of much more secure setting than if fixed individually. The <loctor caught 
at the suggestion very readily, and undertook to get the job done. The drilling of 
the teeth and weaving them together occupied nine days, aud, though I saw nothing 
of them meanwhile, I was convinced that the work was progressing satisfactorily, 
bc'^auso day after day my patron’s kindness increased so, that the end of a week 
found me quite set up by good feeding, and with my shoes returned to me, which 
was a great convenience, as in those regions the ants that swarm about the ground 
are very apt to attack the feet, depositing their eggs under the toe-nails, and causing 
them to swell and ulcerate in a very painful manner. As for my jacket, the 
doctor, with many apologies, declared his inabihty to return it, as he had given the 
buttons belonging to it to his wife’s sister to make a necklace, and the garment itself 
to another female relative, who had converted the body of it into a sort of petticoat, 
and the sleeves into a headdress; however, in compensation, he procured the ^ins 
of two goats, and out of these his wife contrived as comfortable a cloak as I would 
wish to wear. AVhile aboard ship I had learned to smoke, and f had but to express 
the desire, to find a pipe and a h indful of native-giwn tobacco at my disposal. 
Indeed, it seemed that nothing was denied me but liberty; on this point the doctor 
* was very particular, and whenever he himself went out gave me the strictest 
injunctions to remain within the house. 

At length the teeth came home, and a most excellent job was made of them; so 
good a job indeed, that I could scarcely believe it was native work, not knowing 
at the time that, as a worker in wire, the Dyak is second only to the Chinese, of ^ 
whom he probably learnt the ait. Prepared as they weie, to fit the teeth into the 
plastic “ liein-besi” was an easy task enough; and by the morning of the eleventh 
day of my release from wood-chopping my master agaih set out on his dentistry 
mission, on the success of which depended what he held most dear in life, while in 
my case liberty, and perhaps life itsdf, was at stake. 

On this occasion, however, fortune was less unkind. Scarcely more than hall- 
I'u-hour could have elapsed from the time of his setting out when he returned, and 
at a single glance 1 saw that it was all right. His face was radiant with joy; he 
wept, he laughed, and, throwing his anns about my neck, kissed mo on both <^eeks 
—a favour which, as the reader may easily understand, I should havo pre¬ 
ferred to have avoided. It is common enough, however, for the men of this 
country to kiss each other. He called me his dear brother,” his heart’s pulse,” 
and several other extravagant things^ and at the termination of his tiresome 
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ondeanuents bade ike put on my oloajL (to, the morning being hot, I had ioen 
lying on a mat smoking my pipe without it) and come with him. 

We approached the centre hut where the two sentries, with their bark petticoats 
and drawn krisses, kept guard, and were speedily ushered into the presence of the 
chief, who, as on the occasion of my first introduction to him, was seated at th$ 
upper end surrounded by his councillors, among whom I observod the old doctor, 
whose lips ^ere compressed, and his eyes flashing with ill-concealed fury. As for 
the chief, he wore his new teeth, and, without doubt, his appearance was much 
improved by them-*a fact he himself, with the vanity of a girl of seventeen, was 
verifying by the aid of a small mirror as we entered. As soon as the aluef saw us 
he kindly beckoned us forward. 

Of Anakraja's conduct on this occasion I have no reason to complain; indeed, 
whenever I reflect* on the deep vOlany he afterwards practised towards me, this gene¬ 
rosity of his the more amazes me. One thing, however, should not bo forgotten ; he 
had promised to cure my ailments in the space of a month, and here I was (thanks to 
my luck rather than to his kindness) hale and hearty in little over a fortnight. 
Moreover, he had, more, 1 bdievo, by way of inducing the chief to intrust mo to 
his care than that such was his actual belief, expatiated on the cunning and inge¬ 
nuity of white men, which made them so much more valuable as slaves than any 
other sort. Here, then, was an opportunity of convincing the chief at once of his 
skill as a physician, of his wisdom as a councillor, and of his profound kiiowdedgo 
of maukiud. 

“ Here is this wondrous white man whom^I have cured after my elder brother 
(the old doctor) had pronounced him incurable; and here is a specimen of the 
cunning work I bespoke him capable of performing.” 

This, as nearly as 1 could make out (for, as I should before have stated, during 
the eleven days 1 had been confined to Anakraja's house I had mastered a goodisli ^ 
many words of the Dyak tongue), was the address of Anakraja to the chief, who 
was thus made to understand (wliat reaUy was not the fact) that the work which 
had so pleased him was soldy mine; and that all he (Anakraja) claimed was the 
merit of skill in curing me and of shrewdness in foreseeing what a clever fellow I was. 
This address was graciously received, and Kibut Bungat (or “ the hurricane”), for 
such was the chiefs name, gave us his hands to kiibS—an act which so infuriated 
the old doctor, that, forgetful of the etiquette of the council-house, he stamped his 
^foot and rushed out of the place, without the least rcspcctiul salutation to his chief. 
This, according to Sea Dyak law, is an unpardonable offence, and may be visited 
by death. ^ 

Kibut Bungat, howevef, whatever were his thoughts on his late physician's ^ 
strange behaviour, only, smiled scoiufally, and motioned Anakraja to the place 
vacated. As for myself, I was fairly bewildered when the old fellow turned to me 
and bade me name the reward I desired. On account of his new teeth he spoke 
the* words very indistinctly, but reward” happened to be one of the very words 
for which 1 had been at pains to learn the Dyak equivalent. 

Now, like all ardent and inexperienced young fellows, my mind was susceptible 
of the most insigniflGant influences, and tho turn of a straw, as one may say, would 
^ plunge me to the d^ths of despair, or raise me to the topmost pinnacle of expec¬ 
tation. Therefore it came about that, while in the latter mood, I had asked myself 
tins very question Suppose you should find such favour with the chietthat he 
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would piromifie to grant any loque&t you chose to make?*’ To this my iminefliat 
reply was, “ I would ask for my liberty.” But it instantly occurred to me that, 1 
the chief valued my services, this would be the veiy last favour he would be inclinei 
to grant, and that, indeed, by asking it I might give him such offence as to forfei 
his good-will altogether. It would be better to observe a little patience—^to f urthe 
please hi^n, and advance another step towards my ultimate aim by an affectatioi 
of modesty. It was as well that I had thought the matter over, for when it not 
became my good fortune “ to name the reward I desired,” I, with much promp 
titude, intunated, by signs and words, that 1 desired nothing better tlian to b( 
placed in ^ position to be of such use to the chief as my ability might permit an( 
his wisdom suggest, only stipulating for the company of my compamon, Tom Cox 

My answer, which was mterpreted to the chid by Anakraja, so pleas^ him tha 
he at once despatched an officer to the treasure-house, and presently that functional^ 
returned, accompanied by two slaves, who were loaded with fine mats and native 
made cloth, while the officer himself bore half-a-dozen rings, as large as those usee 
for curtains, and as thick as my thumb. From then weight and general appearano* 
it was pLun that they weio of solid gold, and Ribut Bungat, taking them in hii 
hand, shppod three on to each of my wnsts, at the same time uttering certain woMc 
w Inch, though they certainly did not seem so at the time, were much more valuabli 
'th in the Bi\ gold rings, inasmuch as they confcircd on me the lank of an officer oi 
his household, with certain pay and privileges No doubt he would likewise hav< 
granted my application for Tom Cox's company, but, seeing hun about to do so 
one or tw o of his grey-headed councillors commenced whispenng with hun, and ] 
was finally givtn to understand that Rihut Bungat, altliough a liberal chief, oni 
ever anxious to reward meiit, could not confer favour on any one who did not ix 
some way distinguish himself, and that, until Tom Cox did “ distinguish” himsdl 
we could not be allowed to meet even. 

This aocision, arbitral y and unaccountable as it seemed at the time, was 
by-and-by, rendered intelhgib]( enough. It seems that the councillors h*id advisee 
Ribut Bungat that, though the w isdom and cunning of white people was unbounded 
they were very jealous of their knowledge, and could never bo brought to impart ii 
to sti angers unless compelled, at the same tunc broadly hiiitmg that the chief hat 
already been too ready to rew ard me for the trifling service I had performed, and that 
if he had held back and treated my handiwork lightly, I might have been iniucec 
to make a much more extensive and useful display of my ingenuity; and I regrettoc 
to see tliat, although Analwraja did his best for my cause m a long and en^getk 
speech, Ribut Bungat's avarice nearly overtopped his good-nature, and he shook hii 
head dubiou£dy, and was evidently inwardly resolved pot to let my unlucky fdlow-' 
countryman escape so easily. 4 . 

Finding how the case stood, and being very anxious that Tom should, at least 
be made acquainted with my safety and lair prospects I begged pennissiou to writ< 
to him *, but, though I made the most giaphic signs—forming words on the*paltK 
of my hand with niy forefinger and reading them off audibly-^I could obtain nc 
other answer than a look of bewildeiment from every one present, mcluding ev«X 
the learned Anakraja, to whom the chief naturally turned for an explanation. 

Look about you,” said Anakraja to me, as the readiest way out of the diffieultj 
•—V look about you and touch the thing you w'ant, that we may understand.” 

Provided I could have seen in any part of the council-house a pen, a pencil, oi 
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even a scrap of paper, Anakraja*s hint would have been the exact thing to have 
acted on; but nothing in the way of writing material was visible, which was no 
great wonder, considering lhat the art of writing was utterly unknown in Magindono. 
Of this, however, I was unaware at the time, and, marvelling in my mind at their 
thickheadedness, 1 begged a slip of bark from the petticoat of a gentleman standing 
by, and a knife from another, and on the smooth side of the bark scratched in big 
letters— 

** Dear To>r,—am safe and sound. They have given me presents and made 
an officer of me. The same honours await you. Make them something now and 
novel in blacksmithcry and your fortune is made. Try and accompKsh this, for 
they won’t let me see you, even, till you do.— Reuden.” 

AAlicn I had«^ishcd 1 gave it to Anakraja, at the same time begging liim to 
send it to “ Tomcox,” as he was here called. But Ribut Bungat snatched it from 
his hand, and for the space of a minute examined the scrawl with the greatest 
wonder, turning it sideways and upside-down, but could make nothing of it, so 
lie relumed it to Anakraja, directing him to question me about it. He commenced 
by afking “'Why?” meaning why did I wish the slip of bark to be carried to Toni. 
I replied, To tell him I was well and kindly treated.” This reply Anakraja 
interpreted to the chief, whom the notion of the bit of bark being able to telP 
anything so^ed to tickle amazingly. He laughed outright, as, of course, did the 
entire assembly, and said it was impc^ible, adding tliat mine must inclcal be a 
marvellous country if speech was given to the very trees; but 1 maintained niy 
seriousness, and did my best to make them understand that the words on the baik, 
and not the baik itself, were what would acquaint Tom with my condition; but my 
attempts at explanation were anything but successful, and seemed but to lead 
Ribut Bungat to the conclusion that with the point of the knife I had cut tho 
“tongue” of the bark, and so let free its powers of speech, in some such sort of 
way as the ignorant among English folk cut the tongues of their starlings. The 
end of the business, however, was that a messenger was despatched with the baik 
letter, with instructions to bring Tom Cox back with him. 

In a little while the messenger returned, bringing Tom fresh fiom his smithy, 
with his shirt-sleeves rolled above Lis elbows, and his face and hands within a shade 
of the colour of those about him. At first he did not perceive me, and when he 
did, what with the goatskin cloak and the golden rings on my arms, he stared as 
’^ough he could scarcely trust bis eyes. No sooner, however, was he quite 
convinced that it was me, than, with no regard for court etiquette, he elbowed his 
way towards me. Before could approach me, however, he was stopped by 
command of Ribut Bungat and M to the farther end of the hall. There was po 
objection to our holding a conversation, the chief said, but it mast be through the 
“^king bark,” os he was particularly anxious to witness tho process. At the 
samatime we were both furnished wnth slips of bark and knives. 

By way of easing Tom’s bewilderment (for of course he km-w pot a word of 
the writing controversy), I first of a31 sent him a few lines of an explanatory 
character, to which he replied in such an uncomplimentary strain as regarded the 
chief and his councillors, that it was a mercy that “ bark talk” was a secret known 
only to ourselves. 
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SCtENTlFIO AMUSEMENTS. 

EXPERIMENTS WITHOUT APPARATUS. 

VL 

DENSITY, 

Thbbb is no nocossity to dwell upon the density of bodies bore: it is 
well known that, considered as possessing tbe same volume, bodies 
have di£S3rent weights. We shall consider this subject at greater 
length in the subsequent part of the work, when dealing with the 
properties of metals. 



Fig. 31. Ei.i)ciiracxit on tin Dcnsjfty of Liquids. 

Thp principles of hydrostatics which wo intend to consider now 
can be easily explained. It is very easy to understand the principle 
of Archimedes. Take any body of irregular form,—-a stone will dp,— 
and haying attached to it a thread, let it dip into a vessel billed to the 
brim with water. The water will overflow in volume equivalent to 
the bulk of the stone; as can readily be proved by weighing the glass 
partly emptied of water and the stone against another similar glass, 
full of water. 
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ASCEIff OP mNE IN AN INVERTED GLASS OF WATER. 

Dip two wine-glasses into a basin of water, and before taking them 
out, place the brims together, so that they may remain full, but 
one over the other. Then move them slightly, so that a very small 
space may intervene between the rims. Take a third glass and drip 
from it some wine in such a manner as it may spread slowly over the 
surface of the inverted glass, as shown in the illustration (Fig. 31). 
When the wine has trickled down to tbo line of separation, y^iu will 
perceive the ruddy drops filtering into the glasses and ascending into 
the upper one, in consequence of the difference in the densities of 
wine and wateV. 



Fig 82. The Grape seed m the GJa’ia of Chanipague. 


THE grapE’^se:^ in the glass of CHAHPAGNE. 

If we place a grape-seed, quite dry, at the bottom of a glass, and fill 
it with champagne, wo shall see the bubbles attaching themselves to 
the seed, and it will rise to the surface of the wine, where Hie bubbles 
burst and disappear. Then the seed will fall to the bottom of the 
glass again. The seed in this instance has been raised to tbo surfaco 
by the aid of the air-bubbles, which play the part of little balloons in 
bringing it to the top of the liquid (Fig 92\ 
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SOIENTmO AMUSEMENTS. 


THE MOVEMENTS OF OASES. 

ALRUL CUEIWNTS. 

Hot air is much lighter than cold air, and tho differences in density 
of the air-strata play a \ory impoitant part in tho movements of tho 
atmosphere. Air is warmed in the Equatorial, and cooled in the 
Polar Regions. 

It ii easy to understand tho differences in density of the aerial 
currents if we open tho door of a warm room which is entered from 
a cold hall 



rig 33. Direction of Caudlo flames niidor the mflaenoo of Au curients. 

A caudlo hold to tho upper part of tlio open door will show tho 
diioction of tho warm current, wlule tho oonrso of tho cold air wil^ 
demonstrated by tho flaring flame of a candle placed on tho floor. The 
Gurients paas in opposite diiections, out and in (Iig. 33). 
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SCIEKTIFIO AmJSESmm. 


TO EEVOLVE A COIN BETWEEN TWO PINS. 

It is not necossary to have recourse to tixe action of warm air to 
produce aSrial motion. We have in oorsidves an apparatus which 
is capable of producing gaseous currents, and which will assist us in 
our Scientific Amusements—^viz., our mouths! Place a half-crown fiat 
on tho table, then seise it between two pins held at the extremities of 
the same diameter. Yon may raise it thus without any trouble. Blow 
against the upper surface, and you will see the coin revolving with 
considerable speed between the pins. The illustration shows (^'ig. 34) 
the manner in which this feat can be accomplished. The coin can be 



Fig. 34. notation of Coin between Two Pins. 


made to revolve (by blowing on its upper surface) with such rapidity 
as to make it appear a metallic sphere. In this we have an illus¬ 
tration of the persistence of impressions on the retina, of which we 
shall speak hereafter. 

« 

TO KEEP A PEA IN EQUILIBRIUM BY MEANS OP A CURRENT 

OF AIR. 

Choose as rounded a pea as you can find, and soften it, if dry, in 
water. Then skilfully impale it on a pin, so as not to damage its 
exterior surface and shape. Then get a pipe of very small bore, and 
place the pea on one of its extremities, where it is maintained by tho 
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Fig. 35, Pea aastoined in the Air by blowing tLrongh a Tube. 

pin wliich ha^ been inserted in the tube. Throw your head back untH 
the pipe is in a vertical position, and then blow gradually and slowly 
through it. The pea will rise up; then blow more forcibly, and it will 
be sustained by the current of air turning on itself when the breath 
strikes the pin (Fig. 35). 

Here is another experiment of the same kind:— 



Fig. 36. • Bread Pellet enstained by a Current of Air. 
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SCIENTIFIO 


Talce a metallic penholder which is closed at one of its ends. At a 
littlo distance from the closed extremity drill a tiny hole. Then blow 
up through the aperture thus formed, regularly and steadily. A small 
bread pellet^ perfectly round, can then be kept up, as shown in the 
illustration (Fig, 86). 

The pellet should be as spherical as possible, its size varying with 
the density of the material of which it is composed and the size of the 
aperture in the tube. Many other experiments can be made by any 
means which will ensure a constant, even, supply of air, or gas, or 
steam from the extremity of a pipe. 

By analogous means an egg-shell can be maintained at tbe upper 
extremity of h, jet of water, on which it will revolve without falling 
off. [A wooden ball can also be kept up in revolution in the same 
manner ] 



Fig 37. The Boomerang. 


BESTSTANCE OP THE AIR. 

» THE AVSTB ALT AN BOO^IEBANG. 

Every one has heard of the Australian boomerang. It is a weapon 
formed in the shape of an arc of bard wood, which the aborigines and 
inhabitants of Australia throw with unerring skill at some object—an 
enemy or quarry. When the boomerang strikes the object aimed at, it 
rotunis to the hand which launched it. One may quickly learn to 
tlirow this weapon after a few trials. 
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eOIENTIPIO AMXISEMElSTa 

Fifteen years ago M. Maroy, of the Paris Institute, published an 
interesting paper on this subject in the AHronautf in wliioh journal 
were discussed questions relative to the resistance of the air. The 
learned professor then prepared—^unconsciously—% little chapter for 
Scientific Amuseimnts^ and we will reproduce the gist of his remarks. 

A piece of cardboard shaped into a crescent, the comers of which are 
rounded off, should he placod on the tip of the huger, or, still better, 
supported between the nail and tho hnger tip, so that the cardboard be 
incline]} at an angle of 43 degrees, or so. Thou, with a vigorous hip 
of the huger of the right hand at tho extremity of the toy, it is impelled 
into the air with a rotatory motion. The cardboard orescent then 
appears as a wheel, and moves in an oblique ascending direetion, stops, 
and without turning a summersault, returns in the same trajectory, if 
tho experiment ho successful, but more frequently it ’wdll come back in 
front or beside the point of dcparttire, and always retrograding. The 
illustration (Fig. 37) will explain the method of procedure. We may 
add that it is preferable to place the crescent with its horns towards 
the experimentalist, not as in tho illustration. 

Now why does the boomerang return thus in the same direction with 
reference to tho plane of tho horizon? Here come in tho notions 
v'hich Foucault has already given us respecting the preservation of the 
piano of oscillation by tho pendulum, and by the plane of gjTatJon of 

tho gJTOSCOpO. 

“ The boomerang receives from the thrower a double movement—viz., 
rapid rotation and a general impulse. The rotation given to the im- 
pleoiGut obliges it to retain its plane: it whirls obliquely in the air 
until its impulse is exhausted. At a given moment the weapon turns 
without advancing in space, and then its weight causes it to fall. But 
as the iDrojectile continues to tuim, still maintaining its inclined plane, 
the resistance of tho air causes it to fall back in a direction parallel to 
this plane—that is to say, towards its point of departure.” 

{To he continued.) 
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PUZZLE PAGES. 


C6.—HISTOBICAL EKIOMA. 


A N4TIVB of the No^r World, a benevolent, jn&t, pradent, and aagacions man; be beaded the 
army of bis ooimtiy daring a celobratod contest, and by bis military talents tamed the scale 
in her faronr. lie retired early from public basiness, satisbedwitb liaving promoted bis coantry*a 
happiness, and quite uninfluenced by any selfiab or ambitious motives. The Christian and 
snmame of this celebrated man together contain sixteen letters;— 


1,6, 9,12, 2,4, mahe the name of a Swiss 
poet bom at Zniich, who was olbo a painter of 
landscapes. 

^ 7,8,14,14, 9, a celebrated divine, whoso life 
wow devoted to usefulness. 

10, 6, 9,14,11,12,f5, 9, an English watering* 
place, near which a celebrated battle was fonght. 


9, 7, 8,12, 0, 2, 8, the most important port in 
Wales. 

0, 6,11,12, 2, a river, on which is seated a 
large and handsome European city. 

11,8,9,0,3, an Italian poet, bom at Sorrento. 
His chief woik is an epic poem* 


67.—TRANSPOSITION. 

BUAJ.—^A King of Manritania greatly beloved by his subjocts, who, in gratitnde, erected 
a sUtne to his memory. He married Cleopatra, daughter of the famous Egyptian queen. 


ILLUSTRATED PROVERBS. 

C8. 69. 



70.-~niSTORICAL ENIGMA. 

A brave English general of oar own day, who died in India during the reboUion th(>rG. On 
his death'bed he said, speaking to the friends who surronnded him, ** For forty years 1 have 
BO ruled my life that when death comes I moot it face to face without fear." The finals of all 
the following, excepting the third (from which take the initial) give the name:— 


1. A prime minister of Austria, generally re¬ 
garded as the first statesman in Europe. A 
very short time l>cfore the national oonv^sions 
of< 1848 he expressed himself as folloub:— 
** Apres moi le ddnge.” 

2. A beautiful Saxou maiden, who is regarded 
by the British historians as the cluef cause of 
the easy conquest of their countxy by the Saxons. 
It is said she was introduced to the British king, 
and, jiresenting him with a cap of wine, ex¬ 
claimed, ** Be of health, lord king to which 
the king replied, ** Drine heal,” or, ** I drink your 
health.” Her lieauty made such an impression 
on the heart of the monarch that, in order to 
marry her, he settled the fertile province of 
Kent upon her father, and thus the Saxons, 
haring once obtained a footing in the countxy, 
eould never afterwards he removed. 


3. A French town in which is a beautiful 
pulaeo (now used as a mnsoum) built by Louis 
XIV. 

4. A gallant young English officer, who wns 
mortally wounded at the siege of a city. Just 
as he was exxuriug he was told of the flight of 
tho enemy; raising his head, he exclaimed, 
** Then I die contented,” and instantly expired. 

5. The capital of Afghanistan. 

6. A prince of tho Pelcw Islands, who visited 
Englaud, where he died of tlie smaU-pox. 

7. A town of Canada, strongly fortified both 
by nature and urt. It has been called Tlio 
British Gibraltar.” 

8. A large American city. It is the second 
commercial city in the world, and is situated on 
an island. 
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MATHBMIkTICAIi QtJEBTIONS. ojaglo oi $0 deg. with tlie water'* mufaee* What 
71. The namber of different ways in which ^oree had our hero to exert on the Une in orde» 
the letters of the word “Eererend," tahen all to retain his prey? 


together, can he arranged, represents in shillings 
the gross income of a certain living, ont of 
which, however, one-third has to be paid for 
rates, taxes, and ropairs of ohanctl, &c. What 
is the net income ? 

72. From October 7tb, 1850, to December 


Awswsxs n> CffAainxs, do. (Paget o229 
to 22t.) 

40. Teviot—Vienne—Canada. VxBNwa* 

41. Cologne — Tarn ■—Djebel es Shi^— 
Christiana. Corneua. 

42. Iloang-ti. 


15th, 18C2, includes a certain number of weohs, Sym— 

BVo«v _ae «* la -I Menelaus, husband of Helen—Orodes--Cam* 

yf hrank Iwed at Cambndge, ^t bygog — Lydia — Eboracnm — Stirling. Da- 


Bedford, at Brighton, 6 times as long at m ogles. 

Fordwich, at Exford, and of the remainder, 44. A Hss. 
at home, 159 weeks at Islington, and at 4u. Lot z = distance K to N. Ill 

Margate. IIow long did he live at each place ? « + 2sa „ N. MioB, 

and, reckoning the average cost of his board ^ ~ E. to N, M. 

and lodging at 30s. a-w.jok, how much did ho •*. ~ s hours from E. to H. M 

pay on that score when away from home ? a?->-2 

73. Joe’s surface is equal to 5 square feet, of z +2 z 

which, when ho is floating in the sea (1 cubic But ~ +1.... (a) 

•foot of the water of which weighs CSlbs.), ^-r a-+ _ 

is under water at an average depth of 1 foot. + JT-^) (y — i) = «‘ + ar + 2 — I 

What water pressure does ho sustain ? ovz~-~ A- 4 . z+ 2^2 x + 1 .\xstZ%* 

- 74 mat ><• L.-S Wright, a a piece of cork thta > elue of x to 

of 3 cubic feet in si/.c, and specific gravity *24 3 ,/ + 2 3 v 

floating in distilled ater, will just keep him +1 = 4 . . y = SJ miles s= first rate, 

clear of the water, thu upper surface of the Also, xs= 8 va= 10milcB,dntancefromEtoN.M., 


cork on which he rests being exactly even with o-nd 10 + 2 = 12 miles, N. M. to E 

the water’, surface r • Also, j + ~ = 7 hours on load. 

75. Each man to a paity of 9 rowing away . ^ ^ 

from a wreck takes his turn at the oars, each 43 i^t x =» distance B. to L 
turn lasting 24 minutes, and 3 men rowing or + 2 = „ L to E 

together. How many times would each man y = coach rate. 

have rowed when the party loachod land alter Tlnju £. _ |,y coach, 

being out IS hours ? and if the sepaiato turn of ^ ^ 

labour of each man added f of a mile to their ^ ~ hours by boat, 

progioss, how far had they rowed in that time? £-±-H ^ 

76. M. took two young friends, his visitors, V * 

for a walk from Bose Cottage, Frensham, 57 

through Chertc, over Hind Head, to “The a*^-L-Hi — — i)“ 

Devil's Punch Bowl,” a pictnresqsie vale en- ** a;+ 2 \y / 
circled by a steep range of hills in South-west £±.? J + tt 

Surrey, returning by way of Thnrsley and fiom 2nd oquatio^ I 

Frensham Great Pond, stopping about 3 hours Bubstltuting this value in Ist, 


^ T 4 .2 Z , 35 I ' 

H ^ + 60 ' 

. fiom 2nd equation, y s 6. 


byQuestloa 


on the way to photograph Frensham and a s 12, miles from B. to L, 

Chorte churches, and to rest, whereby his ave- 7 + 2 =^14, „ 1. to L; 

rage speed throughout was only If mile per the rates of coach and boat are C and 8 tnUes 
Lour, although he actually walked at the rate P®*" . 

of 3i mUw. What wa. the entire dirianoe «■ Walk from L to B. took lh^, .,uri to «rt 
11 JO A J if 1. 1 . r^^. L of 1 hour. •. I walked one-seventh of entire day’s 

^a? And If ^ Erensham to Cherte hour, should have wriked the pitl« 

Church took A of the oatiro tme without distune, to 7 hour, had I not rested; but rMttag 
stopping, what is the distance between the s|, ss lot hours spent on the road altogether; and 


two churches? 


as average rate was 2 miles, entire walk i 


77* A., fishing once in the Stonr, near Bich- mUes. But L. to B. and back ss a 8 miles; 
borough Castle, hooked an eel, which, in L. to Es=li miles, 

struggling to get away, pulled at the line with a and L. to E » 21 — 8 sb 18 miloa ^ ^ 

force equal to 8 02. in a horizontal direction, 48. j^hias. 60. Y^ow-hammer. 

bat at a d^th gadi that the line formed on 49. Pme-apple. 61. Bockuig-obair. 



VTIZZm FAOEa 


TS^CIIABADE, 


Bj Idngs and prineeB I am o^ftaad, 

Thon^ not ny qneena and eatls; 

Bm, men, and women do me liato, 

Bat 1 am foond in girls. 

>lthongh Tm not in Itonses seon. 

Yet still I am in bricks; 

Moles, boTses, donk^s, without mo, 

Could not ^ve any Idcks. 

79.—ILLUSTRATED 


In blaclmess I am never seen, 

But 1 am lound in ink; 

Althongh Tm not in water Hound, 

Yet still I am in drink. 

Althongh in thoughts 1 &e*or am found, 
Yet still I am in thinkinff; 
Although in no part of the taoo, 

Still I am found in winking. 

PROVERB. 



80,—CHARADE. 


Afy lord the king is ill on his bod, 

Aurl racked and tom with poiu is he; 

From the sole of his foot to the top of hi*i head, 
Hia arms and his legs feel as heavy as lead, 

And ho mutters, wish I was hotter or dead, 

I wish to be blistered, X want to ho bl(*d, 
llo t send for my MidnoB both," he said, 

** Or 1 dead as a heiring shall ho.** 

As the spider crouching in his gloomy loir, 

In Borao dark comer patiently docs Lo; 
Rcmorsole&s, bloody, uover known to spare, 

Ho waits the coming of the victim lly. 

His web is shaken; with how small delay, 

One moment waits, then pounces on his proy! 
As when an eagle, poised with noiseless wing, 
Beholds his qnairy on the plain below, 

Some gentle fawn, whoso restless, anxious air, 
Proclaims he’s wandered from the parent doe— 
Poor fawn 1 thy fate is sealed, thy foe swoops 
'' through the sky— 

Vain is that bounding leap, ahl vain that 
piteous cry. 

With eager haste depicted on his^ace 
Each doctor makes some direful preparation; 

A king, not being on oidinaiy case/* 

Roquirea no ordmary application. 

Each ^allied out, thou soon began the race; 

The ** quick step” shortly changed into a run, 
Who to he first each went his fastest pace, 

But both arrived at once, so neither won. 

Pity tile Borrows of a poor sick man, 

Whose ills have brought two doctors to his door 
^YhGn fell Disease appears with aspect wan. 

One dootor’B bad enoughy but tm*3 an awful | 
bore). I 


AVith such an air that made the bolde«it qualcB^ 
They fell upon the king with tooLh and nail; 
Soon was ho blistered, bled, thou had to toko 
I'uuumbored nosti liras mver known to fail. 

Yet, r tronge to say, the kmg no hotter gr( w; 
The dcctois, nonplubsod, know not what to do, 
Whollier to advance or retreat. 

Ills higlmobs was getting as thin as a post; 
ile solemnly thought he would give up tho ghoat, 
Because) he had nothing to cat. 

Tlicro never was n ciius, so at loa^t 'tis said 
In every book of hist’iy I have read, 

Whou no 0110 could tell what to do. 

But a loader would liso to protect them from 
harm— 

For instance, **the pilot who weathered the 
storm”— 

So in this case the adago held true. 

Hi liege’s cook, a grave and learned man 
(That is to say, in culinary lore, 

Deep in the m^stcrios of dish and pku), 

At this same time a thoughtful aspect wore. 
Dicp sunk in his reiloctions, deeper in hi*- chair, 
Upon his master’s plight he pondered o’er; 

Ho brought his wholo colossal mindr to bear 
Upon the knotty point, tho ling to eure. 

A smile, at length, o’er his face there stole; 
llo chuckled, and, rubbing his hands wiJi glee, 
“ I have it 1 rU make him a dish said he; 

** Pooh, pooh! the doctors! pooh! fiactic’de-dee I 
They're not, both together, half as clever as me; 
For though they’re worked ho^d, yet I’ll earn 
their fee, 

For I’ll warrant my physic my j/trsd ^oU he. 

If my second is done by my 
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A STOBY OF THE BUCCANEEBB’ BUBIED TBEABUBE 
OF THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 

BY JOHN C. HUTCHESON, 

AUTBOS OV ‘'PICXCB UP JLT BBA,” BOAftl) TBB XStfSBAXiBAt*' 3WO* 


CHAPTEH IV. 


PEIOIITENHD TO DEATH! 


^ITIIIAT’S ttmrder-^niurder in cold blood! ” 

The voice uttering this exclamation, which I at once recognised 
as that of Tom Bullover, the carpenter, came from amidst a mass of 
the men, who, attracted by the noise of tlie row, had gathered from 
forward, and were clustered together—as I could see sideways from 
my position there, si^readeagled in the rigging. They wore standing 
by the long-boat, just abaft of i^oor Ham Jodfoot’*^ now tonantloss 
galley, and immediately under the bellying folds of the mainsail, that 
rustled and swelled out over their heads, tugging at the boltropos and 
rattling the clowgarnet blocks* as it was jerked by the wind, which 
ever and anon blow with eddying gusts as it veered and bhifted. 

“ Who’s the mutinous rascal that spoke then ? ” cried Captain 
Snaggs, wheeling round on the iiiStant, quick as lightning, and cocking 
his revolver with another ominous click, as he facud the group, aiming 
at the nearest man to him. “ Jest give me another word of j'er jaw, 
an’ I’ll sarvo ye the same as I sarved thet dumed nigger—^I will 
so, by thunder! ” 

A hoarse murmur, paiiJy of rage and partly expressive of fear, arose 
from the crew as they shuffled uneasily about the deck, one trying to 
get behind another; hut, neither Tom Bullover or any one else stepped 
out to answer the captain, who, seeing that he had cowed them 
lowered his awkward looking vreapon. 

“Ye’re a pack of dumod skallywags, with lihry a one the-pluck of 
a skunjp in the lot! ” he exclaimed contemptuously, in his snarling 
Yankee voice; but, just then, the head sails flapping, from the helms* 
man lotting the ship nearly broach to, forgetting to attend to his duti^ 
in his eagerness to hoar all that was going on, the captain’s wrath was 
directed towards those aft, and he wheeled round and swore at the 
second-mate, who was on the poop, leaning over the rail, bawling out 
louder than before“ What the infernal dickens are ye about there, 
Mister Steenbock? Snakes an’ alligators! why, ye’ll have us all aback 
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in anothev minute t Ease her off, ease hep off gently; and hev thet 
lubber at the wheel relieved; d*y© hear ? He ain’t worth a cuss! Get 
a man thet can steer in his place. Jerusalem! Up with the helm at 
once!” 

Fortunately, the jib only ;iibed, while the foretopsail slatted a bit 
against the mast; and, all the other sails remaining full and drawling, 
a slight shift of the helm sufficed to put the ship on her proper course. 
Still, the captain, now his blood was up, could not afford to lose such 
a good opportunity both for rating the second-mate for his careless* 
ness in conning the ship and not making the helmsman keep her 
steady on her course, and also in giving a little extra work to the 
hands who had dared to murmur at his fearful vengeance on the cook 
for drugging his food. So he made them bustle about the deck in style, 
slacking off the lee biaces and hauling upon these on the weather side, 
until wo had brought the wind almost over the stern, with the >aids 
pretty nearly square. We were now running before it, rolling from 
port to starboard and back again from starboard to port, almo^^t gun¬ 
wales under, with the sail we had on us now, for it was blowing a good 
ten-knot breeze from the nor’-nor’-wost, the breeze having shifted again 
since sunset, right astern, instead of being dead ahead, as proyiousl>, 
of our proper tract for the open sea. 

When Captain Snaggs had seen everything braced round, and the 
boom shoot of the spanker likewise eased off, he turned to where I 
was still lashed up against the main shrouds, in dread expectancy 
overy moment of lus renewing the thrashing he had commenced, ami 
which poor Sam’s plucky intervention on my behalf had for the time 
inteirupted. 

” Well, ye young cuss! ” said the skipper, who had been giving all 
his orders from the lower deck, which he had not loft since ho had 
rolled out from the cuddy under the poop in the paroxysm of passion 
and pain that had led to such a dread eata&tioi>he—all that had 
happened, although it takes a long time to describe, having occuired 
within a very brief interval of his first outburst on me. “ Whe<.t licv 
ye got to say for y’rself thet I shouldn’t give ye a thundeiin’ hidin,’ 
sich as I hanker arter^ hey? I’m jiggered, too, if I don’t, >oung 
whelp! Furl guess yo wer kinder hand-in-glovo with thet dinned 
nigger when he tried to pizeii me an’ Mister Flinders, I’ll skin ye 
alive, though ye aren’t bigger nor a spiitsail sheet knot, my joker, fur 
ye hevn’t got half enuff yet, I bet! ” 

So saying, be picked up the rope’s-end, that he had dropped when he 
took out his revolver, and was evidently about to lay it on my poor 
trembling back again, when another groan came from the men for- 
w*ard, who still hung about the windlass bitts, instead of going below 
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after squaring the yards. Tom Builover*s voice, 1 could hear, again 
taking the lead, as they advanced in a body aft, in a much more de¬ 
monstrative manner than previously. 

“Stow that now, and leave tlio boy alone,” I heard him say. 
“ You’ve wallopped him already; and there’s been enough murder 
done in the ship! ” 

Captain Snaggs lot fall the cat he had taken in his hand to thrash 
me with, and once more pulled out from his pocket the revolver; hut, 
in the Jhalf light that lingered now after tho sunset glow had faded 
out of the sky, T noticed, as 1 screwed my neck round, looking to see 
what he was doing, that his hand trembled. Tho next moment he 
dropped the revolver on the deck as ho had done tho ropd’s-oud. 

“ Who’s talkin’ of murder ? Thet’s an ugly word,” ho stammered out, 
evidently frightened at tho result of his rago against poor Sam and 
tho way in which tho crew regarded it. “ T—only shot thet nigger 
because he pizened mo an’ the first-mato.” 

“ You should havo put Lims in sse irons,” interposed iho second-mate, 
Jan Steonbook, speaking in liis deep, solemn tones from tho poop 
above. “ Ze man vas murdert in zo cold blood! ” 

[ could soe Coptaiu Snaggs shiver, all his coarso, bullying mannor 
and braggadocio deserting him, as Jan Stcenbock’s accents rang 
through the sliip, like those of an accusiug judge, the index finger of 
the second-mate’s* right hand pointing at him, ns he leant over the 
poop rail, like the finger of Fate! 

“ I did not mean to shoot the coon like to kill him; T only meant to 
kinder ftightou the life out of him, th^'t’s all,” ho began, in an oxcul- 
])atory tone, regaining his usual confidence as ho proceeded. “Tho 
durned cuss brought it on himself, I reckon; fur, if he hadn’t climbed 
into the rigging ho wouldn’t hov dropped ova^'hoard! ” 

“ But, you vas shoot him ze fiibt,” said Jan SLeeiibock, in reply to 
this, the men on the other side of the caj>tain giving a murmuring 
assent to the accusation, “ you vas shoot him zo first! ” 

“Aye, thot’s so; but T didn’t mean to hit him, only to shear him. 
Guess I don’t think I did, fur the ship rolled as I fired, an’ the bullet 
must liov gone over his woolly head, an’ ho lot go from sliocr frit! ” 

“ Zali might be,” answered tho second-mate, whom the men left to do 
all the talking; but, ze-” 

“Besides,” continued tho captain, niicrrupting him, and seeing ho 
had gained a point, “the darkey pizened my grub. He sez he put 
jalap in it. You heerd him say so y’rselves, didn’t ye? ” 

“ Aye, aye,” cliorussed the group of men in front of him, with true 
sailor’s justice, “ we did. Wo heard him say so.” 

“Well then,’* argued Captain Snaggs triumphantly, “ye know 
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wliat a delicate matter it is to meddle with a chap’s grub; ye wouldn't 
like it y’rselves?” 

Mb,*’ came from the men unanimously, we wouldn’t,” 

“All tight, then; I see ye’re with me,” said the skipper, wagging 
liis beard about as he lay down the law. “ 1 confess I didn’t like it. 
The nigger sed he hocussed our grub; but seeing as how I an’ the first- 
mate wer took so bad, 1 believed he’d pizened us, and it raised my 
dander, an’ so 1 went fur him ” 

“ Aye, aye,” sang out the men, as if endorsing this free and rather 
one-sided version of the afiair, Hiram Bangs, the captain’s cSuntry- 
man, chiming in with a “ Eight you air, boss! ” 

“ But you used not have shoot hims,” insisted Jan Steenhock, per¬ 
ceiving that the skipper was getting the men to take a more lenient 
view of the transaction than he did. “ Ze mans not go avay. You 
culd put hims in ze irons! ” 

“ So I could, my joker; though I can’t see as how it’s yer place to top 
the officer over mo. Mister Steenhock,” retorted the skipper, with some 
of his old heat. Ye’ve hed your say, an’ the men hev bed their’n ; 
an’ now I’ll hev mine, I reckon! The nigger wer in faull in the 
first place, an’ I’m sorry I wer too hard on him; but, now bo’s gone 
overboard, thaar’s nothing more to be done, fur all the talkin’ iu the 
world won’t bring him back agen! I’li tell ye what I’ll do, thougJi ” 

“ What? ” shouted out Tom Bullover. “ What will you do ? ” 
Captain Snaggs recognised his voice now, in ^ito of its being nearly 
dark, and he uttered an expressive sort of snorting grunt. 

“ Ha! you’re the coon, are ye, that ciied murder, hey ? ” I heard him 
mutter under his breath menacingly; and then, speaking out louder 
he said, that all could hear, “ I tell yo what I’ll do: I’m willing to 
go ashore at the first available port we ken stop at an’ lay the whole 
of the circumstances before the Biitish or American consul, an’ take 
the consequeuces—fur you all cau give evidence against me if you like! 
I can’t say fairer nor thot men, can I ? ” 

“ No, cap,” they chorussed, as if perfectly satisfied with this promise, 
“ nothing can be fairer nor that! ” 

“ All right; thet ’ll db, the watch, then.” 

“ But, thet b’y thaar ? ” called out BCiram Bangs, as they vrero all 
shuffling forward again, now that the palaver was over and the subject 
tl^oroughly discussed, as they thought, in all its hearings; “ you won’t 
leather him no more ? The little cuss wam’t to blame; the nigger 
said so, hisself! ” 

“ I won’t thrash him agen, since he’s a friend of yours,” replied 
the skipper jocularly, evidently glad that the affidr was now hushed up 
“ You ken out him down if ye like, an’ take him forrud with you.” 
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“ Bight you air, cap, so wa will,” said Hiram, producing his cla^ 
knife in a jii&y and severing the lashings that bound me to the rigging. 
^ Come along, Cholly; an’ we’ll warm you up in the foVs’le arter yer 
warmin’ up aft from the skipper! ” 

The hands responded with a laugh to this witticism, i^parently 
forgetting all about the terrible scene that had so lately taken plaOe, 
as they escorted me in triumph towards the fore part of the ship; 
while the captain went up on the poop and relieved Jan Steenhook^ 
speakigg to him very surlily, and telling him to go down into the cabin 
and ace what had become of the first-mate, Mr. Flinders, and if he was 
any better, and fit to como on duty. As for himself, he had now quite 
a^ecovered from the effects of whatever the unfortunate* cook had put 
into the stow he had eaten, and which had alarmed him with the fear 
of being poisoned. 

T, however, could not so readily put the fearful scone 1 had boon 
such an unwilling witness of so cjuickly out of my remembrance; and, 
as T went forward with the kind-hearted but thoughtless follows who 
had saved me from a further thrashing, I felt quite sick with horror. 
A dread weight, as of something more horrible still, that was about to 
happen, lillod my mind. 

Nor did the conversation I heard in the fo’c’s’le tend to soothe my 
startled nerves and make me feci more comfortable. 

The nion’b tea was still in the coppers, poor Sam having niado up a 
groat fire in th© galley before going off on his last journey; and this 
was now served out piping hot all round, the men helping themselves, 
for no one had yet been elected to fill the darkey’s vacant place. No 
one, indeed, seemed anxious to remain longer than could bo helped 
within the precincts of the cook’s domain, each man hurrying out 
again from the old caboose as quickly as he filled liia pannikin from 
the bubbling coppers with the decoction of sloe leaves, molasses and 
water, which when duly boiled together docs duty with sailor folk for 
tea! 

Then—sitting round the fo’c’s’le, some on the edge of the hatch 
coaming, some dangling their legs over the wijidlass bitts, and others 
bringing themselves to an anchor on a coil of the bower hawser, that 
had nab been stowed away properly below, but remained lumbering the 
deck—all began to yarn about tlio events of the day. Their talk 
gradually veered round to a superstitious turn as the second dog¬ 
watch drew to a close; and, as the shades of night deepened over 
our heads, so that I could hardly now distinguish a face in the 
gloom, the oices of the men sank down imperceptibly to a mere 
whisper, thus making what they said sound more weird and mysterious, 
quite in keeping with the scene and its surroundings. 
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Of course, Sam formed the principal subject of their theme; and, 
after speaking of what a capital cook and good chum he was, ** fur a 
darkey,” as Hiram Bangs put in, haying somo scruples on the subject 
of colour, from being an American, Tom Bullover alluded to the 
negro’s skill at the banjo. 

“ Aye, bo, ho could give us a tune when he liked, fur he wor mighty 
powerful a-fingerin’ them strings. lie made the dumod thing a’niost 
speak, 1 reckon,” observed Hiram Bangs, adding, reflectively,—**An’ 
the curiousost thing about him w&r, that he s the only niggoa;! over 
come athwart of as warn’t afeard of sperrits.” 

“ Sperrits, Hiram ? ” interposed one of the other hands; “ what does 
jmu mean?—^gliostesse.s? ” 

“ Aye. Sam sed as how his father, a darkey too, in course, wor a 
fetish man; an’ I rcclVcts when I wer to hum, down Chicopee way, 
ther’ wor an ole nigger thaar thot usest to Ra 3 " thet same, an’ the ole cuss 
wud go of a night into the gravoj’ard, wliich wer moro’n nary a 
whiti* man would ha’ done, you bet! ” 

“ You wouldn’t cat(h me at it,” agreed another sailor, giving hiinsolf 
a shako, that sent a cold shiver through mo in S 3 'mi>atliy. “ I’ll faci* 
any danger in daylighc that a ChrisLian ain’t afeard on; but as Cor 
huntin’ for gliostcsses in a churchyaid of a dark night, not for mo! ” 
“Aye, nor mo,” put in auollicr. 1 shouldn’t like old Saminv to 
come back and haunt the galley, as I’ve lieaid toll on. By pngo! 1 
wouldn’t like to go into it now that it’s dark, artcr the way the j»oor 
beggar got shot an’ drowndod—least ways, not without a light, or a 
lantern, or somethin’ or t’other; tor, they sez of folks that come by any 
ounatoral sort o’ death, that their spcirits cau’t rest quiet, and that then 
they goes back to where they was murdered, and you kon see 'em 
wanderin’ around twixt midnight an’ morniii’, though they' wanislies 
agon at the first streak o’ daylight ” 

“I’vo heerd tell the same,"’ chimed in Hiram Bangs, in a Roi:>ulchval 
voice, that made my heart go down to my toes; “ but Sam, lie u&ost to 
say, sez ho, as how none o’ them sperrits could never touch he, cos ho 
hod a charm agon ’em jeount of his father bein’ jest in the ring, an’ 
one of the same sorter cusses—his ‘ fadclcr ’ ho called Iiim, poor old 
darkey! Sam told me now, only last night as never was, hew he’d 
of’on in JAinaiky talked with gliostesses, thet would come an’ tote 
round his plantation! Ho sod, soz he, as how he’d got a spell to 
call ’em by whenever he liked; thet’s what he told me, by thunder! ” 
“Aye, bo,” said Tom Bullover; “and, before pool Sam wont aft tliis 
very evening, I hoard him toll this younkor, Cliaidie Hills, how thot ho 
weren’t afraid of that brute of a bullying skipper, and if he came by 
any harm he’d haimt him—didn’t he, Charlie ? ” 
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“ Ye*o-s,” I Toplied) trembling^ fooling hottibly frightened now witll 
all thoir- queer talk, coming after what I had gone through before; 
** hut, I didn’t hcai* him say anything of haimting the ship. I^m aw- 
fidly sorry for him, Tom; but I hope he won’t oome back again, as 
Hiram Bangs says.” 

“ He will, you bet yer bottom dollar on thot, Cholly, if he ain’t 
made comf’able down below in Davy Jones’ locker, whar tho poor old 
cuss is now,’’ said the American sailor in his deep voice, increasing my 
sui>crsJitious fears by the very way in which ho spoke. “Guess 1 
wouldn’t mind shakin’ lins with the nigger agen if he’d come aboard 
in daylight, but I’m durned if I’d like to see him here ’fore momin’! 
I’d fool kinder skoart if I did, b’y, I reckon.” • 

I had no time to reply; for, tho captain’s voice hailing os from tho 
poop at the moment made us all jump—1, for one, believing that it was 
Sam Jedfoot come hack to life, or his ghost! 

Tho next instant, however, I was reassured by a hoarso chuckle pass¬ 
ing round amongst the men; while Tliram Bangs called out, “ I’m 
jiggered, messmates, if it .ain’t the old man up on deck R>gen! ” 

Like him, I then caught the sound of Captain Snaggs’ nasal twang, 
although he spoke rather thickly, as if ho had been drinking again. 

“Fo’c’s’le, ahoy!” ho shouted; “wake up there an’ show a leg! 
3j0t one of the hands strike oiglit bolls, and come aft, all you starhow- 
lines, to take tho first watcli.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir! ” aiiaw’erod Tom Bullover, loading the way towards 
tho skipper; while Hi rani Bangs seized hoJd of tho rope attached lo tho 
clajjpor^of the boll, hanging under the t'rcak of tho fo’c’s’le, and struck 
the hour, then following in Tom’s footsteps with a “ Here I am, sonny, 
arter you! ” 

I did not remain behind, you may bo sure, not caring to stop in tho 
vicinity of Sam’s gfdley after all that talk about him. Besides this, I 
felt tired out, and my bunk being on a locker outside the stewaixl’s 
paiitiy, and just within the door loading into tlie cuddy under tho poop, 
I was anxious to sneak in there without being soon again by tho 
captain, so as to have a lie down, or “ turn iu”—if it c.an be called turn¬ 
ing ill, with all my clothes on, i*oady to tuni out at a minute’s notice! 

I m^aged to get inside, luckily unperceivod by tho skipper’s eaglo 
oyo, and was furthermore assured of a quiet “ caulk ” hy hearing him 
sing out presently to the steward to bring him up some grog, as he was 
going to remain on deck till the middle watch, 1 knew fiom this that 
I would bo undisturbed hy his coming below for a good four hours’ 
spell at least; and I soon sank off to sloop, tho last thing that I heard 
being the tramping about on deck of tho men on Captain Snaggs 
roaring out some order about making more sail, and the sluicing of 
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the water washing from side to side, as the Denver City rolled and 
pitched, staggering along under a doud of canvas, with everything set 
now, right before the wind. 

The next thing I heard was a heavy crash of glass, and I woke up 
just in time to catch the tail end of a combing wave, that dashed in 
through one of the stem ports, washing the cabin fore and aft. The 
ship had evidently been pooped by a heavy following sea, that travelled 
through the water faster than she did before the stiff northward breeze, 
although wo were carrying on, too, at a good rate, as I’ve said. 

Aroused by this, I scrambled to my foot, and recognised (Captain 
Snaggs’ voice coining down the companion way; but, 1 did not fear 
his seeing me, as the swinging lamp over the cuddy table had been put 
out, and all was in darkness below, save when a sudden bright gleam 
from the moon, which had risen since I had sought my bunk, shot 
down through the skylight as the ship rolled over to port—making it 
all the darker again as she listed to starboard, for her next roll the 
reverse way necessarily shut out the moonlight again. 

Captain Snaggs, I could hear, was not only very drunk, but, as usual, 
in a very bad temper, as he stumbled about the foot of the companion 
way in the water that washed about the cabin floor. 

** Burn thet fool of a Flinders—^hic!” he exclaimed, steadying himself 
before making a plunge towards his berth, which was on the loft, as 
I know from the sound of his voice in the distance. ‘‘ I t-t-t-old him 
them ports would git stove in, an’- an’- ordered him to fix the dead¬ 
lights ; but the durned fool ain’t done nary a thing, an’ there you air, 
stranger, there you air! ” * 

Ho then staggered a bit and flopped about the water; and then, nU 
at once, as I listened, he gave vent to a queer gurgling cry of horror, 
that seemed to freeze my blood. 

“Jerusalem!” ho exclaimed, gasping as if choking for breath. 
“Thaar! thaar!” 

A gleam shone down from the moon at the moment through the 
* skylight; and, wonderful to relate, I saw the captain’s outstretched 
hand pointing to Something standing by the cabin door leading out on 
to the maindeck. * 

That something was tho figure of poor Sam Jedfoot, apparently all 
dripping wel, as if he had just emerged from his grave in the sea. 
The face, turned towards me, looked quite white in the moonlight, 
as it became visible for a second and then instantaneoubly disappeared, 
melting back again into darkness as the moon withdrew her light, 
obscured by tho angle of the vessel’s side, as the ship made another 
roll in the contrary direction. 

I was almost paralysed with fear, being too much frightened to 
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utter a goimd; and there I remained 8i>ellboand, staring still towards 
the s]^t where I had seen the apparitaon^ half-sitting, half-standing on 
the locker—having drawn up my feet, so as to be out of the rush of the 
water as it washed to and fro on the floor. 

As for Captain Snaggs, the sight of his victim seemed to affect him 
even more—at least, so I fancied, from his frenzied cry; for, of course, 
1 could no longer see him. 

“ Save me! save me! ’* he called out, in almost as despairing and 
terror-stricken a tone as that of poor Sam, when he was shot and fell 
into the sea; and then I hoard a heavy splash, as if the captain had 
tumbled down on his face in the pool slm^hing about the deck. ** Save 
me! Take him away! The durned nigger hoz got me at last! ” 

CHAPTER V. 

051 FIRB IN THE HOLD. 

I THINK I must have swooned away with fright, for the next thing 
I recollect on coming to myself was the steward, Morris Jones, 
shaking mo. 

“Rouse up, you lazylubDor!” he roared in my cars. “Rouse up 
and help mo with the cap’on; he’s fell down in a fit, or something! ” 

Then, I noticed that Jono<? h&d a ship’s lantern in his hand, hy the 
dim light of which the cabin was only faintly illuuiinatcd; but I 
could see the water washing about the floor, with a iot of things float¬ 
ing about that had been cariiod aw'ay by the big wave coming in 
tliroiigll the broken port in the stern sheets, that was also plainly 
discernible from the phosphorescent glow of the sea without, which 
every moment welled up almost on a lovcl with the deck above, as if 
it w^erc going to fetch inboard again and swamp us altogether. 

“ Wha—what’s the matter?” I stammered out, half confused at 
the way in which the steward shook me; and then, recollecting all 
that had happened os the fearful sight both the captain and I had seen 
flashed all at once on my mind, I put m> liands before my face 
shudderingly, exclaiming, “ Oh, the ghost! the ghost! ” 

“Tho ghost your grandmother!” ejaculalod Jones, giving mo 
another rough hustle. “Why, boy, j'ou ain’t awake yet. I’ll douse 
you ill the water, and give you a taste of ‘ cold pig,’ if you don’t get up 
and help me in a miiitibe ! ” 

“But I saw it,” I criod, starting to my feet and looking wildly 
around to see if the apparition were still there. “ I saw it with my 
own eyes; and so did Captain Snaggs, too! ” 

“’Saw what ? ” 

“ The ghost of poor Sam Jedfoot.” 
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Morris Joiies laughed scornfully. 

“ You confounded fool, you’re dreaming still! ” he said^ shaking 
mo again, to give emphasis to his words. “ 1 should like to know what 
the nigger cook’s ghost wero doin’ in here. Where did you see his 
ugly phiz agon, do you say ? ” 

“ There! ” I answered boldly, pointing to the comer by the cabin 
door, where, as the steward flashed his lantern in the direction, I could 
still see something black and hazy waving to and fro. “ Why, there 
it is still, if you don’t believe me! ” 

“Well, I’m blowed!” be exclaimed, going over to the plaeie and 
catching hold of the object that had again alarmed mo. “ You are a 
frightened feller to bo sheared by an old coat! Why, it’s that 
Dutch second-mate of ourn’s oilskin a-hangiii’ up outside his bunk 
that you thought were Sam’s Sporrit when the light shone ou it, I 
s’pose. You ain’t got the pluck of a boy, Cholly Hills, to lose your 
head over sich a trifle. There’s no ghostesscs now-a-daysj and if there 
was, I don’t think as how the cook's sperrit would come in here, 
specially arter the way the skipper settled him 1 Man or ghost, he’d 
bo too much afoard to come nigh the ‘old man’ agon, wdth him 
carryin’ on like that, and in sich a tantrum! I wonder Sam hadn’t 
more sense than to cross his hawse as he did. I were too wai*y, and 
kep’ close in my pantry all the time the row were on, I did. I weni’t 
born yesterday! 

“ But the cap’en saw it, too, I tell you,” I persisted, “ Ho yelled 
out that Sam Tvas there before ho tumbled down j and that was how 
I came to look and notice the awful thing. You can believe it or not, 
but I tell you I saw Sam Jedfoot there as plain as life—cither him or 
his ghost! ” 

“Rubbish!” cried Jones, who meanwhile had put the lantern ho 
carried on the cabin table, and was proceeding to lift up the captain’s 
head and drag him into a sitting posture against the side of one of 
the settles that ran down the cuddy fore and aft. “ Just you light up 
one of them swinging lamps, and then come and help mo carry the 
skipper to his hunk. He’s dead dmnk, that’s Tvhat he is; and I 
wonder he ain’t drown^ed, too, lying with his nose in all that water 
sluicing round. As for the ghost ho saw, that were rum, his favour-rite 
sperrit! He ought to ’ave seed two Sams from the lot he’s drunk to¬ 
night—tw'o bottles as I’m a living sinner, barrin’ a glass or two the 
flrst-mato had, and a drop I squeezed out for myself, when ]1 took him 
up some grog on dock at the end of the second dogwatch I ” 

“ Two bottles of rum! ” I exclaimed in astonishment. “ Really ? ” 

, “ Aye; do you think me lying ? ” snapped out Jones in answer; 

“ that is, pretty nigh on, nearly. I wonder he ain’t dead with it all. 
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I ’ave knowed him laaua^o a hottlo aioro of a ni^iht all to lusbelf, but 
never two, for the matter o’ that. It ou^^ht to kill him. Oiioss ho’s got 
a fit of ’ploxy now, an’ will wake tip with tlio jim-jams! ” 

“What’s that?” I asskod, as the two of us lifted the captain, who 
was breathing stcrioronsly, as if snoring; “ anything more serious? ” 

“Only a fit of "the horroid,” said Jones nonchalantly, as if tho 
matter wore an evory-day circumstance, and nothing out of tho com¬ 
mon ; “ but if lie docs get ’em, wo must hide his blessed revolver, or 
else he’ll be goiii’ round the ship lettiii’ fly at cveiy man Jack of us in 
turn! ^’11 toll Mr. Flinders to be on his guard when ho comes-to, so 
that some one ’ll look artor him.” 

As he spoke, the steward slung the body of the untfenscious man 
into liis cot, 1 staggering as I lifted the captain’s legs, wliich, although 
they ivero very thin and spindlcshanky, wore bony and heavy, while 
I w’as slim and weak for my age. Besides which, the thrashing 1 
liad received tho evening previously had pretty well taken a’l the 
strength out of iiie, combined with niy suhseqnont flight from the 
ghost, which I could not helji believing in, despite all Jones’s .sneers 
and assertions to the contrary. Of course, iJiougli, *-hove was no list) 
aiguiiig tho i)oint with him; ho was so obstinate—like all AVehhmeu! 

llo\vever, between the two of us, avc got Captain Snaggs laid in Ins 
bod, wIkmc ho ciTtainly would'be more comfortable than w'allowing 
about ill the water on the tabin lloor. Tlum Jones and I left him, 
jii'it propping up his head with the pillows, so that ho fohould not 
suffocate himself, Ke could not well luniblo out, tlio cot having high 
bides, arifl bwinghig besides with the motions of, iJio ship, being hung 
from tho deck above on a sort of pivot joint, tliat -worked in a ball and 
feoi'ket and gave all ways. 

Tho steward then went back again into his bunk adjoining tlio 
)>antry to have his sleep out; bull felt too excited to lie down again. 

1 did not like to remain there alone in the cabin after what had 
pa&bod, listening to the thuds of tho waves against tho sides of 
the ship, and tho weird croaking of tlie timbers, as if tho vossoi wore 
groaning with pain, and the heavy broathing of tho captain in his cot, 
that rose above all those sounds, for ho was snoring and snorting away 
at a ling i-ate; so, I proceeded out on to the lower deck, experiencing a 
chill shudder as I made my exit by the doorwhoio I had seen Sam 
Jodfoot’s spectre in tho moonliglit, almost fancying it was there 
still. 

When I got out under the break of tho poop, I found all quiet, with 
the ])ort watcli on duty, for Mr. Flinders, the first-mate, w’as in charge, 
he havii»g lolievod the second-mate, -with whom tho captain had re¬ 
mained until he left the deck at midnight; and, as Tom Bullover and 
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Hiram Bangs, my only friends amongst the crew, had gone below with 
Mr. Steenhock and the rest of the starboard hands, there was nobody 
whom 1 could speak to and tell all that 1 had seen. 

I felt very lonesome in consequence; and, although I was not a bit 
sleepy, having managed to get a good four hours’ rest before I was 
awakened by Captain Snaggs coming stumbling down the companion 
way, as well as by the noise made by the’sea smashing into the cabin 
at the same time, yet I was tired enough still not to be averse to stowing 
myself away under the lee of the longboat. I took the precaution, 
however, to cuddle up in a piece of old tarpaulin that was lying about, 
so that the first-mate should not see me from the poop, and set me on 
at once to soiAe task or other below, in his usual malicious way—Mr. 
Flinders, like Captain Snaggs, never seeming to bo happy unless he 
was tormenting somebody, and setting them on some work for which 
there wasn’t the least necessity. 

The moon was now shining brightly and lots of stars twinkling in 
the heaven, which was clear of clouds, the bracing nor’-wester!y wind 
having blown them all away; and the Denver City was bounding 
along with all plain sail set before the breeze, that was right astern, 
rolling now and again with a stiff lurch to port and then to starboard, 
and diving her nose down one moment with her stern lifting, only to 
rise again buoyantly the next instant, and shako the spray off her jib- 
boom as she pointed it upwards, tr 3 nug to poke a hole in the sky! 

What with the whistling of the wind through the cordage, and the 
wash of the waves as they raced over each other and broke witli a 
seething “wdiLsh” into masses of foam, and the motion of the ship 
gently rocking to and fro like a jienduluiu as she lurched this way and 
that with rhythmical regularity, my eyes presently began to close. 
So, cuddling myself up in the tarpaulin, for tlie air fresh from the 
north felt rather chillj^, I dropped off into a sound nap, not waking 
again until one of the men forward stnick “ six bells,” just when the 
day was beginning to dawn. This was in spite of my being “ not a 
bit sleepy,” as I said! 

I roused up with a start, not knowing w^hcre I w^as at first; but it 
was not long before the fact w^as made patent to me that I was aboard 
ship, and a cabin bo^^ as well to boot—^a sort of “ Handy BiPy,” for 
every one to send on errands and odd jobs—the slave of the cuddy 
and fo’c’s’le alike! 

Before he had imbibed so much rum, and just prior his going on 
the poop that time when he startled us all so much in the fo’c’s’le by his 
hail for Tom Bullover and the rest of the starboard hands to come aft 
and relieve the port watch, Captain Snaggs, as I afterwards learnt, had 
spoken to the steward, telling him that he was to take over poor Sam 
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Jedfoot’s duties for awhile, until the men selected a new cook from 
amongst themselves. He was told to oommonco work in the galley 
the next evening, with especial injunctions to be up early enough 
to light the fire under the coppers, so that the crow could liavo their 
hot oofTce at “ eight hells,” wlion the watches wore changed—^this in¬ 
dulgence being always allowed now in all decent merchant vessels; 
for Captain Snaggs, if he did haze and bully the hands under him, 
took care to got on their weather side by looking after their grab, a 
point they recollected, it may bo romomborod, when Jio api)ealod to 
them in reference to his trcatinoiit of poor Sam. 

Now, ]Morris .lones did not relish tJio job; but, as the first-niato had 
been present when the cai)iajn gave his order'?, albeit* Mr. Flinders 
was rather limp at the iimo, from the physicking he, like the skipper, 
had had from the jalap in the slow, the Woisliman know tljat he wo\ild 
recollect all about it, even if tlic^ rum should have made the captain 
forget. So, much against his inclination, he turned out oi liLs 
bvmk at aaybroak to sec to lighting the galley lire, and whom should 
he chance to come up against on liis way forward but me, just ns I 
wriggled myself out of tJio tarpaulin and sat up on the deck, rubbing 
my half-opened eyes. 

Jones was delighted at the opi)ortunity for “passing on” the ob¬ 
noxious duty. 

“ II(»ro, you young swab! ” ho cried, giving me a kick to waken me 
up more thoroughly, and then catching hold of mo by tlio scruff of tlio 
nock and pulling ire up on my feet, “stir your stumps a bit and just 
you conTe forrud along o’ me. I’m b'<^s^cd if 1 in going to do cook 
an’ stooard’s work siuglc-liandod, an’ you lazy rascalliou a caulkin’ 
all over the ship! First I finds yersnug down suoo/in’ in the cabin, an’ 
now hero, with the sun ready to scorch ycr eves out. Why, ycr tuight 
ter bo right down ’.shamed o’ yerself. I’m blazed if I over see .sich a 
b’y for coilin’ hissclf away an’ caulkin’ all hours of 1 he day and night! ” 

Jones was fond of hearing himself talk, as well as pleased to liavo 
some one he was able to bully in turn as the skii)per bullied liiiu; 
and so, he kept jawing and grumbling away all the while wo were 
getting up to the galley, al^iougU that did not take very long—not 
by any.means so Jong as liis tongue was and the stream of words that 
rioTced from it when ho had once begun, as if be would r^'ally never 
end! 

“Now, you young beggar,” said he, opening the half-door of the 
cook’s caboose and shoving me inside, “ let us see how soon you can 
light a fire an’ make the water in the coppers boil. I'll fill ’em for you 
while you’re putting the sticks in; so heave ahead, an’ I’ll fetch a 
bucket or two from the scuttle butt! ” 
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Ho Bpolce of thia aa if ho woto conferring a favour on me, instead of 
only doing his o^vn work; hut I didn’t answer him, going on to make 
a good firo with some wood and shavings, which Sam used to gel from 
the carpenter and kept handy in tho corner of the galley’, ready to 
hand when waniotl. 1 know by this time, from practical experience, 
that words on board ship, where cabin boys are concerned at all 
events, generally lead to “ more kicks than ha’pence,” as tho saying 
goes! 

Soon, 1 had a good blaze up, and the steward on his part filling the 
coppers, they were both shortly at boil ing-point; wlien, going aft to 
his pantry, Jones fetched out a pound of coffee, which ho chucked into 
the starboard copper, which held about four gallons and was not quite 
filled to tho brim. He evidently determined to propitiate tho crew 
at the start by giving them good coffee for once and plenty of it; for, 
there were only eighteen hands in the fo’c’s’le, now that Sam had 
gone, besides himself and me—leaving out tke captain and mates, who 
belonged to tho cabin, and of course did not count in, but who made 
our total complement in the ship twenty-three souls all told. 

Jones, loo, dowsed into tho copjicr a tidy lot of molasses, to sweeten 
tho coffee; and so, when it was presently served out promptly at 
“ eight hells,” he won golden opinions in this his first essay at cooking 
the moil all declaring it prime stuff. I think, though, T ought to have 
had some of the credit o£ it, having lighted tho fire and seen to every¬ 
thing save chucking in the coffee and molasses, which anybody could 
have done! 

Jones kept me too busy in tho galley to allow me time to speak to 
Tom Bullover and Hiram Bangs, when they turned out to vdiovo the 
poii; watch; but, later on, when the decks had boon washed down and 
the sun was getting well up in the eastern horizon, flooding tho ocean 
with the rosy light of morning, I had an opportunity of tolling my 
friend tho carpenter of what 1 had scon in the cabin. 

Much to my disgust, however, he laughed at my account of Sam 
Jodfoot’s ghost having appeared, declaring that I had been dreaming 
and imagined it all. ^ 

“No, Charley, I wouldn’t believe it if you went down on your 
bonded knees an’ swore it, not save I seed Sam with my ow h eyes, 
an’ even then T’d have a doubt,” said Tom, griiniing in tho most 
oxosiwating way. “ Way, look there, now, at tho skipper on tho poop, 
as right as ninepcnco! If he’d been in the state you say, an’ were so 
orfully frightened, an’ had seed Sam’s spen-it, as you wants to make 
me swallow, do ye think he’d look so perky this niornin’ ? ” 

I could hardly believe my eyes. 

Yes, there was Captain Snaggs, braced up against the poop rail in his 
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tisual place, with one eye scanning the horizon to windward ond the 
other inspecting the sails aloft, and his billygoat board sticking out as 
it always did. Ho looked as hearty as if nothing had happened, the 
only sign that I could see of his drunken fit of the night before being 
a cut across the bridge of his long hooked nose, and a slight discolora¬ 
tion of his eye on the port side, the result, no doubt, of his fall on the 
cabin floor. 

Tom Bullover could read my doubts in my face. 

“ Yo^ must have dreamed it, Charley, I s’poso, on account of all 
that talkin’ we had in the fo'cVle about ghostosses afore you went aft 
an’ turned in, an’ that’s what’s tho inattor,” ho repeated, giving mo a 
iiudge in tho ribs, while he added more earnestly: “Aid, if 1 was 
you, ray boy, I wouldn’t mention a woid of it to another soul, or tho 
hands *11 chaff the life out of you, an’ you’ll wish you wore a ghost 
yeiself! ” 

Tom moved off as he uttered those last words witli a chuckle and 
accompanlod by an expi*essive wink, that spoko volumes; and, seeing 
his advice was sound, I determined to act upon it, although tho fear 
struck mo that Jones, tho steward, w^oiild montion it even if T didn’t, 
Just to make me tho laughing-stock of tho crew. 

IFowevor, T had no time then lor reflection, Caiitiin Snaggs, as if 
to show that lie had all his wits about him biill, calling out fi>r the 
liands loiward to overhaul tho studding sail gear and rig out the 
booms; and, by breakfast time, when the^teward .and I had to busy 
ourselves again in tlio galley, tho Denver City w.is covered with a 
regular pyramid of canvas, that seemed to extend from tho truck to 
the deck, and she was racing through the water at a rate of ton knots 
or more,'with a clear sky above and a modoiate sea bolow’, and a steady 
noi’-nor’-wGst wind after us. 

At noon, when the captain took the sun and told us forward to 
“ make it eight bolls,” wo learnt that we wero in longitude B® 15' W. 
and latitude 19® 20' N., or well to the westwards of the Scilly Islands, 
and so really out at sea and entered on our long voyage to California. 

This fact appeared to give no little satisfaction to tho crow, 
who raised a chorus wlienever a roi )0 had to be pulled or a brace 
tauglitcned, tho fine weather and brighter surroundings making tho 
sailors apparently forget, with that sort of happy knack for which 
seafaring folk are generally distinguished, all tho rough time we had 
coming down St. George’s Channel, when off the Tuskar, and tho 
terrible events of the preceding day. 

That very afternoon, indeed, the last act that was to blot out poor 
Sam Jedfoot’s memory from the minds of all the hands took place, 
the skipper ordering the usual auction of the dead man’s effects to ho 
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lield on the fo’c’s’le; when, such is tho comedy of life, the very men 
who were so'indignant about the captain shooting him a few hours 
before now cut jokes about tho poverty of the darkey’s kit, when his 
sea-chest was opened and its contents put up for sale to the highest 
bidder! 

Sam’s banjo led to a spirited competition, Hiram Bangs finally suc¬ 
ceeding in becoming its purchaser for five dollars, which Captain Snaggs 
was authorized to deduct from the American sailor’s wages, and credit 
it to tho cook’s account, should any of the dead man’s heirs or assigns 
ai)i)ly for any balance due to tho poor darkey when the ship arrived 
in port. The rest of the things only fetched a trifle; and with the 
disposal of his goods and chattels all recollection of the light-hearted 
Sam, who wa^ once the life of tho fo’c’s’le, passed out of every one’s 
mind. Hiram stowed the banjo away in his box, for he could not 
play it, and had only bought it from its association with its late owner^ 
who used to make him, he said, merry and sad, “ jist as the durned 
nigger liked,” with tho melody he drew from the now silent strings. 

And yet, somehow or otliei*, it seemed destined that Sam should not 
he so LOon forgotten, at least by me; for, in the evening, when I brought 
in the cabin dinner and remained to wait at table, in lieu of tho steward, 
who was too much occupied in cooking to come aft. Captain Snaggs 
brought up the suljoct again. 

He was in high spirits at the manner in which the ship was travell¬ 
ing along, appearing to have quite recovered from his drinking bout; 
and when I uncovered tho dish that!placed before him,be made a joko 
about it to tho first-mate, who, according to custom, shared meals with 
the skipper in the cuddy, and always sat down the same time that ho 
did, tho second-mate liaving to shift hy himself, and eat when he had 
the chance between watches. 

“ Guass thaar ain’t no jalap in this lot, Flinders, hoy ? ” said tho ca 2 >- 
tain, with a snigger; “ thet thaar cuss of a stooard would be too skeart 
of my fixin* him same as 'I done thet dumod nigger to try on any 
games, you bet! ” 

I reckon so, boss,’* replied the other, with his mouth full, stuffing 
away in his usual fashion. “You potted tho coon nicely, you did; 
an’ sarved him right, too, for meddlin’ with the grub, I thouglit I wer 
pizoned sure! ” 

An’ so did I, by thunder! ” echoed Captain Snaggs, bringing his fist 
down with a bang on the table, that almost made Mi. Flinder’s plato 
leap out of the “ fiddle ” in which it was placed, to prevent it from spill¬ 
ing its contents as tho ship rolled, I did so, by thunder! I sw’ar, or 
else I wouldn’t a’ shot the cuss. Them hands furrud thinks I’m going 
to be sich a dumed fool as to call in at Bahia or Bio, an’ make a statement 
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of the case, telling how the nigger get overboard; but you catch nao 
stoppin’ at any a port ’fore I drops anchor in ’Frisco. You knows better 
nor that, Flinders, hoy ? ” 

The first-mate"' sniggered sympathetically at this, expressing by a 
wink his confidence in thef skipper’s promise to the men; and the two 
laughed with much heartiness and follow feeling over the credulity of 
those who had been so easily satisfied, and gone back to their work, 
confidently trusting in Captain Snaggs’ word and honour. 

A little later on, the captain, when the rum liottlo was produced, 
alluded •to his excess of tho night before in the same jocular 
way 

“ Must keep rather a stifibr helm this evenin’, Flinders,”«ho observed, 
helping liimsolf to a tumblerlul, and then passing on tho bottle to tho 
mate ; ‘‘ guess I wer a bit spi ung yesterday ? ” . 

Aye, cap, you hod y’r load,” rcidiod Mr. Flinders, -with a grin; add¬ 
ing, however, in fear of the skipper talving offence: “ Not moro’n you 
could carr^, though. You scooted down the companion all right at 
eight hells.” 

“ Thot\s so,” said tho other; ‘‘ hut, d’ye know, Flinders, I was flum- 
miixed up inter a heap when T got below an’ saw snakes terrible. I 
guess I seed, too, thot aii* duined nigger, an’ hod a notion he wor come 
back agen to haunt me—I did so,•Flinders, by thunder! ” 

‘‘ You must take keer, cap,” responded tho first-mate to this con¬ 
fession. “ If you don't draw in a bit you’ll be hevin’ the shakos, an’ 
that'd never do, I leckon.” 

T gne« not; but last night I wor kinder oveicomo with all tho 
muss, an’ might jist hev swallowed a drop or so too much, T reckon. 
Good rum can’t hurt nary a one—^that is, in moderation, Flinders, 
st rictly in moderation.” 

So sa^ ing, Captain Snaggs helped himself to another stiff tumbler¬ 
ful ; and how many more glasses ho had afterwai ds I could not say, as 
ho dismissed mo just then, tolling mo T con Id go forwards when 1 had 
cleared away the things—wliich I did in a jiffy, glad to quit the cabin 
and its occu]mnts. 

On reaching tho fo’c’s’le, T found that the stewed had, as I perceived, 
told the men of my fright, and so 1 got finely chaffed about “ Sam’s 
ghost,” The next day I was revenged though, for Jones spoiled tho 
crew’s dinner, and got so mauled by the indignant sailors that he had 
to boat a retreat back to the cabin, and givo up ingloriously his brief 
tenancy of tho galley. Hiram Bangs was elected cook in his place by 
the hands, with whom the captain left the matter, to settle it as they 
pleased; and, as the good-natured Yankee selected me to be his “ mate ” 
or assistant, by this means 1 was relieved of any further association 
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witli the Welshman and released from his tyranny, taking up my 
quarters thenceforth vrith the crew forw^ard. 

The nor’-westerly wind lasted us right across the Bay of Biscay and 
down to the Western Islands, and we were only becali&ed for a day or 
so, with light, variable breezes between the Azores and Madeira, when we 
picked up the nor’-east trades, which rattled us onward past the Canaries 
and Cape Verde; and all went well on board, nothing eventful happening 
until we were close up with the equator, in latitude T N., and longi¬ 
tude about 28® W., when, late in the evening of our thirtieth day out, 
just as the man at the wheel had been relieved, and the port watch, 
under charge of the first-mate, come on duty at “ eight bolls,” I smelt 
something burning in the forepcak. Looking to see what was the 
matter, I noticed a thin column o£ smoke coming up from the small 
hatch under the fo’c’s’le. 

Of course, I wont aft at once and told Mr. Flinders, who would not 
believe me at first; but, one of the othei hands coming up behind us 
and bringing the same report, he was at length induced to descend the 
poop ladder and go forward to see for himself, mutteiing the while, 
though, that it was “ all a pack o’ durned nonsense! ” 

He did not think this long, however, for hardly had he got beyond 
the longboat, when the smoke, which had got much denser while he had 
been wasting time palavering without taking action, blowing into his 
face convinced him that the matter was really serious. • 

All his nonchalance was gone in a moment, as well as his discretion; 
for, without pausing to consider the eflbct that any sudden disclosure of 
the dangei might have on the crow by destroying their coo/noss and 
pluck, he 1 oared out at the jdteh of his voice, as ho banged away wi^h 
ihe heel of his boot on the deck:— 

“ Allhand'ialioyl Tumble upthaar! Tumble up! The ship’s on 
fire in the hold! ” 


CHAPTER VI. 

CAPE HORN WEATHER. 

“ Je-ritsahem!” cxdfi^imod Captain Snaggs, rushing out from the 
cabin in his night-shirt, having just turned in, and not stopping to 
dress, which the fluttering white garment and thin logs showing 
beneath jilainly demonstrated. This I noticed when the mass of heavy 
clouds with which the sky was covered overhead shifted for a moment, 
allowing a stray gleam from the watery moon to light i) the dock, and 
saw the skipper hurrying up to the scone of action, whore he was the 
first to arrive. ** What’s all this dumed muss about? ” 

Jan Steenbock answered him. He had not gone below when his watch 
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was relieved, and being attracted by the row, was now preparing for 
emergencies by rigging a hose on to the head pump, so that this 
could be at once passed down into the hold if necessary—the first- 
mate being too frightened to do an^'thing, even to reply to the captain 
when lie spoke. Indeed, he seemed perfectly paral^'scd with fear. 

“ Dci’e vas shinoke come out \roin ze forepeak,” said the second-mate, 
in his deep guttural tones; “ and I zhiks dere vas one fire in ze holt. 
Mishtcr Vlindcrs vas give de alarm and cal’t all hands.” 

“Guess I liecrd thet; an’, I reckon,Mr. Flinders hod better hevcoined 
an’ told me (juiotly, instead of skearin’ everybody into a blue funk! ” 
snapped out Captain Snaggs, dancing about oh his spindleshank legs 
like a pea on a hot griddle, and dodging the smoke as it "puffed in liis 
face, whil^'peering forward to .see whence it came. “ Hev any of you 
chaps ben down below to prospect whaar the durned thing is ?” 

“It vas in ze fovepoak, capten,” said Jan Steen bock, in response to 
tliis question. “ I vas sec it mysclfs.” 

“ Is the hose ready ? ” 

“ Aye, aye, sir! ” shouted back a score of voices, all hands being now 
on deck and every one forward, save the helmsman and steward, 
the latter, no doubt, snoozing axvay comfortably in his bunk, and not 
troubling himself about the disturbance, thinking, if he thought at all, 
that the call of the first-mate 'was only probably to shorten sail, in 
which case he might just as well remain where he was. “ The liose is 
rigged and the head immp manned, sir.” 

“Then let her rip! ’ shouted the skipper. “ Go it, my hearties, an’ 
flood it out. I’ve hed nary afire aboard my ship afore; an’ 3 don’t 
want to be burnt out now, I reckon, w'itli all them dry goods an’ 
notions below, by thunder! Put your backs into it, yo lubbers, an’ 
let Jier rip, I tell ye ; she’s all oak! ” 

One party of men attended to the pumx>, Jan Steen bock directing 
the end of the liosc down the half-opened hatcli, the lid having been 
partly .slipped off by some one. The captain ranged the rest along 
tlie gaiif^vay, passing the buckets; tliese a couple of others standing 
ill the forechains dipped in the sea, and hauljng "them up, handed 
them full to tliose nearest, the skixiper clutching hold when they 
reacliedjiira, and chucking their contents down boloAv. 

The smoke in a minute or two perceptibly diminished in volume; 
and, lU’escntly, only a tliin spiral wreath faintly stole up, in lieu of tli© 
thick clouds that had j)reviously almost stifled us. 

A wild hurrah of triumph burst from the crew; and tho sccond- 
mato ^vas just about descending into the forepeak, to get nearer the fire 
and see whether it luid been thoroughly put out, when tho entire 
cover of the hatchway was suddenly thrown violently off, and the 
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dripping head and shoulders of a man appearing right under tis very 
nose startled the Bane so much that he almost tumbled backward on 
the deck, although, impassive as usual, he did not utter a cry. 

The captain did though. 

“ By the jumping Jehosophat I ” he yelled out, hopping back precipi¬ 
tately, with his night-shirt streaming out in tho wind, making his 
legs feel rAther chilly, I should think, “ who in thunder’s thaar ? ” 
“Mo,” replied a husky voice, the owner whereof coughed, as if he 
were pretty well suffocated with the smoko and water. “ It’s all right; 
it’s only me.” * 

“Jerusalem! ” ejaculated Cax)tam Snaggs, rather puzzled. “ Who’-s 
* me ’ I’d like*to know, I guess ? ” 

“ Tom Bullover,” answered my friend the carpenter, upw lifting 
himself out of tho forepeak; and then shaking himself like a big 
Newfoundland dog, he scattered a regular shower bath around. 
“ It’s all right below, and there’s no fire there no longer.” 

“ An’ what in the name of thunder vrer ye a-doiii’ on clown tliaar, 
hey ? ” asked the skipper, quite flabbergasted at his unexpected appear¬ 
ance, looking like a veritable imp from the lower regions, all blackened 
and begrimmed, for the moon escaping from tho veil of vapour that 
now nearly csoncealod the entire vault of the heavens just then shone 
down on us again, throwing a sicldy light on the scene. “ How kem 
ye to be down in tho forepoak at all, my joker ? ” 

“ I went down just afore my watch was up to look up a spare old 
tops’l we stowed away there, me and Hiram, tho week afore last, to see 
whether it wouldn’t do in x>lace o’ that main to’gallaiit wS carried 
away yesterday,” replied Tom, rather slieei)islily; “ an’ I s’pose 1 fell 
asleep, for it w^as only the water you kept a-pouiing down as w’oke me 
up, an’ I were most drownded afore I cxjuld reach the ladder an’ catch 
hold of the coamin’ of the hatch to climb uj).” 

“ An’ sarve ye right, too, if wo hod drownded ye, by thunder! ” 
roared Captain Snaggs, thoroughly incensed, “ye clurned addle¬ 
headed lubber! I guess ye bed a lantern writli ye, hey ? ” 

“ Yes,” confessed the delinquent; “ in course I took a I'ght dowrn to 
see what I was a-doin’ of.” 

“*In course’!” repeated the captain, in savage mimicry of Tom’.s 
way of speaking; “an’ yer durned lantern got upsot, or kicked over, 
or Bunthin’, an’ sot fire to the sails ? ” 

“ No, sir, there’s nothing hurt to mention,” replied Tcmi, more coolly; 
“ it was only some old rags and greasy waste that the cook shoved 
down there that caught, which wnre the reason it made such a big 
smoke.” 

The skipper snorted indignantly at this explanation; and then, 
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craning his long neck over the hatch^ he sniffed about, as if trying to 
detect some special smell. ' 

“ Big smoke, hey! ” he cried, as ho stood upright again, and stock 
his list in Tom’s face. “ I guess thet’s jest the ticket, ye thunderin’ 
liar! Ye’ve been shamming Abraham in yer watch, an’ sneaked 
down thaar to hev a pipe on tho sly, when you should hev bin mindin’ 
yer dooty, thot’s what’s the matter, sirree; hut I’ll make you pay for 
it, ye skulkin’ rascallion. I’ll stop ye a month’s wages for the damage 
done t 9 the ship—if not by the lire, by the water W’o’ve hove in to put 
it out, an’ ye ken tote it up, if ye like, yerself! ” 

Captain Snaggs then ordered the second-mate to go down and see if 
all danger were really over, and nothing left smouldering, not trusting 
fo Tom’s assurance to that effect. When Jan Steenbock came up 
again presently with a satisfactory report, the captain, who was now 
shivering wnth the wet and exiDosnro in such a light and airy castume, 
returned back to his cabin to finish his sleep in peace, not, however, 
without giving a rating to Mr. Flinders, for his behaviour, which he 
said was as had as that of the carpenter,* The starboard w^atch were 
then told that they might go below, though it was getting on for mid¬ 
night, when they would havo to turn out again, and keep the dcrik till 
the morning. , 

I don’t know how it was, hut, from that night, everything "went 
WToiig with tho ship. 

Tho very next afternoon a tremendous thunderstorm broke over us, 
and a iijsty blue, zigzagging streak of lightning struck ovir mizzen- 
ro;^ al mast, splintering tho sj^ar and sending the tyc-block down on the 
poop, nearly killing the second-mate. If it had been Mr. Flinders it 
wouldn’t have mattered so much, but Jan Steenbock was a decent 
fellow and a good seamen, being much likedby all hands, barring the 
skipper, who, of course,' disliked him because ho took tho men’s part 
and lot them have easy times of it in Iiis watch. 

This was the beginning of a fourteen days’ spell we had of rolling 
about in tho sweltering calms of the Doldums; and then, when wo at 
last managed to drift across the Line, wo had another fortnight’s stag¬ 
nation before we met the south-east trades, only a couple of degrees or 
so bolotv the equator. By tliis time every man on hoard was heartily 
sick of the ship and tired of his company, for tho eax^tain -was con¬ 
tinually grumbling with the mates and hazing the crew, and the hantls 
as constantly falling out among themselves. Only my two friends, Tom 
Bullover and Hiram, the Yankee sailor, really remained chummy or 
contented out of the whole lot. The rest seemed thoroughly dissatisfied, 
complaining of their grub and everything. Some of them declared, too, 
that the vessel was unlucky and under a curse, saying that they heard 
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strange noises at night in the hold, though I did not think much of 
this, Tom and Hiram between them having nearly succeeded in cha^g 
me out of my belief in having seen Sam Jedfoot’s ghost« 

On getting a fair wind again, the ship,'which had lost almost a lunar 
month through bad weather, and calms and no weather at all, began 
to travel once more southward, steering almost west-sou^-west on the 
port tack; but as we reached down the South American coast-line 
towards Cape Horn, we nearly came to grief on the Abralhos, the Denver 
City just escaping laying her bones there by “ the skin of her teeth,” to 
use Tom Bullover’a expression to me next morning, as I was "serving 
but the coffee—the peril having been met in the middle watch, when I 
was asleep, und knew nothing about it until it was over and we 
were sailing on serenely once more* 

Then, again, off the mouth of the La Plata, when nearly opposite 
Buenos Ayres, although, of course, some five hundred miles or more 
from the land, we suddenly encountered a terrific pampero, as the 
storms of that region are styled; and, if Captain Snaggs hadn't smelt 
this coming in time, we should have been dismasted and probably 
gone to the bottom with all hands. 

As it was, we only managed to furl the upper sails and clew up the 
courses before the wind caught us, heeling the vessel over almost 
broadside on to the sea; and then everything had to be let go hy the 
run, the ship scudding away right before the gale, as if towed by wild 
horses, with the sheets and halliards and everything flying, for at first 
the hail that accompanied the wind heat down on us so fearfully that 
no one was able to face it and go aloft. 

That night, one of the hands who came up to the galley to light his 
pipe, and who had previously spoken of the noises he had noticed, as 
ho said, about the deck during the still hours of the early morning, 
when all sounds seem so much louder than in the daytime, both aboard 
ship and ashore, declared that during the height of the pampero he had 
heard Sam Jedfoot’s voice distinctly singing that old negro ballad of 
which he used to be so fond when in life, chaunting it almost regularly 
every evening on the fo’c’s'le to the accompaniment of his banjo 

*'Ob, do^n in Alabama, *fore I wer sot free, 

1 Inbbed a p’ooty yaller gal, an* t’onght dat she lubbed me I ** 

Of course Hiram Bangs and Tom BuUover, who wore smoking inside 
tjie galley at the time, laughed at the man for his folly; but he persisted 
in his statement, and went away at last quite huffed because they 
would not believe him. 

This was not the end of it all, however, as events will show. 

(To be continued.) . 
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SEVENTEEN YEAES AND FOUE MONTHS A CAPTIVE AMONO 
THE DYAES OF BOBNEO. 


BY JAHBS OBEBMVrOOD. 



1 wait to hear what the Doctor has lo say. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

• 

Tom and I entertain the chief with the game of hot hoiled beane—I turn schoolmaotGr^Oni 
honso on the hill—We enjoy a long spell of good Inch—Jjowering clonds—The details of a 
terrible conspiracy—Broilers ahead 1 

T?OR afi the knowledge, however, the chief and his people were likely to derive os 
to the art of writing by simply watching the passage of our correspondence, 
ih^ might as well have stared at a sound egg in hopes of penetrating the mysteries 
of the growth of the chick within; it happened, therefore, that by the time the 
exchange of bark notes had continued for ten minutes or so the chief began to 
yawn and exhibit signs of impatience, pushing away the last note which was 
submitted to him with a gesture which plainly implied his growing suspicion that 
we were fooling him. * 

To ^ow his suspicion to continue was to let hia favour cool, yet how to reassure 
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Iilm seemed to me the most difficult thing in the world. Suddenly, honuver, my 
good genius put into my head an idea on which 1 resolved to act instantly. First 
warning Tom as to wW I was about to do, I took from my arm one of the six 
gold rings, and, placing it in the hands of Anakraja, made him understand that he 
was to conceal it where he chose, I meanwhile turning away so that I might net 
see, but Tom looking on, and assisting me to discover the whereabouts of the hidden 
ring by means of a few words written on a piece of bark. In fact, it was nothing 
but the old English game of hot boiled beans" simplified by the hunter being 
informed where the game lay. 

Ridiculous as it was, however, it captivated their ignorant minds at once; and 
no sooner had Anakraja explained to the chief tho miiacle I was about to attempt 
than tho old fdlow brightened up wonderfully, as of course did bis court, with tho 
exception of Ana^aja, who was evidently very anxious, and fearful that tliis new 
experiment of his proUg^s would fail, lie, however, took tho ring, while I turned 
my head and covered it entirely with the goat-skm cloak ; hut, to make quite sure, 
by the chiefs direction niy head was further enveloped in a cloth, so that I had 
difficulty in bretilhing. After about a minute tho cloth was removed (though I was 
not allowed to look round towards my confederate), and a slip of bark placed before 
me: on it was scrawled, “ Look under tlie right foot of tho little man with a scar 
on his cheek." Of course I walked straight to the individual indicated, and, 
touching his right log, discovered the ring amidst the wondering ejaculations of all 
present, except Tom, who could not forbear laughing outright, and who audibly 
esqiresBed his conviction that the chief and his party were a set of nincompoops; 
and, indeed, it was ludicrous, though at tlie <3aino time pitiful, to witness thi^ir 
amazement at Uie perfonnance of a feat easy to a baby who only knew its A, I>, C. 
For a moment it seemed a shameful thing to j)ractiso on their ignorance, but there 
instantly ensued the reflection that tho ait of discoursing without tho assistance ot 
those prime organs of understanding, tno tongue and the cars, was^ indeed a 
marvellous business, and one that might very naturally excite surprise among a 
people becoming acquainted with it for the first time. 

Taking the tell-tale bark, the chief scanned it with great earnestness, and then 
calling the little man with the scar forward, took to glancing from his figuie to the 
figures written, evidently supposing that he should fiud some resemblance ; but ho 
presently shook his perplexed head, ejaculating— 

“ It isn’t a bit like him I Where are his hands? where ore his legs? Even 
though he were chopped into the smallest pieces ho would be more like a man 
than this is 1" 

After a little reflection, hqwever, he seemed resolved to put the magic art to a 
severer test. Taking the ring, he went out, accompanied by his councillois and 
Tom Cox, and leaving me in the house in the custody of Anakraja rud some 
others. After awhile the party returned without Tom, but bearing from him a 
written intimation that the ring was concealed in a bag of rice under a mat at tho 
foot of the great post at the end of the village. Tliithcr I immediately turned, 
followed by them all, and, arriving at the post, turned back the mat, plunged my 
hand into the rice-bag, and, withdrawing the ring, handed it to the astonished 
chief. He turned the ring over and ovor with a serious countenance, and it was 
evident that the matter had got fast hold on his mind, and was not likely to fade 
from it with the subsidence of bis astonishment. Ills followers hod. no doubt. 
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expected en afternioon^s entertamment tritK the ** talking bark/* and looked not a 
little astonished when, with the exception of Anakraja, they were all dismissed, 
and while Tom and I were comfortably installed in the house of the chief doctor, 
the.latter and tJie chief retired to consult together. A feast of fowls and goat's 
fle^, with palm wine and tamarinds, was speedily pLaced before us, and ere the 
repast was over there arrived from the “ palace” a present for Tom of cloth and 
gold rings, with the additional present of a handsome kris for myself. A very 
satisfactory evening was that for Tom and me, though, to speak the truth, wo 
regarded our situation from very different points of view, Tom’s practical mind 
ignoringilho romantic, and finding notliing enjoyable in reclining in an outhindiah 
hut surrounded by tlie presents of an outUindish potentate, who, while to the rest 
of the Christian world he was nothing but a pirate and a barbarous cut-throat, to 
us was favourably inclined. Nevertheless, while Tom insisted lhat the chief was a 
rascal whom he should like of all things to knock on the head, and that, rather than 
lay puffing villanoiisly strong tobacco on a Bornean mat, he would be smoking 
Virginian and drinking beer in an honest Stepney tap-room, ho could not but 
admit that the gold arm-rings were wortliy of some consideration, being worth, as 
ho computed, at least ten guineas each. In the midst of our discussion, however, 
a messenger made his appearance and conducted me to the council-house, Tvhero 
the chief and Anakraja awaited mo. 

Our conference was very long, and—on account of our mutual ignorance each 
of the other’s language—very tedious. This, however, was the gist of it. The 
chief, who was a slirewd and sensible man, had at onco been struck with the 
iiiiportaiico of the art I had intro(!iiccd, and was very anxious to be Informed 
whether it wiis in my power to confer it on him, on Anakraja, and on a few 
others, in whose hands the government of Magigdano was, “ so that,” said he, 
“ my words may live after I have uttered them, and ho no longer at the mercy of 
ears whicl»aro wilfully deaf or inclined to treachery.” 

Now here was a proposition! I, the Whitechapel chanty lad, who, on the very 
last occasion of attending school, was whipped for spelling “ worshi];(fur’ with two 
Ts, was suddenly called on to induct the rulers of a nation into the arts of reading 
and writing! However, there was no help for it; had I declared myself incapable, 
I should not have been believed; besides, I could not but be alive to the fact that 
in my attempts to teach them I should myself be gaining knowledge, and, if 
successful, it was impossible to say what amount of advantage I should get out of 
the business. So I boldly replied that it was very possible to impart to persons 
were patient enough the arts which had so astonished them, but that, in the first 
place, it would bo necessary for me to acquire a knBwledge of the Dyak tongue. 
To this the chief at once agreed, and on the spot gave Anakraja instructions to 
afford me^and my companion every facility for learning the rudiments of the Dyak 
language—in fact, intimated that, for the present, he was to devote himself 
entirely to our instruction. 

Matters having artived at this pass, 1 thought it a good tune to push them a 
little further, both for the success of the hare-brained scheme I had embarked on, 
and for the comfort of Tom and myself while it was progressing. I therefore 
informed the chief that quiet would be chiefly essential, and that it was impossible 
to obtain in or near his village; whereupon he graciously replied that I might select 
nny spot 1 chose for a house, and that his ^ves should set about building it at onco. 
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I also inqtdred if he had any paper or pendls in his possession, thinking it likdy 
that, amongst the plunder of ships ^hich, from time to time, had fallen into his 
hands, it was not unlikely that such things might be included. But neither ho nor 
Anakraja understood what I meant, till at last a bright idea seemed to strike the 
doctor, and he hurried off—to return presently, bearing in his hand a sort of short* 
handled birch-broom, covered with what seemed to be freidi whitewash, and placed 
it in my hands with a confidence which betokened his conviction that he had hit on 
the very thing. This implement, however (which I afterwards discovered to be a 
Dyak paint-brush, and used for decorating prahus), I was compelled to return to 
my obliging friend, at the same time intimating that the article I required was of a 
somewhat smaller and more delicate character, whereon the chief beckoned me to 
follow him to his store-house, which, as before mentioned, was at the rear of the 
audience-hall. ^ 

This place, which was of considerable dimemdons, appeared to be treasure-house, 
and armoury, and granary all iu one; for, besides a great quantity of European 
cases, and boxes, and shipping gear, there was a stock of loose rice rising as high as 
the rafters, besides heaps of such vegetables and fruits as might be dried and stored, 
and wliich included yams and pumpkins, and onions and garlic, os well as lemons 
and pomegranates, and the uauka, or jack,’* and the pomplemose—all these fruits 
and vegetables, and very many others, ffourisliing in tiiis delicious climate most 
luxuriantly. About the walls were hung all sorts of arms, and piled against 
several pieces of brass ordnance were ^ot and gunpowder in bags and barrels-* 
the latter branded Dartford,” telling, undoubtedly, of its source. I will not here, 
however, stay to enumerate the contents of the store-house, which the chief invited 
me to inspect with a view to my finding what I wanted. For some time the search 
seemed hopeless; but presently I spied, lying in an out-of-the-way corner, a ship’s 
ledger, with the clasps (which had doubtless formed the inducement to bring it 
ashore) wrenched off; this, however, was of small moment to me. I lyas only too 
thankful to find its pages not more than a quarter covered with writing, leaving 
me a good two hundred leaves, clean and fairly ruled. “I will make shift for a 
pencil after this stroke of fortune,” thought 1; but, at that very moment, niy eyes 
lighted on a cabin-desk, forced and empty, and upside-dowm; but, as thei’b 
happened to be just such a one in Captain Prescot’s cabin, 1 knew that it had 
secret drawers between the real bottom and the false, and thought it likely that 
these same receptacles might have remained undiscovered. 1 gave the bottom of 
the desk a tap with my fist, and, sure enough, my surmise was correct: there were 
two secret drawers, and neither had been opened. 

Seeing that the desk itself had been much knocked about, had lost ite hinges 
and its lock, and was otherwise spoiled, I piade no scruple of giving the bottom a 
vigorous kick, when, to the chiefs wonder and delight, a htter of curious things 
were immediately brought to light and strewn over the floor. It must have been a 
Spanish merchantman that had yielded this article of plunder, for among the things 
that tumbled out were five rolls of Spanish gold pieces, which, being scattered from 
tlieir rotten papers by the fall, the chief hastily scrambled togethei and thrust into 
the folds of his robe. Besides these there was a goodly roll of foreign bank-notes; 
and aa the chief, after glancing at them, threw them away contemptuously, while 
he gave his entire and ddighted attention to a stick of red sealing-wax, 1 thought it 
no sin to clap the notes within the leaves of my ledger, thinking that one day they 
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might he of considerable use to me. There wrae, in a shagreen case, a pair of gold* 
xiinmed spectacles, which, for Eibut Bungat’s amusement, 1 set astride my nose^ jteifd 
caused him to laugh very heartily; then he must needs try them on his nos^ 
they happening to be well adapted to hia failing sight, his delight, as he Ic^lced 
about him and saw things plainer than he had seen them for yearn, was extreme; 
and, indeed, they really* were valuable to him, and would, no doubt, have afforded 
him many an hour’s comfort had he been allowed to keep them; but no sooner 
did his greedy old mother see them, than, although she might as well have worn 
them on the back as the front of her head, for all the assistance they lent to her 
purblind^yea, she insisted on having them, and to the daj' of her death they were 
added to the skull-cap, the false teeth, and her other adornments, and made of her 
such a figure as is never seen in England except it be on the fifth of November. 

However, to return to the contents of the desk. Besides th^gold and tlie notes, 
and the other things already enumerated, there were many papers and documents,, 
the nature of which I did not undcistand, and a set of ivory tablets, and, better 
tluin all, a bundle of quill pens. Ink, as might have been expected, there was 
none; but that I knew was an article for which a substitute might easily enough 
be made in any place where berries grew. So with my ledger and my other 
treasures I walked off contentedly enough, leaving the old chief busily kicking at 
the bottoms of European sea-chests and x)ac!iing-ciises, in hopes of finding them 
false and the depositories of further wealth. 

Oui’ first business was to fix on a convenient site for a house, and then to set 
about building it. The first was a matter easily decided, for about a hundred yards 
from the beach there was a gently rising hill of considerable elevation, and delight¬ 
fully covered with verdure. This spot, both Tom and I agreed, was all that could 
1)6 desired as the site of our abode, affording as it did both retirement and a fair 
look-out over that vast and trackless road by which alone we could ever hopo to 
escape; for, after all, to escape, was our foremost desire, and, could wo have spied a 
ship of any sort within swimming distance, we would cheerfully have turned our 
backs on Magindano and the fair prospect it offered, and, leaving our rings, and our 
necklaces, and our raiment of costly fur, and every other present we had received 
on the shore, swum naked away. 

Not that we were for tire j^resent at all depressed because no ship came to 
> ‘;lieve us. We had suddenly grown to be individuals of importance, honoured by 
the chief, and with the services of his slaves at our command. We resolved that 
JUT house should be after the English pattern—that is, as far as our ingenuity would 
serve. On the summit of the hill we planned the building, and round about it, 
stretching about forty yards either way, *ve had the ground cleared and fenced, and 
an outhouse built for our poultry, and an inclosure for our goats and bullocks, and 
a sty for bur hogs; for Ribut Bungat was kind enough to give us permission to select 
such poultry and animals as we might desire from his own stock, which, by-the-bye, 
in reality meant the entire produce of the island. We should have liked to have 
added a ^;orse, or it least an ass or a mule, to our establishment, but such animals 
are unknown in this region, as is Likewise the dog. This latter fact rather alarmed 
us whea liAt we were infewrmed of it, as, from the little we had seen of the 
gloomy woods, we imagined that they must be inhabited by lions and bears, md 
that, without the naming voice of a dog, we ^ould some night be attacked by a 
troojp of ferocious animals, who at the least would devastate our goat-pens and 
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fngsluis, even if they failed to penetrate to our house and devour us also; but to 
our satisfaction we were, 'v^ith truth, informed that neither the lion nor the tiger, 
nor, indeed, any of the larger breed of the feline species, were known at Idagindano. 
Neither could we hear that a wolf, or a bear, or a fox had ever been seen on the 
island. In the forests are found the rhinoceros, or bodok,^* as these people call 
him, and the stag and the buffalo, also such small deer" as tho rabbit, and the 
mouse, and the rat. Nor must I forget to montion the orang-outang, the “wild 
man of the woods indeed, it would be uncivil not to make mention of a beast 
who, on our first attempts at settlement, treated us with marked attention, rooting 
up our fences, and devastating our sprouting crops of beans, and c^:cumbers, 
and strangling our fowls, seemingly for the mere pleasiuro of tho performance. 
Nor should I forget the host of little monkeys, some of them no bigger than a 
squirrel, who, froiii the very commencement, paid not the least respect to the 
fences and our other devices for privacy, but came in and took up their abode's 
above our very doorway; indeed, it was not till we had trained a biggibh ling- 
tailed fellow to the duties of watchman, and taught him how to handle a stick, tliat 
we could keep them out of tlie 2 )arlour. 

During tho progress of our house scarcely a day passed but we were honoured 
by a visit from tho chief and Anakraja, as well as others of the chiefs councillors; 
and on no occasion, from diiving tho foundation-piles to the elevation of the 
chimney-pot, did they go away without beiug much edified and astonished. And 
not without good reason; as, for in&iance, never before bad they seen sueJi a 
necessary ingredient in tho construction of a house as sawn i)lanks, nor wtis it likdy 
that they should, considering that they were ignorant of such a tool as a saw. 
Hero occurred Toni’s chance to a'^tonish them ; and, though J inucli douH if bis 
talent as a saw-cuttor would have gained him credit in Sheflield, the specimens of 
that implement—^both cross-cut and single-bamllcd—^were here regarded as miracka 
of perfection. It ■was with those sawn lioards that the walls of our bouse were 
composed, being ovcrlapijed and p('ggc<l (we bad no nails) to the corner-jjo'bls. As 
for the roof, as we could obtain no substitute for tiles, wc were obliged to call in 
the native thatchcr, who, to do liim justice, did his woik in a stylo tliat in its way 
was vciy superior to ours. We had a door hung with hinges (another wrinkle for 
the Bornean architect), and secured with a latch, and in the door was a sliding 
shutter to admit or shut out the light just as wc incased, while round tho walls wcie 
bored holes, which, together with tlic chimney-space, afforded us ventilation. Then 
recollecting the prahu-painting implement Anakraja had previously sliown mo, 1 
made inquiries for it as well as for some paint. 

They know but two coloulk of paint in this country, red and white, rr, as tlicy 
say, “ hot” and “ coldand I may as well here state tliat tlicso colours ai’o not 
used promiscuously or according to fancy, as colours arc among us. feed with 
the Dyak is symbolic of war and bloodshed, and white of peace. T’heir war-prahus 
are “ hot’l*—red-hot, in fact, for they arc painted entirely of the fiery colour; and, 
shoukt war threaten, the council-liall in which tho warriors meet to discuss tho 
imminent business would be daubed red from fioor to ceiling; and should peace be 
restored it is no hard tatis: to obliterate the sanguinary symbol, as the colours, white 
as 2 yell as red, arc prepared in water—^the former being made of sea-shells manu¬ 
factured into lime, and the latter by crushing the seed-pods of a certain plant. 

Ours, however, was to be a house of peace, and so the whitewash was biought 
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imd applied plentifully rntbin and without, .^ving the whole place a IbeautifuUy 
cool and cleanly appearance. Our hoi^ forniture was neither degant nor dabo- 
rate, but it Suited our purpose; we had a"^ large table and a couple of three-legged 
stools, and a coiii)le of long forms for the use of company, should tliey prefer 
sitting in Christian fadiion instead of squatting down on a mat. Up-stairs wore 
our two bedrooms, and, having no fancy for bedsteads, we dung to the cross-' 
beams, by means of ropes of twisted bark, hammocks of stout native doth-; and 
two wide bags of the same, stuffed full with soft grass, made us decent beds. 

When our house was quite finished the chief brought his mother to see it, and 
the novdty of the whole concern so enraptured the old vroman that, as I was ^raid 
would bo flic case, she wanted to take up her abode in it, and, knowing her son’s 
disposition to oblige her in everything, I thought he would consent. One would 
have thought that he Avould have been glad to have got rid of <the mercenary old 
creature, but filial affection is very remarkable (imong those barbarians: I have 
known a married man of forty or more reduced by his grief for his mother’s death 
to a bod of long sickness. In the present case this peculiar Dyak characteristic 
. luckily suited us, for Bibut Bungat, while he bemoaned his pain at disobeying liis 
I)arent, implored her not to think of living apart from lihn, and compromised the 
matter by engaging to escort her to the coveted abode just as often os she chose 
to visit it. With tins she was forced to be content, and at last was got away with 
no more serious loss to us than both our three-legged stools, to which she took a 
fiuicy, and had conveyed to her abode in the village. 

And now commenced the happiest time it was ever my lot to experience. My 
wounds were so completely healed that I had forgotten all about them, Jis would * 
have been the case with Tom only that he was afllictcil with dciifncss on the side 
from which his ear W4is missing. Wo were as well clothed as any grandee in the 
land, and as well fed, and, according to our vray of tfiinking, better housed. Every 
morning wg were 'waited on by two slaves from the village, who brought us a 
plentiful supply of fresh water, and took our orders for anything else we might 
require. We rose generally a little after sunrise, and, strolling down to the beach, 
took a bathe, or, loosening a couple of sampans from their moorings under the 
prahu slied, went a paddling race for half a mile or so; and though wc at first got 
more exercise for our lungs than for our mnscles out Of the amusement, by reason 
of our laugliter each at the other’s bungling attempts to hiindlc the paddles, after a 
few lessons we could manage tliem deftly enough. After our row or swim wo 
would return to our little house on the hill, and set 4ilx)ut getting breakfasts 
adapting its ingredients to our appetites. One morning we would bake a sago 
cake, grill a couple of young cliickens, and draw a quart or so of rich milk from 
our sleek little cow; or we would clap a joint of a fine young porker into our oven 
(Tom contrived a caihtal oven), and tliat, with a custard of rice and cream and 
eggs, and a bowl of palm wme, furnished just such a meal as a couple of hungry 
and hearty young fellows could do justice to. Then, and before the sun grqw too 
hot, wo would attend to our gardening and farming operations—Tom taking to the 
latter, and I to the former. 0ur garden was of the useful rather than of the orna¬ 
mental sort, and, while it contained no flowers, yielded us a very plentiful supply 
of cucumbers, and pumpkins, and onions, as well ns a very sweet but coarse sort of 
greens resembling sea-kala Not, be it understood, that there is a dearth of flowein 
at Magindano; on the contrary, wherever you walk the woods are aU aglow with 
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them, from the little vivid crimson flowers no bigger than the English forget-me* 
not to the gigantic and gorgeous pitcher-plant, which 1 riiall presently have an 
opportunity of describing. It is on account, I suppose, of so many magnificent 
flowers grooving in a wild condition that the Dyaks of these parts never think of 
cultivating them; indeed, the island is nothing but a vast garden from one end to 
the other. 

Our gardening and farming completed, it was time for Anakraja to make his 
appearance, when we would hold ‘‘ schoor’ for two or three hours; that is, Anak¬ 
raja and I would hold school while Tom laid on liis back and smoked his pipe, till, 
wearied with wliat he disrespectfully called the doctor's gibberish, he turned over 
on his mat and went to sleep. Indeed, all poor Tom ever learnt of ^ho Dyak 
tongue was not much, and that at second hand from me. For my part, however, I 
gave the subject my best attention, so tliat within three months of the commence¬ 
ment I could hold easy conversations with my tutor, while he, being even more 
assiduous than myself, had Iciirnt to spell and write such easy sentciiccs as, “ Come 
and eat with me to-day,” and “ At time of high sun I will come to the house up 
hill.” Very proud of the acliicvemont ho was, too, and a very severe time his man 
had of it bringing “ notes” from the village to “the house up hill” from morning 
till night. Indeed, at such a furious rate did he take to letter-writing, and such a 
great sprawling hand did he write, that, had 1 tdbwcd him to draw freely on my 
limited stock of writing-paper, he would have consumed it in loss than a fortnight, 
Bo after the first few days 1 suggested that he should make do with bark instead, 
using a quUl pen and some of the white limc-wasli as ink. 

It Avas not, hoAvever, till 1 began to teach Ribut Bungat that the business began to 
be really lucrative. The old chief was not apt at learning, and the task of teaehing 
him involved twice the patience, and at least three times the writing-paper, coinparcd 
with that expended over Anakraja; but when he had mastered only as much of the 
art of Avriting as enabled him to play the game of “ hot boiled beans,” introduced 
by me, his delight was unbounded; and I never went to his liouso but i caino 
away with a present cither of cloth or gold rings; and on one occasion he presented 
me with a great yellow diamond from the island of Landa, of the value of 
which I had no idea till, many a year afterwards, it Avas submitted to a diamond- 
merchant in Bishopsgato. 

Ribut Bungat Avas now never contented unless I was with him, except Avhen ho 
accompanied his fleet on piratical excursions, Avhen I was irivfiriably “ advised” to keep 
within doors, or, at all events, not to stroll away from the foot of the hill atop of 
which our house was built. Nor were we-at all likely to forgot the said “advice,” 
for if OA'cr we attempted, while the chief was absent, to set out on a lougish walk, 
or to take a boat for a row, wc were sure to encounter some “ head man” or other 
who would politely intimate the propriety of our turning back—^if from the woods, 
because of a vicious rhinoceros, or because of head-hunters of a distant tribe who 
were Imown to be prowling there; if from sea, because of an approaching storm, 
because of sharks—any excuse, in fact, to induce us to refrain from a journey. 
Thus we were never so unhappy as when the chief was away, because it was at 
those timoB that the fact of our being prisoners Avas made so manifest. The 
saddening reflection was not, however, without its consolation: since the chief was 
60 ^ careful of us, and so alert that wc did not escape, it was certain that riierc existed 
a means of escaping, if wc could only find it out! It was I who urged this argu«* 
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ment, and afterwards I was veiy sorry for it; for from that very momcmt xny 
companicm (who, though he did not come in for so many presents as did I, went 
eqnBl shares in all that I received), who every day was growing more and 
more discontented^ talked of scarcely anything e^, and made many suggestions 
towards its consummation, which, k they^hod only been attempted, must have 
resulted in nothing but ruin. 

One of Tom’s forembst reasons for discontent was, that while the chief was at 
homo I was so constantly at the village, leaving him alone on the hill; and, 
flattering to my vanity as this marked inclination for my society on the part of Kibut 
Bungat may have been, it not altogether tended to my comfort. For hours I was 
closeted '^ith the chief privately; 1 ate and smoked with him, and was present at 
his councils. Of course there really was nothing in all this. True, I had been 
able to serve Ribut Bungat in various petty matters, but all of th^m strictly applying 
to domestic economy, and none to political; indeed, it was impossible for me to make 
a single suggestion concerning the government of his territory, being ignorant of 
the commonest matter pertaining thereto. But the wiseacres about the chief chose 
to think differently; in their ignorance and superstition they attributed all the 
chief's vagaries to the influence of my talking paperand, though I believe that 
Ribut Bungat was now not a bit more wilful or obsti nate than ever, they thought that 
he was, and argued against and combated his simplest decisions in away that modo 
him furious as well as obstinate, and brought against them in reality what they 
before only suspected they Laboured under—^the chiefs mistrust. And the laoro 
uneasy the old fellow was made the more he resorted to my company—purely for 
the sake of pastime, without doubt. That, however, was not their version of the 
matter; the unwelcome change was entirely laid at my door, and, though they affected 
to treat mo with extreme civility, their envy and jealousy were too apparent to be 
mistaken. Nay, from what afterwards came to mj' knowledge, I suspect that we 
should, abgut this time, have been kidnapped and drowned, or secretly put to death 
in some other way, wore it not for fear of the wonderful “ talking paper,” which 
might teU talcs and make known the assassin. 

So things continued for something more than a year, at the end of which time 
I stood higher than ever in tlie chief’s esteem, as did Tom, who, though his dis¬ 
content had not at all abated, had contrived, by the introduction of a few common 
English appliances in iron in boat-building, to win for Iximsclf the distinguished post 
of head ship-builder. I question, however, if he would so well have succeeded had 
it not been for our old friend Anakraja, "who of late had displayed towards Tom^ 
well as myself the most unbounded friendship, which was the more remarkable as 
Tom’s bluntncBS of speech and manner rather increased than softened with bis 
pro^rity, and never on any occasion did I know him even to assume on ordinary 
friendlinq^ towards Anakraja, let alone to court his patronage. Nevertheless, for 
the past few weeks ho had given to Tom more of his company than to me, and it 
was no uncommon thing for me, on my return from a visit to our bouse on the 
hill, to find Tom and Anakraja in very close confabulation, 

“ What have you been talking about, Tom?” I would ask. 

“ Oh, the prahus and that sort of thing,” he would answer; but there was an 
end to his rqK)it, and ho seemed much relieved when 1 pursued my inquiries no 
further. • 

One evening, however, as Tom and 1 sat in our garden, refreshing ouxselves 
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after tho labotirs of the day with a pipe and a calabadh of wine, Tom, after a 
deal of HdgctiDg and uneasiness, broke out at last with the foUowing astounding 
question:— 

“ lieu, my lad! how would you relish being Governor of Magindano?” 

“ Nay,” replied I, laughing, “ if we are to pass an hour in oastle-building, let it 
be of the right sort. 1 would rather be King of England a hundred times. Ah, 

Tom I if I was King of England, and you- 

“Nonsense,” interrupted Tom Cox impatiently; “you are so full of your 
romantic notions that there isn’t a serious matter-of-fact idea in you, I believe,” 

“ Why, it was you who started the castle-building, Tom; did you not oak mo 
how I should like to bo Chief of hlagindano?” 

“Tliat I did,” replied he, laying down his pipe and sinking his voice to a 
whisper; “ and what’s more, Reuben, I meant what I said.” 

“ Very well, then,” said I, “ here’s my answer, as sober and serious as a monk, 
since it is your humour:—should hke it very much indeed,” 

Or,” continued he, “ would you rather bail away to England with enough of 
gold and diamonds to make you a rich man for tlio rest of your life?” 

He continued to talk in such an anxious and serious tone that I began to suspect 
tliat he had been working in the sun without his palm-leaf cap. Anyhow I thought 
it best to humour him, so I answered— 

“ Well, I think that, of the two offers, Tom, I should accept tlic chieftainship, 
ITiis is a wondci fully rich island. Any fellow with English \\ its who held the 
reins here might make a very pretty thing of it.” 

“ One prize or the other would be worth rinnlng a considerablo risk for; di ? 
don’t you think so, Reuben ?” 

“Any ride almost,” replied I; “that is, any risk that endangered only a 
fellow’s lile. There are things, you know, Tom, that neitlier you nor I would 
venture for the greatest kingdom in the world.” 

“ I’d like to know what they are!” observed Tom grimly. 

“ Well, there’s a longish string of them, Tom; here’s one, anyhow—^murder 
I saw that Tom winced at this; and, inasmuch os it sliowod that he was in 
his senses, 1 grew more alarmed, cspeciaily as ho maintained his earnest demeanour 
and his low, whispering tone. Singularly enough, too—^though why 1 can’t say— 
while 1 could not but think that something was amiss, it likewise flashed to iny 
mind, “ Analtraja is at the bottom of this business 1” 

u IVby, yes,” observed Tom Cox^ after a moment’s uncomfortable hesitation, 
“ murder is a thing I should be as loath to dabble in as yourself, my lad. I don’t 
think I could be brought to kill a fellow-creature—a fellow Christian creature, you 
understand, Reu—^for all the jewels in the Tower. But killing aint always murder. 
It aint murder to knock a dog on the head—^no, nor a bloodthirsty pii;gLtical old 
Dyak either. Tlicre, now you’ve got my opinion flat.” 

But I could plainly see it was not ordy Tom’s opinion that I had been put into 
possession of, but also of the clue to Hie secret tliat he was haibouring—that he was 
ashamed of, 1 am glad to add, for as he spoke he got up, and, walking away, stood 
leaning over the fence that encircled our little estate. 1 followed him quietly, and 
presently was by his side, leaning over the fence too, 

“ Go on, Tom,” said I; “ it’s plain enough you’ve got a cat in your bag, and 
maybe, from the small bit you’ve shown of her, 1 don’t much like her colour. But 
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let her oi\t, Tom; perhaps 1 shall like her better vhcu I see her fairly oo 
her legs.” 

AVell, it's no cat of mine, Rea, I assure you,” retained he, half laughing. 

You ought to take kindly to it, as it belongs to a friend of yours.** 

“ To Anokraja?” said I. 

“ A good guess,” replied Tom. And now just listen to me patiently for a few 
moments.” 

Then, still maintaining his cautious whisper, he rcvoalod to me the particulars 
of about as diabolical a plot as could well be conceived, hvea by an unscrupulous 
savage such as Anakraja was, for, as I suspected, this latter worthy it was who 
had concoc^ it. With praiseworthy delicacy, Tom Cox approached the main of the 
plot with some rductanco, justifying and excusing him^ in a rigmarollsh way. 
This, however, was the gist of the business:—^In throe days Ribut Bungat would set 
out with a fleet of five wax-prahus, in search of such game as fortune mi^t send him. 
As usual, ho would take with him his best fighting men, his most faithful adherents, 
08 well as the greater part of his rowing slaves, who, it was known, were much 
attached to him, and woiild fight for him to death. Tom, as inspector of diips, was 
to be prime mover in the dovilidi tragedy that was to ensue within ten hours of 
the fleet leaving port. A plank in the undermost side of each prahu was to be 
partly removed, and the hole to be neatly plastered over with a gluo-liko substance 
which Anakraja knew of, and which, though soluble, was very tenacious, and 
would resist the action of the water for several hours. Tlie chief and his adherents 
thus disposed of, Tom and I were to be placed in his stead at the head of affairs, 
with Anakraja foi our chief councillor and guide, and with such other men to fill the 
higlier oilices of the State os Anakraja might plcaso to nominate; or, if Tom and 1 
prcfeired it, Anakraja would take the reins, and, rewarding us with a sliipload of 
wealth from the chiefs treasure-house, lend us a vessel and crew to carry us to 
Shanghai, whence we could proceed to England at our convf nicucc. 

“ There 3 wu are, my lad,” said Tom, as he completed his precious revelation; 
“ now the cat is out entirely. What do you think of her?” 

“ Answer me one question, Tom,” said I: “ did Anakraja tell you to lay all 
this before me?*’ 

“No, indeed,” rejdiod Tom hurriedly; “I wasn’t to breathe a worrl about it 
‘ till it was all over. ‘ Don’t tell a word of this to Orang Kcii’ ” (w 1 was called), “ said 
he, * for he is such a timid fellow he would be sure to confess to Ribut Bungat, and 
spoil us all,’ But I knew different, of course. I said to mysdf, ‘ This scheme is a 
biggibh lotul for one man to carry; 1 will tell Reuben, and chance it. He won’t 
breathe a word about it, I am sure.* ’* 

Just as 1 was about to tell Tom how mistaken he was in supposbig that I would 
take a sliare in such a cruol and treacherous business as that he had propounded, I 
happimcd tef look down tlic hill, and there saw Anakraja hurrying up and towards 
us with unusual haste; so 1 resolved to hold my tongue till 1 had heard what the 
doctor might have to say. 


(To be conUnuedt) 





THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 

BY EDWIN F. ROBEBTS. 

CHAPTER XIIL 

ADMIRAL DRASE AND HIS DOINQB. 


D rake, sailing afresh with as little delay 
as possible, soon passed through the | 
Straits of Magellan, an^ at length felt the 
gratification of being the first Englishman 
who ever possessed sufficient hardihood to 
venture an English ship in the South Sea. 
Ills passage was remarkable for its quick¬ 
ness-occupying twelve to fifteen days at 
the utmost; and during it he became sepa¬ 
rated from his squadron, and did not rejoin 
his associates in the whole interval between 
bis circumnavigation of the globe and voyage 
home. 

In his one little ship, then, of but one 
hundred tons burden, ho pursued his lonely 
voyage bravely. The desire within him 
grow the stronger, in spite of all the pro¬ 
digious difficulties besetting him, to succeed 
alone in putting a “ girdle round the world 
and with this onthralling object in view he 
neglected no opportunity of wreaking his 
quenchless thirst for revenge upon the 
Spaniards. Ho coasted Chili, Peru, and tho 
less gold-bearing shores of Northern America, 
as far as tho latitude of 48 deg., his object 
all the while being to find a passage back 
into the Atlantic. Finding himself naturally 
defeated in this, he continued his course still 
westward, having succeeded in making 
descents and raids upon all Spanish vessels 
that came in his way; and the Golden Hind, | 
although leaky, storm-beaten, and battered 
battle as she had been, was still loaded to | 
tho hatches with Spanish plunder, with in- j 
gots, doubloons, dollars, and “pieces of eight ” i 
On the coast of California, or “ New Albion,” | 
as Drake called it, ho spent six-and-thirty 
days, chiefly for the necessary repairs of the 
ship; and tho chronicles of his “Famous 
Voyage” give us an interesting insight into 
tho barbarisms of his savage and uncivilised 
though kindly entertainers. In the month 
November—and the month is of littlo 
'luonco as regards any significance of| 
^season made the Moluccas, and, coasting, 
^ ^arda Tidoro, ho turned his prowl 


towards Temato (otherwise ** Terrenate”), 
whore a Portuguese viceroy, noisy ceremo¬ 
nials, Drake's “groat guns,” “ clashing cym¬ 
bals,” “ dirks,” “ frameworks of mats,” 
“ perfumes,” fowls, rice, sugar, frigo (sago), 
form important items in the biU of faro given 
in the “ Famous Voyoge.” 

The Golden Hind loft tho Moluccas, and 
encountered much danger among tho Celebes, 
where the pious thankfulness of the seamen 
of that great “Occidental Star,” Queen 
Elizabeth, was put to the proof, and rot- 
found wanting. Only, when tho Golden 
Hind was rolling with a doubtful water¬ 
line, not a ducat did the “ religious” rovers 
fling overboard to lighten her. They hove 
overboard all their dock-hamper freely 
enough; but thoir ballast, consisting of 
bullion, they did well and wisely in not 
touching—and who shall blamo them ? For 
“ what went they out for to soo,” if not to 
seek for treasure? Did they start from 
England in order to behold savago kings 
clothed in lino raiment-—calico of the best 
Calicut manufacture; chiefs illustrating tho 
uses of tho palm-tree, and dusky beauties 
of lofty lincago tho utilities of the fig loaf 
found in Eden when the world rejoiced in 
its innocence, and tho Useful gave place to 
tho Beautiful, and much inconvenience re¬ 
sulted therefrom ? Still sailing on and on, 
wo hear that they now came to “ Barataiie” 
(which is not to bo confounded with Sancho 
Fanza’s “ Borataria”), and here they found 
that tho Javans, or Japanese, coiTidcook rice 
to perfection, and also rip thomsclvos up, or 
any one olse that came in their way. Our Eliza¬ 
bethan sailors lived freely, atoc'boked “dog,” 
and then, sailing away gaily enough, came 
to Sierra Leone^ or the Lioa Mountain, on 
the African coast, and there found “ oysters 
growing on trees;” the said oysters, like many 
other parasites, “ suffering no bud to grow.” 
After thus going round the world in his littlo 
craft, Drake, on the 26th of September, 1580, 
without touching at any other land, sailed 
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excitingly enough into Plymouth Harbour^ 
his voyage haying lasted two years and ten 
months. 

The fame of the gifted navigator’s safe 
return->tbe rumour of his wonderful adven- 
turos—the envy created by his groat prizes 
•^and the successful termination of a voyage 
litherto unexampled—spread like wildfire 
throughout the kingdom, and took all the 
proportions of a great national event. The 
bravery of his crow—the wondrous nature 
of his exploits—the marvels worked by that 
little Golden llind against the huge ** amirals" 
of Spain—brought the courtier, the poet, and 
the chronicler into play; and the meanest 
seaman of his crew became a personage of 
importance, and swaggered up and down the 
“ Hoe” of Plymouth, There is no doubt but 
that his hardy sea-dogs spun tough yarns 
of their perils and escapes, the boarding of 
Spanibh Dons, storming Spanish forts, their 
wild romance of Indian savages, their revels 
among tho dusky beauties of Hispaniola 
and on tho island; consequently there is not 
much doubt that tho organs of amazement 
and wonder on the part of the listcn^TS hod 
of a verity sulliciont to give them occupa¬ 
tion, and their credulity enough to afford a 
laigo digcbtion. Each jolly tar became tho 
centre of an admiring circle, and for tho 
^timo being Drake was, without question, tho 
** foremost mam” of the day. 

Drake's reception at court, whither ho 
hastened without loss of time, was of the 
most gracious kind imaginable. Elizabeth 
hharod in the glory which, without question, 
^ was tho ahlo seaman’s right. In his tight 
littlo vessel he had sailed round tho world, 
and whipped the Spaniards; and the bullion 
and tho jewels forming part of his spoil, and 
skilfully diaftcd out os tho queen's share, 
gave that royal virgin no small satisfaction; 
00 much so, in fact, that, on the 4th of April, 
1581, Elizabeth went in state hy barge to 
Doptford, whgro the Golden Hind lay, and 
dined in a mouldy littlo cabin, no bigger 
than tho locker of an American ** liner.” 
She drank Drake's health right jovially, did 
Queen Bess, and post-prandially, when quaff¬ 
ing tho mariner’s well-seasoned wine, dubbed 
) him knight in right royal fashion, saying— 
and she could at times speak to the point— 
** that his actions did him more honour than 
the title which she conferred”—a pretty 


cdmpliment warming the sailor’s heart, and 
in the truthfolucss of which both heartily 
concurred. 

The honours thus piled upon the shoulders 
of the master were else to bo shared by tho 
ship, which was ordered to bo prosorvod as a 
symbol of national glory and as an olilgy 
reminding whosoever looked upon it of the 
distinguished merits of the commander, and 
of her Majesty's grace. Even when the little 
hulk would no longer cling together, a chair 
was fashioned out of one of its ancient planks, 
and the handsome relic presented to the 
University of Oxford—^with what apposition 
or consistency it is perhaps difiBcult to know. 
Even Cowley, the finest specimen of all who 
wore learned, quaint, replete wuth “conceitai,” 
learning, and ’^enphnism*’ in their writings, 
cannot help being struck by the amount of 
daring, strong-heartedness, and indomitable 
“ pluck” with which the littlo Golden Hind 
was carried so saccossially across so many 
leagues of ocean, and made to face fire and 
shot, when death in the shape of Spanish 
bullets and Castilian shot offered itself to 
thorn, and all vainly enough. This poet has 
a wonderfully expressive Latin epigram on 
Drake and the Golden Hind to this effect 

“ Tho stars above will make thco known, 

If man wcfio bilent here; 

The Hun nimeeh cannot foiget 
JIi8 fdlouhirav Ue) 

The last lino appears noble almost beyond 
conception, though the words cannot bo said 
to reach furtlier than a “ conceit^'' but it is 
a conceit” which only a scholar and a poet 
could have Bccomplished. Drake was resting 
upon his laurels just now, and only for a 
brief time. The Queen treated tho grum¬ 
bling of the Spaniards with scorn, for wore 
not some of the jewels, the gems, the bullion 
—in fact, the lion’s share of tho profits —if 
her own possession? She denied in her 
vigorous maniMr **that by the Bishop of 
Rome’s donation, or any other rights the 
Spaniards were entitled to debar the sub¬ 
jects of other princes from these new eoun- 
tries, the gift of what is another’s constituting 
no valid right; that touching here and tHore, 
and naming a river or cape, could not give a 
proprietary title, ner hinder other nations 
from trading or colonising in those parts 
where the Spaniards had not planted settle-^ 
monts.” The reader will not foil to see that 
there is on amount of special pleading, as 
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woll 08 of audoefty and defiance, in Hbk Drake made capital ont of hifl; bet the 
defence, which is thoroughly expressed and Spanlarda were pre-eminontly braggarts, 
lUostrated In the French phrase, “ cruel beyond the refinomonta of earagery, 
s'ezcttse 8*accirs6.*' However, Bess ** cared insolent in conquest, and pitiless in victory; 
nothing for these things,” and Drake stood so we may feel perfectly satisfied to know 
high among his compeers, and only now that they wero not likoly to find their recent 
busied himself with fresh projects, his hato warnings” grow cool for wont of following 
against the Spaniards being as unquelled up. Spain herself being pushed to tho wall, 
as ever; but sometimes it's worth while and there battered and beaten with fittle 
bsSng wiongad, and trading tg> 0 K an ivjw^ tondomosa or small rogaid to hor foelmga, 



Sir Philip Sidney, tho "Mirror of Ohivaliy." 


finding remonstrance and representation root his death. Meantime Dnko was ga- 
of alleged wrongs to be of little avail, thoringhimself—and forces—together for the 
began about this time to make proparations work. IIo had a ficot numbering twenty* 
for that famous and gigantic effort which fivo sail—more cwck-boate — two being 
was to result in tho sailing of tho Armada. ** queen's ships.” Ho had over ten thou- 
Drake had already entered into an arrange- sand seamen and soldiere, and he had tho 
mont with tho gallant young hero, Sir Philip pick for officers of the fi lObt seamen of that 
Sidney, to commence and force hostilities age of thorough sailors. For first officer he 
on Spain. This, however, was in part aban- bad Christopher Carlile; for vico-admira^ 
draed at the queen's command, she wanting brave Martin Frobisher; for lofty subaltcnis ' 
Sir Philip to serve in the Low Countries, he had Francis Knowles, or KnoUys, and 
where, on tho glorious field of Zutphen, he “other officers of colehritar,” 
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Setting silil for the coast of and 

being pnzslod for tbo moment on ^hat plea 
he should begm bis quarrel, except on that 
t through which a certain person cherished 
a cynical dislike to^ one ^'Doctor FelV* 
Drake demanded the terms of an embargo 
laid on the goods of some English merchants, 
and was answered so temperately that ho 
gave his point up in disgust, and, cruising 
fiom St. Sebastian to •Vigo, took some small 
“ tenders,” for he hated to be idle. 

Next, at the Capo do Voids Drake landed 
a thousand men, and took St. Jago, not one 
opposing him in the way; and the plunder 
taken would have stocked a toy-shop, but 
‘ was nothing to men who had ransacked 
I'lato fleets. The Portagnose, it must be 
rcinarUod, blood no higher in tho estimation 
I of 1 lio “ mariners of tho long voyago'* than 
tfte Spaniards. Tbo Spaniards had carried 
the Inquisition to Mexico and the Brazils, 
and the Portuguese had artistically tortured 
at G ni all the ** heretics” they could find. 
Xow, as this deserved reprisal, Drake took 
St. I’omingo, and nothing more ensued except 
tho burning of tho town, and a general smash 
of most things that happened to bo in the 
way—for Jack enjoys a shindy in a china- 
bliop as well as over a bull in Britain. For 
although, as a gra\ ^ chronicle informs os, the 
“En^dish re-embarkod in good order, and 
stood for tho \VBst Indies,” they loft a largo 
score for wilful damage behind them, which 
was 10 bo made up by those whom it most 
.concerned. A horrible story, however, of 
Portuguoso cruelty, which could not be 
exceeded in its atrocity on tho Ashanteo 
' coa^it—cannibalism included—is told ° as a 
palliation of Drake's visitation.” The 
errpso of an English boy, “tom, disfigured, 
and dismembered,” was found, which movod 
Drake’s me” to a justifiable fury. They had 
(tho Capo Vordians) committed murder on 
a “flag of truce”—or its bearer—murdered 
tho whole cre'iy of a Bristol trader, com¬ 
manded by Captain Hawkins. It was five 
years before, it is true; but Nemesis never j 
sleeps, and, whoever be her agents, she has 
agents, and whether soU-eleoted or not, mat¬ 
ters but little in the logic of final causes. 

) Arrived at the West Indies, where Drake 
lost about three hundred of his men by the 
“ black vomit,” the fame of the wealth of 
St. DotQingo attracted his attention, and a 


plan of attack was decided upon* Tho 
plague of the accursed climate had dooi- 
mated his men. It was only fair that ho 
should decimate the ducats and dollars of 
those who—well—who had induced him to 
bring his bold lads out there; and the plan 
was put into execution. The plan was one 
of Drake's own for simplicity in construction, 
and met with its usual success. A party 
attacked the town from the landward, 
while, tho ships did fhe like, duty from the 
sea. On New Year's Day the ^ore boats 
landed tho men ten miles away from tho 
city, and these, being a^ain divided, at¬ 
tacked opposite ^atoB, and carried them 
with a rush. To avoid tho guns of the 
castle—to avoid, in fact, all chancoa of the 
Spaniards rocovefring from tho first shock of 
surprise and terror—by their commanders 
instructions, tho English divisions mot in 
tho market-place, carrying all before them 
in the furious and resistless poll-moll which 
was tho eonsoquonco of tho plan. In the 
morkot-ploco they made a stand, os bein^ 
their centre, trhile tho Spaniards the next 
night, after ah unavailing attempt to drive 
tho invaders forth, quitted the castle, and 
passed in tholr boats to tho other sldo of 
tho harbour. Drake now planted the aban¬ 
doned guns in^his own trenches, and fortified 
himsoU in his position for a month, till tbo 
terms of tho ransom for sparing tho city 
wore sottlod and complied with. Only 25,000 
ducats however, andan inconsiderable amount 
of booty, foU to the share of the English, 
and Drake knew that the “ little bird” who 
had sung such a melodious and golden tune 
in his ears of tho great wealth of St. Domingo 
was rather to bo hoped in than fully believed. 

From St. Domingo Drake sailed for Gar- 
thagena, on tho coast of New Granada, and 
in tho same manner, his chief officer, Oarlile, 
attacking on the'lond side, and Drake, with 
his vessels and boats, before the town, com¬ 
pelled a rapid surrender. 11,000 ducats 
was demanded as tbo price of ransom set on 
the town, and tho Spaniards must bayo 
thought themselves well off in finding the 
demand so moderate. Tho truth is, tho 
“calontura,” or “black vomit,” or somo- 
thuig not very clearly defined, broke out 
among bis men afresh, and 700 more of his 
men found graves on those far-ofl insalu¬ 
brious shores. 
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Kombre dd Dios and Psoama—**thoTO to 
strike the stroke for treasttre”«-oame next 
under discussion; but in a council of war 
the design was abandoned; and, cruising 
along the coast of Florida, St. Helena and 
Augustin, two small, insignificant settle¬ 
ments, woro burnt. Arrived at Virginia, 
where Sir Walter Raleigh had already 
established a colony (to bo spoken of in due 
time and place), Drake brought away the 
governor—*a Mr. Lone—and a small luck¬ 
less remnant of a colony planted there a| 
twelvemonth back. 

It was with this remains of a colony 
which hod utterly failed for many reasons, 
that Drake brought away tho first yield of 
tobacco cultivated on any extensive scale, 
and thus introdnood it as a trading com-1 
modity into the commerce of the nation to 
such an extent that its rovennos have yielded 
sums which in tho gross must count hy 
UUions sterling, and past tho calculation oi | 
a De Alorgan, or even of Mr. Babbage, es¬ 
pecially if the latter hod tho asaistaneo of a 
few music-loving Italian oigan-grindcrs. 
Drake's fleet and forces now sot forth direct 
for England, and arrived in port in tho July 
of 158C. Ho brought home in prizo money 
GOjOOOil., 20,0004. hoing divided among the | 
men and crews, tho remainder being the! 
abares of the adyenturevs. He also brought 
200 brass and about 40 iron cannon, taken 
from tho various Spanish riiips and forts 
which had surrendered to him, and the dis¬ 
mantling of these latter turned out after to 
bo of most signal sorvioe wbon the war with 
Spain fairly broke out, for their fortifications 
were so far useless, and so lessoned the 
number of the more formidable places 
against which tho arms of Britain were to 
bo directed. 

Drake now surrondorod his old role of more 
adventurer, in which he hod so signally dis¬ 
tinguished himself, and when the rumour of 
that enormous force which Spain was pre¬ 
paring against England, imder tho namo of 
the Armada, spread consternation through 
tho land, he took command of a fleet of 
twenty-six vessels (some authorities say 
thirty), prepared and fitted out hy the 
patriotic citizens of London. In 1587 ho 
sailed for Lisbon, and next for Cadiz, whoro 
he gavo to tho flames, hy a most daring act 
of seamanship and resistless valour, morol 


than 10,000 Um of shipping, whicli wonld 
have meted out ha3f*a-dozen fleets, each one 
equal to Bioko's squadron. Sweeping tho 
seas, 08 it were, with his eagle glanoo, and 
having his ** intelligencors," or jackals, in 
every quarter, he recoivud notice that a 
huge and richly-laden carrack, the San 
Philip, soiling from the East Indies, was 
about to call at Terceiro. Drako at once 
made sail for tho Azores, having now to 
mako his way with much discontent and 
grumbling among his men, owllig to a short- 
nosB of provisions. Drako was not to ho 
put down hy any clamour, and tho end was 
that he seized the richest prizo which had 
over yet been taken—an omen so full of 
hope and promise, os was soon realised hy a 
series of captures which nearly bewildered 
tho merchant adventurers with their success. • 
At this time ho is convictod of boasting that 
ho had “ ringed tho King of Spain's heard 
and, if comparisons are to go in tho foim of 
parallol examples, it must ho owned that 
his devastations at Lisbon and his suhso- 
quoDt brilliant deeds woro really within tho 
limits of his own phraso. In effect it is ad¬ 
mitted on all sides, oven by those who 
cavil at this pardonable bit of gasconado, 
that ho delayed the progress of the Armada 
for a whole year, and in that period England 
had time of most vital consoquonco to her 
own safety to prepare for every contingoncy, 
and to mako hersolf mistress of all roquisito 
information as to Philip tho Bigot's designs. 

In the year following, 1588, Sir Francis 
Drako held tho high post of Vico-Admiral of 
tho British Fleet, then nndor tho comman^l 
of Charles Howard of Eflingham, Lord High 
Admiral of England. 

As this splendid episode in Drake's bril¬ 
liant career belongs moro proporly to the 
story of the Armada, we shall dofor it to 
that portion of this chronicle, simply ob¬ 
serving that tho vice-admiral distinguished 
himself hoyond all precedozH, and that bis 
ship was riddled liko a sieve, but that ho 
brought hor and his prizes—most, howovor, 
being lost—eafo out of action into Plymouth 
Harbour. 

In 1589 Admiral Drake was In command 
of a floot sent to aid in restoring Don AntonSr 
hack to tho throno of Portugal, out of which ^ 
Philip had pretty rudoly shaken him Sir 
John Norris was to boad tho land forces, for 
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Dtalio hold oou&isfcently to liiosd planB irhich 
of old had beeu orow&ed so satisfactorily. A 
differesco arose between the commanders, 
Sir John possibly not seeing the proba¬ 
bilities of success attending the admiral's 
plan which, very likely, he might have 
desii*od to see, and a failure on the land 
cominandor's part occasioned the signal 
failure of the whole expedition—a thing 
which *^bad not occurred in any Single- 
handed undertaking in which Drake en¬ 
gaged"—and Don Antonio found himself 
pretty much as before. Drake had now re¬ 
ceived his iiKt check. It is a lesson to men 
whose career has been one continued suc¬ 
cess up to a certain point to atop sAorf when 
fortune first begins to run counter. It may, 
however, be fairly inferred that, as the failure 
was not Drake's, bo hod no right to suppose 
that another expedition should meet with 
the like miscarriage. Accordingly, in 1595, 
while the war, though languishing, was far 
^ from reaching an end, he offered, in con- 
function with bluff Sir John Hawkins, to 
carry n squadron to the West Indies, and at 
0 X ^0 fell and splendid swoop cripple the naval 
power of Spain for a century at least to 
come, if jiot for ever. Tho extent and vast- 
noss of tho undertaking might have been 
copied in some details from the Armada, 
for tho licet numbered six of the queen's 
host ships, together with twenty-one advefl- 
turors’ vessels, and the seamen and soldiers 
amounted to two thousand five hundred in 
all. They set sail from Plymouth in August, 
the nows of another Armada from Spain 
•aaving reached them—the rumour being 
intended to diftunde the English fleet from 
its known plan of operation—namely, an 
attack on Nombre do Dios and tho spolia¬ 
tion of Panama; so that procrastination and 
' differences retarded tho admiral's way. A 
galleon at Porto Rico was to have boon 
«takon, but flvo Spanish frigates had already 
eonvoyed it thonce. In October Sir John 
Hawkins sailed for Dominica to “careen" 
his ships; and here tho Frances, one of his 
vessels, was captured by the enemy, so that 
blow after blow seemed to turn their hopes 
into despair. Here Hawkins, too, poor 
fellow! became sick, and died in November, 
before the fleet got back to Porto Rico. 
Hawkins was succeeded (in the Garland) by 
Sir Thomas lihskerville, and tho fleet now 
lay almost under the guns of Porto Rico. 
On tho vory night of Hawkins' death, and 
while the olflcers were at supper, a Spanish 
shot came unceremoniously and startlingly 
into tho great cabin, knocked away the seat 
.< Occupied by the adimiral, killed Sir Nicolas 
' Clifford on the spot, and mortally wounded 
Mr. Brute Brown and soTorol othoi'S with 


tixo ^intln^ ^ This was a little too much 
for English patience to put up with, and 
preparations for an attack tho next day were 
at onoo begun. The alarm had, however, 
been given’; and though tho assnuU was one 
of those irresistible onslaughts which made 
the English eo terrible in fight, the. treasures 
had been taken away, the women and 
children removed, the place strengthened, 
and the whole was an attempt so futile thao 
in threo days tho enterprise was totally 
abandoned* Drake now. stood out for the 
main—for burning^and destroying some 
little places of no couBequonoo or value-^'and 
a sequonco of disappointments of so morti¬ 
fying and oven serious a nature were begin¬ 
ning to affect the once cigorous seaman's 
health. Meantime, Santa Martha and Nom¬ 
bre de Dios surroi^ered, and in the same 
December Sir Thomas Baskorville, with sevon 
hundred and fifty soldiers, attempted to malt e 
his way by tho land passes of the Isthmus 
of Darien to Panama; but midway, finding 
tliemselves so harassed, their return was 
ordered, through which they, of cotirso, ^ 
suffered more than over from the hidden 
fire of tho SpaniaiHls. They staggered to 
their ships furious with disappointment and 
mad with tho shame of so many failures and 
defeats. This, preying upon Drake's heart 
and vitals, throw him into a fever, “ accoyni- 
panied by a flux, under which ho languished 
for throe weeks." Ho died off Porto Bello 
on the 27th of December, 1595, in tho fifty- 
first year of }pa ago. All due honours were 
dono to his remains, such as befitted the 
man and his rank; and a seaman's grave— 
tho moaning, evor-rostless sea—was a fitting 
termination to a seaman's stormy career. 
They placed his body in a coflin of lead, and 
committed him to tho deep with all tho 
solemn and imposing ceremonials used on ro 
impressive an occasion. His death was 
mpumed by tho nation, regretted by tho 
queen; but his “memory will survive as long 
03 tho world lasts—tho world which ho first 
surrounded.” 

Square-built, broad-chested, of a medium • 
height, his head of finely-rounded propor¬ 
tions, his oyo clear and lively, his look bold 
and free, his complexion fair, bordering on 
the sanguine, light-brown hair, inclining to 
curl, and a full beard of the Vandyke—all 
these attributes and propottions fill out tho 
portrait of the man. He was a thorough 
soaman, prompt at seizing opportonMics, and 
as quick in turning them to uso. Resolute 
and Bolf-depondcnt, tho man acted as rapidly 
on impulsoB rarely wrong. He is tho repre¬ 
sentative type of Queen Elizabeth's sea- 
oaptains, as Blake is of Cromwell's, or Benbow 
of the days of Dutch William, 
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SCIENTmO AMUSEMENTS. 

EXPERIMENTS WITHOUT APPARATUS. 


VII, 

EQUILIBRIUM OP BODIES (continifed). 

TO MAKE d PLANK ADUERE TO A TABLE BY MEANS OF A 
NEWSPAPER. 

Take a thin plank, about a quarter of an inch thick, and eight inches 
wide, and twenty-eight in length Place this plank on a table slightly 
out of the horizontal, and it will be evident that the least touch will 
bring it to the ground. On the plank fhus balanced place a nowspnper 



Fig. 88. Eipeiiment in Eqaihbriam. 


8heet; and then if you*strike the portion of the plank which extends 
beyond the table you will be surprised to find that the plane will resist 
the blow absolutely, as if it had been xiailed to the table. If >ou strike 
hard you will perhaps hurt your hand or break the plank, but you will 
not laise the sheet of newspaper which holds it. The quick compres¬ 
sion of the air which is exeicised on a consideiable surface is sufficient 
to explain this phenomenon (Fig 38). 
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SCIBNTmO AMUSEMENTS. 


PEESSUBE OP THE AIE. 

THS MAQDEBma HEMISPHERES. 

Take two tumblers of the same size. Be c^refrtl that they £t closely 
when one is placed on top of the other. Light a piece of wax candle^ 
and place it within the tumbler on the table. Place on top of it a piece 
of rather thick paper saturated witl]^ water. Then place upon it the 
other tumbler, as in the illustration (Pig. 39). Thp tumblers will then 
be f6und to adhere closely. The candle will be extinguished; but while 
burning it has dilated the air contained in the lower tumbler, and this 



Pig. 89. The Adhesive Tamblcrs. 


air has, therefore, become rarefied. The exterior pressure of the atm{^ 
Sphere will fix the tumblers as closely together as the classical Magde¬ 
burg hemispheres are united, Jt is possible to raise the undermost 
tumbler by holding up the upper one. The paper may be scorched on 
the under side, but the success of the experiment is not thereby im¬ 
perilled. 

THE SUCKER. 

This is a plaything familiar to all schoolboys, and has, no doubt, 
served as the text for many a dissertation on the pressure of the^ air. 
Headers are aware that the “ sucker” is formed of a piece of leather, in 
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tlie cmtre of which a cord is fixed. This piece of leather pressed upon 
the pavem^t forms a kind of “ cupping-glass ” arrangement, and ccSi* 
siderahle force must be exercised to draw it away from the pavements 
Large stones may be lifted by these means. The piece of leather 
should be first wetted, and the cord attached to it, so that no air may 
penetrate through the aperture in which, the string is inserted. [A 
circular piece of leather seems to act best.— Editok.] 



Fig. 40. The « Sucker.’" 


TITE PENHOLDER AND A VACUUM. 

The schoolboy who first exhausted tlie air from a tube penholder 
and made it cling to his lip, by reason of the exterior pressure of the 
air, was perhaps the first to discover the air-pump. To perform this 
little experiment, you must have a penholder with one closed end. 
Put the open end in the mouth, exhaust the air by aspiring it, and thon 
permit the end in the mouth to slide on to the lip, which seals it her¬ 
metically. 
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rJg. 41. The Schoolboy Inventor of the Air-pump. 


EXPEEIMENTS WITH COMPRESSED AIR 

TO EXTlNQUISn A CANDLE BY MEANS OF A BOTTLE. 

Take an ordinary bottle, the neck of which about three-quarters of 
an inch wide. Hold the'bottle in the right hand, and cover the neck 
with the ball of the thumb of the left hand, leaving only a small 
aperture (see A, Fig. 42). Care must bo taken to leave only a small 
aperture. Then apply your mouth to the opening, so as to cover it 
completely, and breathe into the bottle gradually but forcibly, so as to 
compress the air in it. Under those circumstances it is evident that, in 
consequence of the communication which exists between the interior of 
the bottle and the lungs, an equilibrium of pressure will be established. 
Three or four seconds will suffice for the action. At that moment, by 
a rapid movement, close the bottle completely, by applying the ball of 
the thumb to the orifice, displacing the lips. • 

Then place the bottle in an inclined position, as in Fig. 43, mouth 
downwards, and bring it within about ah inch and a half of a lighted 
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caudle. Loose the thninb, and permit the compressed air to escape 
from the bottle through an aperture aa nearly the «a^Tnft size as possible 




to.the opening through which the bottle was filled The fln-m " of the 
candle will bo blown aside and i)erhaps extinguished. 
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After the experiments with a vacntm, we may next speah of those 
which refer to the compression of gases. Let ns recall the experiment 
of the bag, full of air, which is broken by a Mow of the hand. 

The compressed air bursts the bag, and produces an explosion 



FJg. 44. Compressed Air. 


(ro be continued,) 
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PUZZLE PAGE& 


ei^HISTOIUCAL EmaMA. 

T he queen of a (3frG(»an state, wlio was the last sovereign of her connky; for, ^jlng unmarried, 
she hcqneathed to her snhjecis the power of choosing what form of govomment they thought 
fit. They estahlishod a republic, which was soon overcome by the overwhelming power of the 
Bomons, and iho state became a Boman province. This country was rugged and mountainous, 
rory populous, and its inhabitants were bravd and warlike. * 

The name of this queen contains eight was a magnificent palace for the royal rcsi- 
letters. donee. '' 

G, 2, 4, 7, fi, make an ancient country in Asia, 6, 8,1, 5, 7, the son of Japhet from whom 
which derives its uomq from the third son of tills country derives its name. 

•Taphet. Its capital was Echixtana, in which 7, 4, 5, the highest mountain in Coudiai 


ILLTJSTBATED PBOVEBBS. 

62. 83. 



84.—TRANSPOSITION, 

IjrTElVlLADS.—^A celebrated commander, who, after gaining one of the most famous battles 
of antiquity, was accused of treachery to his conntiy, and condemned to lose his life. This 
sentence was mitigated to a fine, which not being able to pay, he was never released from prison, 
but died there of the wounds ho had receired in his country’s service.' 

e 85.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

One of iho greatest philosophers, as well as best men, which any country has ever pro- 
‘dnccd. Ho was a native of Ireland, and was horn in the very year of the death of an iUnstiious 
genius whose plans he so ably seconded that it was said of him that ho was the person whoxT 
d<fatare designed to sucoeed to the labours and inquiries of that eminent moxu 
The final letters give the name, 

So tsJee them all, and view the same; 

Combined in order, then yon see 
This name withont more help from me. 

'1. A state of Hindostau.^ Its name means 8. A very celebrated astronomor, who was nf 

The country of the five rivers.*' pointed astronomer royal at Greenwich, 1741. 

2. A French merchant who livod in tho latter 4. The river on which the first manofacturiug 
ipaii of the twelfth century. Ho renounced tho town in England is seated. 

^errors of Romanism, and was followed by many, 5. A Danish astronomer. The celebrated 

Vlio assumed a name in honour of their leader. Kopler was at one time his puiiiL 
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mrmmncAh questions. 

86 . Daring the coin]^ation of the ** Ency¬ 
clopaedia Britannioa” it was found necessaiy to 
employ a copier to transcribe a large portion of 
a scientifio snbjoct. This porsonj who was re¬ 
markably exact in his habits, copied ftiia mann- 
acript in a very regnlar mapnor. He found, 
when he had done his task, that tho number of 
lines he copied in the first halMiour was less by 
10 than the square yoot of the whole number of 
lines in tho manuscript; and that tho square 
of the number of lines copied in the first 49 
minutes was equal to twice tho number of lines 
then remaining to be copied. Ho^v many lines 
were there in the manuscript? and how many 
lines did the transcriber copy per minnto ? 

87. Bacchus, who was, we know, one of tlie 
first of topers, having caught Silenns—another 
gentleman renowned for his partiality to liquor 
—asleep one day by the side of a full cask, 
seized the opportunity of drinking, which ho 
continued for two-thirds of tho time that Silenus 
would have token to empty the whole cask. 
After this Silenns awoke, and finished what 
Bacchus had left—a very scanty lot, we promise 
you. Had Bacchus and Silenns both drunk 
together, tho cask would have been emptied two 
hours sooner, and Bacchus would havo drunk 
only half what he loft for Silenus. Hejhired 
tlie time in which each would have emptied the 
cask respectively ? 

Awswkbs to Oitabadus, etc. {Vageg c 251, 

• 265, end 250.) 

62. Caudia, the ancient Crete, of which Ido-1 
mcncus (who was on tho Grecian sido at the 
siogo of Troy) was king. On Mount Ida tho 
Cretans hoastod that Jupiter was educated. 
Canute — Alfred — Nahopalassor, father of 
Nebuchadnezzar—Demetrius—^Hderic—Attila. 

t'AMDlA. 

53. llaniio—Cyclops. 

54. Port-end—Portend. 

55. Eor-nost—Earnest. 

66, Bards—Leon — Apamea—Aguas Cali- 
entcB —^Ashmolo. Aueofagus. 

57. Let X and ij l)C the numbers. 

«%+ p* -f- iry s= 13 (a + y) s= 203, 

20S 

s; + y ss £y~= 16 . 

And X (X + y) + yS = 208, 
or IG a? + y* = 208. 

Also, 16 ar H-16 y = 16 X 16 =r 256. 

—16y = —48, 
ya —16 y + 64 = 16. 

;*.4, andy = 12, or4. 

But a: + y =* 16 . ar as 16 — y = 4, or 12. 
the pocket moneys are re&pectiveJy a shilliuj 
and fcurpencoL 


sa Letaraudy be the two digits, BO that ystr 
Then any number so formed will bo represented 
by 10 X + y, and the sum of the digits is f -i- y, 

. that the theory may t^li, 

10 a? + y . . 

- niBrtgi, 

, 10 y + * , ^ 

«ia 

but y by the oonditlon = 2 jt. 

. . 10 a? + 2 ar 12 af ^ 

snbstttuUng = T* 

)X4‘X ilx 


and 




x + 2x “■ 3a? 

which equations muit hold for all values of x and y. 
the proposition is proved. 

69. £1,325 Sa 6id. 

60. Since the resultant force = each of the pro¬ 
ductive forces, and R* = -i- Q® -f 2 P. Q. coa 6 

E» a: 2 R* + 2 B;*. coa 0 
2 R*. cos. ^ — R» 

-R* 


.V coa 6 : 


2R1S 




and — J is the value of cos. 120*. 


. *. the angle is 120". 

61. h = 2^ whore v = initial velocity,-and ff a 
force of gmvity. 

Hence h =-— feet = 294 miles 476J feet 

Tlic ball in this case would probably becomo a 
satellite, and revolve round the earth. 

62. Total pressure W on cords = 150 lbs.; and 
if B G be bisected in D, tho lino of W’s action 
passes through D, and also through A, otherwise 
there could not bo equilibrium. Lot S strain on 
A 0, T = that on A B. Let A B o, A C = 5, 
B D = a ^Then, T: \V :: sia D A C : sin. B A C, 



and a. sin. B A1) = por|)GndIcular from A on B 0 
= b. sin. BAG. Or, o. sm. (B A C — D A G) = a. 
Bin. B A C. cos. D A C. — a. coa BAG. sin. DAO 
= b, sin. DAG .‘.a. Bin. BAG. cos. D A C = sin 
D A C (5 + Ov cos. BAG) * 

Hence, W. a. cos. D A C = T. (5 + a. coa B 
But W. a Bin. D A O = T. o. sin. BAG. 
Squaring snd adding tho last two equations, 

2 Ws ifi (sin.» D A 0 -f coa * D A C) 

= 21^. (aS + 2 o 6. coa B A O + 62) 
but Bin. 2 D A 0 ■+■ cos. 2 D A G s i 
and c2 s a2 H- 6^—2 a 6. coa BAG. 

W.* a« = T* (2 0? + 2 62 _ c2) 

. T: W;: « : V 2 02 + 2 6-4 — c* 
and substituting Uie known values of 'W, a, 6, c, 
wo havo T ; 150 :: 15 : 25 .■. T a= 90 lbs. 
and since S -f T a w s= 150 Iba, S s GO Iba 

63. Boil-way trajin—BaUway train. 

64. A bird in tho hand is worth two in tho-- 
bush. To ho read—A burden—THE hand-«- 
IS worth two-INN tho BUSH. 


65.—Earth-worm—£ftri.1iwf>ru >y 
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ear-CHABABE. 


To tin late review my seerntd wentf 
And saw, within my third, a Yolnnteer, 
VihOf thongh he with despatches had hoen 
sent, 

A thirsty 80Ql--he had gone in for leer, 

Yes, though he was on duty; bat, alas I 
His indination with his duty vied; 

The day was hot, he had my third to pass, 

Ho saw the beer, and cooldn't—bat no 
- 1 • 


He was bat mortal, and he did his best} 

** The best,” the poet says, ^ can do no mere;** 
The pewter to his lips he fondly pressed, 

Then tamed*-and saw his captain at tno 
door. 

How changed his looks 1 my whole they now 
became; 

He well desorrod, and got a reprimand * 

And now to show him np to open shame, 

My second forthwith took my first in hood. 


80.--ILLUSTnATEI) PHOVEBB. 



90.—TRANSPOSITION. 

tIPSOTCRE.—A French town, noted for two battles. In the first of these the Sara.-'^fis 
were defeated by tho French; and, more than six hnndrod years after, the French w*re 
dfifoatod, and their long taken piisoner, by the English. 


91.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 


1. Take the Ist letter of tlio name of that 
king who, after defeating the Romans, ex¬ 
claimed, “ Oh I with what ease could 1 conquer 
the world, had 1 tho Romans for soldiers, or 
had they me for their king !'* 

2. The 2nd and 4th of a king who nsuolly 
prefixed this preface to all his treiities; ** When 
Christ came into the world peace was sung, and 
when Hwwent out peace was bequeathed." 

8. The 8rd of a queen who, on the defeat of 
her enemies, ordered a medal to he struck 
bearing this inscription, ** He blew with His 
winds, and they were scattered." 

4h The Ist and 6th of a Roman who, when 
intreated by his mother and wife to withdraw an 
infading army, which he commanded, from befoie 

c 


the walls of Romo, oxclaimod, “ O my mother] 
thou hast saved Romo, but lost thy son.* 

6. And the 6th and 4th of a noted primo 
minister, who, before ho died, left this testimony 
as to the vomty of putting confidence in princes: 
—** Had I but served my God as diligently or I 
have served my king. He would not have forsaken 
me in my grey hairs." 

These letters, connected, give the name of a 
celebrated Athenian general and orator, who, 
on his death-bod, when his Inends who sur* 
rounded him were relating his many valiant ex 
ploits, said to them, "I am suzpnsed that yoi 
should forget the most meritorious oircumstimcit 
of my life—1 never caused any one citiiMD u 
mourn on my acconnta** 
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A STOBY OF THE BUCCANEEBS’ BUBIED TBEASUEB 
OF THE GALAPAGOS, ISLANDS. 


BY JOHN C. HUTCHESON, 

AL-THOB OV ** picked CP AT SEA,’* “OK BOABD TITE ESMIEALDA,** ETC. 
-- 

CHAPTEB Vn. 


A HAUNTED SHIP. 


A WEEK later, Captain Snaggs, after drinting heavily during the 
evening, was seized with a fit of delirium similar to the one lie 
had that night when he frightened me so terribly, for he rushed out 
of the cuddy, screaming that “ thet dumod nigger Sain ” was after him 
again. < 

He made my flesh creep; and I wouldn’t have gone afterwards into 
the stern of the ship {it night without a light for a good deal, nor 
would any of the fo’c’s’le hands cither, excepting, perhaps, Tom 
Bullover. I am certain Hiram Bangs would have been even more 
reluctant than myself to have ventured within the presumptive quar¬ 
ters of the ghost. 

But, it was when wo were off Cape Horn itself, though, tliat wo 
■encountered our greatest peril. 

The Denver City had got down well below the latitude of the stormy 
headland that is to mariners like the “ Hill Difficulty ” mentioned in 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” carrying with her the light, favourable 
breezes wo had encountered after losing the south-east trades which 
had wafted her so well on her way; when, all at*once, without hardly 
a warning, the sea began to grow choppy and sullen, and the air thick 
and lioavy. The sky, too, which had boon for days and days nearly 
cloudless, became overcast all round, while masses of vapour piled 
tliomsolves upwards from the horizon towards the zenith to the 
southward and westward, gradually enveloping ship and ocean alike 
ill a mantle of mist. 

“Ca^ Horn wefither,” observed Tom Bulloyer meaningly, as he 
squinted to windward; “ we’ll have a taste of it presently! 

“ Aye, bo’,” said Hiram, from the door of the galley opposita whejre 
the carpenter was holding, on to the weather rigging; ** I wonder what 
the skipper’s about, keepin’ all thet hamper aloft an'a gale like thet a- 
'comin’! I reckon he’d better look smart, or we’ll be caught nappin’, 
hey?” 



THE BLACK MAN’S GHOST. 

ClilJtalti Snaggs, however, was also on fhe look-out; and, almost etc 
fiiram had finished his sentence, he had shouted out for. all hands tp 
take in sail. 

“ ’Way aloft thaar! ” he cried; “ lay out on the 3 *ards, men, an’ close 
I’oef the tops’ls; we’re going to hev a blow! ” 

And we did have a blow. 

The men were just ready to haul in the weather earring of the mizzen 
topsail, the last they were handing^ the fore and main having been al¬ 
ready made snug, when a storm of wind and hail and snow struck us 
which in a few minutes* coated the deck and rigging and every portion 
of the upper works of the ship with thick ice. At the same time, the 
Boa, rolling in enormous waves, broke over our counter, throwing 
sheets of water aboard, which seemed to freeze in the air before it fell. 

I was standing on the poop, lending a hand at the mizzen halliards 
with the rest of the “ idlers ”—as those who are not regular sailors are 
called, although I was fast trj’ing to become a real salt under tlie apt 
tuition of Hiram Bangs and the carpenter—when tliis fierce blast came. 
It. pinned us down to the deck, and made our faces smart again with 
the onslaught of the hail. 

Next followed a short lull, during which tlic reef tackle was hauled 
out and the halliards manned, the j^ard being swayed tip again; and 
then, those aloft were able to come down and find a more comfortable 
shelter below than the rigging afforded. * 

But, now, occurred a curious circiimstanco. 

As the hands who had been up on the mizzen-yard reefing the topsail 
stepped from the rattines on to the deck of the poop before getting down 
to the waist below, one of tlie men, Jim Chowder, the same who had 
said that ho had heard Sam Jedfoot’s voice in the ship since ho had 
been lost overboard, whispered to me as ho passed 

“ Listen! ” lie said. 

That was all,—‘‘ Listen! ” 

The wind had suddenly died awaj^ for the moiueiit, although the sea 
'was like an ocean of mountains lumbering over eacli other; and as I 
Ustciied, as dim the sailor had told me, 1 heard a musical sound that I 
instantly recognised. It was that of the negro cook’s banjo most un- 
mistakeably, playing the same old air 1 knew' so well: — 

“ Oh, down in Alabama, ’fore I wer sot free.” 

• The instrument seemed to give out a double twang at this point, as 
il all the strings were twitched at once, and I noticed that Cai»taiii 
•Snaggs, who stood near me, turned as white as a sheet. 

By thunder I ” he exclaimed, his eyes almost starting out of his 
head. “ The Lord hov mercy on us! What is thet ? ” 
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As if in answer to his question, the same wild, ghostly melody W*as 
repeated, the sound seeming to hover in the air and yet to come from 
underneath the deck under our feet, the tune swelling in intensity as 
we all listened, so that every man on board must have heard it as well 
as the captain and myself. 

And then, just as the last bar was struck with another resounding 
twang, a fiercer blast than the first caught tlie ship on her port quai-ter, 
and she heeled over to starboard until *lior deck was almost upright, 
while at the same time a terrible wave washed over us fore and aft, 
sweeping everything movable overboard. 

I held on to the weather rigging like “ grim Death,” amidst a mass 
of seething foam, tlmt flowed over the poop as if it were the open sea, 
with the roar of rushing waters around me and the whistling and 
shrieking of the wind as it tore through the shrouds and howled and 
wailed, sweeping onward away to leeward. 

The spirit of the storm seemed to have broken loose, its black cloud- 
wings covering the heavens and fanning up the vraves into fury, and 
then hurling them at the Dmver City^ which, poor, stricken thing, 
quailed before the onslauglit of the cruel blast and remorseless rolling 
billows which followed each other in swift succession. These bore her 
down, and down, and down, until she was almost on her beam ends, 
labouring heavily and groaning and creaking in every timber, and 
looking as if she were going to capsize every instant. 

Not a man on board but thought his last liofir had come. 

The n(jj.sc of tlio raging elements, however, in this mad commotion 
at once drowned the sound of the weird, mysterious music that had 
previously filled the air, afibeting us all so strangel 3 % especially 
Caiitain Siiaggs, who seemed to be stricken by a spell as long as the 
sad strain echoed in our ears. The moment, however, we ceased to 
hear the phantom chaunt, tlio ca 3 »tam recovered himself, his sailor 
instincts getting the hotter of his superstitious feai's and sudden fright. 

Fortunatelj’”, ho had clutched hold of the poop rail as the fierce gust 
caught the vessel, or, otherwise, lie w^ould have been carried over the 
side, and ho struggling for dear life half a mile, at least, astern, where 
the hen-coops and casks tliat had been washed overboard were now 
bobbing •about, as they sank slowly out of siglit, on the crest of the 
wave that had cleared our docks. 

A thorough seaman, in spite of his malevolent disposition and 
bullying manner, which, I suppose, he could not help, ho know at 
once what was host to be done under the circumstances—what, indeed, 
Avas the only thing that would save the ship, and which, if it could ho 
done, had to be done quickly. 

Still grasping the rail with one hand, he made a motion with the 
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otlier to Steenbock to put the helm up, for the second-mate, beihf? 
on the poop, had immediately jumped to the wheel to the assistance of 
the. man there, who had as much as he could do single-handed to keep 
down the spokes, the ship steering wildly in such a heavy, tumbling 
sea as was boiling around us. The captain the next moment clambered 
to the mizzen topsail sheets and halliards, and let them go by the run, 
an example that was instantly followed by those on the deck below, 
Tom Bullover, who was in charge* there, anticipating 'the skipper’s 
intention, althougli' he could not catch tlio order he bawled out at the 
same time that he lifted his hahd to warn the helmsman—^the terrible 
din kept up bj;' the waves and wind alike preventing a Tvord from 
reaching any one standing a yard beyond Captain Snaggs, had ho 
spoken through a speaking trumpet and been possessed of lungs 
of brass ! 

At first, it looked as if these measures had been adopted too late, the 
vessel Jay so helplessly over on her side, but in a little while—albeit it 
was a century to us, with our lives trembling in the balance—in the 
interval of a brief lull she slowly righted again; wbon, paying off from 
the wind, she jdunged onward, pilcliing and rolling and careering be¬ 
fore the gale as it listed, yawing to port and starboard and staggering 
along, throwing tons of water over her fo’c’s’le as she dived, and tbou 
taking in wdiole seas over her quarter as she rolled on, the follow'ing 
weaves overtaking her, just like a high mettled stood that had thrown 
its rider and was rejoicing in its temporary freedom. 

The canvas aloft was ballooning out, and the ropes slatting and 
cracking, w ith blocks banging against the spars, all making a* regular 
pandemonium in conjunction with the hoarse shriek of the sou’-w^cstcr 
and the clashing of the billows as they broke, bufletting the Denver 
City as if they would smash in her topsides at every blow’. 

Mr. Plinders, the first-mate, who had got his arm burt shortly 
before the first blast struck us, and had gone belowj^ to have it 
l>ouiid up by the steward, now crawled uj) the cioinpanion and 
approached the skipper, shouting something in his car, that, of 
course, I could not catch. 

Captain Snaggs, how’ever, apparently api)rovod of his suggestion, as 
he nodded in answer; and, thereupon, the first-mate, w^orkiiig Ms w^ay 
down again through the cabin on to the deck below, the poop ladder 
being unsafe with his injured arm, spoke to the men, who were holding 
on as* w’^ell as they could in a group by the mainmast bit is, and they 
began to move abopt. 

Somothing was evidently going to be done to relievo the ship of all 
the loose top hami>er flying about aloft, which threatened every moment 
to drag the masts out of her, for everything wns sw’aying to and fro, 
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and the topsails jerking terribly as they swelled out, the clews fouling 
the reef points as the wind threw them up, and all getting mixed in 
irretrievable confusion from the continual slatting of the canvas, as 
the whole of the running gear being lot go was now dangling about 
in all directions, and knotting itself up in the standing rigging, round 
which the wind whipped the ropes, lashing them into a series of 
bowlines and half-hitches that it would have puzzled a fisherman 
to unbend! * 

Wl^pn the storm had burst so suddenly on us, the ship had been 
braced up on the port tack, beating to windward as well as she could, 
to weather Capo Horn, but now, of course, we were ^’unning right 
before the gale, retracing at headlong speed every knot wo had pre¬ 
viously gained on our true courscj so that a few hours at this rate, 
even if everything stood the strain, which was very questionable, 
would place us on the chart pretty well where we were tlio day before, 
and we should have all the work to do over again, without having a 
cable’s length to boast of to the good so far as our onw’^ard pi*ogi’oss 
was concerned into the Pacific Ocean—most’ aptly named by the 
Spaniards, from the marked contrast its placid bosom offered, no 
doubt, to the tumultuous w^atoi's these early voyagers met with on 
this side of the Land of Fire and the Stormy Cape. 

But still, although we were scudding with everything flying aloft, 
the ]col)races liad not yet been lot go, all that I have taken so long to 
desmibe having occurred, so to speak, within* the compass of a minute. 
These to now had remained fast, just as when wo were close-hauled 
on the port tack the moment before; for, it was as much as our few 
hands could do at first to cast off the sheets and halliards without 
minding the braces, especially as the ropes had got jammed at tlio 
bitts with the loose gear washing about the deck. How^ever—“ better 
late than never ”—these were now quickly let go, wiien, the braces on 
the Aveatlier side being manned, the yards were squared. It was a 
job of some difficulty, although accoiiiplishcd at length, the ship ^ 
showing herself all the better for the operation by running easier 
and not staggering and yawing so much as she raced along. 

This was the first stop. The next w^as to stop the uproar aloft, and 
create a little order amidst the chaos that there reigned, which was a 
much harder and far more ticklish task, it being perilous in the ex¬ 
treme, and almost useless, for any of the hands to venture up the 
rigging; as the wind was blowing with such terrific force that they 
could not have possibly lain out on the yards, even if they succeeded 
in reaching the futtock shrouds. 

It was no good shouting to the men, for they could .not hear a word 
spoken, bad it been bawded in the loudest tone, so Mr, Flinders, after 
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explaining his purpose by signs, or some means that I could not at the 
moment guess, Tom Bullovor and the rest of the crew commenced 
hauling on the maintopsail sheets. 

The effect of this was almost instantaneous. 

Puckering up into a bag where the clew, as I mentioned, had fouled 
the reef points, the sail burst “ bang ” out of the boltropes with a 
noise like thunder, and, carried forw^ards by the gale, it floated away 
ahead, fortunately just clearing the foretopmast, which might have 
been broken by the extra strain, the fluttering mass of canvasj disap¬ 
pearing Anally, like a white kite, in the distance in the water ahead 
of the ship. 

Getting rid of this sail was even a greater relief to the over-driven 
vessel than squaring the j'ards had been, a consequence which the first- 
mate and carpenter had fully anticipated when the sheets were manned; 
so, a similar proceduro was ado])ted with the foretojisail, when a like 
happy result followed, the ship driving on still before the wind, very 
nearly at as great a rate as she had done before, although now under 
bare poles almost. Still, she steered more easily, not taking in such a 
lot of water aboard as she rolled, while the spars ceased to sway about, 
and it looked as if wo should save them, which had seemed impossible 
a short time proviorisly, from the ugly way in wdiich the shrouds 
tightened, and the after-stays sung, as if they were stretched to the 
last limit, showing that the slightest increase of the strain on them 
would snap them like paftk-thread. 

The mizzen-topsail was the only rag romaiuiug, and the,captain, 
evidently wishing to save this, so as to use it b.v-and-by, when the. 
gale lulled, to help in bringing the vessel round again to the wind, 
started ofl’ by himself hauling on the buntlines and clewlines, being 
quickly aided by Jan Steenbock and little me—all the “ hands ” on tlio 
poop but the helmsman, whom the. second-mate was able to leave 
for a minqte or so unassisted, from the fact of the ship having become 
more tractable since she had lost all that lot of loose top hamper 
flapping about aloft. 

The three of. us had “ a long pull, and a strong pall, and a pull alto¬ 
gether,” according to the old sailor phrase, 1 tugging my best "with the 
others, and possibly the ounce or two of “ beef ” T was able to put into 
the rope just turning the scale; and we ultimately succeeded in clew¬ 
ing up the topsail pretty fairly, although, of course, it could not he 
properly stowed imtil some of the hands were able to get, .up on the 
yard and snug it cpmfortably by passing the sea-gaskets. 

So far, everything had been accomplished satisfactorily, and the ship 
was running free before the gale at the rate of ten or twelve knots, or 
more, without a sti^h of canvas set beyond the bunt of the mizzen-* 
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topsail, which bagged and bulged out a bit still, in spite of out efforts 
to clew it up tight. But, now, a new danger arose* 

We were bowling along before the wind, it is true; but, the heavy 
rolling sea that had been worked up in a brief space of time -was 
travelling at a much faster rate, and there was every fear that one of 
the monster billows which each moment curled up threateningly in 
our wake would hurl itself on board, thus i^ooping the vessel and 
rendering her altogether unmanageable* if not a hopeless wreck—such 
a ma^ of water as the big weaves carried in their frowning jcrests being 
more than sufficient to swamp us instantcr, burying the poor Denver 
City in the deep at one fell blow. 

Cajitain Snaggs saw this sooner than any one"; and, altliough all his 
previous orders had been carried out in dumb show, from our liaving 
the wind with us to waft his voice forward, he once more managed to 
make himself heard. 

** Ahoy ! ” he shouted, putting his hands on either side of his mouth, 
to carry the words well clear of his goatee beard, which was blown all 
over his face. On deck, thaar! ” 

Tom Bullover raised Ins right fist, to show that he caught the hail; 
but it was impossible for him to answer back in the very teeth of the gale. 

‘^Wo must try an’ lay hciito,” continued the skipper, “Hev yo 
got a tarpaulin, or any sort o’ rag ye can stick in the fore-riggiu’ ? ” 

Tom nodded his head, understanding what the cai>tain meant in a 
jiffey; and, with the help of two or throe otfici’S^ a piece of fearnought, 
that lay in the bottom of the longboat, was bundled out on the deck 
and dragged forwards, the men bending on a r(;]>o’s end to a cringle 
worked in one corner of the stuff, iio as to hoist it up by. 

‘‘ Over to port! Over to ]^ort! ” roared the skipper, seeing them 
making for the lee side of the sliip. “ I’m goin* to try an’ bi'ing her to 
on thet tack, d’^” hear ? ” 

Another nod from the carpenter showed that lie heard and appreci¬ 
ated the command, he and the group with him by great exertions tricing^ 
up the piece of fearnought into the fore-shrouds on the side indicated, 
spreading tlio cloth out and lashing it outside the rigging. 

“ Now, men,” cried Captain Snaggs, “ some o’ you aft hyar! Look 
sharp*an’ man the cro’jack braces.” 

“ Dat vas gobt,” I heard Mr. Jan Stceiibock say behind me, his voice 
coming right into my oar; “ dat vas ze very tings! ” 

The skipper heard him, too. 

“ I guess ye’re worth ycr salt, an’ knows what’s what! ” he screamed 
back, with his face shoved into that of the second-mate, so that he 
should catch the words, “ Stand by to cast off the clewlines ag’in,* 
slq,ck Qut the weather sheet, if we wants it! ” 
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^ Aye, ayel roared Jau Steenbock, in answer, jumping to the belay¬ 
ing pins, to oast ofE the ropes as ordered. I vas dere! ” 

And so was I, too, following his example, ready to bear a hand when 
the necessity arose. 

Send another hand or two^ hyar aft, to the wheel! ” now yelled out 
the captain, on seeing that Tom Bullover had marshalled the watch 
on the deck below at the crossjack braces, ready to ease off on the 
weather side, and haul in gradually to leeward—so that the yard should 
not be jerked round suddenly, and risk carrying away the mizzei\-toi> 
mast and all its hamper with the shock—the skipper, finally, with 
a motion of hjis arm, which those at the wheel readily understood 
ordering the helm to bo put down. 

It was a critical moment. 

The ship seemed a trifle stubborn, and would not obey the rudder 
lying sluggishly in the trough of the sea, but the tail end of a big wave 
just then catching her on the quarter, she slewed round a bit; and, the 
crossjack yard being braced up sharply in the nick of time, she swung 
with her head to the wind, breasting the billows full butt, now, in¬ 
stead of drifting on at their will. 

Jan Steenbock at once let go the clewlines; and the sheets of the 
mizzen-topsail, which had already been closereefed, being hauled 
home, while the piece of fearnought in the fore-rigging acted as well 
as a sail there would have done, she lay-to at last, riding safely enougli, 
considering the heavy sea that was v^mning, thus showing herself a 
staunch boat under the circumstances. r 

“ We’ve seen the worst of it now,” shouted the skipper, trying to rnb 
his hands together, in token of his satisfaction, but having to leave oft 
and grasp the poop rail to stoady himself again from the ship pitch¬ 
ing so much, as she met the big waves tumbling in on her bows, and 
I’ose to them buoyantly. . “ The gale is moderatin’, so the watch ken 
pipe down, I guess, an’ all hands splice the inainbrace! ” 

^ The men couldn’t hear him clearly, but the gesture 'which he made, 
of lifting his fist to his mouth, was sufficiently explanatory; and when 
he presently dived down the companion, and appeared at tlie cabin 
door under the break of the poop, with the steward behind him, hold¬ 
ing a bottle of rum in one hand, and a pannikin in the other, titl the 
men who had so gallantly exerted themselves wore standing by, ready 
to receive the customary grog served out on such occasions, fresh 
hands being sent up to relieve those at the wheel, so that they should 
not lose the advantage of the skipper’s generosity, w^hich was some¬ 
what unexpected from one of his temper! 

* Later on, there was a glorious sunset, the black clouds all clearing 
away, and the heavens glowing with red and gold, as the orb of day 
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sank below the horizon. This showed that ‘We were going to have the 
chance of a finer spell than we had been having; and the wind soon 
afterwards shifting to the westward, the foretopmast-staysail was 
hoisted, followed shortly by the reefed-foresail and main-trysail, the 
skipper setting all thet fore and aft sail he could to make up for the 
loss of our topsails, which, it may be remembered, were blown away. 
The ship was then brought round on the starboard tack, and put on her 
proper course again, for us to mak^ another attempjb to weather Cape 
Horri^ 

By the time all this was done it was ciuito dark, and getting on close 
to “ six bolls ” in the second dog-watch, the sun sinldng to rest early 
in those latitudes; so, as none of the men had got their tea yet, or 
thought of it, for that matter, althoi^h they’d had nothing since their 
dinner at midday, Hiram Bangs, calling me to follow him, started for 
the galley, to see about the coppers. 

Wc found however, that the seas we had taken aboard had washed 
the fire out, and made a reg-ular wreck of the place, everything being 
topsy-turvy, in a sort of “ hurrah’s nest.” 

Indeed, the only wonder wes, that the galley itself had not been 
carried incontinently over the side, when the ship had canted over on 
her beam-ends. It would have been, no doubt, but for its being so 
securely lashed down to the ringbolts in the deck, which enabled it to 
withstand the force of the big wave that had boarded us and swept 
everything else to leeward. 

At aU events, there it was still, but in a pretty pickle; and Hiram 
and I liad a hard job to light up the fire again under the coppers, all 
tlie wood and coal that had not been fetched away by the sea being, 
of course, wet and soddoned by the water. 

** I guess,” said Hiram, after one or two failxires to get the fuel to 
ignite, in spite of his pouring a lot of oil on it, so as to neutralize the 
otfoct of the damp, “ I’ll burn thet darned old kiver of my chest as 
got busted t’other day in the fo’c’s’le. Old Tom Chix^s sed he’d fix mo 
up a noo one, soon’s he’d got time, an’ ther’ ain’t nary a use in keepin* 
the rotten thing as it is, fur it ain’t no airthl^*' good, as I sees, fur to 
kip pryin’ folk from priggin’ any of my duds they fancies. Guess I’ll 
burn ity b’y! ” 

With this, HiVam started off for the fo’c’s’le, to get the broken cover 
of his sea chest, taking one of tlie ship’s lanterns with him, to see wdiat 
he was about, so that he should not disturb any of the other sailors* 
property. • 

He returned a minute or two after, looking quite scared. 

“ Say, Cholly,” he exclaimed, addressing me, as all the rest in the 
Jp’c’s’Je qlways styled me, following the mode which poor Sqm 
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Jedljot had pronounced my name, instead of calling me Charley,” 
properly, all darkeys having a happy feoility for abbreviation, as I 
quite forgot to mention before. “ Say, Cholly, guess I’ll kinder make 
yer haar riz! What d’yer reckon hez happen’d, b’y, hey ? ” 

“ What, Hiram ? ” replied I, negligently, not paying any particular 
attention to his words, having started to work at once, chopping iip 
the box cover, which ho had thrown down on the deck at my feet; for, 
I was just then proceeding to poko the pieces of dry wood into the 
stoke hole under the coppers, being anxious to get the fire alight and 
going as quickly as possible, as there was no time to lose. “ What 
has happened,cHiram ? Whatever is the matter now ? ” 

“ Thar’s matter enough, I reckon, younker,” said he solemnly, in his 
deep, impressive tones. “ Guess this air shep’s sperrit-haunted, that’s 
all, my b’y, an’ the whole bilin’ of us coons aboard air all doomed 
men! ” 


CHAPTEll VIII. 

MAD DRUNK I 

** Good gracious, Hiram! ” I exclaimed, dropping the vrood and rising 
to my feet, greatly alarmed at his mysterious manner of speaking, as 
well as by the change in his voice and demeanour. ‘‘ What d’you 
mean by talking like that? ” 

Instead of answering^ my question directly, however, he asked 
another. 

“D’yer rec’leck, Cholly, thot air banjo belongin’ to Saipi Jedfoot 
as I bought when the poor darkey’s traps wer’ sold at auction in tlie 
fo’c’s’le the day arter he wer lost overboard? ” 

“Ye-e-s,” I stammered breathlessly, as the remembrance came 
back to me all at once of the strange chaunt we had heard in the air 
around, just before the storm had burst over us in all its fury; our 
subsequent bustling about having banished its recollection for the 
moment, “ Wha—wha—what about Sam’.s banjo, Hh'am? ” 

“It’s clean gone, skedaddled right away, b’y, that’s all! ” he replied, 
in the same impressive way in which he had first spoken. “ When I 
bought the durned thing, I stowed it atop o’ my chest thaar, in the 
fo’c’s’le; an’ thaar it wer as right as a fivo-cent piece up to tliis very 
mornin’, as I wer overhaulin’ my duds, to see if I could rig up anothor 
pair o’ pants, an’ seed it. But, b’y, it ain’t thaar now, I reckon! ” 

“ Perhaps some one took it out, and forgot to put it back when the 
gale burst over its,” I suggested, more to reassure myself than be¬ 
cause I believed it, for I felt horribly frightened at the thoughts that 
rapidly surged up in me. “ You—^you remember, Hiram, we heard the 
fiioun^ of some one playing it just before? ” 
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D'yor think, b’y> any of the hands would *a’ been foolin’ round 
with thet blessid banjo, an’ tho ship a’most took aback on’ on her 
beam-ends ? ” he retorted indignantly. “ No, Cholly, thet wer no 
mortal fingers as we hcerd a-playin’ thet thaar banjo! ” 

“ And you—you—think- 

“ It wer Sam Jedfoot’s ghost; nary a doubt on it,” he said solemnly, 
finishing my incompleted sentence; “ thet is, if sporrits \valk agen on 
the airth an’ sea arter the folk’s ownin’ them is deadpan’ drowndod ! ” 

I shivered at his words; while, as if to further endorse Hiram’s 
opinion, tho steward, Morris Jones, just then came forward from the 
cabin to look after tho captain’s dinner, although he di4 not seem in a 
hurry about it, as usual. This was a fortunate circumstance, as the 
fire in the galley under Hiram’s expert manipulation was only now at 
last beginning to burn up. 

“ There’s summut wrong ’bout this barquoy,” ohsorvod tho Welsh¬ 
man, opening the conversation in a wonderfully civil way for him, 
and addressing Hiram, who did not like the man, and hardly ever 
exchanged a word with him if ho could help it. “ I larfed at that h’y 
Cliolly for saying ho seed that nigger cook agen in thes cabin ai'tor lie 
went overboard, time the skipper had that row with the fool and shot 
him; hut, sporrit or wot it was, I believe the b’y’s right, for I’ve 
seed it, too ! ” 

“ Jehosophat!” exclaimed Hiram; “this is gottin’durned streengo 
an’ cur’ous. Whar did ye seo tho sporrit, mister ? ” 

“ Notigi minute or so agone,” replied tho steward, whose face I could 
see, hy the light of the ship’s lantern in tlio galley, as well as from tlio 
gleams of the now briglitly burning fire, looked awe-stricken, as if he 
had actually seen what he attested. “ It was a’most dark, and I wa.s 
coming out of my pantry when I seed it. Aye, I did, all black, and 
shiny, and wet, as if he were jist come out o’ the water. I swear it 
were the nigger cook, or I’m a Dutchman! ” 

The two men looked fixedly at each other, without uttering another 
word for a minute or more, I staring at them both in dread expectancy 
of what they would next say, and fancying each instant something 
more wonderful still would hapi>en; until, at last, Hiram broke the 
silence,*that liad become well-nigh unbearable from the nervous tension, 
which made me‘feel creepy and shivery all over. 

“ I tolled yer jest now, Cholly,” said the Yankee sailor, in his do\^- 
cast drawl, which became all the more emphasized from his slow and 
solemn mode of speaking below his breath—“thet •this air shep wer 
doomed, an’ I soz it now agen, since the stooard h 3 »^ar hez seed the 
same as we all hev seed afore. Thaar’s no denjun’, b’j's, as how poor 
Sam’s ghostess walks abroad this hyar ship, an’ thet means sunthin’ 
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or it doesn’t! I specs thet air darkey’s spen'it ain’t comf’able Uke^ an’ 
yon ken bet yep bottom dollar be won’t rest ^[uiet till be feels slick ; 
fur you sees as lipw the poor cuss didn’t come by bis death rightfully 
in lawful fashion. 

** AyOt and I’ve beard tell that folks as been murdered ’ll haunt the 
place where they've been put away onlawfully,” chimed in Morris 
Jones. “ Not as I’ve ever believed in sperrits and gbostesses till now; 
but, seein’ is believin’, an’ I can’t go agen my own eyesight. I’d 
take my davy ’twelve Sam Jedfoot I seed jest now; an’ though,I’m no 
coward, mates, I don’t mind saying I’m mortal feared o’ going nigh 
the cuddy ag^ ! ” 

Never you fear, old hoss,” replied Hiram encouragingly; albeit, at 
any other time he would have laughed at the steward’s declaration 
that he was “ no coward,” when he was well known to be the most 
arrant one in the shii>. “ It ain’t you thet the ghost is artor, you bet. 
It’s the skipper. You remember as how he promised us all he’d call in 
at the nearest port an’ hov all the circumferences overhauled, as he 
sed?” 

“Aye,” responded the Welshman, “that he did. Ho took his 
solemn davy, afore the second-mate, an’ Tom BuUover, an’ the lot o’ 
you, on the maiiideck, that time ho sl),ot the cook. I heard him from 
under the break o’ the poop, where I vroro standin’.” 

“ Yes, I seed you keopin’ well to looard! ” said Hiram drily. “ But, 
as I wer a .sayin’, the skipper agrees to call in at the fust port wo 
fetches, an’ we’ve b’en close in to Bahia, when wo near ran ashore, an’ 
Hio an’ Buenos Ayres; an’ he’.-" never put into no port yot! ” 

“ No, nor doesn’t mean to, neither,” chorussed the steward. “ I bear 
him, t’other day, a jokin’ with that brute of a fust-mate about it; an’ 
both was a sniggerin’: an’ ho says as he’ll see yoix all to old Nick afopo 
he stops anywhere afore he gets to ’Frisco! ” 

“ I reckon, then, sunthin’ bad ’ll come of it,” said Hiram, shaking 
his head gravely, “ Thet nigger’s sperrit don’t haunt this ship fur 
nothink, an’ we ain’t see the wuss yet, you hot! Soon arter Cholly 
hyar seed Sam’s ghost, you remembers, wo hod thet fire aboard in the 
forepeak ? ” 

“ Aye,” agreed Morris Jones; “ an’ the next time—^—” 

“ Wer the banjo we hoered a playin’, afore we were caught in that 
buster o’ a gale, an’ the ship wor a’most capsized on her beam-ends,” 

continued the American, full of his theme. “ An’ now, 1 guess-” 

“What?” cried I eagerly, anxiously drinking in every word, 
deeply impressed with the conversation. “ What do you think will 
happen?” 

’Bnctipjjs, thftt’s allj b’y,” replied Hiram, hitching up the wevis^ 
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band of bid Overalls coolly, iil tbo most mattcr-of-fact way, as if he 
were only mentioning an ofdiiiaify Circumstance. “ Thet is, if tho 
skipper don’t touch at Callao or Valparaiso. Fur my part, sonny, I 
guess this air ship air doomed, as 1 sed afore, an’ I don’t spec, for one, 
as ever she’ll reach ’Frisco this v’yge; an* SO thinks old Chips, or Tom 
Bnllover, that is, too.” * 

“ Hullo! ” exclaimed tho carpenter at that moment, poking his head 
within the galfey door, and making me and the Welshman jump with 
fright, thinking he was Sam’s ghost again* Who’s hailing me ? 
Wliat’jf the row ?—anything up ? ” 

“ No, bo,” said Hiram. “ I wer only tellin* tho stooard hyar an’ Cholly 
as liow you agreed with me as this wer a dnrned onldftky craft, an’ 
hound to meet with misfortun’ arter all thet’s come an’ gone ahoord.” 

“ That’s so,” acquiesced Tom; thou.^h ho did not look much alarmed 
at the prospect. “ Tho ‘ old man,’ though, seems turnin’ round into a 
hotter soi-t—treating us all to grog and sich like.” 

He’d kiiidej’ought to,” growled the other, as he stirred tho tea in tho 
copixu’S, which were just boiling by now; and ho then proceeded to toll 
Tom about tho mysterious disappearance of tho banjo, n.nd the fact of 
Morris Jones having seen the apparition again in the cabin aft, wind¬ 
ing up with the query—An’ wliat d’ye think o’ thet now, Cliips ? ” 

“TJiink?” echoed Tom Bullovcr, laughing; “why, that you’re 
kicking up a dust about nothing, my hearty! Missed tho ban.io out of 
y’r chest, eh,—wliero are your eyes, bo ? Tlii^re it are hanging right 
over y’r h(\ads in tho galley, on the same cleat where poor Sam 
Jedfoot feft it afore he met his fate! Why, where are your peepers, 
old stick in the mud, hey ? ” 

As he said this, Tom Bui lover reached up his hand overhead by the 
door of the galley, above tlie spot where he was standing, and as our 
eyes follo^vod his motions we all could see now Sam’s banjo hanging 
•on tlio cleat wdiore it always used to be when the negro cook occu¬ 
lted the caboose, the instrument swinging to and fro as Tom touched 
it. 

“ Wa-all, I’m jiggered! ” cried Hiram, taking up the lantern that 
lie had placed on tho deck when ho returned from the fo’c’s’le and 
flashing; it on the suspended object, to make assurance doubly sure. 
“ Tliaar it be, spre enough; an’ all I ken say is. I’m jiggered! It- 
jest licks creation, thet it dew! ” 

“ Lor’ bless you, mate! you could ha’ seed it afore if you’d only used 
your eyes,” replied Tom to this exordium, laughing again; “ but, let’s- 
stow all such flummy now about ghostesses an’ sict like, for it’s all 
moonshine when you looks into the matter; an’ you, an’ Charlie, an’ the' 
stooard here, have been all busy rigging up * duppies,’ as poor Sam used*^ 
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to mil ’kn, out o’ your heads, when we poot beggars forrud are dyin^ 
for our tea. Ain’t it ready y€%^,’’ 

“ Aye, bo, in a brace o’ shaSSes,” said Hiram, rousing himself and 
poking up the fire, “ I dessay I’m a doggoned fool to be skoart like 
thet, but I’d hev. taken me davy I put the durned thing in my chest a 
month ago—^I would so; an’ then the stooard corned in with his yam 
on tox> o’ what Cholly sed ov seein’ Sam’s ghost t’other day, an’—an’ 
I’m a durned fool; thet’s all I»sez! ” • 

“ You’re none the worse for that, bo,” observed Tom, with a ^in at 
the American’s rather shamefaced apology for his superstitious fears ; 
and Hiram presently joined in the laugh against himself, as he busied 
himself in stii?ring the coppers and tasting the tea, to see whether it was 
all right yet. I, also, began to feel more comfortable in my mind; while 
a little colour crept into Morris Jones’ pale face, which had become as 
white as a sheet before Tom’s advent on the scene, the steward looking 
as if he were going to faint from fright. 

It is wonderful what an effect the courage of one man has in restor¬ 
ing the confidence of others under such circumstances! 

Bustling about tlie galley, ladling out the contents of the coppers 
as the men came up one by one with their pannikins for their tea, 
I quickly forgot my scare of a minute or so agone. So, too, appa¬ 
rently, did the steward, who commenced x)rcparing the captain’s 
dinner, as soon «as the fire had burnt up and ho could get space enough 
to use his frjdng-pan; while, as for Hiram, ho Avas singing away in 
fine style at his work, dishing up some lobscouse for the men’s^supper, 
in friendly rivalry of Morris Jones, whom he could give ]:»oin\.s to and 
easily beat in the cooking line, none of us troubling ourselves any 
longer w'ith any recollection of poor Sam Jedfoot or his ghost. 

The gale continued to ease down, and tlie heavy, rolling sea gradually 
subsided as night si)ed on; but, the wind veering round in the middle 
watch moi'e to the northwards of -svest, we had to come about on the 
port tack, steering west-nor’-west, more in towards the Capo. We had 
' plenty of sea room to do this, though, from the good oiling wo had pre¬ 
viously made, being: at least five or six degrees w’^ell to the southward of 
the stormy headland at our last reckoning, before the gale came on. 

All next day the men were busy getting up a couple of old topsails 
out of the forepeak and patching them up to take the place of thoso 
thj^t had been blown away; and these when got up w’ere closeroefed 
beforehand, prior to being set, as the wind was freshening again and 
the weather looked sciuallr. 

At the beginning of the second dog-watch the same afternoon, just 
, when we hod got every tiling snug aloft, it came- on to blow again, 
although not quite so fiercely as the previous evening; and it wafS a 
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case of clew up and furl with all the lighter canvas, the ship being kept 
under closereefed topsails and storm staysails, heading again out to*sea 
on the starboard tack. 

Thus it continued all that night, squalls of rain and hail, with snow 
and sleet at intervals for variety sake, sweeping over us, and the ship 
having her decks washed frequently fore and aft by the heavy southern 
ocean rollers. The next morning, though, it lightened again, and wo 
had a brief spell of fine weather until noon, when we had another 
Luster of it. This occurred just as Captain Snaggs yv^as getting ready 
to take the sun, and sent the lirst-maie down in the cabin to look at 
the chronometer, and stand by in order to note the time when ho sang 
out “ Stop! ” so as to calculate our proper longitude. 

The skipper could not get his observation of the sun, however, for 
the sk.y, which the moment before had been bright and clear, clouded 
over again in an instant; and the next minute we were all on board 
battling again with another specimen of “Cape Horn weather,” too 
busy to think even where we might be or wbat latitude or longitude 
we had fetclied. Wo might, indeed, have been anywhere, for tbc' 
heavens were black as night, though it was midday, and sky and sea 
met oacli other in one vast turmoil, so that it was imi)ossible to sec 
half a cable’s length off the ship! 

So it went on for four day% the gale blowing for short periods in 
angry gusts and then casing down for the space of a watch perhaps, 
and squalls alternating with spells of fine weather; until, on the fifth 
morning, we sailed into a comparatively calm sea, running free, with a 
full sh^et on the starboard tack, before a bright, cheery nor’-westerly 
breeze. 

At noon, when the skipper was able at last to take the sun for the 
first time for six days, he found, on working out our reckoning, that 
we were in latitude 58“ 5' S., and longitude 82“ 10' W. In other words, 
we wore considerably to the westwards of the Horn, and fairly on 
the bosom of the placid Pacific, as indeed its smootli waters already 
testified. j 

“ Hooray, b’ys! we Vo doubled the durned Cape at last, 1 guess! ” 
shouted out Captain vSnaggs from the break of the poop, whither he 
had rushed up from below as soon as he had finished his calculation 
on the log slate, dancing about the dock with excitement, and he banged 
his fist down on the brass rail with a thump that almost doubled it in 
two, while his wiiy billy-goat beard bristled out and wagged to And 
fro. “ Brace up the yai’ds sharp, an’ keep them bowlin’s taut. Lay her 
as near due north as she’ll fetch, an’ we’ll fix heif on a bee-line fur 
Trisoo. An’, say, Flinders I ” 

“ Aye, aye, sir! ” 
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*‘Sen4 tip yfet to’gallants an’r’yak, as soon as ye he^] an’ lot her 
lipT’ 

“Aye, aye, sir!” 

“ An’, main dock, below thaar! ” 

“ Aye, aye, sir! ” shouted back Jan Stccnbock, who was on duty here, 
and was already seeing about getting abaft the upper spars for spread¬ 
ing more sail, having overheard his order to the first-mate—“ I vas- 
here, sir! ” 

’ •» 

“ Call all hands to liquor up, sirree. It ain’t every day, I reckon, we- 
gits round the Horn! ” 

A wild cheer burst from the men, who had clustered in the waist in 
response to tlvo summons; and the good news of getting round the 
Cape and having a double allowance of grog proving too much for the 
majority, the rest of the day was spent in a sort of grand jollification, 
the skipper and first-mate “ carrying on ” in the cabin, while the crew 
made themselves merry in tlie fo’c’s’le, whither an extra bottle or two 
of rum had been smuggled, having been got out of the stewai’d by tho 
expeditive of a little “ palm oil ” and wliocdling in about equal pro¬ 
portions. 

I think I may say, without exaggeration, that, with tho exception 
of Jan Stoenbock, tho second-mate, who showed himself a regular 
steady fellow all through the voyage, Tom Bui lover, and lastlj^, though 
by no means least, myself, there was not a single sober man on hoard 
the ship that evening, all being more or less under the infiuenco of 
liquor, from the steward Morris Jones—^who, mean Welshman that he 
was, seemed never loth to drink at anyone else’s expense—up to Captain 
Snaggs, who, from being “jolly” at “eight bells,” became still more 
excited from renewed applications of rum by midnight; until, at length, 
early in tho middle watch, ho rushed out on deck from the cuddy 
absolutely mad drunk. * 

He was in a State of wild delirium, and liis revolver, ready cocked, 
was in his hand. 

. “ Snakes an’ alligators! ” ho yelled out, levelling the "weapon at the 

mainmast, which he mistook for a figure in the half-light of rooming, 
which was just then beginning to break. “ IVo got ye at last, ye 
•diirned nigger. Take theb, an’ thot! ” 

Quick as lightning one report followed another, tho bullets coming 
Whistling by the galley where I was standing. 

Jan Steenbock, who w^as on the poop, hearing the crack of the 
^revolver, called out something; whereupon Captain Sna^gs turned 
Ground and aimed hfs next shot at him, although, fortunately’", it missed 
the second-mate, from Jan dodging behind the companion hatchwayT 
gust in tho nick of time. 
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The captain then made a bound at the poop ladder, and rushed up l^e 
steps swearing awfully; and, first firing at the man at the wheel, 
whose arm the bullet penetrated, as soon as he gained tho poop, he dived 
down the companion in pursuit of Jan Steenbock, who had disappeared 
below the booby hatch. 

For the next five bainutes or more, the ship was in a state of tho 
wildest confusion, the captain chasing every one he could see, and all 
trying to get out of his way, as he dashed after them in his frenzy, 
rushing, in a sort of desperate game of “ catch who ftatch can,” from 
the cabin out on to the maiiideck and then up the poop ladder and 
down the companion into the cuddy again, the second-mate, the 
steward, and first-ipate alike being assailed in turn, and each flying for 
life before the frantic madman. At last, just as the captain emerged 
from the cabin for the third time, in*hot haste after the steward, the 
other two having succeeded in concealing themselves, Morris Jones 
stumbled against a coil of roi>e by the mainmast bitts, and, his toe at the 
same time catching in a ring holt, he sprawled his length on tho dock. 
Good Lord!” cried the unfortunate steward, panting out the 'words 
with his failing breath. I*m a dead man i I’m a dead man!” 

“By thunder! ye air,ye dumed black nigger! Ye air, as sure as 
snakes!” screamed the skipper, in his delirious rage, mistaking tho 
Welshman, as he had tho others as well, for poor Sam, tho recollection 
of whom seemed strangely to haunt him the moment tho rum got 
possession of his senses. “ I’ve swar I’d sheet ye; so, hyar goes, mo 
joker; yer last hour hoz come, yoii bet! ” 

With tlieso words ho pointed his revolver down at Morris Jones, as 
he lay rolling on the deck at his feet, and fired, 

CHAPTEB IX. 
whecked! 

Although they had not been called yet, for it -was only “ six bells,” 
the watch below had been roused out by the commotion and wild cries 
and yells that rang about the deck. Every man Jack had tumbled 
up from below, and they were all grouped about the fo’c’s’le, hiding 
behind tho galley like myself, and w’^atching the weird scene going on 
aft, whi(^, but for the maniacal rage of the captain and his murderous 
fury, would have ]peen almost comical in its main incidents. 

It was a regular steeplechase: the frenzied man hunted those he was 
after in and out of the cabin, and up the pooj) ladder, and down the 
companion stairs, in turn, to begin again anew the same strange game, 
that was amusing enough save to those personally concerned! 

One of the hands, though, had his wits at work besides watching what 
was going on; and this was Tom Bullover, my friend the carpenter. 
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p:e recollected what the steward had said on a former occasion t>f 
the captain haying had a fit of the horrors from excessive drinking^ 
and, although it was too late now to take away the skipper’s revolver 
before he could effect any mischief with it, there was still time to 
prevent his doing any farther harm. 

So, Tom, with a coil of rope over his arm, stealthily made his way 
aft; and just as Captain Snaggs aimed at the prostrate body of the 
steward the carpenter threw^a running bowline he had made in the 
rope round the captain’s shoulders, jerking him backwards at the very 
moment he fired the revolver. This caused the bullet to be diverted 
from its aim, for it passed through the bulwarks, instead of perfor¬ 
ating Morris Clones’ somewhat corpulent person. 

The next instant, two or three more of the men going to Tom’s 
assistance, Captain Snaggs was dragged down on the deck, imaging and 
foaming at the mouth; when, binding him securely hand and foot, 
they lifted him up and carried him into his cabin, where they strapped 
him down in his cot, powerless to do any more injury to himself or 
any one else, until his delirium should bo over. 

As for the steward, he fainted dead away from fright; and it 
required a good deal of shaking and rubbing to bring him back to life 
again on the part of Tom Bullovor and Jan Steenbock—^the latter now 
coming out of the cabin, holding a slip noose similar to that used by 
the carpenter in snaring the skipper with, and evidently intended for 
the same purpose, although a trifle too late to be of service then. 

Captain Snaggs himself recovered his consciousness about noon the 
same day, hut did not have the slightest recollection of his isSad orgey, 
the only actual sufferers from which were Morris Jones, who really 
had been more frightened than hurt, and the helmsman, Jim Chowder, 
who in lieu of having his arm broken, as he at first cried out, had only 
a slight bullet graze through the fleshy part of it; so, considering the 
skipper fired off no less than five shots out of the six which his re¬ 
volver contained, it was a wonder more were not grievously wounded, 
if not killed, when he ran a-muck like that! 

When Hiram Bangs and I met in the galley shortly after the row 
was over, we both compared notes, the American saying that he’d been 
roused up from sleep, not by the noise of the shooting or rampaginjiii^ 
about the deck, but by the sound of Sam’s voice singing in the hold, 
and he knew at once that some mischief was going to happen, “ as it 
allers did when he heerd it afore! ” 

I declare he made me feel more alarmed by this remark than all that 
had previouly occurred, and I had to raise my eyes, to assure myself 
that Sam’s banjo was yet hanging in its accustomed place over the 
door of the galley, before I could go on with my task of getting the 
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men’s early coffee ready, to serve out as soon as the watch was chanfl^d, 
“ eight hells ” having been struck shortly before. 

Tom Bullover, though, when presently he lounged up forward, and 
I told him what Hiram said, only laughed. 

It’s all stuff and nonsense, Charlie,” he chuckled out; “ you on’ 
Hiram ’ll be the death of me some day, with your yams o’ ghostosses an’ 
such like. The skipper didn’t see no sperrit as you thinks when he got 
mad this momin’; it’s all that cussed rum he took because he got round 
Cfipe Horn. Guess, as our mate here says, the rum §ot round him! *’ 

HiAm laughed, too, at this. 

“ Heaye ahead an’ cairy on, old hoss,” he said; “ I reckon you won’t 
riz my dander, fur what I tells Cholly I knows for true7 an’ nuthin’ ’ll 
turn me agen it. Why, Tom, when I wcr down Chicopsio way-” 

“ Avast there, mate, an’ give us sorhe coffee,” cried Tom, inten*upting 
him at this point, and some others of the crew coming up at the 
moment, the conversation was not renewed, which I was not sorry for, 
Hiram’s talk about ghosts not being very cheerful. 

During the day, as I’ve said, Captain Snaggs got bettor, and came on 
dock again, lookfng like himself, but very pale, while his face seemed 
to have become wonderfully thinner for sucli a short space of time—:so 
thin indeed that he appeared to be all nose and beard, the two meeting 
each other in the middle, like a pair of nut-crackers! 

Ho was much quieter, too, for he did not swear a bit, as he would 
have done before, at the man at the wheel, who, startled by his coming 
softly up the companion without previous notice, when ho fancied he 
■was lyiiSSj in his cot, let the ship fall off that she almost broached-to, 
in such a way as almost to carry her spars by the board! 

No, he did not utter a single harsh word. 

“ Steady thaar! ” was all he called out; “ keep her full an’ bye, an’ 
steer as naar north as ye ken ! ” 

■ This was about the beginning of July, and we had from then bright 
weather, with westerly and iior’-west winds all the way up the Pacific, 
past the island of Juan Fernandez, which we saw like a haze of green 
in the distance. 

After this, making to cross the Equator for the second time—our first 
time bqing dn the Atlantic Doldrums—somewhere between the meri¬ 
dians 100° to 102?, we proceeded on steadily northward, picking up the 
south-east trade-winds in about latitude 20° S., when nearly opposite 
Arica on tlie chart, although, of course, out of sight of land, being more 
than a couple of hundred leagues away from the nearest part of the coast. 

In about twenty days’ time we got near the Equator, when we met 
with variable winds and calms, while a strong indraught sucked us 
out of our course into the Bay of Panama. 
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temperature just then grew very hot, and the captain^ taking to 
drinking again, soon recovered his spirits and his temper, which had 
latterly grown so smooth and equable that we hardly knew him for 
the same man. 

In a short space, however, the rum fully restored him to his old 
quarrelsome self, and he and the first-mate, Mr. Flinders, had an awful 
row one night, when the skipper threatened to send the mate forward 
and promote Jan Steenbock in*>his place. v 

Captain Snaggsj*'had never forgiven him for the cowardice and want 
of sailorly instinct he displayed at the time of the alarm of fire*in the 
forepeak; and the fact of Mr. Flinders having lain for two days drunk 
in his bunk after their jollification on rounding Cape Horn, although 
he himself was able to attend to his duies the ensuing day, did not tend 
to impress the skipper any the m6re strongly in his favotir. 

I remember the evening well. It was on the 28th July. We were 
becalmed, I recollect; but, iii «.pito of this, a strong set of tide, or some 
unknown current, was carrying us, in a west-nor’-west direction, away 
out of the Bay of Panama, at the mouth of which we had been rolling 
and roasting in the broiling tropical sun for a couple hf days, without 
apparently advancing an inch on oui* way northwards towards San 
Francisco, our destination, which we were now comparatively near, so 
to speak, hut still separated by a broad bolt of latitude of between 
eighteen hundred and two thousand miles—a goodlsli stretch of water! 

I also remember, well that Captain Snaggs roared so loudly to the 
mate and the mate back to him in the cuddy during the altercation 
that we on deck could hear every word they said; for the If^ght was 
hot and close, with never a breath of wind stirring, and the air had 
that oppressive and sulphurous feel which it alwa^ s has when there 
is thmider about or some great atmospherical change impending. 

The skipper and Mr. Flinders were arguing about the ship’s cour&e, 
tho former declaring it to be right, and the latter as vehemently to bo 
altogether wrong. 

The mate, so opposite were their opinions, said that if we sailed on 
mu'ih longer in tho same direction towards which the ship liad been 
heading before being becalmed, she would be landed high and dry 
ashore at Guayaquil; while the skipper, as strongly, protested that we 
were already considerably to the northward of the Galapagos Islands. 

Ye’re a durned fule, an’ a thunderin’ pig-headed fule as well,” we 
heard tho captain say to tho other, as ho came up the comp<^nion roaring 
bock behind him; ** but, jest to show ye how thunderin’ big a fule ye 
air, I’ll jest let yer hev yor own way—^though, mind ye, if the ship 
comes to grief, j^e’ll hov to bear all the muss.” 

“ I don’t mind that, nary a red cent,” boasted the other in his sneer- 
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ing way. “ Guess I’ve a big enuff pile to bum, out Chicago wa^' pa 
buy up ship an’ cargy as well! ” 

“ Guess ye shall heV yer way then, bo! ” yelled out the skipper, call¬ 
ing out at the same time to the helmsman to ease the helm off, and to 
the watch to brace romid the yards; and the light land breeze just then 
coming off from shore made the Denver City head off at right angles 
to her previous course, the wash of water swishing pleasantly past her 
bows, as her ^ils bellied out for a brief kpell. 

But not for long. 

'Within the next half-houv or so the heavens, which had previously 
been bright with myriads of stars overhead became obscured with a 
thick darkness, while the slight land breeze died away. 

Then, a hoarse, rumbling sound was heard under the sea, and the 
ship was violently heaved up and down in a sort of quick, violent rock¬ 
ing motion, unlike anything I had ever felt, even in the heaviest 
storm. 

‘‘An airthquake, I guess,” said Captain Snaggs nonchalantly; “that 
is, if tliaar’s sich a thing as an airtli-quake at sea! ” 

He sniggered over this joke: but not for long, as just then I heard, 
and ho heard too, as I could tell from the short, shai*p cry of alarm 
ho uttered, the same strange, \^’^eird music, like Sam’s baiyo, played 
gently in the distance, just the same as we heard it before tlio burst 
of the storm off Cape Horn. 

“ Lord, save us I ” cried the captain, in hoarse •accents of terror. 
“Thaar it air agen! thaar it air agen! The Lord forgive me an’ 
help us!’’ 

At that very moment, the ship seemed to be lifted aloft on a huge 
rolling wave, that came up astern of us w’ithout breaking; and, after 
being carried forwards with wonderful swiftness, she was hurled 
bodily on the shore of some unlmown land near, whose outlines we 
could not distinguish throngh the impenetrable darkness that sur¬ 
rounded us by this time like a veil. 

We knew we were ashore, however, for we could feel a harsh, grat¬ 
ing noise under the vessel’s keel—I say feel, advisedly, for we felt it 
quivering through every nerve of our bodies, while the sound crashed 
through our ears. 

But even abovb this noise I seemed yet to hear the wild, sad chaunt 
that haunted us. * 

There was a light hung in the galley, and J looked in again to con¬ 
vince myself whether the sound was due to my imagination or not. 

Holding up the lantern, I flashed its light across the roof of the 
galley. I could hardly believe my eyes. Sam’s banjo was no longer 
there! 

, . (To he continued^) 
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EXrEKIMI>NTS WITHOUT APPARATUS 


. VIIL 

AERONAUTICS. 

* A MONTOOLFIHB BALLOON, 

Make a hollow cylinder, about the size of an ordinary cork, with a 
sheet of silvei’-X3aper or cigarette-paper. The edges of the cylinder 



pjff. 45 . Demonstration of the Principle of the Ascent of Balloons by means 
of heated Air. 

must he somewhat bent over, so as to make it retain its form. With a 
lighted match set fire to the cylinder at its upper part. The paper 
Will burn, and be converted into a thin layer of ashes. This residue 
enclosing rarefied air suddenly rises, and mounts rapidly for several 
feet like a Montgolfier balloon. 
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AIR AND GAS BALLOONS. 

Take a glass tube, about three-quarters oI an inch in diameter, and 
about eight inches long, or, in default of it, a roll of ordinary notepaper. 




Fig- 47. Soap-bubble lifting a Paper Aeronautt 
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which will enable you to blow bubbles as big as a man^s head. Dip 
the bnd of the tube in a solution of soap, and blow rapidly and strongly 
through the tube. The bubble, filled with the warm air from your 
lungs, will soon ascend. Without letting it go, follow it in its ascend¬ 
ing movement, turning the end of the tube gradually upwards until 
you can touch off the drop suspended at the bottom of the bubble. 
Your balloon, fully inflated, will only want to be released, if it has not 
already freed itself. If the temperature is low, the bubble will break 
against the ceiling; in the contrary case, it will descend slowly, as 
soon, as it becomes somewhat chilled. 

Let a small, thin paper-figure be cut out, and fastened by a thread to 
a disc of papery it can be made to adhere toibe bubble, as shown in 
Fig. 46, If the bubble then be released, it will carry the figure up 
with it (Fig. 47). If smaller tubes be used, bubbles of smaller size will 
be produced. The paper tubes must be replaced by others when wot 
and soddened, but glass tubes are preferable. 

By inflating soap-bubbles with hydrogen gas, as we shall show pre¬ 
sently, we can represent the ascents of gas balloons, which differ from 
warm air balloons. • 


heat. • 

The art of producing fir^ or of procuring heat artificially is one of 
the most profitable of human industries, since it lias given us the 
means of moving machinery in maniifacturcs, locomotives, and'sieam- 
boats. The impression which i>roduces the sensation of heat in our* 
organism is a subjective iihenomenon, and the impression which wu 
convey when wo say that a body is hot or cold is relative. When wo 
enter a cellai' in tljo summer when the exterior air is w^arm, wu find 
the cellar cold; if we enter during the wintry weather, we find the 
temperature rather -Warm. Nevertheless it remains about the samo 
}\eat all the while. 

Suppose that we hold the right hand in a vessel containing hot 
Water, and the left hand in a \essel containing cold water; if wo then 
Withdraw our liancls at the same moment and plung-e them txigpther 
Into a third vessel full of tepid water, we shall then experience two 
different sensations, heat and cold, proceeding from w^ater of a certain 
toinperaturo. 

The study of heat and caloric can be immediately undertaken with¬ 
out any apparatus, ai^ we have seen when dealing with other branches 
of physics. 
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THE CONDUCTIBItITY OF METALS. 

A BURNING GOAL ON A MUSLIN HANVKBBCHIEP. 

Take a globe of copper, about as large as the globular ornaments, 
which one sees at the-bottom of a staircase, and wrap it in muslin or in 
a cambric handkerchief. Place on this metallic bowl, tlius enveloped, 
a red-hot coal,^and it will continue to glow, without in any way dam¬ 
aging the muslin wrapper. The reason is this: the metal being an 



Fig 48. A Burning Coal placed on a Handkerchief wrapped round a Copper 
Globe. The Handkerchief is not scorched. 

excelleiit conductor absorbs all the heat developed by the combustion 
of the coal, and ks the liandkcrchief has hot absorbed any of tlio heat, 
it remains at a lower temperature to that at which it would be injured. 

TO MAKE OA8 BURN UNDER A HANDKEROHIEF. 

Take a batiste handkerchief, and wrap it round a copper gas jet. 
The jet must be of pietal. This is indispensable. Turn on and light 
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thfi gas, which will bum above the handkerchief without injuring it 
(Fig. 49). To succeed in this experiment it is necessary that the hand¬ 
kerchief should fit quite closely to the metal without any crease what¬ 
ever. It will be found advantageous to tie the batiste with a thin 
copper wire. 



Fig, 49. Gas Jet (Metal) wrapped in a Cambric Hiindlvcrchiof, tiglitly 
stretched. 7he Flame will burn above the Handkerchief without injuring it. 

THE METAL IH THE PENHOLDER. 

There is another very easy way of evidencing the conductibility of 
metals for heat. Take a wooden penholder with a metallic end, and 
a piece of paper partly on tlie wood and partly on the metal. Heat 
the paper above the ilame of a lamp. The paper will c,\.rbonize at the 
side on which it adheres to the wood—-a bad conductor of heat—^but it 
will remain unchanged and preserve its whiteness on tho side which 
is in contact with the metal. 

Metals strike cold when we place them in our palms; by their con- 
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I'lg. 50. Carbonization of Paper on the Wooden Portion of a Penholder. 
cTuctibility they draw the heat from our hands. Wo do not experience 
the same effect when we toucl! wood or cloth. 

A silver spoon will bo burning hot after being dipped in a cup of 
boiling coffee, but an ivory or wooden spoop will not be so heated. 






















SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 


DILATATION OF BODIES BY HEAT* 

THE CAPTIVE IMP. 

This consists of a tube of thin glass, like a shade, as in illustration, 
the lower extremity being rendered opaque by a coat of black varnish. 
The lower portion being hold in the hand, the liquid with which the 
receptacle is iilled will immediately rise and sustain the small image 
of blown glass w^hich is contained in the tube. • 

All gases expaifd under the influence of heat. Now we perceive in 
the section of the apparatus (Fig. 51) that the upper tube terminates in 
a capillary tube which is immersed in the bulb undcrneatli. A certain 
quantity of air*is enclosed in the portion A A in the bulb. If this supply 
of air be warmed by the hand it expands, passes upon the water in the 
tube, and it rises with the floating*imp in the tiibe. 



Fig. 52. Experiment in Linear Dilatation. 

LINEAR DILATATION.. 

cork in the manner shown in the illustration (Fig. 62), so 
^ to iorm 91 plane surface, and ** scolloped ” out in a semircylindrical 
form. In ©t hollowed spaces at a place a needle A b, the head 
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SOIEJJTIFKI AMUSEMENTS. 

oi wMcIbi is supported at b, and at a slightly less elevation at that end* 
Through the eye of this needle pass another, and insert its point ligtTtly 
in the cork. Parallel to it, and behind it, place another needle of the 
same length. If we hold a lighted candle beneath the horizontal needle, 
we shall see the needle b c incline sideways, as in the illustration. 

EXPEEIMENT IN SOUND.—ACOUSTICS. 

Sound is a ^nsation which affects our fears; it is produced by a cause 
exterior to the organ itself—generally by vibration’of a* body. This 
vibration is liansmitted by the medium serving as a means of communi¬ 
cation between nerves of hearing and the object vibrating. 

There are three different ways of producing sound—by percussion, 
when objects strike each other; by rubbing, as when a bow of a violin 
is drawn across the strings; and by twanging the strings of an instru¬ 
ment. 

It is easy to prove that sound is transmitted in a perceptible space of 
time from one place to another. When at a distance wo see a man 
hammering a nail, we perceive that the noise occasioned by the striking 
of the object does not reach our ears until some seconds after the 
moment of contact. We see the flash of a cannon before we hear the 
sound of the discharge, and lightning before thunder. 

Wo need not give any particulax^ experiments here save one—^tho 
Wooden Whistle, a toy much in vogue amongst schoolboys. 

Take a piece of lilac or willow-wood, and ciA the baik round it with a 
penknif^ in a circle. Moisten the bark, and tlien beat it on your knee 
with the handle of the knife. Then hollow out the pith, and you will 
have an ordinary whistle, as in a key. A, or by cutting the wood (as 
shown in b and (::) a true whistle can bo fashioned. 

An excellent whistle can he produced with the cowl of an acorn, 
which forms a small cup. Place this cup between the first and middle 
Augers, and close the fing^^s so that only a very small orifice is left. If 
you blow into this opening a whistle will result. 



Fig, 53. Wooden Whistle, whicli a Lad may make for Himself. 
{To he continued.) 
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PUZZLE PAGES. 


92.—HISTOEICAl. EKIQUA. 

A FAMOUS pbyfti^'iau. who, daring the plague in Athens, diitiogai.died himself hy hie 
unwearied dUigubee and care for the sick, and greatly increastiil k a reputation* He 
lived in the third century b.o. 

1. A large river; one of the most rapid in 
Europe. In some parts the scenery on its banks 
is remarkably beautiful, and on this accost it 
is much frequented by tourists. 

2. An Indian king who made a noble re¬ 
sistance to Alexander the Great, and thereby 
acquired his friendship. 

3. A public monument in Athens where were 
deposited in all ages the bones of those who 
hud lallon in battle. 


93.—A LINE FIIOM SHAKSPEABE. 



91.—HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

A large city which derives its present name from its founder. Its sti'eots are narrow and 
dirty, and it is subject to immense fires; m one which occurred daring tho present century 
18,000 houses wore burnt. It U ^thed on the south by tho sea, on the north by its splendid 
harbour; and in the distance its appearance is very imposing, though on nearer inspection the 
pleasing impression soon vanishes. Tho name of this city contains fourteen letters* 

4, 2, IS, 11, 3, a wise Athenian, who estah- 1, 6,13,13, G, 2, tho port of Lima, which 
lislied excellent laws jnstioe and disci- was swallowed up by an earthquake in 1756. 
pline. When the sea is clear, part of the oy town may 

12,14,13,2,12,4, a Phrygian who gav^ to be seen beneath the waters* 
the P^oponnesua its name, which he derived 1, 2,13,11, 3,7, 6, a Grecian capo, so named 
from hie own. from some splendid columns, tho remaius of a 

12, 13, 6, 2, the disciple of a wise and fine temple of Minerva, which crowned its 

illustriouB Athenian, who taught and enforced summit. 

his doctrines. ^ 12, 2, 5, 11, 4, 9, a Peruvian town, whoso 

12, 13, G, 8, 14, 6 , a Grecian town noted silver mines have produced more silver than 
for ^a victory gained by the Greeks over the any others in the world. But the valuable 
Persians. metal appears to he now almost oxhanstod. 
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4. An ancient geographer o *d founder cl the 

Ionic sect of philosophers, so named from Ionia, 
where he was horn. ^ 

5. The contemporary and jivfd of Demos¬ 
thenes the orator. 

From the first name take the 2nd and Srd 
letters; from tho second, the I'st twice, and the 
2nd; from the third, the Ist, Srd, and 4th; 
from the fourth, tho initial; and from the fifth 
the two last letters. 



PUZZLE PAGEa 


5d.-ILLUSTIlATED PEOVERB. 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

96. On Midsnmmor Day I rode with 4 yonng 
friendSf Malcolm, Spencer, Donyora, and Norton, 
from Frensham Cbnrch (F) to see view 
from Sir W. Erie’s Stono Cross on Hind- 
head (C), whore 20 churches are visible on a 
clear day, and thence to Haslomere (H), and to 
Cotchet Farm on Blackdown (B), near the 
Summer House, from which a prospect is ob¬ 
tained more extensive even tlian from Hind- 
head, extending over 6 counties, and iucludiog 
30 churches. Owing to indifferent roads, our 
average rate when actually in motion was only 
5 miles per hour, but, by loss of time in dining, 
*&c., we took altogether in getting from F to B 
If hour longer than wo Jhould have been going 
there and buck at our average rate, so that we 
made only If mile per hour. The different 
stages F to C, C to H, and H to B were in the 
proportion of 11,6, and 6 in length. Howffar 
arc C, H, and B from F ? 

97. If the 4 gentlemen just named together 
weigh 3201b., and have a mean specific gravity 
of *960, what would be the tc*al pressure of 
their feet on ^lie ground if they stand in the 
sea (the specific gravity of which is 1*028), near 
the shore, with only f of their persons im¬ 
mersed ? 

98. The product of Danyors’' and Norton’s 
ages is 224, but when Danyers attams his 
majority the product of their ages wijl then be 
399. How old is each ? 

09. I walked from Itoso Cottage, Frensham, 
to Aldcrshott Camp in 2 hours, exclusive of a 
short rest half way at Famham, and having 
spent 2.] hours looking over Cesar’s Camp, &c., 
1 started again«at 3 p.m., and got back to dinner 
at G, having rested on the way 6 minuU's longer 
than in going. My average rate going 
including tlSi rest) was miles per hour, but 
my actual rate walking bock was .Sf. Find how 
far I went from Bose Cottage, and the time at 
which I started. 

100. Malcolm opposite Spencer, weighing 901h. 
each, and Danyers opposite Norton, 701b, each, 
are swinging at equal distances from each other 
by a circular gymuasiio swing, the ropes being 
inclined the polo at on an^de of 30% Find 
the pressure on the top of the pole. 



101.—TBANSPOSmONS. 

AAEEHFTLN.—^An Indian island ne%r Bom* 
bay, which contains a cave, with temples and 
idols, all cut in the solid rock. 

LLEESSIMBA.—One of the most ancient 
cities of France, having been founded by a 
colony of Greeks from Asia Minor, between 
500 and GOO n.c. 

IITTSMHDBAE.—A King of Pontus, who, 
for a long time, bravely opposed the Bomans, 
bat whs at last overcome by them. 

UUSSEECL.—Onh of the captains of a 
great conqueror. He reigned in Syria after 
the death of his master; was a good and wise 
prince, valiant in war, prudent in peace, and 
consnltiug the welfare of Hie nations over which 
he ruled; he was also a patron of the arts and 
sciences. 

• _ 


Awswaus TO CHA.ai.i>r.s, &c. (Pasea O 302* 
303, and 3UJi.) 

GO. Gcaner-—Watts (Dr. Isaac)—Hastings— 
Swansea—Seine—Tasso. Geoboe Washino- 

TOX. 

67. Juba. 

68. Delays are dangerons. To bo read— 
D lays—B—dangerons. 

69. A cat may look at a king. To be read— 
4 oat—may—^loo cat a king. 

70. Prince Metternieh—Rowenn—Versaillos 
—Wolfe—Cabul—Prince Le Boo—Quebec- 
New York. • Havelock. 


7L Since in ‘^Reverend" there are 8 letters, and 
0 recurs 3 timoB, r twice, 

1.2.3.4Ae.7.8_ 

. number of permutations =» — i ^ a 1 ‘ sT " “ 
s £163 gross s £113 net income. 

72. 104 weeks at Cambridge, 114 at Bedford, 12 
at Brighton, 64 ^at Fordwich, 64 at Exford, 120 at 
Margate. Paid, £522. 

73. SOOlbs. 

74. 142ilba 

75. Each man had hod 6 turns; and they rowed 
lOli miles. 

7U. 13 miles’ walk altogether; and from FroA- 
sham Church to Cheito, 2$^ miles. 


77. Let the right-angled jtrianglo BOA represent 
the triangle of forces, B C being the direction of 
the lino, C A the horizontal force ss 8oz., then B O 
will represent the force to he exerted; and since 

* BO ^ 

BCA = CO"BO = OAX7vr = OAX: 


qjv_ 

cos. "60* *7" 


‘ OA ■ 

: IGOZ. as Ifix 




78. The letter »i’; 

79. When the cat’s away tho mice will play. 

To be read—W hen—^THE cats—a way—THE 
mice—WILL play. • 

80. Potent-ate—^PotontaU 
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JU2.—CHAPADK. 

EE, a rovel's afoot 'neath tlie branolung 

{emit 

Nov the moon's pale cresset begins to 
bum, 

Fairies and elves from tho floweret-cells 
Creep out at the Bound of the sweet hare- 
hells, 

While the mnshrooms 'spring for a banquet 
spread, 

And J|he dew-drops hang on theUaves o’er- 
head. 

Titania and Oberon hold to-night 
Their fairy conrt by tho mooubeam*s light. 

The feast is ready; each tiny fay 
Is decked in his gala-garments gay, 

With plnme of the moth and lace of tho 
hce; 

And they cluster under tho fern's tall tree, 
Till my first Titania loads forth by hand, 
And welcome bids to the elfin band; 

Then they trip and skip to tho minstrelsy 
Of tho humming gnat und tho droning bc'C. 

At last tho rose-leaf B shrill tmmpci-call 
Proclaims the banquet is spread for all. 

And when each fairy fias ta’en his place. 

My first uprises with lordly grace— 

** Oberon drinks to his guests. Fill high 
The monarch’s goblet!" The pages hie, 

And, kneeling before his throne, uphold r* 

My second's blossom of carveu gold. 

** Drink 1" ciies my first, ** to tho bright and fai> 

Who deign our revels to graco and share!” 

** Drink 1*’ cried the fays, to our giocious lord, 

By queen and xieople alike adored 1” 

Thou my first proclaimed—As a memory 
Of all who have feasted to-night with me, 

While the stars shall shine and tho planets roll. 

This golden bloom sh^ be named my whole 1” 

103.—TBANSPOSITION. 

MNEYOBA.—A country of Europe which has been rightly termed “ Tho Fathei'land of 
Thought." o 

101.-HISTPEICAL ENIGMA. 

One of a number of independent states (that form a republic) which was founded and colo¬ 
nised hy^an EngUshman. Its capital is a large manufacturing city, and one of its towns has 
been culled The Birmingham of the West," being noted for hardware manufactures. The first 
four letters of its name composo that of its founder; the romoiader means a wood. The 
of this state contains in all twdve letters 

6, 2, 11, 8, 2, make a French river. 7, 2, 4, 9, an Asiatic river. 

6, 1, 2, 6, a Scotch river. 8, 2, 8, 12, a Bussion rivet. 

7, 2y 12, an English river. 4, 11, 7, 2, an African river. 
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^be Black ^an’8 (3b08t 

A STOllY OP THE BUCCANEERS* BURIED TREASURE 
OP THE GALABAGOS ISLANDS. 

IJY JOHN C. IIIITGIIESON, 

* • 

Airruoit OP "picked dp a.t ssAp** doaiid xas 8 SUEVj^i<sa/' etc* 

CHAPTER X. 

AT31KGDON ISLAND, 

A FTER tho first grating, grindinj; sliock of going ashore, the ship 
did not hump again; hut, listing over to port, sho settled down 
(juiotly, soon working a sort of cradle hod fon herself in tho sand at 
tlio si^ot where she stranded. 

This, at least, was our conclusion, from tho ahsenco of any subse¬ 
quent motion or *movomcnt on board, tlie dock being as steady now as 
any platform on dry laud, although rather downliiil on one side, from 
the vessel lioeling as sho took tlie ground. 

irowover, it was all guess work^^as wo could see nothing not 
even our own faces, save when brought immediately under tho light 
of the galley lantern, around which all tho hrgids foi;\vard wore closoly 
huddled together, like a drove of frightened slieep ; for, tho darkness 
could be\ilmost felt, as it hung over tho ill-fated Denver Cihj^ a thick, 
impenetrable, black pall, that seemed ominous of evil and further 
disaster. 

This continued for nearly an hour; the men near me only speak¬ 
ing in hushed whispers, as-if afraid of hearing their own voices. The 
fact of not being able to see any fresh peril or danger that might be 
imjKmding over us, and so face it raanftdly, in the manner customary 
with sailor folk witli any grit in them, took away the last lingering 
remnant of courage oven of the bravest amongst us; and Pm confident 
there Avas not a single foremost hand there of tho lot grouped by the 
galley 4 ind under tho break of tho fo'c’s’le, not excepting cither Tom 
Ihillovor or the* American sailer, Hirana, plucky as both were in or¬ 
dinary circannstanccs, hut was as panic-stricken, could thoir inmqst 
feelings bo disclosed and the truth out-told, as myself—although I was 
too dazed with terror tQgjthink of this then. ^ 

And so wo remained, awaiting wo know not what, coming from we 
knew not wher6, in terrible uncertainty and dread expectancy, think¬ 
ing that anything might happen, still inoro aAvful than what had 
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alrfAdy occurred, the gloomy stillness and mysterious mantle of dark^ 
ness that had descended on us increasing our fears and suggesting 
every weird possibility, until the pi'olonged suspense became well-nigh 
maddening! 

*‘I*m durned if I ken stand this much longer,” I heard Hiram 
whisper hoarsely, as if uttering his thoughts aloud, for he addressed 
no one in particular. “ Guess I’ll jump overboax'd and drown myself, 
fur the devil’s in the sliep, an’ thaar’s a cuss hangin’ oves^ her! ” 

A shuffling sound of feet moving on the deck followed, as if the ixoor, 
disti’aught fellow was about to carry his senseless and wicked design 
into execution; and then I caught the tones of Tom Bullover’s voice 
also coming out from amidst the surrounding darkness. 

“ Hush, avast there! ” said the latter solemnly. Is this a time for 
running in the face of your Malfer, when in another minute or two 
we may be all mustered afore Him in eternity? Besides, bo, Avhat’s 
the use o* jumping overboard, when you couldn’t getdrownded? for 
the ship’s hard and fast ashore! ” 

Before Hiram could reply to this, or make any further movement, a 
shout rang out tho poop aft, whore previously all had been as 

still as with us forwards, W’rapixed in the same impenetrable gloom and 
deathly silence, 

I recognised Jan Stocnbock at orce os the person balling us. 

Land, ho! ” he exclaimed; “ I sees him! It vas lighten oop, and I 
sees him on ze port how'! 

As tho second-mate spoke there was a perceptible movement of the 
heavy, close atmosphere, which had hitherto been still and sultry, like 
what it generally is during a thunderstorm, or when some electrical 
disturbance is impending in the air; and the land breeze springing up 
again, tho wind, first coming in little puffs and subscciuontly settling 
down into a steady breeze off shore, the heavy curtain of black vapour 
that had previously enveloped us began to drift away to leeward, 
enabling us after a bit to see the ship’s position and our surroundings, 
albeit all was yet wTapped in the semi-darkness of night, as it was 
close on 11 o’clock. 

The frowning outlines of a big mountain towered up above the 
vessel’s masts on our left or port bow, hazy and dark and grim. On 
the starboard hand a jutting*'point of land, evidently a spur of the 
same cliff, projected past tho Denver City a long way asteim, for wo 
could distinguish tho wliito wash of the sea on tho sand at its base; 
while, right in froi|t, nearly touching our bowsprit, was a mass of trees, 
whoso dusky skeleton branches were waved to and fro by tho tropical 
night breezo, making them appear as if alive, their mournful whisbing 
as they swayed bearing out this impression. 
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It soemed, at first glance, that tJie ship had been driven ashore i|>to 
a small land-locked bay, no outlet being to be seen save the narrow 
opening between the cliffs astern tlirough which she had been carried 
by the wave that stranded us, fortunately without dashing us on the 
rocks on either hand., 

While wo all gazed around in startled wonder, striving to take in 
the details of the strange scene, the misty, brooding vapour lifted 
still further, «nd a patch of sky clearing overhead, the pale moon 
shone down, illuminating the landscape with her sickly* green light 
and tlirowing such deep shadows that everything looked weird and 
unreal, the x>crsx)ective being dwarfed here and magnified there to 
such an extent that the ship’s masts ax»peared to touch*the stars, and 
the men on the fo’c’s’le w'ere transformed into giants, their forms being 
for the moment out of all proportion to their natural size, as they 
craned their necks over the head rail. 

Jan SLoonliock’s voice from the poop at this juncture recalled my 
wandering and w’ondcring imagination to the more prosaic and prac¬ 
tical realities of our situation, which quickly put to flight the gliostly 
fancies that had previously crowded thick and fast on my mind. 

“ Vo’c’s’le, ahoy! ” shouted the second-mate, his deep, manly tones 
at once putting fresh courage into all of us, and making the men pull 
themselves together and start up oag^sr for action, abandoning all their 
craven fears. “ How vas it mit yous vorvarts? Zc sheep, I zink, is in 
deei) vaters astern.” • • 

“ T’Jl soon tell you, sir,” cried Tom Bullovcr in answer, jumping to 
the side ni a jiffey with a coil o£ the lead line, wliich he took from the 
main chains, where it was fastened. “ Ill heave the lead, and you shall 
have our soundings in a brace of sliakcs, sir 1 ” 

With that he clambered into the rigging, prexiaratory to carrying 
out liis intention; but he had no sooner got into the shrouds than he 
discovered his task was useless. 

“ Tlicre’s no need to sound, sir,” he sang out; “ the ship’s high and 
dry ashore up to the foremast, and there ain’t more than a foot or two 
of water ^ft of that, as far as I can sec.” 

“ By thunder! ” roared the skixiper, who had meantime come ux) 
again <wi the poop from the cuddy, where he and the first-mate had 
no doubt been drowning their friglit during tlie darkness with their 
favourite panacea, rum, leaving the entire control of the ship after she 
struck to Jan Steciibock; is thet so ? ” 

“ I says what I secs,” replied Tom Bullover brusc^uoly, ho, like most 
of the hands, being pretty sick by now of the captain’s drunken ways, 
and pusillanimous behaviour in leaving the deck when the vessel and 
all on board were in sucli deadly peril; “and if you don’t believe 
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me* you can look over the side and judge where the ship is for yer- 
self.” 

Captain Siiagga made no retort; but, moving to the port bulwarks 
from the companion hatchway, whore he had been standing, followed 
Tom’s suggestion of looking over the side, which indeed all of u£^ 
impelled by a similar curiosity, at once- did. 

It was as my friend the carpenter had said. 

The Denver City was for more than two-thirds of her length high 
and dry ashore on a sandy beach, that looked of a brownish yellow in 
the moonlight, with her forefoot resting between two liillocks covered 
with some sort of semb. This lU'evcntcd her from falling over broad¬ 
side on, shoring her up, just as if slie had been put into dry dock for 
caulking pui'poses; although, unfortunately, she was by no means in 
such a comfortable position, nor We on board, as if she bad boon in 
a shijibuilder’s yard, with more civilized surroundings than wore to 
he found on a desert shore like this! 

Her bilge under the inizzen chains was just awash, and the water, 
deepening from hero, as tlic shore shelved somewhat abruptly, was 
about the depth of four fatlioms or thereabouts aft by the rudder post, 
where the bottom could be soon, of soft, shining white sand, without a 
rock in sight—so fai*, at least, as we \vcre able to notice in the pale 
greenish moonlight, by which wo made our observations as well as 
we could, and with some little dilBciilty, too. 

** Guess \ve’re in a pretty tight fix,” said Cax)tain Snaggs, after peer¬ 
ing up and down alongside for soino time, Tom Bullover in the 
interim taking the liand lead witli him on to the pooi) and souuding 
over the tallrail at the decx>est part. But wo can’t do nuthin’, I 
reckon, till daylight, an’ as we’re hard an’ fast, an’ not likely to float 
off, I’ll go ])elow an’ turn in till then. Mister Stceubock, you’d better 
jjipo the bands down an’ do ditto, I guess, fur thnar’s no use, I ken 
see, ill stoiipin’ up hyAv an’ doin’ nuthin’.” 

“ Yous can go below; I vill keep zo vatch,” replied the second-mate, 
vrfth ill-concealed contempt, as tlio skii)per shuffled o<ff down the 
companion way again, hack to his orgey with the equally drunken 
Flinders, who had not once appeared on deck, after perilling the ship 
through his obstinacy in putting her on the course that Jiad lo«5 to our 
being driven ashore. The very first shock of the earthquake, indeed, 
which we felt before the tidal -wave caught us, had beep sufllcient to 
frighten him from the poop even before the darLness enveloped us 
and the final catastrophe came. 

As for Jan Steenbock, lie remained W'alking up and down the dock 
as composedly as if the i)Oor Denver City was still at sea, instead of 
being cooped up now, veritably, like a fish out of water, on dry land, 
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He did not abandon his ix>st, at any tate ! 

After a while, tlioiigh, lio acted on Captain Snaggs’ cowardly advice 
so far as to tell the starboard watch to turn in, which none of the men 
wc^’o loth to do by this time; for the moon was presently obscured by 
a thick black doud, and a torrent of heavy tropical rain descending 
made most of us seek shelter in the fo’c’s’le, where I soon fell asleep, 
utterly wearied out, not only from standing about so long, having been 
on my legs cyer since the early morning when I lit the galley fire, 
but also quite overcome with all the excitement I had gone through. 

1 afs'oko with a start. ^ 

The sun was shining brightly through the open scuttle of the 
fo’c’s’le and it w’as broad daylight. • 

It was not tliis that had roused me, though; for, habituated as I now 
was to the ways of sailor folk, it made little dilTeroiice to mo whether 
I slept by day or night so long as I bad a favourable opportunity for a 
comfortable caulk; and my eyes might have been “ scorched out ” with¬ 
out awaking me had it not been for something else—an unaccustomed 
sound which I had not lioard since I left home and ran away to sea. 

It was the cooing of doves in the distance. 

“ Ttoo-coo-coo! Iloo-coo'coo! Coo-coo! Iloo-c-o-o! ” 

I heard ii as plainly as possible, just as the idaintivo sound would 
caioli my car from the w'ood at‘the back of tlic vicarage garden in the 
old times, when I used to love to listen to the bird’s love call—those 
old t imos that scciikhI so far off in the perspective of the past, and yet 
wor('. only two years at most agoiio! 

AVIiyJil must bo dreaming, 1 thought. 

But, uo; there came the soft, sweet cooing of the doves again. 

“ lloo-coo-coo! lloo-coo-ooo! Coo-coo! lloo-c-o-o! ” 

Thoroughly I'oiised at last, I jumi)cd out of tjio hunk I occupied next 
Hiram, who was still fast aslcci), with a lot of the other sailors round 
him snoring in the fo’c’s’le; and rubbing my eyes with both knuckles, 
to further convince nij^sclf of being wide awake, I crawled out from 
the forc-]jatchway on to tlic open deck. • 

J-Jorc, almost as soon as I stepped on iny feet, I was startled; for all 
thc3 startioard side, ■which was higher than the other, from the list the 
sliij) luid to port, was covered, where the rain had not vrashed it away, 
with a thick deposit of brown, sand^y loam, like snuff; wdiile the 
Gcuj)i>ers aft, -wdieie it liad been carried by the deluge that had de¬ 
scended on the decks, were choked up with a muddy mass of the same 
fciiiff, forming a big heap over a foot high. I could see, too, that it 
jad penetrated everywhere, hanging on the ropes,'and in places whore 
the rain hatl not wetted it, like powdery snow, although of a very^ 
different colour. 
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!|lecollecting the earthquake of the previous evening, and all that 
I had heard and read of similar phenomena, 1 ascribed this brown, 
dusty deposit to some volcanic eruption in the near neighbourhood. 
This was probably the cause, as well, of tlio unaccountable darkness 
that enveloped the ship at the time we experienced the shock; but, 
just then, catching a sight of the land over the loe bulwarks, every 
other consideration was banished by the outlook on the strange scene 
amidst which we wore so wonderfully placed. o 

If our surrouiidings appeared curious by the spectral light of the 
moon last night, they seemed doubly so nofv, with the glaring tropical 
sun blazing already high up in the heavens, whose bright blue vault 
was unflecked by a scrap of cloud to temper the solar rays, albeit, a 
brisk breeze, blowing in from the south-west, gave a feeling of fresli- 
ness to the air and raised a little Wave of surf, that broke on the beach 
with a rippling splash far astern; the cooing of the doves in the 
distance cliiming in mufiically with the lisp of the surge’s lullaby. 

But, the land! 

It was stranger than any I had ever seen. 

The high mountain on our left, which looked quite as lofty by day 
as it had done the night before, quite two thousand feet or inure of it 
towering up into the sky, was evidently the crater peak of an old ex¬ 
tinct volcano; for, it was shaped Ijko a hollow vase, with the side next 
tlie sea washed away by the south-west gales, whhdi, as I subsequently 
learnt, blew during the rainy season in the vicinity of this e{iuatorial 
region. At the base of this was a mound of lava, interspersed with 
tufts of tufa and grass, that spread out to where tlie sloping, sandy 
beach met it, laved further down by the transparent water of the little 
sheltered harbour formed by the outer edge of the peak and tlie otlior 
lower projecting cliff that extended out into the sea on the starboard 
side of the ship in a semi-circle, tlie two almost meeting by the lava 
mound at the base of tho broken crater, there not being more than a 
couple of cables length between them. 

Most wonderful to me was the fact of the ship having boon carried 
BO providentially through such a narrow opening, without coming to 
grief on the Scylla on tho one hand, or being dashed to pieces against 
the Charybdis on the other. 

More wonderful still, though, was tho sight the shore presented, as 
I ipoved closer to the gangway, and, looking down over tho bulwarks, 
inspected the strange scone. 

It was like some antediluvian world. 

Near*tho edge of the white sand, on which tho ship was l;^’ing like a 
.stranded whale, with her prow propped up between two duno.s, or 
hillocks, that were up to tho level of lier catheads, was a ro^y of stunted 
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trees without a leaf on them, only bare, skeleton branches; and, after 
these, a wide expanse of barren brown earth, or lava field, utterly 
destitute of any sign of vegetation. 

Then came a grove of huge cacti, whose fleshy, spiked branches had 
the look of so many wooden hands, or glove stretchers, set up on end j 
and beyond these again were the more naturally-wooded heights, loading 
up to the summit of the mountain peak, the trees growing more 
luxuriantly and freely, and appearing to be of much larger size, as 
they increased their distance from tlio sterile expanse of the lower 
plaini until, at tlie top of the ascent, they formed a regular green crest 
covering the upper edge of the crater and sloping side of the out- 
stret(;hiiig arm of cliff on our right, whose mantle verdure and 
emerald tone contrasted pleasantly witli the bright blue of the sky 
ovcrliead and the iMiuall^'' blue sea hplow', the latter fringed with a line 
of white surf and coral sand along the curve of the shore. 

The outer aspect of the scene, however, was not all. 

Bight under my eyes, waddling along the beacli, and rearing them¬ 
selves on tlieir liiiid legs to feed on the leaves of the cactus, which 
they nibbled oft in huge mouthfuls, were a lot of enormous tortoises, 
or land turtles, of the terrapin tribe, that looked the most hideous 
monsters I had ever seen in my life; while several large lizards also 
were crawling about on the iava and basking in the sun, with a 
number of insects and queer little 5irds of a kind 1 never heard of. 

All was strange, for although I could still catch the cooing of the 
doves away in the woods in the distance, tlicro was nothing familiar 
to my yjglit neai\ 

While I was reflecting on all tliesc wonders, and puzzling my brains 
as to where we could possibly be, ilio second-mate, whom I liad 
noticed still on the poop w^hen I came out from the fo’c’s’le, as if he 
had remained uj) there on watch all night, came to the side and 
addressed me. 

“ Everyzing’s sdrange, leedcl boja, hey ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” said I. “ I w'as wondering w^hat part of the w^orld w^ 
could he in.” 

Ze Galapagos,” ho replied laconically, answering my question off¬ 
hand^ in his solemn fashion and deep voice. “ It vas call’t ze Galapagos 
vrom zo Spanish zat means ze big toorcUes vat yous zee zere.” 

“Then Captain Snaggs w^as right after all, sir, about the ship’s 
course yesterday, when he said that Mr. Flinders would run us asfioro 
if it w’as altered ? ” 

“ Yase, zat vas zo,” said dan Stocubock. “ Zat Voorst-mato one big 
vool, and he vas groimd ze sheep! Zose is Abingdon Islands, Icedel 
boys—one of zo Galapagos group. 1 vas recollecks him. I vas here 
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befores. It vas Abingdon Islands; and ze vooirst-inato is von big 
vool! ” 

As Jan Steonbock made this observation, a trifle louder than before, 
I could see the face of Mr. Flinders, all livid with passion, as he came 
up the companion hatch behind the Dane. 

‘‘Wlio’s thet durned cuss a-calliii’ o’ me names? I guess. I’ll 
spifllicato him wlion I sees him! ” he yelled out at the pitch of his 
voice; and then, protending tp recognise Jan Stecnbocl^ for the first 
time as his detractor, he added, still more significantly, “ Oh, it’s you, 
my joker, is it?” ’ 


CHAPTER XI. 

SETTLING MATTEUS. 

Yase, it vas me,” said Jan Stoeubock, at once tiUTiing round and 
confronting the other, ^ot in the least discomj.osod by his sudden 
appearance, and speaking in his usual slow, deliberate w.ay. “I zays 
to ze lecdol boys hero you’s von big vool, and zo you vas! ” 

“TarnationI” exclaimed Mr. Flinders, stepping out* on to tJio dock 
over the coaming of the booby hatch, and advancing in a threatening 
manner towards the Dane, who faced him still iiui^crturhably. “ You 
jest say tlict ag'in, mister, an’ I’ll-;::— 

The second-mate did not wait for him to finish his sentence. 

“I zays you’s von big ;yool, the biggest vool of all ze vools I vas 
know,” lie cried in his deep tones. Every woi-d sounded distinctly and 
trenchantly, with a sort of sledge-hammer cllecd, that made thf/Yaiikco 
mate writhe again. “ But, my vren’, you’s badder zau zat, vor ycu’s a 
droonken vool, and vas peril zo shec}) ixiid zo lifes of zo men aboord niit 
your voolncss and ze rhiun yous trink below, mitout minding your 
duty. Oh, yase, you’s more bad zau one vool, Mist her Vlindors; I vas 
vatch yous ze whole of zo voy-age, and I spik vat I zinks and vat 
I zees! ” 

♦ “ J ee-rusalera, you white-livered Dutchman! ” screamed out the other, 
now white with rage, and with his eyes glaring like those of a tiger, 
as ho throw out his arms and rushed at Jan Stecnbock, “I’ll give you 
goss fur ov’ry lyin’ word you’ve sed ag’in me, you bet. I’m roal 
down-east alligator, I am, you Jurnod furrin rept^do! you’ll wish you 
wer never rizzed or came athwart niy hawse, my hearty, afore I’ve 
plugged you out an’ done with you, bo’, I guess; fur I’m a regular 
screamer from Chicago, I am, an’ I’ll wipe the side-walk with yo, 
I will!” 

^ This was “ tall talk,” as Hiram remarked, ho and several others of 
the crew having turned out from their bunks by this time, roused by 
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the altercation, and gathering together in tjio waist, full of interest 
and expectancy at witnessing such an unwonted treat as a free fight 
between their officers. But, the first-mate’s bravo words, mouth them 
out as he did with groat vehemence and force of expression, did 
not frighten the stalwart Dane, self-possessed and cool to the last, 
one whit. 

No, not a bit of it. 

Quietly pytting himself into an cassy position of defence, with liLs 
right arm guarding his face and body, Jan Stoenboclf, tlivowing out 
his teft fist with a rapidj^y of movement quite unexpected in one of 
Ills slow, methodical demeanour, caught the hlusloring Yankee, as lie 
advanced on him wutli hostile thoughts intent, full Ifiitt between tlio 
eyes, the blow being delivered straight from the shoulder and having 
sufficient momentum to have felled*an ox. 

At all events, it Avas enough for Mr. Flinders. 

Whack!” 

It resounded through the ship; and, uttering a half-stiflod cry, the 
mate measured his length along the deck, the back of his liead knocking 
against the phrtiks with a sound that seemed to be the echo of the blow 
that brought him low, though softer and more like a thud, tcmporotl 
and toned down, no doubt, by the subduing effect of distance! 

This second assault on his tliick^skull, however, instead of stunning 
him, as might have heen imagined, appeared to bring the mate back 
to consciousness, and roused him to furthe^ action ; for, scrambling up 
from his I'ocumbent position, with his face showing unmistakable 
inark.sV)f the fray already, and his eyes not glaring qtiite so much, for 
tJicy were beginning to close up, he got on his feet again, sijuaring u[> 
to Jan Stecnhock, with liis arms swinging roitnd like a windmill. 

He might just as well liavo tried to hatter a,stone Avail, under tlio 
cii'cnmstanccs, as endeavour to break doAvn the other’s guard by any 
such feeble attempt, although both were pretty Avell matched as to 
size and strength. 

Jan paid no attention to his roundabout and random onslaughk 
fending off his ill-directed blows easily enough with his right arm, 
Avhich was Avell balanced, a little forward across his chest, protecting 
him Jirom every effort of his enemy. 

He just played with him for a mi^uTte, diiring A\diich the Yankee 
mate, frothing with fury and uttering all sorts of terrible threats,^that 
were as jjoAA^erless to hurt Jean as his attack, danced round his watchful 
antagonist like a pea on a hot griddle; and then the Dane, tired at 
length of tlie fan, advancing his left, delivered another terrific drive 
from the shotilder that tumbled Mr. Flinders backwards under the 
hood of the booby hatch, where ho nearly lloorod Captain Snaggs, on 
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liis way up from the cuddy—the shipper having been also aroused by 
the tumult, the scone of the battle being almost immediately over his 
swinging cot, and the concussion of the first-mate’s head against the 
deck having awakened him before his time, which naturally did not 
tend to improve his temper. 

“ Hillo, ye durued Capo Cod sculpin! ” he gasped out, Mr. Flinders’ 
falling body having caught him full in the stomach and knocked all 
the wind out of him. “ Is thet the kinder sorter way to cpine tumblin’ 
down the companion, like a mad bull in fly time! What’s all this 
infaimal muss about, hey ? ” ^ » 

So shouting, between his pauses to take breath, the skipper shoved 
the mate before him out of the hatchway, repeating his question again 
when both had omei'god on ■ the poop. “ Now, what’s this infarnal 
muss about, hey^ ? ” 

Taken thus in front and rear Mr. Flinders hardly knew what to 
say, especially as Jan Steenbock’s fist had landed on his mouth, loosen¬ 
ing his teeth and making the blood flow, his countenance now pre¬ 
senting a pitiable spectacle, all battered and bleeding. 

“ The—the—thet durned skallawag thaar hit mo, siiTee,” he stam¬ 
mered and stuttered, spitting out a mouthful of blood and a couple of 
his front teeth, which had been driven down his tliroat almost by 
Jan Steenbock’s poworftil blow. ‘‘ He—he tried to—to take my life. 
Ho did so, cap. But, I guess I’ll be even with him, by thunder!—I’ll 
soon rip my bowio inter liira, an’ settle the coon ; I will so, you bet!” 

Mr. Flinders fumbled at his waisthclt as he spoke, trying to pull out 
the villainous-looking, dagger-hiltcd knife he always carried thel*e, in a 
sheath stuck inside the back of his trousers ; but his rage and excite¬ 
ment making his hand tremble with nervous trepidation, Captain 
Snaggs was able to catch his arm in time and prevent his drawing the 
ugly weapon. 

“ No ye don’t, mister ; no yo don’t, by thunder! so long’s I’m boss 
liyar,” cried the skipper. “Ef ye fits aboord my shej), I reckon 
j:o’ll hov to fit fair, or else reckon up with Ephraim O. Snaggs; yes, 
so, mister, thot’s so. I’ll hev no knifing aboord my ship ! ” 

The captain appeared strangely forgetful of his own revolver 
practice in the case of poor Sam Jedfoot, and also of his having ran 
amuck and nearly killed the hejmsman and Morris Jonq?, tlie steward, 
thinking he was still in pursuit of the negro cook—which showed the 
murderous iiroclivitics of his own mind, drunk or sober. However, all 
the same, he stopped the fii-st-mate now from trying to use his knife; 
although the latter‘would probably have come off the worst if ho 
had made another rush at Jan Stoenhock, who stood on the defence, 
prepared for all emergencies. 
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“ No, ye don’t. Stow it, I tell ye, or I’ll throttle ye, by th^nde^! ’’ 
said the skipper, shakhi;? Mr. Flinders in his wiry fl^rasp like a terrier 
would a rat; while, turning to Jan, he asked : “ An’ what hev ye ter 
say about this darned luuss—I s’poso it’s six o’ one an’ half-dozen o’ 
t’other, hey?” 

“ Mishter Vlinders vas roosh to shtrike me, and I vas knock hims 
down,” said Jan Stcenbock, in his laconic fashion. “Ho vas get oop 
and roosh ^t me vonce mores, and I vas knock liiins down on zo dock 
again; and zen, you vas cooni oop ze hatchway, and zat vas all.” 

‘^But, confound yo!”^cried the other, putting in his spoke, “you 
called mo a fool first! ” 

“ So 3 'e air a fulo,” said Captain Snaggs, “ an’ a tajrnation fuie, too, 
I I’eckon—^the durndcst fiile I ever seed, fur the barqiicy wouldn’t ho 
lyin hj’ar wdiaar she is hut fur yen darned pigheadedness! ” 

“Zo 1 vas za^’',” interposed Jan Sfccnhock. “I vas tell hims it vas 
all hokos he vas one troonkeii vool zat we vas wreck, zir.” 

“ Yo never sed a truer word, mister,” replied tlic skipper, showing 
but little sjniipathy for Mr. Flinders, whom ho ordered to go below 
and wash hiif dirty face, now the “ little unpleasantness ” between 
hinisolf and his brother mate was over. “8(111, h,yar wo are, 1 guess, 
an’ tlie best thing w^c Icon du is tor try an’ get her off. Whaar d’yer 
reckon us to be, Mister StoeiiBock^ he^" ? ” 

“ On zc Galapagos,” answ^ored the second-mate modestly, in no way's 
puffed up by his victorj^ over the other or this apjieal to his opinion b.y 
Captain Snaggs, who, like a good many morc ]iooplo in the world, 
wors&ipped success, and was the first to turn his back on his own 
cliaini)ioii w'hen defeated. “ I zinks zc sheep vas shtruck on Ahingdon 
Islands. I vas know zo place, cap’n; oh, yase, joost zo! ” 

“ Snakes an’ alligators, mister! Ye dcan’t mean ter say yo hev ben 
h.yar afore, hey ? ” 

“ Ja zo, cap’n,” replied Jan Stcenbock, in his slow and matter-of-fact 
way’', taking the other’s expression literally; “ hut zere vas no shnakc, 
zat I vas zee, and no alligator. Zare vas nozings hut zc terrapWi 
toi-toises and zc lizards on ze rocks! I vas here one, doo, dree zominers 
ago, niit a drading schgooiior vrom Guay'aquil afte.r a cargo of ze 
orejjilla weed, zat fetch goot price in Equador. I vas sure it vas 
Abingdon Isljinds vrom zat da 11 big ipak of mountaiie on ze port side 
zat vas gal’t Cape Chalmers; vor, wc vas anchor’t to looard ven wo 
vas hunting for ze weed orchilla and zo toordles.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” said the skipper. “ I’ll look at the chart an’ take 
the sun at noon, so to kalkerhito our hoarin’s; but 1 guess ye’re not fur 
out, as I telled thet dodrotted fule of a Flinders we’d bo safe ter run 
foul o’ the cussed Galapagos if w^o kept thet course as he &t.?crod ! 
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How^medever, let’s do sunthiii’, an’ not stan’ idling liyar no longer, 
Forrud, tliaar, ye lot o’ star-gazin, fly-catchin’ lazy lubbers! make it 
eight bells an’ call the watch to sluice down decks! Ye doan’t 
think, me jokers, I’m goin’ to let yo strike work an’ break articles 
’cause the shop’s aground, do ye? Not if I knows it, by thunder! 
Stir yor stumps an’ look smart, or some o’ ye’ll know the reason 
why! ” 

This made Tom Bullover and, the other hands bustle t\bont on tlio 
fo’c’s’le, although buckets had to be lowered over the side aft to wash 
down the docks with, so as to clear away all the volcano dust that' was 
still b'ing about, for tho lieadpump could not be used as usual on 
account of tho forepart of the ship being high and dry. 

Meanwhile, Hiram and I busied ourselves in tho galley, blowing up 
tho fire and getting the cofiee ready for breakfast, so that ere long 
things began to look better. 

The sun by this time was more than half-way up overhead, but a 
steady south-west breeze blowing in still from the sea right across our 
quarter, for tho ship was Ij^ing on tho sand with lior bowsprit pointing 
north by west, the tomporatiiro was by no means too *iiot, in spite of 
our being so close to the equator; so, after our morning meal was 
over, the skipper had all hands piped to lighten the vessel, in order 
to prepare her for our going afloat again. 

Captain Siiaggs took the precaution, however, of getting out anchors 
ahead and astcra, so as to secure her in lier present position, so that no 
sudden shift of wind or rise of tfhc tide might jeopardize matters before 
everything was ready for heaving her oil, the sh(ict and starhoard' Oower 
being laid out in soveu-fathom water, some fifty yards aft of tlic rudder 
post, in a direct lino with the keel, so that there should he as little dilli- 
culty a.s possible in hedging her. Those anchors were carried out to 
.sea by a gang of men in the jollj'boat, 'which was let down amidshii).s 
just '^vhero wc 'were awash, by a whip and tackle rigged up between the 
main and crossjack yards for tlie jiurposc. 

t' By tho time this W’as done, from tlio absence of any sbado^v cast by 
tlio sun, which was high over our mastheads, it was evidently close on 
to noon, so the .skipper brought his sextant and a big chart he had of 
the Pacific on deck, spreading the latter over the cuddy skylight; while 
ho yelled oat to the dilapidated Mr. Flinders, 'who was repairing 
damages below, to 'watch the chronometer and mark tho hour 'when he 
sang out. 

Captain Snaggs squinted through tlio cye-glas.s of liis instrument for 
a bit with the sextant raised aloft, a^ if lie were trying to stare old Sol 
out of countenanco. 

** Stoi)! ” ho roared out in a voice of thunder. Stop! ” 
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Then ho took another observation, follow'od by a second stcntgriaii* 
shout of Stop! ” 

A pause’ ensued, and then he roared below to Mr. Flinders, asking 
him what he made it, the feeble voice of the first-mate giving him in 
return the Greenwich time as certified by the chronometer; when after 
a longish calculation and measuring of distances on the chart, with a 
pair of eompasses and the parallel ruler, Captain Snaggs gave his de¬ 
cision in an oracular manner, with mueh wagging of his goatee board. 

** T guess yo’re about right this journey, Mister Stecnlx>elv,” he said, 
holiing up the chart fo» the other’s inspection. “ I kalkelate we’re 
jest in latitood 0“ 82 north, an’ longitood 90® 45 west—pretty nigh hyar, 
yo see, whaar my finger is on this durued spec, due north’ard of the 
Galapagos group on the equator. This chart o’ mine, though, don’t 
give no further perticklers, so I rodkon it must ho Abingdon Island, as 
you says, as thet’s the furthest north, barrin* Culpeper Island, which 
is marked hyar, I see, to the nor’-west, nn’ must bo morc’n fifty leagues 
or more away.” 

“ .Joost zo,” replied Jan Steenbock, mildly complacent at his triumph. 
“ I vas ziuk zo* and I zays vat T ziiiks! ” 

This point being thus satisfactorily settled, the men had their dinner, 
which Hiram and I had cooked in the galley while the anchoi's were 
being got out and tlio skipper was taking his observation of the sun ; 
and then, after seeing that everything was snug in the C/Jihoose, I was just 
about sneaking over the side to explore tlv'^ strange island and inspect 
moi'o jlosoly tlio curious animals I had noticed, when Captain Snaggs 
saw me from the poop and put the stopper on my little excursion. 

“ None o’ your skulkin,’ my loblolly b’y I ” ho shouted out. “ Jest ye 
go aloft an’send down the mizzen royal. This is no time fur skylarkin’ 
an’ jerymanderin’. Wo wants all hands at woik,” 

With that, I had, instead of enjoying myself ashore as I had hoped, 
to mount up tlio rigging and help the starboard watch in unbending 
the sails, which, when they reached the deck, were rolled up by the 
otlier watch on duty below and lowered to the bcacli over the sidlj, 
wliore^they wore s^towed in a heap on the sand above higli-wator mark. 

The liglitor spars were next sent down, and then the upj^r and 
low«r yards by the aid of strong purchosos, all being similarly placed 
ashore and tl»o ropes coiled up as they wore loosed from their blocks 
and fastenings aloft; so, by the time sunset came the ship was almost 
a 'sheer hulk, only her masts and standing rigging remaining. 

Poor old thing! she was utterly transformed, lying high and dry 
there, with ali her top hamper gone and shorn of all lier fair proportions! 

I noticed this when T came down from aloft, the Denver City looking 
so queer from the deck, with lier bare poles sticking up, like monuments 
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erectfcl to lier past greatness; but, although I was tired enough with 
all the jobs 1 had been on unreefing roi^es, and knotting, and splicing, 
and hauling, till I hardly knew whether I stood on iny head or my 
heels, I was not too tired to take advantage of the kind offer Hiram 
made mo when I went into the galley to help get the men’s tea read 3 ". 

“ You ken skip, Cholly, an’ liev a lark ashore, of you hov a mind to,” 
said he; “ I’ll look artor the coppers.” 

“ Didn’t I ‘ skip,’ that’s all! ” ■ 

I was down tlie side in a brace of shakos and soon wandering at^my 
own sweet will about the beach, wondering Ut evor^'thing I saw—the 
lava bed above the sand, the tall manj'-armed cactus plants, with their 
fleshy fingers and spikes at the ends, like long tonpcniij^ nails, tho 
giant tortoises, which liissed like snakes as the^- waddled out of my 
])ath—wondering, a.ve, wondering everything! 

Hearing the cooing of doves again, as I had done in the morning, T 
followed the sound, and p'.*eseiitly came to a little grove of trees on an 
incline above tlio flat lava expanse, on the right of the bay whore tho 
ship was strandefl. 

Here grass and a species of fern wore growing abundantly around a 
pool of water, fed from a tiny rivulet that trickled down from the cliff 
above; and I had no sooner got under the shelter of tho leafy branches 
than I was surrounded hy a flock of tho pretty grey doves whoso gentle 
cooing I had heard. 

They were so tamo thaty they came hopping on my head and out¬ 
stretched hand, and I was sorry I had not bi'ought some biscuit ^n my 
pocket, so that I might food them. 

It was so calm aiul still in tho mossy glade that I threw mj'soll down 
on the gratis, remaining until it got nearly dark, when I thought it 
about time to return to the shij», though loth to leave tho doves, wlio 
cooed a soft farewell after me, which I continued to hoar long after 
1 lost sight of them. 

I got hack to the shore safely without further adventure, until T was 
c\ose under tho ship, when I had a fearful fright from a liugo tortoiso 
that I ran against, and which scorned to sjjit in iny face, it hissed at me 
so viciously. 

It must have l)eon four feet high at least, and what its circumferhneo 
was goodness only knows, for I dbuld have laid down ou'its hack with 
case,4is it was as broad as a table. 

T did not attempt to do tliis, liowever, but scrambled up the ship’s 
side as ciuickl 5 ’ as I ceuld, and made my way to the galley, in order to 
get my tea, which Hiram had jworaisod to keep hot for me. 

Outside tho galley, though, I met the American, who frightened mo 
even more than the big tortoLso had done the minute before., 
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“Say, Cholly,” he cried, his voice trcmhlhifj: with terror, “the gpliost 
of the nigger cook is hauntin’ us still; I see him thaa.r.}ist now a-sottiiv’ 
in the corner of the caboose a-plaj^in’ on his banjo, as I’m a livin 
sinner! ” 


CHAPTER XIL 

TUB GOLT)BN MADONNA. 

» • 

“ My goodness! you don't mean that, Hiram ? ” f exclaiined, seeing 
from his earnest inannoi^that ho Avas not trying to hoax mo, but 
stating what he really believed to bo a fact. “ When was it that you 
saw It?” 

“Jest on sundown, Cholly, arLer the men hod thaar tea an’ cleared 
out, the whole hilin’ ov ’em, skipper an’ all, goin’ ashore, like as you 
did, sonny, afore ’em, to prospt^ct the country an’ look at the hig turtle 
an’ other stroeiigo varmint. Thaar warn’t a*soul loft aboard but tJiet. 
brute Flinders an’ myself; an’ lie wor so basted by the lickin’ as 
Jan Steen bock giv him thet he wer lyin’ down in the (‘,ahin an’ 
jiizmiiu’ hisself with rum to mend inattors. Rut, I wer thet. dead 
beat, with shiftin’ gear an’ sendin’ down yards, thet 1 wer tit fur 
nnthin’ but tor lean over the gangway an’ smoke a jiipo afore turnin’ 
in, fur I wor mighty tired out, I w«r!” 

“ You must have been, Hiram,” said I, “ for, I’m sure I w’as, and 
am so still.” '• • 

“ Yo^, T w^er dead beat, an’ thaar I rested agen the gangway, smokin’ 
an’ looliiri’ nt the cliaps n-skylarkin’ with a hig turtle tlioy bed (‘a; - 
sized on ter his back, so as he couldn’t make tracks ; Avhen all at, 
oncest I thort o’ the galley lire a-goin’ out an’ yer tea, Cholly, as 1 
proniist to keep hilin’, an’ so I made hack fur the caboose. It. wer then 
close on dark, an’ a sorter fog begiuniu’ to rise from seawo.rd afore tlio 
lainl breeze riz an’ blow it off.” 

“ And then,” I put in, on his paiising at this point, hanging on his 
words intently?", “ w'hat hap] oacd then ? ” 

“ Loi;^! sakes! Cholly, it kinder makes the creeps come over mo to 
tell you,” he replied, with a slnidder, while his voice fell impressively. 
“ I wt^r jest nigh the galley when I heerd a twiing on tlie banjo, same 
as poor old Saifi used ter glv’ the durndd thin’ afore he began a-playiu’ 
on it—a sorter loudish tw^ang, as if ho gripped all the strings at oncest, 
an’ then thcr’ come a softer sort o’ toonfiil ‘ pink-a-pink-a-pong, pong,’ 
au’ T guess I heerd a w’hoczy cough, as if the blcikssod old nigger wer 
clarin’ hia throat fur to sing—did, so! ” 

“ Goodness gracious, Hiram! ” I ejaculated, breathless with expecta^ 
tion, “ you must have been frightened! ” 
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“ J wcr so,” ho replied,—“ I wer so shcart thot I didtf fc know what 
tor dll; but, thinks I, lot’s see if anythin’s thnar; an* so I jest loolc’t 
round the comer o’ the galley through the half door, an’, b’y, thaar I 
seed Sam a sotfcin’, as I sod, an’ a playin’ his banjo as nat’rol as over 
wor i 

“But tho banjo wasn’t there lost night,” I interposed hero. “I 
looked for it almost as soon as we hoard tho sound of it being played 
at the time of tho earthquake,, and I couldn’t see it hanging up over 
tJio door where TOm Biillover, you remember, pointed it out to us, 

“ Waall, all I kon say is thot I seed tho .ghostoss with tho diirned 
thin’ tbaar in his grip. I didn’t wait fur to see no more, I can tell 
you, Cholly!”‘ 

“ What did you do ? ” 

“ I jest made tracks fur the fo’c’^>’le, an’ turned inter my bunk, I wcr 
so skeart, till the skijJi)Gr an’ tlio rest o’ the liands came aboard ag’in, 
when I corned out an’ stopd liyar fur you. I ain’t seed Tom Builover 
yet; so, you’re tho fust I hev told o’ tho sperrii liauntin’ us ag’in, 
Cholly.” 

“ Do you think it’s gone yet?” I asked; “ perbap>s it’is still there.” 

“I dnnno,” ho roidiod, “P'raps you’d best go fur to sec, I’m 
jiggered if I will! ” 

I hesitated at this challenge; it i^;as more tlian I bargained for. 

“ It’s all dark now,” I said, glancing towards tho galley, from which 
no gleam came, as i^sual, across the dock, as was generally tho caso at 
liight time; “ I suppose tho hre has gone out ? ” X 

“’S’poso it air,” answered Hiram; “ gness it’s about time it wqr, 
b’y, considerin’ I wcr jest agoing fur to make it up when I seed Sam. 
I reckon, though, if you liov a mind fur to look in, ye can gc‘t a lantern 
aft from tho stooard. I seed him a-huzzin’ round tlie poop jest now, 
fur ho hailed ino as ho poked his long jibboom of a nnso up tlio com- 
panioii; but, I didn’t tako no notice* o’ tho cuss, fur I wer outer sorts 
like, foolin’ right down chawed up I ” 

- “All right,” said I, anxious to display my courage before JTiram, 
his fright somehow or other emboldening me. “ 1 will get a lantorn 
at onco and go into the galley.” 

So saying, I went along tho deck aft, pas.sing into the cuddy l:y tlio 
door under the break of tho poop. I found Morris Jones, the steward, 
in the pantry. lie was putting a decanter and glass on n tray for tho 
captain, who was sitting in tlio cabin, preparing for a jc>i|ification after 
bis exertions of tho jlay; for he liad returned in high glee from his 
insiwction of the ship’s position with Jan Steonbock, whom be took 
\yith him to explain the different points of land and the anchorage. 

Jan Steenbock was just leaving him as I returned, refusing, as I 
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surmised from tlio conversation, the skipper’s pressing invitation to 
liave a parting drink—a sign of great cordiality with him. 

“Wa-all, hev yer own way, but a drop o’ good rum hurts nary 
a one, as T ken soe,” I heard Captain Snaggs say. “ Good-night, Mister 
Steenhock. I guess we’ll set to work in airnest ter-morrer, an’ seo 
about gettin’ the cargy but to ligliten her; an^ then, I i*eckon, mister, 
we’ll try yer dodge o’ diggin a dock under her.” 

Yase, zat yas goot,” said the Dane, in his deep voice, in answer. 

Wo will dig oop the zand vrom her kil: an’ zcnf sho vill float, if 
zero utes no leaks an’ she vi||^ not hoort her back by taking zo groond.” 

“ Jest so,” retdiod the skipx)er; and Morris Jones having gono into 
the cabin with the glasses and water on his tray, I heard a gurgling 
sound, as if Captain Snaggs was pouring out some of his favourite 
liquor and gulping it down. “Ah, J[ feel right chunky arter thet, I 
guess! Yes, Mister Stecnbock, we’ll float her right off; fur, I don’t 
iliink she’s started a plank in her; an’ if we shore her up properly 
we ken dig the sand from under her, as ye sez, an’ then slie’ll go off 
as right as a clam, when we brings a warp round the capstan from 
the ankors as torn.” 

“ Ja zo,” agreed Jan Steenbock. “ Wo vill wait and zee.” 

“ Guess not,” retorted the skipper. “ We’ll dew better, we’ll work an’ 
try, my joker, an’ dew tliet righf away smart tor-morrer! ” 

Captain Snaggs sniggered at this, as if he thought it a joke; and 
then, I could hear Jan iStoeiibock wish him fjood-ni^ht, leaving him to 
his rum and the companionship of Mr. Flinders—^who must have snudt 
the lifiriir, for 1 cauglit his voice muttering something about being 
‘''diirncd dry,” but I did not listen any longer, looking out for the 
steward, who presently followed Jan Stecnbock out of the cabin. 

“ AVcll, younker, wluit d’ye want?” Morris Jones asked me, when he 
came up to where I was still Mfi-nding alongside his pantry. “ I didn’t 
have time to speak to ye afore. What is it ? ” 

“ 1 want a lantern,” said I. “ The galley fire’s gono out.’ 

“ All right, here you are, you can take this,” ho replied, handing me < 
one he had lit. “ Any more ghostesses about forrud ? That blessed 
nigger’s sperrit oughter go ashore, now wo’vo come to this outlandish 
place, g,nd leave us alone ! ” 

“ You’d bettor.nol joke about it,” I said solemnly. “ Hiram has seen 
something awful to-niglit.” /' 

“What d’ye mean? ’ he cried,turning white in a moment,as T could 
‘?seo by tlio light of the lantern, and all his brag^adocia vanishing. 

‘‘ What d’ye mean ? ” 

“Only not to halloo too loud till you’re out of the wood,” said I,, 
going off forwards. “ Hiram has seen Sam’s ghost again, that’s all! ” 
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I felt all the mare encouraged by this little passage of arms with the 
funky Welshman, and marched up to the galley door as brave as brass, 
holding out, though, the lantern well before me, so as to light up the 
place, Hiram, ashamed of his own fears, coming up behind me, and 
looking in over my shoulder. 

Neither of us, though, saw any cause for alarm, for there was no one 
there; and 1 was inclined to believe that Hiram had fallen asleep and 
dreamt the yarn he told me, the more especially as there was a strong 
smell of tobacco about the place, as if some one had been there recently 
smoking. ^ u 

The American, however, was indignant at my suggestion of this. 

“ What d’yet take me fur, ChoUy,” ho said. “ I tell you I seed him 
a-sottin* down thaar in thet corner, an’ heerd the banjo as plain as if 
it wer a-playin’ now! Look at the fire, too; ain’t that stroenge ? It 
wer jest a^staggorin* out when I corned hyar fur to put on some more 
wood to make it burn up, an’ thaar it air now, as if some one hez jest 
been a-lightin* on it! ” 

It was as he said. The lire seemed to have been fresh lit, for there 
was even a piece of smouldering paper in the stoke hoi?o. 

It was certainly most mj’^sterious, if Hiram liad not done it, as ho 
angriiy assorted, he had not, quite annoyed at my doubting lus word. 

While I was debating tlic i>oint with him, Tom Bullover appeared 
at the door, with his usual cheerful grin. 

“ Hullo! ” cried he; vviliat’s the row bctw’eon you two ? ” 

Thereupon Hiram and I both spoke at once, he telling his version of 
the story and I mine. i 

“ Well, don't let such foolish nonsense make you ill friends,” said 
Tom, grinning. dare say you’re both right, if matters could only be 
explained—Hiram, in tliinking he saw Sam’.s gliost, and you, Charley, 
in believing ho dreamt it all out of his head. As for the fire burning 
up, I ctm tell you all about that, for seeing it just at the last gasp, I 
stuck in a hit of paper and wood to light it, so as to bo more cheerful. 

• I likewise lit my own pipe arterwards, which fully accounts for 
what you fellows couldn’t understand.” 

“ Thaar! ” exclaimed Hiram triumphantly; “ I tolled you so,' Cholly.” 
“ All right,” I retorted. “ It’s just as I said, and there’s i\ 9 thing 
mysterious about it.” • „ 

Each of us remained of his own opinion, but Tom Bullover chaffed 
us out of all further argument, and we presently followed the example 
of the other hands,^ who were asleep snoring in the fo’c’s’le, and turned 
into our bunks; while Tom went aft to relieve Jan Steenbock as look- 
rOut, there being no necessity for all of the watch to be on deck, the 
ship being ashore, and safer even than if she had been at anchor. 
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^ In the morning 1 was roused up by the cooing doves again, and dihe 
very first man'I met after turning out was Morris Jones, who looked 
seedy and tired out, as if he had been avrake all night. 

“What^s tho matter?’* I asked him, as he came into the galley, 
where I was busy at my morning duty, getting the coppers filled for the 
men’s coffee, and poking up the fire, which still smouldered, for I had 
banked it, so as to keep it alight after I turned in. “ Anything hap¬ 
pened ? ^ • 

“ You were right, Cholly, in tellin’ me not to hollei* till I was out of 
the \food last night,” he said solemnly. “I seed thet arterwards the 
same as Hiram! ” 

“ Saw what ? ” 

“ The nigger’s ghost.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” I cried, bursting outf into a laugh, his face*looked so 
woe-hegonc, while his body seemed shrunk, giving him the most^ 
dilapidated appearance. “You must have been taking some of the 
cap’en’s rum.” 

“ None o’ your imperence, master Cholly,” said ho, aiming a blow at 
my head, which 1 doxt’rously avoided. ** I never touches none o’ tho 
skipper’s rum ; I wouldn’t taste tho nasty stuff now, artor all I’ve Fieen 
it’s done. No, I tell you straight, h’y, I ain’t lying. I see Sam Jedfoot 
last night as ever was, jest soon artQp you went away from the cuddy 
with the lantern.” 

“You did?” • 

“ Yes, I’ll take my davy on it. Ho corned right through the cabin, 
and Avallifed past my pantry, stepping over the dock jest as if ho was 
alive; and then I saw something like a flash o’ light’ing, and when I 
looked agon, being blinded at first, there ho was a-fioating in the air, 
and disappeared over the side.” 

“Did you go to see what had become of him?” I said jokingly, 
ion hearing this. “ Where did ho make for when he got over the 
side?” 

“ I didn’t look no more,” answered the steward, taking my inquiry 
in canicst. “ I was too frightened.” 

“ What*did you do, then? ” 

“ I juit stopped up there in my pantry all night, locking tho door, so 
as to prevent no one from getting in. Aye, I kep two lights burning, to 
scare the ghost if he should come again; and theer J stop’t till daylight, 
when I heard you stiring, and corned here to speak to you, glad to see 
a human face agen, if only a beast of a b’y like you-^fur them sperrits 
do make a chap feel quar all over! Beside-s, too, the fear o’ seeing the 
blamed thing agen, I thought the skipper, who was drinking a^ful 
arter Jan Stocnhock left, he and Flinders having a regular go in at the 
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mm/miglit have another :fit o* the honrer^, and bust out on me with 
his revolver. Lor, I ’ave ’ad a night on it^ I can tell you I ” 

“ Poor fellow! wait and have a pan of coffee,” said I sympathisingly^, 
pitying his condition and not minding his polite allusion to me as a 
“ beast of a boy,” which no doubt my manner provoked. “ It will 
soon be ready.” 

“ I will,” he replied, thoroughly beaten and speaking to me civilly 
for the first time. “ Thank you, kindly, Cholly! ” . 

By-and-by the crew turned out^; and, after having their coffee, 
began again the same work they had beoii at the previous daV of 
lightening the^ship, Captain Snaggs superintending operations and 
not looking a bit the worst for the drinking bout in which Morris 
Jones said he had spent the night with his kindred spirit Mr. Flinders. 

The scene on the beach all that "day and the next was a busy one 
all hands hard at it unloading the Denver City^ preparatory to our 
trying to restore her to her native element, the sea—^which latter rippletl 
up along her dry timbers forward, as far as the mis^izen chains, the 
furthest point where she was aground, with a lisping sound, it seemed 
to me, as if wooing her to come back and float on its bosom again once 
more, as of yore! 

A great deal more had to be effected, however, before this could be 
accomplished, for a sort of dock, oc trench, had to he dug out boneatli 
the vessel’s keel, so as to bring the water beneath her and help to lift 
her off the sandbank wherro she was stranded; and this could not he 
done in a day, work we our hardest, despite the men taking shifts turn 
and turn about by watches at the task. 

Fortunately, while unloading tlie cargo, a lot of pickaxes were found 
amongst the miscellaneous assortment of “ notions ” stowed in the 
inainliold; and these now came in handy, tho hands learning to wield 
them just as if they had been horn navvies, after a hit, under the 
experienced direction of Captain Snaggs, who said he liad been a 
Californian miner during a spell ashore at one period of his life. 

On the third day of this labour, the dock was becoming perceptibly 
deep amidships and the water beginning to ooze through the sand; when, 
all at once, Tom Bullover, who was wielding a pick like the rest, struck 
the point of it against something which gave out a clear metallk; ring. 

After a dig or two more, hb excavated the object, which, preserved 
in the lava that lay beneath the sand and shells on tlie beach, w^as 
found to be an image of the virgin, such as you see in Boman Catholic 
countries abroad. -It vras of a bright yellow colour and shining, as if 
‘ just tuiTied out of a jeweller’s shop. 

* It w^as a golden Madonna! 

{To be continued*) 
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SJBVJiaiTEEN YEAKS ANP FOUE MONTHS A CAPTIVE AMONO 
THE DYAES OF BORNEO. 

CHAPTER IX. 

lu \irhush Anakraja appeara in Ha trao oolonrft>-I, witli Tom Cos and ass otheta, are tried for 
treason—^Tmn is condemned and exeented<^I receive a terri)^l6 sentence—^Throngli the 
clemency of my judge I am launched to death in princely stylo—Bihut Bungat’a final act of 
friendship. • 

•• *1^011 won’t say a word to him concerning what I have revealed to yon?” said 
Tom anxiously,'as Anakraja, with no abatement of his haste, came toiling 
up the hill, and approached our house; “promise me tliat you won’t, Reuben.” 

“ Then your better plan, Tom,” replied I, “ will be to start a conversation with 
him which shall lead up to the subject. 1 tell you frankly that I will have no part 
in this diabolical business, and the sooner our friend the doctor is made aware of it 
the better. I may be over-cautious, Tom, but if this isn’t a trap, why—” 

“ Hist I” interrupted Tom, “ he’s coming in at the gate»” 

But we need noyiave troubled ourselves to discuss the merits of Anokraja’s scheme, 
and its probable chances of success OiT failmc, or to argue the policy of my joining 
the confederacy: the secret was blown; Ribut Bui^gat himself, aa will presently 
be seen, made the discovery tho ^details of which were at this very moment 
horrifying such of the chief’s counciilois} as he had chosen to take into his con¬ 
fidence. This was the cause of Anakraja’s hot haste; and, as he burst through our 
little garden wicket, his demeanour was that of ^ man well-nigh crazed with fear 
and apprehension. 

“ It is^U discovered I” cried ho as we entered the house together. “ Alas! that 
a scheme so wise and perfect should miscarry 1 Ah, Orang Reu! ah, Tomcox! 
from my heart I pity you—tremble for you. But Anakraja will not desert his 
dc£ir friends in their trouble. Fly, my brothers! Take the smallest and most 
precious of your goods, and flee into the depths of the woods. To-night I will take 
care that a sampan shall be reAdy for you on the shore, and by that means you 
may escape to another island, and avoid those who at this moment are tliirsting for 
your blood.” 

All this ho uttered in the most rapid and earnest way, laying his hands firs* on 
ono .'nd then the other intreatingly, and even catching up such portables as ho 
knew wc falucd, and attempting to force them into our possession. As for Tom, 
w^cakened as he was by conscious guUt, the doctor’s panic had immediate effect on 
him; he turned deadly pale, and was for accepting Anakraja’s advice, and acting 
on it pn the instaul. That 1 was not similarly affected seemed much to astonish 
him, and he remonstrated with me in an angry manner for what he mistook for my 
helpless terror. 

“ Rouse yourself, Reuben,” said he. “ Why do yott.stand there freezing with 
fright ? Pluck up your manliness, and let us be off while there is yet time. Jire 
you deaf ? don’t you hear what the doctor says ? The plot is diacovcrfiCW^’ • 

All this time I had stood with my arms folded, regarding Anakraja steadily, and 
becoming c;vch iuoiaeiit,moro convinced that solicitude for our safety was not ihe 
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real pupport of his visit. Besides, vrhat did I know of plots Toro’s very latest 
words to me, when we were discussing the matter, were that I should not 
acknowledge to the secret, and 1 had distinctly told him tliat 1 would have no 
finger in tlie precious pasty in course of concoction; therefore, wlion Tom urged 
me to run off because the pbt’* was discovered, I turned to the doctor, and 
said— 

What business is this? I know of no plot. Gan you show me a plot 1 am 
engaged in , 

“ 1 ?*—how can I ?” Anakraja replied. “ God forbwl that I sHould meddle with 
such things. It is only you wise men who can make paper talk, and who^hold the 
spirits of the air and the sea in your service, who fiiare tread such perilous ground. 
You two understand each other—you knoio tliat you do. Fly at once, 1 intreat 
you. You would not endanger the life of your friend by letting him be discovered 
here in friendly converse with you?” 

“ But you will come with us?” observed Tom to the doctor. “ You arc as deep 
in the mess as I am—deeper, for it was you who made the proposition. What w ill 
become of you if we go and leave you to l)car all thj blame ?” 

“ But they don’t suspect me,” Anakraja replied, with an ugly grin. “lam the 
chief’s faithful friend and prime councillor; it is my zeal for Ins safety that brings 
me to arrest you two for your treason; but if, on arriving your house, I lind 
tliat you have already taken alarm, and made your escape, it is no fault of nunc. 
Surely I speak pLiiuly enough,” continued he meaningly. 

“ And suppose we are not disposed to take your advice ?” said I, for plainly 
enough 1 now saw through this double ti^itor, and that his design M^as to entice us 
to furnish undoubted proof of our guilt by running away; that accomplished,* 
nothing would bo easier tliaij for Anakraja to heap all the blame on to our 
shoulders. “ And suppose wc decline to lake your advice ?” said I. 

“ Then,” said he, “ it will bo my duty to liold you here prisoners t/d the chief 
sends me some assivstance. But you will not be such fools as to hold out your necks 
to the kris—for that, or worse, will surely be your doom. You will run off. You 
may rely on me; the sampan shall bo ready an hour before tiie moon rises, 
and- 

Here he suddenly paused and caught in his breath, while his face became 
blanched with terror, for there suddenly reached the top of the lull the shout of a mot, 
and, looking towards the village, there, through the twilight, wc saw approaching a 
gAiat number of persons, all very eager, and with tlic blades of thoir naked swords 
flashing in the fading rays of the sun. It was only for a momeut, however, that 
Anakraja was silent; after but a single ghvnce at the vengeful mob liii^ rage broke 
through his dumb despair, and his mask of friendliness slipped off with an^ease tliat 
showed how paltry a thread had hitlicrto upheld it. He happened—as was very 
unusuid with him—^to have come to us unarmed, as, indeed, so were wc, having no 
fear thfeit we should need our weapons; there was, however, lying on a bench cJoso 
by, a contrivance of stone with a wooden handle with which we used to pound our 
grain, and, catching up tiiis pounder, Anakraja made full aim with it at Tom’s head. 

, “ You crocodile spawnl you breeders of mischief 1” shouted he. “ If I may not 
save my tlic through you, you shall not live to see my disgrace. Die!” 

Tom put up his hand so as to ward off the first blow, but before he coidd 
prevent it the pounder was swung the other way, catching him such a blow on the 
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forehead that poor Tom came down like an ox before the pole-axe. Doubtless the 
same fate would also have been mine had 1 not been pretty nimble, but, in the 
nick of time, I seized and cross-buttocked the villain, after a fashion imparted to 
me by my unlucky companion, and the doctor fell, with no little weight, with me 
sprawling over him. But these Dyaks are lithe as cats, and as slippery as eels; he 
was on his feet before 1 was, and hastening to possess himself of the pounder, which 
had been jerked out of his hand. Again 1 was too quick for him, and, calling to 
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my aid another of Tom Cox’s boxing lebbons, delivered at his head a couple of fair, 
Htraight-out hits, and floored him for the second time. But no sooner was he down 
than up again, screaming with fury, and making at me with all his limbs and teeth 
ab a tiger might; and by this time the crowd of men from the village were half¬ 
way up the hill, every one of them yelling almost as loud as Anakraja, and clashing 
their kiisses, and banging their little gongs—so that, on the whole, the reader may 
understand how thoroughly Tom Cox was stunned, since, through all this skirmishing 
and hubblib within and without, he lay as dumb as tbe pounder itself, and without 
a sign of life. • 

Bibut Bungat was at the head of the multitude that now surrounded our* house, 
and, accompanied by half a dozen soldiers, he came in at the door while Anakraja 
and myself were still in the midst of our conflict; and no sooner did my antagonist 
peiceive his master than he foil on his knees before hini, and commenced howling 
louder than before, changing his theme, however. • 

** Here, 0 my chief, are the arch^'traitorb! hero ore the crafty ones who would 
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have gr/en the idol of his people to the fish of the sea! Succour me, O my chief, 
for I am nearly spent in striving to prevent this, the stronger ruffian, from 
escaping to the woods, out of reach of your just vengeance.” 

At a sign from Ribut Bungat 1 was instantly seized by two of tho soldiers, and 
my arms pinioned behind witli strings of twister! bark; but, h^dignant as I fdt at 
tliis treatment, it was nothing to my vexation to observe mth what reproachful 
anger tho old chief regarded me. 

“ And is it for this, Orang Reu,” said he, “ that I have raised you from the 
condition of a slave to^be the compahion of iny right hand ? Yesterday I gave you 
a necklace of pearls; to-night a kris’s edge shall make you one.” 

I could scarcely control my rage to find myself in sudi a prcdicamenl, and to 
see my rascally detractor fawning on Ribut Bungat, who, however, was in no mood 
for caressing, and‘pushed him aside somewhat unceremoniously. I could only 
reply— 

“ Though I meet my death where I now stand, O Ribut Bungat, I can only 
declare, in simple truth, that never since I have tasted of your generosity have I 
liarboured one evil thought against you. Since, however, I am to die, let me beg 
of you a little grace—not so much that I fear death as that your chief enemy may 
live to laugh.” 

I saw at once that Anakraja winced under this latter ojwervation; and, half 
aloud, ho whispered into the chief’s ear— 

“Be advised, O Ribut Bungat; let not these dealers in magic live another 
instant. Say the word, and their guilty hcacls shall roll at your feet.” 

Now it happened tliat tho soldiers^ having bound me to their satisfaction, 
turned to Tom Cox, and, finding that life still remained in him, commenced 
hustling him about, the better^ to secure his arms and legs. Their handling being 
none of tho gentlest, Tom was roused from his insensibility, and recovered his wits 
in time to comprehend Aiiakraja’s lost observation. ” 

“What does the villain say?” cried Tom, so suddenly that the fellows who 
stood sentry over him jumped again. “ Docs he talk of our guilt ? Was it not 
liim who hatched tho infernal scheme, or set it ready for hatching? Was it 
not him who gave me the names of the head men who were in the i>lot? and 
who- 

Snatohing a spoar from a man beside him, Anakraja nuidc such a lunge at Tom, 
that, had not his arm been struck up in time, there would have been a gash in my 
edmpanion’s throat that would have stopped his mouth to a certainty. 

“ Do you speak what is true?” asked Ribut Bungat eagerly, and as tliongli ho 
more than half suspected that it was so. “ Can you show me that ydu speak tlio 
ti’uth ?” ' ^ 

“ Let your eyes convince you,” replied Tom. “ There is a pocket in tlie ijisido 
of my jacket; put your hand there, one of you fellows, and pull out apiece of i)apcr 
you will find.” 

ITiis order tho man addressed obeyed, and, sure enough, th(a*e was tho paper 
. Tom alluded to, and on* it were inscribed, in Anakraja’s unmistakable scrawling 
letters, the nsimcs of six of the letuling men in tho country, together with an 
intimaiion that they might be depended on, and would be found ready, “ when the 
moment arrived, to take such measures as would insure success for the scheme.” 

From that moment Anakraja had fiothing further to say, but, silent, ghastly^ 
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And grlin, held out his hands that he might tx) bound, according to Bibut Bungat^ 
prompt command; and, while this was taking place, thc'old cliicf hurried away to 
the town to insure the arrest of the other six conspirators. 1 may as well here 
state, however, that he was only successful in arresting three of tlicm, the oUna^, 
having no doubt of the fate in store for them, choosing to end their lives according ‘ 
to their own devices, one of which was the swallowing of poison, and the other two 
the piercing the bowels with the sankoh, or native spear. 

The administration of justice in Borneo—at least, in this part of it-—is very 
different from what one finds in civilised countries. There are no prisons on tlie 
island—^no places where a culprit could bo confined for a Single night witliout the 
strictest watching. Therefor^, such a punishment as imprisonment is unknown; 
instant trial with instant fjenalty is the order of the day, whether the said i)enalty 
be fine, maiming, or death—^indeed, the executioner invariably sits at the end of the 
juaticc-hall, and the carrying out of the extreme sentence of the law is only delayed 
for just so long a time as tlio victim canjae conveyed outside the building. 

In accordance with this principle of speedy justice, we—^that is to say, Tom, 
myself, and the villanous Anakraja—^were marched straight from the hill to the 
familiar hall of audience, which now, however, wore a very different appearance 
from that it commonly presented. Even in the little time which had elapsed since 
the discovery of the plot, the white decorations of the hall had given place to a 
vivid red colour ;Vhc walls were daubed with it; the chief’s seat was draped with 
red cloth; the very pedangs and clukus, or chopping-knives, of the guai’da had 
their blades and their handles smeared with tlic sangiliiiary colour. 

This was how 'vvo found the hffll when v/e entered at the door, and all that 1 
have described or shall have to describe was revealed (for it was now dark night) 
by the flickering, smoky torches the guards held in their hands. In his customary 
corner sat the headsman—a hideous giant, bkfck as a coal, and with no other 
ganiieiitithan a short petticoat of bark—^toying with his tremendous chopping-knife, 
and jesting with two other fellows who from time to time directed his attention 
tow'ards us, and grinned with devilish glee at the prospect of the tragedy sliortly 
to take place. 

I should like to have spoken a few w'ords to Tom, by wray of ascertaining 
his views iis to tlie terrible mess we now found ourselves in, as well as to learn if he 
intended to offer any defence, and what; but there was no chance for anything of 
the kind. Three gaolers stood between us; and once, when I uttered his name, one 
of the fellows brought the flat of his kris down on to my lips, and uttered “ IJjjiiu!” 
(Be^ilent I) in such a tlireatcning manner that I did not repeat the experiment. 
Anakraja was ’a witness to tliis, and, observing my disappointment, said scorn¬ 
fully-- 

“Patience, Orang Rcu; there will bo opportunity for your talk presently, 
when you mountTwith Tomcox to the fine place up tliero which you tell us of.” 

And ho being a countryman, and quite a favourite with all who knew him, 
was allowed to talk on without chock. 

Presently, however, every one’s talk was hushed, for^ entering at the rear of the 
judgment-seat, Ribiit Bungat made his appearance, clothed in a long red robe, and 
with a sort of skull cap, also of red, half covering his grey hair. iCpllpwin^ him 
came the other six prisoners. Nor do I make any inistako wJicn I siiy the otlier six, 
although, as I have before stated, three* of them had died by the violence of their 
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own bends. It would, bavo been impossible to find a more Tindictive man 
thqn Ribut Bungat when roused to a vengeful mood; and be was so roused now,' 
and ordered that the lifeless carcasses should be put on their trial as well as the 
dying men, that, if found gudty, the body of each might be dhshonoured and thrown 
as food to the crocodiles, instead of being given over to feinalo relations, that they 
might wake'’ it (for this IrMi custom prevails in Magindano), and roll it in fine 
mats, and kill a fowl over it, as a sacrifice to the spirit who guards the dead; and, 
as the three dead men could not be made to stand, and there was no convenient 
way of propping them against the Wall, they wore ingeniously siung by the neck 
with a rope, and drawn up over the beams till their heads hung level with those of 
their guilty living partners, who wci’e placed in a r6w with them. 

Then our tiial—if so it could be called—^began. Ribut Bungat himself was 
chief witness as well as judge. In brief terms he explained to the assembly that 
on the afternoon of that day, while in council with Anakraja and some others, he 
had need to send written word (he hal grown amazingly fond of writing, and 
would scarcely send a message next door without it) to one of his councillors who 
was sick. Turning suddenly to Anakraja, he asked him for a piece of paper to 
write on, find the doctor, taken off his guard, thrust his liand into his pouch, and 
produced the only piece he had with him, wliicli was Tom Cox's latest despatch 
concerning the progress of the conspiracy. "Wlieu, howcw, 1 say that he 
pioduccd this paper, it is not strictly correct, lie only di-cw it partly from the 
pouch, and then, suddenly bethinking himself, thrust it back again with a 
stammering excuse tliat he had no paper, but would go home and fetch a piece. 
Observing Ribut Bungat’s rising suspicio;i, however, aud knowing that there was 
no help but to iwoducc tlm damning evidence, he affected an easy and unconcerned 
demeanour, and, again wiblidrawkig Tom’s note (which had no address), obscrvCtl 
that hero certainly was a scrap of paper, yet when he said he had none to give he 
was right, inasmuch as it did not belong to him—that he had picked it up just 
outside the village, where either Orang Reii or Tomcox must have dropped it, as it 
was in the handwriting of one or the other, llis intention was to have returned it 
to the first of the white men he happened to meet. That was all he knew about it 
—he w.as ignorant of the contents of the note, or for whom it was intended. The 
chief might, of course, resad it if ho pleased. 

Ribut Bungat did please, and, having read the note through, started up in a 
rage, and cried— 

Treachery! These vipers we have nourished are turning to sting us! 
Where is this Orang Rcu and his villanous brother ? Fetch them instantly, but 
without alarming them, lest they make off or rob themselves of that life which is 
no longer theirs, but ours.” 

“Orang Rcu! Tomcox! treacherous!” cried Anakraja, with well-simulated 
indignation and amazement; “ then let it be your servant’s business to bring.them 
here before you, and in bo unsuspicious a manner that they shall never dream of 
the just punishment which awaits them.” 

With this ho had etarted off before the chief could even say yea or nay, and, 
hurrying up tho hill to out house, presented himself before us in tlie manner the 
reader hu^lrcady been made acquainted with. This evidence, coupled with what 
transpired in the presence of the chief at tho time of Anakraja’s arrest, com¬ 
pleted the case, and a pretty clear case it seemed against all of us. True, I 
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innocent; but when the three Dyaks had been asked what reply Uiey ha^ to make 
to the heinous charge preferred against them, and they simply pleaded “ inno¬ 
cence,” and when Anakraja was asked, and he, too, whined out, “ My life is, as it 
ever was, in the hands of my chief, and, innocent though I am, should Ilibut 
Bungat decree that I have lived long enough, I shall die proclaiming his countless 
virtues, and how great, and good, and generous he is”—^when I say that this arch'^ 
villain impudently asserted that he was not guilty (an assertion which, I am happy 
to record, Ilibut Bungat received only with a gesture of impatience), what would it 
avail me to foyow suit? As it happened^ howcvei*, it did not fall to my lot to 
answer next, but to Tom’s, and—peace to poor Tom's soul f—he did a noble action, 
and one which wipes complqfcly away from his character the stain of sellishnese 
which, as the reader is aware, it had hitherto borne. 

“ Arc you, too, innocent, Tomcox?” asked Eibut Bungat ^neenngly. 

“ No, I am not,” replied Tom. “I am guilty of aiming at the lives of men 
who, in the eyes of the people of mjj country, arc murderej*B. That white- 
livered calf (Anakraja) is the suggester and prime mover in the business, and I 
agreed to act under him. The only innocent man standing bound before you is 
Orang Ecu, as you call him. lie know nothing of the conspiracy^ from first 
to last.” 

But conscientiousness carried to this extent was unknown among these people. 
dTie chief shook ilis head, and one sixge councillor, addressing Ilibut Bungat, 
earnestly warnal him against trusting what Tom had Siiid- 

“ Clear the kind at once of these sowers of miscfiief,” urged he; “ wc may as 
well liave two of them among us as one, for no sooner will the bad spirit of the one 
whom wo slay escape from its house than it will fly into the other, and, instead of 
two men, each with a devil’s nature, there will remain to bring de&ti’uction on us 
one man with two devil natures, and what, then, riliall wc*haYC gained by the death 
ofoneV”^ 

This speech, ludicrous as it may aijjmar, was evidently regarded as a marvel of 
wisdom by all who heard it, and there was a loud muniiur of “Badas! badas!” 
(Good! good!) and as great an,amount of head-wagging as though Solomon 
himself had spoken. ' 

Ilibut Bungat, however, neither cried “ Badas!” nor shook his head. As I have 
before intimated, the old chief and 1 had grown to bo capital friends, and ho was 
only too glad to have his inclination to think mo innocent justified in so direct a 
manner. Still, the question of duality of devil nature, as raised by the last spea|fcr, 
seemed to have impressed him considerably, and, as the sequel proved, it was 
this very {ygument, raised for my destruction, that saved my life. As I have before 
had occasion to remark, the Dyaks of this part of Borneo are extremely superstitious, 
and the thief was no exception to the rule; and, though his shrewdness was decidedly 
superior to that of Jiis countrymen in gcneralf that circumstance tended no more to 
his advantage than that it allowed him wider scope for his superstition. ; It was 
very well for his councillors to cay that if one of his adopted white men was slain 
his evil spirit would straightway take a lodging in the other white man, but what 
would be the result of killing both the white men ? .What security did he have 
that tht? two emancipated spirits of evil were so fastidious that they wogj^not thke 
up tlw abode in a couple of his wickedly-disposed subjects ? Would it not bo 
better to put one white man out of the wprld, and then to jiack oil the other white 
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man to cfmj his double burden of devilry olsowhcre? or, better fitill, so to manage 
that he should sink with the said objectionable double burden far out at sea? 

I don^t say that these were Ribut BungaVs cogitations as ho sat regarding liis 
jirisonors perplexedly, and seemingly considering what his verdict should be. It 
would be uncharitable to say so, because he may have been actuated by a secret 
desire to give me a chance—certainly a very meagre one—of sjiving my life. Of 
this, however, the reader is as capable of judging as myself. Presently the chief 
raised his head to speak, and the crowd was hushed by the cries of Dian! dian!” 
(Be silent!) uttered by the guard. ^ ^ i 

“ This, my children^” spoke Ribut Bungat, “ is my decision. You have heard 
the evidence, and will agree with me that the prisoner are one and all equalJ*, guilty 
and worthy of death ?” 

“Bisil bisi!” (Yes! yes!) was the loud response of tho audience, while Tom 
Cox cast at me a pitying look, and shook his head dcprecatingly. 

“ Then,” again spoke Ribut Bungat* all that remains is to settle the manner 
of their death. As you know, there is but one fate in Magindano for traitors— 
tliat they bo beheaded, and tlieir bodies thrown as food for crocodiles; and 
with all these crimiuals, except one, shall this Liw be carried out; and undcrstaiid 
1 make the exception in the case not of the least but of the most guilty. That one 
is Orang lieu. He, you know, has long been my close friend. How 1 have 
favoured him before all others in the land is no secret to you” (tlfis observation cidlcd 
forth the cry of ** Bisi I biai!” mo^t emphatically from all parts of the hall); “there¬ 
fore it sliould have been his duty to have acquainted mo with my peril. lie did not, 
and th(*roforc he is the greater traitor, and his death shall be the cruel one he, with 
the others, contrived for us. IIo sh«all be sent to sea in a sampan so leaky that, cxcj t 
himself how bo may, it shall not live many hours; and he will sink and drown in 
tho depths of the waters, but where no man shall ever bo ablo to tell. I’hns will 
he and his evil spirit bo wiped out from amongst us. As for tho iy»st of the 
prisoners, the dead as well as the living, take them out instantly, and return tomie 
with their heads.” 

And though it was dark night, so that you could not see to do anything without 
the assistance of the torches, the three iunniniatc bodies wci^c hauled down and 
draggtxl along by the ropes about their necks, and the three Dyaks, and Anakraja, 
and, lastly, my poor friend Tom, whoso ac<iuaintaiice I had originally made in 
so singular a fashion, and who had, for so many years, been my constant 
friend and companion—^my only companion, I may siiy—were canied off in pro¬ 
cession, headed by the executioner. There was no opportunity for farewell or 
parting embrace; ho could do no more than wave his manacled hands ''owards me 
and utter “ Good-bye, and God bless you, Rcul” when he was hurried out at the 
door, and that was the last, tho very last, I ever saw erf him. It was strange to 
reflect on the vicissitudes of human life as illustrated in poor Toui^s case. Nobody at 
home could ever dream what had become of him. His mother at Stepney would 
have evinced no great sm'prise had he that very night knocked at her door. The 
bLickimuth, his mastt'r, hod, mop>t likely, not yet forgotten him, but, on Hie contrary, 
cvfr kept a broail look-out for the runaway aiiprcntico in any smithy he chanced tJ 
visit; whiK, <luring the greater port of tho time, Tom had been among savages, 
eating, diinlving, and clroosing like them or nearly, and now he was about to die a 
savage's death, and liis burly thrown io outlandish monsters, concerning whose 
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rory existeaico the good folks of Stepn^ were more tlian doubtful Ami were 
.my prospects more cheerful than Tom's? Had not I been selected, on Vcount 
ci my supmor atrocity, to die a death moro cruel and lingering tlan that 
visited on Tom and the rest? Adrift at sea in a leaky boat! To see Death in 
the distance sauntering towards you loisurdy, and to know of a surety that you will 
presently feel his icy-cold arresting haudl^ yes,surdythe fate of Tom Cox was 
preferable! 

It fortunately happened that the terms of my sentence involved some necessary 
delay, for the si?^npan in which I was to float to my death was not to be simply a 
vessel leaky through long usage, but one regularly propared'for sinking after it had 
been ott at sea a certain tim<^; and to my great satisfaction, when I had been in 
suspense for about a quarter of an hour, ttord came from Kibut Bungat that I 
was to be taken up to my house for the night, and tlierc to be closely guarded till 
he himself came in the morning and witnessed my departure in the leaky boat to 
be prepared meanwhile. 

It must have been about midnight when, in custody of three well-armed Dyaks, 
I, for the last time, entered tlie wicket of the little garden where I luid spent so 
many hours of content. The chief room was just> in the condition in which wo 
had left it, tliat is to say, in a pretly state of disorder from my scuffle with 
Anakraja. However, my custodians, Who were all of a grade, and on capital terms 
with each other, seAned resolved to make thdr duty as easy as possible, and at once 
set about making themselves comfortable, merely listening my legs os a precaution 
against my diiqnng out at the door. They lit the laibp and spread the mats, and, 
the night tiir blowing chilly atop of' the hill, they made a fire, and, seeing them so 
inclined to luxuriate, I thought it not amiss to give them ray good-will. 

“If iny brothers are hungry,” said I, “they.wiU find in the corner there a 
sucking-pig of this morning’s cooking, and some baked riec and some sago cake.” 

They needed no second invitation. The eatables mentioned, together with every 
other the cupboard contained, including a jar of pickled pumpkin (poor Tom and 
myself were getting along excellently in the cookery department, and had lately 
made good vinegar out of sugar and water), were quickly produced, and devoured 
with many expressions of admiration. They were even generous imough to offer 
me some of the meat, but, as the reader may imagine, I had no appetite for eating. 

“ If, however,” said I, “ you would do me a kindness, liand me a cupful of the 
old palm wine you will find in the keg yonder.” 

Now, palm wine w^as auotlier article to which Tom and I had devoted cons^er- 
able attention; we had tried all sorts of experiments with it, and at last had 
managed -to bring it to such a state of perfection that, while in the mouth it was 
mild as milk, its potency was that almost of the best cognac. Their alacrity in 
serving me with wine was not less tlian tliat with which they helped themselves to 
moat^and when I had partaken of a cup, they, too, helped t’lcmselves to a brimmer, 
and so much was it to their palates that they ventured on another draught, and 
then laid down to smoke. 

Exactly as I expected-—nay, to admit tho truth, as^ had calculated—the old 
palm wine and the tobacco-smoko soon began to make their influence felt. The worst 
of it was, however, that their increasing drowsiness alarmed them. “ WJjat if ftiey 
should all fall asleep and I should escape ?” tlicy said to each other; so, by w^ of 
extea precaution, they shifted from the fireplace and laid along the inside of the 
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closed d<j|or, and then began to tell stories by way of keeping themselves awake* 
This pastittie, however, was not vigorous enough to counteract the soporiEc effect of 
the old palm wine, and by the tiuie the story-teller’s voice had become a mere 
unintelligible hum, his audience—^at least, his native audience—^were in a condition 
to attest their appreciation of his eloquence by the heartiest snoring, and a very 
few minutes afterwards I was the only being awake in the house. 

If my thought, however, had been to escape, I should now have found myself 
no better off tlian ever, for the bodies of the thi'oe sleepers formed an impassable 
barrier to egress through the doorway, and to have attempted, to remove the 
obstacle would, doubtless, be to liave courted a tlirust from a spear, for they slept 
with their arms in their hands. But I had no desire to escape from the ^housc, 
even if I had the chance. What good would it have brought me ? There vras the 
sea before me, and the vast, tangled, interminable forest behind me; and for any 
hope I could entertain of emerging safe and sound at the other side (wherever that 
might be) of the latter, T might as well have jumped into tlie ocean with the 
notion of arriving a live man on the other side of that. 

If iny object in making my gaolers drunk wa.s not that I might escape, what, 
then, was itfi* Tliis: that I might possess myself of my great diamond, and some 
of the largest of my pearls, and my roll of bank-notes. They wove all togeUicr in a 
little unlocked box in our cupl)oard, but, unluckily, this same cupboard was at the 
end of tlie chamber farthest from me, and, as I have before stated, I was bound 
hand and foot. I managed, however, by dint of great exertion, to stand on my 
feet, but, at the very first atfompt at putting one foot before the other to walk, I 
stuinblcd with no little noise; but the mighty ohl palm wine hold the l^rains of my 
gaolers in such strong fetters that they never hooded the noise, but snoreil away as 
contentedly as ever. Not caring, however, to risk another crash, I rcsortcil to an 
expedient that should bal e occurted to me at first—that of rolling. I rolled over 
and over till I reached the cupboard-door, and then I got on to ray knees and 
ransacked my jewel-box at my leisure. 

Illy anxiety was where to stow the articles I was desirous of carrying off with 
me. For all I knew to the contrary, I might be stripped before I was allowed to 
enter on my voyage, and in such a case all the precautions by way of stowage I 
might choose to take would be of no avail. At last, however, it occim-od to mo 
that I might carry my diamond and four of my biggest pearls in my mouth. It 
was not probable that I should be called on to talk much during my sbiy at 
Magindano, and, even if I were, my choked utterance w^ould doubtless be attributed 
to dismay and giief. As for my bank-notes, I laid them flat, and, dividing them, 
placed each half between my feet and the soles of my sandals; and, sinq^e as the 
operation may read, it occupied me so long a time fumbling and pawing wiih my 
liands closely bound at the wrists, that by the time the job was completed, 
and 1 had rolled back to my original eomcr, dayhght came streaming through the 
chinks, ipid the crowing of the cooks roused my custodians, who at first were in 
a great fright, but presently finding me, as they thought, calmly reposing, they 
bestirred themselves to clear away idl evidence of the orgies of the preceding evening, 
and were presently in sucli trim array that it was impossible for any one to say 
that they had not fulfilled their trust like honest soldiers. 

It' was not, however, till at least four hours afterwards that, looking out, one of 
ihy guards announced the approach of IlLhut Bungat and his officers. The chief, 
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boweveTy was not walking, as was his wont, but was carried in a sort of sodan* 
chair, and when he came close I aaw plainly enough that lie was haggr;ld[ and 
feverish, and far from well. He scarcely looked at me at all, but, whenever I did 
catch his glance, 1 could find in it much more of compttssion than of anger, and his 
very first act towards me was one of mercy. 

“ Untie his bonds,” said he, and then immediately afterwards inquired if I had 
eaten, and, being answered, petulantly ordered me food and drink, wjinarking thaii 
my sentence was to drown, not to starva I could not, however, venture to partake 
of the least refreshment, but mournfully shook my head. 

“ Do the peojile of your nation in no way prepare themselves for death, Orang 
lieu?” asked the old chief meaningly. 

I could only regard him with surprise, being not the least fiware what he could 
m:\nn. ^ 

“ I have heard that in some nations it is the custom to array the dead in their 
most valuable clotlies and ornaments, tliat they may secure the respect of the god of 
; indeed, if it is not the custom witfi such people as you arc of, I command 
you to adorn yourself witli your golden rings, and car-w(;ights, and your necklaces, 
for. meeting your death at sea, the great spirit who controls the waters mry ask you 
sent you, and I, llibut Bungat, who live by the sea, and thrive by grace of the 
, grti. s])iiit who rules it, would be thought neither luisorly nor imgratofiil.” 

This command, \p. which the chief’s followers saw nothing but a tribute of 
resptKji to the sea, and as such most cordially assciitod to it, bore in my eyes a very 
different complexion. Evidently the old follow was sorry indeed to part with me, 
and would have doubtless saved me ho not known how useless it would be to 
doclarr .0 his thick-headed councillors liisJ)clicf in my innocence; and not only liis 
^'ouncillors, but the entire population of Magindano; for, judging me by hearsay, 
they were convinced of my guilt, and clamoured for ruy jlostruction.* How else, 
tl mf could he serve me but by giving me all the chaitco of life in his power, 
togiitluT wifji such means as should make me an acceptable guest on whfitev(T shore 
tortune might please to cast mo? In almost as little time as it takes to relate 1 
drew eu my gold arm and ankle rings, to the number of twenty-eight in all, and 
))laced round my neck my fine pearl necklace, and in my cars the moat massive and 
jjrecious ear-drops I had; then, with leopard-skin mantle on my shoulders, and my 
state headdress, composed of black morikcy-^in and ivory and gold, I signified that 
I'was ready; and so wo set out for that part of the beach that lay just under tho 
brow of tho hill. 

On tho shore were congregated a vast number of people, and at the water’s edge 
was a sampan of the largest size, with its paddles, and two jars, one containing 
rice and tlfe other water. Jars, paddles, and sampan were painted the glaring 
ami omiijpus colour, and, amid the yells and execrations of a thousand voices, 

I was invited to enter the treacherous boat which was to drift me to death. 
As I stepped on board, Ribut Bungat was close by, and though, for tho sake 
of appearance, be was forced to draw back from my proffered hand, he regarded rao 
very kindly, and softly uttered the single word—a word which was as precious as 
all the wealth concealed within my month, and within my sandals, and draped 
bhout mo from top to toe— 

“North!” 
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CHAPTER X. 

I bid to MaglDdano, and commenca my porUous cruise—My wabet runs shorb—I 

diBcovor the true contents of tho second jar, and drink a terrible toast—X come witUin nai 
ace of death, and have reason to regret my evil thoughts of Ribut Bungat—I am discovered 
by a pirate prahu, and become a galley-slave. 

rriO a tnan in a little boat out at sea, and provided with neither rudder nor 
compass, it is no easy matter to steer in a given direction^ Still, from the 



1 am watcho(J as I secrete my jewels. 


circumstance of the sun's setting exactly before the door of our house on the hill, it 
was easy to judge in whi^h direction ^ north ” lay, and, taking thepaddles in hand, 
thitherward I puilod. Wlmn T had got some fifty yards from the shore, I halted 
for a moment to contemplate for the last time tho country in which I had witnessed 
BO many marvels, and received from the, inhabitants treatment so various. Yet 
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on tne whole, I had no fault to find with Magindano; and though, in levying ihai 
|)lace, I had been certainly bound for my own native lan^, much sadness might wett 
have mingled with my sensations of delight; but as it was, now that I was leaving the 
domain of the friendly chief of the Sea Dyaka to seek a grave in tho sea^s bod, or, whae 
seemed scarcely preferable, permission to live in any strange country, and among 
savage barbarians of any sort it might please the vrinds and the waters to ca'Jt mo 
among—when, as I say, these refletitious came crowding about me, my heart over- 
fiowed with bitter sorrow, and for half a pin I would straight have pulled back to 
the Magindano^^hore, and said to the angry imob there aasomblcd, “ Pray kill me: 
let me at least end my life .inong you with whom I have lived so harmlessly,’* 
But, syen as I halted in my uncertain mood, tho people seemed instinctivoJj to 
Vvv>w wh’i.t my thoughts were, and, raising their arms, they made as if to arivc me 
away, and caught up stones from the beach and hurled them towards me, and yelled 
and screamed so, that, despite my distance from them, their curses came distinctly 
to my ears. Knowin&f how little 1 deserved thiA treatment, however, it rather 
served me than otherwise. Had they seemed sorry for my departure, had they 
evinced signs of relenting in their hatred of me, thou, undoubtedly, I should havo 
rowed back to them, and, in all probability, met'’my death; but, finding myself 
hooted at, and cursed, and pelted, my tender thoughts rapidly faded, giving place to 
indignation and anger, and, flinging on my cap with much less deliberation and 
solemnity than had marked its removal a few moments before, I snapped iny 
fingers at the savage crew and uttered a shout of defiance, and, taking careful 
bearings of the direction in which 1 should pull, caught up my paddles and laid to 
my work in real cai'ncst. * 

So I pulled, with no abatement of speed, till tho sun uvcrho.'ul told me it was 
*noon. Not that I needed to look that I might find it. The fire o5 its rays was 
toryiblo. Within loss than an hour of my setting out on'^my solitary cruise, I hod 
diacoverefi that mv' skin cloak was an incumbrance, as were the rings os wi^ll on 
my legs as on my arms. So for awhilo I scudtled along with nothing on but m> 
sandals and my drawers of native cloth, and my cap, or rather helmet, for that vt 
more resembled than any other hrticle'of headdress familiar to Euro{jeailB. But 1 
speedily found my back blistering under the scorching sun, and my head aching 
cruelly from the weight of my helmet, though, being aware of the danger of 
exposing the head under such circumstances, I was loth to remove it. At last tho 
throbbing of my temples became so excruciating that I was obliged to remove the 
cumbersome thing, and, with foolish petulance, was for casting it into tho sea ^ as 
good luck would have it, however, I altered my mind, and, instead, pitched it to 
tlie end of. the boat. Then I took my skin cloak, and, ripping it in two with my 
knife, mode it into a sort of hooded tippet, secured round my neck with a tliong of 
the skuf, which I cut from that part of the cloak I had no need for. I’revious tc 
putting it on I dipped it in tho sea, and wriing it as dry as I could, and, tl!/>ugh 
tho damp fleshy side of tlie mantle was grateful and cool, there was enough ot salt 
hanging about it to give my excoriated shoulders such a iiickling that, J»ad T not 
nod much more important business to think of» would ha^e caused me such pain as 
to make it unendurable* ‘ ^ 

AS aT> this time of year the sun rises in Magindano about tnreo o’c>3ck„ ancl aa. 
Ic the best of my calculation, I ftepped Into ray sampan about four hours 
waidS| 1 had by this time been at ^between five and six hours. As 
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luention^d^ X had on board a jar of water as weU as (mo of oookcd rice, but they 
were both small j<ars, holding, 1 should conjecture, little more than about three. 
English pints. As to the rice, although it was decently dressed with oil and 
spices, it at present had no attractions for mo. But with the water it was differeut.- 
1 had begun by taking a great swig at it, demolishing a pint, I dare say. But no 
sooner did 1 take to the paddles and pull for half-an^hour than I was as tliirsty as 
crer, and felt inclined for anothcar pull at the jar, and, indeed, paused in my 
paddling for the purpose of obtaining it; but when 1 raised the vessel to my mouth, 
and Lad thus an opportunity of observing how low the precious liquid within had 
already sunk—^wheu 1 this, and looked about me and saw nothing but blazing 

sky and salt sea, with no more promise of land ^an though 1 hod been in tlio 
middle of the Atlantic, it behoved me to be prudent, and I took but a single steady 
gulp, and Hiough, through my having injudiciously allowed it to stand in the 
sun, it was fully lukewiirm, how delicious that gulp was I Had it been cool, it 
would, no doubt, have been more delicious still, so I prepared for my next treat by 
dipping the remainder of my skin cloak *into the sea-water and wrapping it round 
my jar. I had resolved that I would drink no more for an entire hour, by which 
time 1 knew from experience i. could cover nine miles at least, and be brought 
probably within sight of land; but, alas! my urgent thirst outstripped my 
resolution by full half, my arms began to flag, and 1 had no energy except to gaze 
on the recking goat-skin that enveloped my treasure; the nectar, doubtless by this 
time as cool as melon-juice, brilliant as diamonds—^more brilliant than my diamond, 
the great dull, yellow one-^the useless thing!—not worth a single splash of cold 
water, and more barm than* good to me, tucked with the pearls under the waist¬ 
band of my drawers, and hurting me as 7 bent at my paddles—^but no, I must nob 
yet drink more of my water. Suppose I ate some of the moist rice ? 

The experiment might be Worth trying, especially as I set so little store on the 
contents of my second jar so I plunged in my hand to take a mouthfuh But who 
can picture my disappointment, my rage, my despair, when, at the depth of a finger 
in the jar, my fist encountered a substance that, from its hardness, was not boiled 
rice, andtwhich, when 1 withdrew my hand, proved to be a sort of black and evil- 
smelling pitch I The sticky, filthy-looking stuff hung and clung to my knuckles, 
looking all the more odious contrasted with the,white rice within my hand. Here, 
then, was wanton cruelty and ta-eachery of the most refined nature, and that Ribub 
Bungat was well aware of it I could not but believe; for, now that I came to think 
cvf^it, it was the chiefb own man who had placed the jars, and llibut Bungat 
Jiimself had directed him. These reflections sent me into a very bitter mood, and 
ill the midst of lit I did a very wicked thing: I took up my water-j^, and in a 
deep draught drank to the eternal destruction of Ribut Bungat and all his false 
and hypocritical kith and kin. I think it likely that the toil and heat 1 had 
undergone may have touched my brain a little. 1 hope so; for when 1 think on 
that solitary boatm<an, with his Bedlam dress and hia Bedlam rage, standing up in 
his boat with his jar aloft—^wben I reflect how close he was to death, and that ho 
had no reason to hopo^otherwise—and whefi I hear him crying , aloud for misery 
and ruin to fall on his fellowEb-I am ashamed of him. If there is any one wlio 
tlfinks I.axp too hard on the solitary boatman, I advise him to suspend his judgment 
a little while. 

ily great drink of water had much r^^freshod me, and, though 1 had become 
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sullen and'miserable (for what could I hope from steering north oft^ discovery 
of liibut Bungafs treacheiy ?)»I still continued to pariie with a will, and, mean* 
while, the afternoon grew. Now, singular aa it may seem, never once since 1 had 
set out from the Maginclano shore had 1 given a sidgle thought to what should have 
been my chief concern—the condition of my sampan—as I was led fully to 
understand it was to be an unseaworthy vessel in which 1 was to be sent adrift in— 
an artfully prepared croft, which, at a moment when least expected^ should fracturo 
aud send me at once, «^d without the least warning, plump down to the ocean's 
flooring. True, there was nothing, up to th« present time, in the appearance of the 
ampan to recall the tenible terms of my sentence to my mind when it had once 
Elipped therefrom. From stem to stern tho boat was sound ei^ugh, and for many 
hours she had carried me over the smooth sea without shipping a pint of w^ter; 
but now, just as 1 was looking towards the sun, and think&g that at about that 
very moment it was creeping round the first row of palm-trees that skirted our 
little garden on the hill, and that by*^nd**by it would glow ruddily on the bench 
within the porch around which the little scarlet flowers trailed—the bench on which 
Tom and 1 had sat many aud many an evening, smoking our outlandish pipes and 
drinking palm wine; while I was so Cogitating 1 Vas recalled to my^)reBeut con¬ 
dition by feeling water about my feet, and, looking eagerly down, there, in the 
centre plank at the bottom of the sampan, were two gpots within a foot of each 
other, and aa largS as the palm of the hand, sinking away from tho surrounding 
wood, as it were, while about the edges of the sinking spots ,the sea came gurgling 
and rippling through. 1 put down my band and felt at one of the leaky places, 
and found it soft and yielding, and *80 feeble a barrier against the pressure bemeath 
that it seemed a miracle that the water did not instantly come spouting up, over- 

* whelming me in an instant. • 

/Now, indeed, the terrors of death appeared *to me, hud, clasping my hands, I 
cried aloii^ to tkit Very Being whom 1 so recently had invoked for Uis wrath, to 
extend to me Ilis mercy and forgiveness for sins committed in a world I had so 
short a time to stay in. I seized the cape and hood from my shoulders, and trod 
them over the treacherous holes, and £ept my feet pressed over th^; but tho sea 
fame steadily in notwithstanding, and my feet were invisible below the ankles. 
Then I seized my hel^net. which, it will bo recollected, I had thrown to the other 

• end of the boat, and, sitting down, began baling out the water might and main; 

aiid, to my great joy, in a few seconds 1 was able to clear the sampan so as to be 
able once more to see the leaky places. • 

Now was my time, if ever I How—^with what—could I plug the holes ? I cast 
about me^and my eyes fell on the jivr of pitch. Beaching forward, I plunged in 
both my hands, and brought out as much as 1 could hold of the black, slimy stuff, 
and pressed it closely over one of the leak-holes; and judge of my joy when I 
found that the stuff tightly adhered to the pmts surrounding the vent, and that the 
sea no longer came through I To adopt the same course with the otlier hole was 
hut tho work of an instant, and—at least for the present—my boat was seaworthy 
again. Need I describe how anxiously I sat and watched the two tiny hillocks— 
the trusty shields that stood between me and death*? Need I describe to ^the 
reader with what fear and trembling 1 poked at every other inch of the bottom of 
tbe sampan with the handle of one of my paddles, expecting at each poke that 1 
should drive out a concealed plug, and*tbat the enemy would assail me again ? 
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f tat—thshik Providence and Ribut Bungat-^there were no more leaky places, and 
tijose which were stanched held bravely. 

After all, then, the good old chief had not deceived me. Instead of being a 
riael device to indict on me pain and disappointment, tho pitch (I call it pitch for 
want of a better name; it was not pitch, however, but a mixture of resins and 
gums peculxar to Borneo) concealed beneath the rice was kindly provided by him, 
knowing how urgent would be my want of it. It was humiliatiDg to reflect on the 
v/ay in which I had anathematised the good-natured old fellow, who, barbarian as 
he was, had shown himself so much wiser than myself. Well, I ofiily know that I 
blessed him many, many times more than I had cursed him, and I very hcaitily 
hope that he received full advantage of the balance. ^ 

There was one qjrcumstance arising out of my temporary disbelief in Ribut 
Bungat’s honesty, however, which it was impossible now to amend, however sorry 
I might be that in my foolishness I had allowed it to transpire. From tho very 
moment of my suspecting my old friend, S had thought it no longer worth while to 
follow his hint about making for the noith: indeed, after what appeared so 
manifest a revelation of his tr^hery, the nortli, of all quarters of tho compass, 
seemed a proper direction to avoid. Consequently, I had, during the past four 
liours, paid no attention to the direction in which 1 was proceeding; and, for all 
I knew to the contrary, I might now be altogether on the wrqng track. True, I 
could still glean a notion as to the way I should go by the direction of the sun; 
but when the sun went down—as it clearly would do within two hours—^then what 
would become of me? However, no good couljl come of indulging in bitter regret^, 
so I righted my boat for north as well as l ivas able, and began once more to paddle 
ns fast as my weary arms would allow me. 

However, I might have spareji myself my exertions, for I was destined never to 
reach the northern shore Ribut Buiigat had recommended; and this, not l)CCi.uso 
my leak-patches did not hold good, or tliat my strength flagged, or .^«hat night 
overtook me, but because of a mishap that is likely to befall any one caught 
cruising in the China seas. 

What happened to me came about in ibis wise. It may have wanted about an 
hour of sunset, and, resolved on making the most of the remaining light, I was 
paddling my hardest, with my head down, os is the experienced paddler’s method, 
when, out of the stillness which had histed all day long, a sound of the blowing of 
a Dyak reed-pipe met my ear. In a moment I ceased to paddle, and, half rising in 
th^ sampan, looked longingly what I hoped was shoreward, thinking that my 
journey was so nigh at an end that I could hear sounds from the people among 
whom I must endeavour to find a homa But, look intently as I mighty there was 
no sign of land view; but when I turned my eager eyes in the contrajy direction 
I was no longer mystiflod as to the source of the piping, for scarcely a mile away 
was a prahu, and that I was perceived as soon as I descried the vessel was certain, 
for, while still irresolute whether to make off or run for her, the prahu lowered a 
sampan, and a man, springing into it, began paddling swifUy towards me. 

What ^ould I do? Tlmt I had met a vessd out at sea, instead of being allowed 
togmake land, occasioned me disappointment, though why. it sliould were hard to 
explain; as, without doubt, the one was just as promising as the other. If I had 
reached this northom island which Ribut Bungat had spoken of, 1 should certainly 
Lave Idond it an abode of pirates, and, Ibt the worst come, the crew of tho prahu 
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I had sighted could be no worse. But, argue how I might, I could not get ovcff 
the impres^ou that it was an ill wind which had blown me into this vessel's path. 
Kq doubt 1 was helped to this conclusion by the circumstance that, when the sailor 
had leapt from the prahu into the sampan, 1 could see that he had on him not so 
much as a scrap of covering from his head to'his feet. 

However, it would not do to remain longerundecided as to the proper course to 
pursue, for already the snmpan^mam had diminished tlie distance between iis by at 
least a q^uartcr. He was a swift paddlcr, and I saw that I sliould have no chance 
of escaping from him ; so I resolved to stand my ground. 

But about the disposal of my riches ? Since, whether I fiked it or no, tlicy would 
rob iilfe of everything I possessed, if it so pleased them, I thought might bo as well to 
give myself as dignified an appearance as possible; so, laying down the j^addles, 1 put 
on my arm and ankle rings, and iny pearl necklaces, and my*belmet, rocking from 
being used as a bale, but still magnificent. My gay cloak was now such a matter 
of rags and flinders, that it would only Jiave detracted from the splendour of my 
other ornaments if I had attempted to hang it on me; therefore I cast it over the 
side, hly sandals had remained on all day, and it was only now that they were 
brought under my notice that I recollected the bank-notes they concealed, and that 
they must be pretty well sattirated with sea-water. However, this was no time to 
attend to such trifles. There remained nothing for disposal but my three great 
jiearls and my yellow diamond, and it seemed that they could not be safer stowed 
than they had been in the morning—^that is, in my mouth. So, with my lips 
concealing wealth enough to buy an English estate, and with not so much tis a shirt 
to co\ or my s’lnburnt back, with my njked shoulders laden with necklaces a queen 
might envy, and with a good quarter of a hundredweight of gold in rings on my 
legs and arms, I sjit still to await the coming of the man in the sjimpan. 

/His surprise as he approached to find so strange a looking being os myself was 
unmistakable; and', indeed, it was no easy matter for me to preserve my composure 
■when I came to closely inspect the Dyak. He was a man of a very different stamp 
from any 1 had seen at Magindano, even among the lowest field-labourers or slaves 
who worked in the woods or mann^ the war-prahus. As I suspected, he was 
literally naked, and so ill-savoured that I could smell him a good three boats*- 
lengths away. His teeth were dyed a brilliant red, and his hair, sliaggy as the 
mane of a bison, was matted and tangled, and hung about his fierce eyes. 

“ Who are you ? what are you ?” inquired he. “ You are not a Dyak; you 
are more richly dressed than a chief I” • 

Now it happened that I had never thought of concocting a story to account for 
iny singuiar position, and it would never do to tell tliis sea-savage, who, in tuni, 
would carry the talc to his masters, that I was banished from Magindano for 
conspiring to destroy the fla*t; so I resolved to say nothing at all, but simply 
Bigne^ to the fellbw that I desired to be taken aboiird the prahu, and, without 
further parley, took up my paddles and made towards the great vessel, wiiicli was 
slowly bearing down towards ua. Idy companion, however, kept close by my side, 
scarcely once taking his eyes off me; and, long bcfor 0 *our sampans reached the 
prahu, he In^gan eagerly bawling to the people aboard concerning the prize hc^had 
picked up-—hov* that I was a marvel and a wonder—a man noitheifwhitc, black, 
nor brown, and whoso like was never seen in the world—that I was dumb, and 
cc^d not open my mouth—^tliat 1 was evvered with gold and jewels; and all this 
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in sur'h ani. eager voice, anc]^ with such earnest gesticnlattons, that, had I been a 
veritable watej>king or an ordinary merman, greater fuss could not have been 
made, nor a more anxious mi^ to Ihe i^ip% side to see the singular creature that 
was approaching. Even the slave rowers became so daring in thdr inquisidvenesa 
that they paused in their labours, and, all of a row, turned their amazed faces and 
staring eyes towards me. These latter, however, were speedily brought to a sense 
of their indiscretion by a big giant of a fdlow who presently stalked among them^ 
and struck and kicked them worse than I ever saw any pack of dogs served. This 
fellow was evidently the ^mmander of the prahu, though there was^nothing in his 
appearance to denote his superiority, except that he was taller and blacker tlian 
tliose around him, agd wore enormous copper rings in^his ears. * 

To tell the truth, 1 was not at all sorry to note all this surprise and amazement 
at my appearance, as’ it seemed to denote that 1 should be treated as a person of 
consequence. Already I knew what a superstitious race the Sea Dyaks were, and 
it came into my mind that if these barbarians, even more ignorant than those 
whom I had lately known—if they chose to think me ever so exalted a being—nay, 
even though they should imagine that I had risen out of the sea or descended from 
tlie clouds—I would not contradict them. I think I must have been full of this 
conceit, for I prepared a little trick in furtherance of it. Wlicn we arrived right 
close to the prahu, with my heel I scraped away the pitch that povered the leak- 
holes in my sampan ; so that, as a pair of hands were lowered to help me aboard, 
the frail bark in which I, the mysterious and unknown, was found, sank with a 
rushing and foaming, and vanished instantly. 

But I had reckoned without my host. IJ,ad these Dyaks been only a httle more 
ignorant than those of the island of Magindano, they might, indeed, have boon led 
by superstition' to think me something more than an ordinary man; but, unluckily 
for me, the villains were BO’utterly and completely benighted that they were quite 
insensiblo to awe, and so brutally matter-of-fact that had a flight of angels^^tppeared 
would have seen in them notliing but a flock of a new sort of bird, and cpn- 
cemed themselves no farther than to inquire, whether they were as fair eating as 
other winged creatures. 

The hands that assisted mo up the prahu's side were those of the chief, and, 
with no other remark concerning the wonderful disappearance of the sampan than 
a curse on me for my clumsiness in capsizing it, he lugged me aboard as uncere¬ 
moniously as though 1 hod been a sack of meal. Standing me before him on the 
deck,* he examined the pearl necklaces, and fdt the rings on my arms, and touched 
them with his tongue (the Dyak mode of testing gold); and, satisfying himself 
that they were really as valuable as they seemed, he laughed an ugly laugh which 
not at all improved his appearance, and followed this rmieness by another; yiz., ho 
snatched my inlaid helmet from my head and perched it atop of his own tangled 
crop. This behaviour sent my spirits to their lowest ebb; and whereas a moment 
ago 1 had hopes of being taken for a demi-god, 1 now saw that I should be lucky 
to escape being thrown into the sea; that is, as soon as my was stripped 
from me. « 

exclaimed the ^ant, after ho had favoured me with a long stare, 
who«aro yod? Whence do you come ?” 

I might have astonished these savages, had they been capable of astonishment, 
by the marvellous exhibition of pearls and diamonds, instead of woi'ds, flowing froni 
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a mail’s moiitli, bat I* plainly saw thati noitlwp warrls n^r deeds would blip luo in 
* niy present strait, so I maiutained my dumbness, and in reply to the ehiefs question 
only shook my head. However, thought I, since it is evidently your purjiose pro- 
Bently to strip me, I may as well be generous at a cheap rate; so 1 took off my 
hirgest necklace and placed it in the chiefs hands. At this ho laughed con¬ 
temptuously, and in a twinkling whii>ped off my other necklaces, and then taking 
my four limbs in succession in his great hands, as unscrupulously as though they 
harl each been an ccl for skinning, ho stripped them of the gold rings, leaving me 
naked but for drawers and sandals; then turning to those about him, said ho—' 

“ What think you ? will he be w'ortli his food ?” 

“ Sneo ho has no voice Ub complain, I should say yes,” replied one with a 
grin, and as though ho had uttered a good joke. The rest laughed. 

“ Ho may be a stubborn brute who will not work,” said another wiseacre, 
anxious in his leader’s interest; “see, hccxarriea tally of the driver’s whip on his 
back already.” * 

“ Why so ho docs I” said the chief, turning me about and passing his band 
roughly over my sun-blistcrcd shoulders. “ Here is ,a tongue which tells U 3 
plainly enough who and what he is. He is a slave. Yesterday, as bn many a 
time before, ho was beaten, and in the night he steals his master’s gold and pearls, 
hills him, perhaps, and makes off in his sampan. It were too merciful a thing to 
drown so base a villain. Off with you I take your place among the other slaves and 
work till you die.” ^ 

This cominand he seconded by a kick, my excuse for not returning which must 
be that my manliness was utterly prostrated for the time by tlie cruel turn affairs 
Jjiul taken. I staggered to that end of tlio prahu where the paddlers were, and 
they, with many devilish jokes and grins at my expense, made way for me, and 
I)l»jed a paddle m my hands. Thus, within an hour—inuch less, indeed, for it 
was yet daylight—^li’ow had my condition changed 1 But a little while ago I was a 
free sea-rover, wealthy of hope end worldly goods, with such confidence in my 
good luck that to have presently fouud^ myself a prince or ruling chief would not 
at all have surprised me, and now I was a nedted and forlorn galley-davc, whoso 
doom it was “ to work till I died!” “ Better,” thought I despairingly—“ better to 
have died with Tom Cox, anej have found a grave in the maw of a crocodile- 
better even to have let the leak in my sampan have gone nnstanohed, and 
sank peaceably to the bed of the ocean, than have lived to become a thing so 
despicable as a slave to such human monsters as thesebut, at the "same tinia, a 
little voice within mo whispered that, if this really was the proper way to regard 
the mattoi^ 1 w'as as well off, at all events, now, as in the leaky boat, and that if 
by seeking the bottom of the eca my condition would be bettered, I had only to 
make one little jump and the trick was done. Not, I would have the reader distinctly 
to uiicjcrstand, that? the little voice was a wick*cd one—so wicked, indeed, as to liiut 
Bdf-murd(T. On the contrary, it was the voice of my better self, and this*was its 
method of showing mo liow qontcmptiblo and basoltjss were my arguments; ajid as 
.1 shut my cars to the jeers and malicious observations of my fellow-slaves, and gave 
the subject all my thoughts, I was not long in aniving* at the conclusion that my 
rescue from the sampan, even by the band of cut-tliroats of the prahu, ^as,^itliout • 
doubt, a thing to bo giateful for. Bad as were my prosiKjcts, when I ciune to 
think of it they were, at various tlmesf quite as bad at Magiudmio, and that 
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as “ the 8(/oet little chenib/who sits up aloft” had protected me there, so 1 lI'Ss htfe 
equally safe, and fjurly in the way of any lucky breeze which might happen to blow. 

These reflections tended to cheer me very considerably; and, fagged as I was 
with my day's exertion, 1 managed to keep stroke with the rest, so that the fellow 
who was set by the chief to watch my behaviour could find no excuse for exercising 
his stick on my shoulders, but even condescended to give mo an approving nod. 
Over and over again 1 questioned myself whether it would be better to maintain 
my assumed dumbness or to acknowledge that I had speech; sometimes I thought 
that the latter course would be the more prudent, and that by giving up my three 
great pearls and my ycilow diamond to the chief I miglit make a friend of him; 
but, on the other ^and, it was even more likely tiiat ho should regard lie, or 
pretend to regard me, as a more daring and unscrupulous tliicf than he had before 
tliought me, and he niight bo tempted, by way of concealing the source from which 
ho obtained such valuables, to take my life on the spot. True, I might have spat 
the diamond and pearls into the sea, and sq have avoided the last-mentioned danger; 
but, after all, there was certainly more danger of my coming to grief through talking 
than keeping silence, so I^rcsolved, at least for the present, to keep my lips closed 
and my jewfcls safe behind them'. In the course of the evening, however, perceiving 
that certain preparations for eating were being made, and thinking it not impro¬ 
bable that I might come in for a share, I took the opportunity to remove my jewels 
from my mouth one at a time and slip tliem between the waistband of my drawers 
and the lining. 

That tlic prahu was a pirate there could bo no doubt: tlie brass gun at her 
bows, and the great Jirray of small artus cv^eiy where to lie seen, were proof enough 
of tills. This, however, was only evident to any one alioard of lior. At a distance 
—and a very "short distance, too—§lje would have passed as a trader, as the brass' 
gun was cunningly masked, and not a man bore even so much as a kris at his Wij^lst. 
In tins respect the vessel differed from any I had yet seen in these paiijf, and tliis 
was not a few, for it was a common matter for other pirate commanders to touch 
at Mngindano for the convenience of barter and the exchange of slaves, at which 
times there would be great feasting and festivity, and no one would suspect for a 
moment that it was a case of one great thief entertaining another. In all these 
instances the profession of the ship-owners and commanders was not disguised; 
they were avowed sea-robbers, and honestly bade “’Ware hawk” to whomsoever they 
might meet; but the villains who manned the vessel on board which I found myself 
werti rogues of quite a different stamp—jietty, treacherous rascals, whoso solo 
business was to attack by stealth and subterfuge; no game being too small for 
them, not even the humble Malay rice-boat, or the Dyak sampan, sparsely laden 
with beeswax and edible birds’-ncsts. 

As the reader may easily imagine, I was very anxious to find out to what island 
the prahu belonged, how long it hacl been at sea, and when h was going home; 
but, to‘my great uneasiness, it scome<l perfectly “at home” where it was, and, 
instead of making for any particular point, tacke<l about lierc and there to such 
parts as it was thought that prey would be found. And so day after day passed 
aii^id greater hardships than it was ever my lot to bear, llice twice a day, with 
a few inched of sugar-cane, was all the victuals we had, and it was only when we 
made a haul of tamarinds or otlier fruit, or perhaps of a few goats, that any vaiiety 
was made in onr diet; all day long at the piddle, and all night—or as much of it 
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as could bo spared from my dutics-Hstretcbod on a filtJiy plank, with as filtby a 
mat to cover me, with no such thing as a pint of water td use for personafcleanli¬ 
ness; 801 passed seven long weeks on board this villanous croft, tiM I began to lose 
all heart and hope, and was fast arriving at the morbid conclusion that it wc/fe 
better at once to throw over all my cherished notions of Christian decency and take 
heartily to savagery. Nor was the temptation a slight one; for while I was the 
wrctchedest being in the world, ever sombre and melancholy, my companions Avere 
jolly enough, and sang and laughed as though they had not a single care. At the 
eiul of the seven weeks, however, the weathey began to look threatening, and, to 
iiiy great delight, the prahu put about for home. • 

“ 2fow,” thought I, “ I shoil have a chance to escapo out of the hands of these 
barbarians; at least I will try, though the attempt costs me my life.’* 

And all that afternoon, though the sky lowered more and iiiorc, and the waves 
began to rise, and, for fear we should not make port before one of tliose devastating 
hurricoi|ies peculiar to these parts set in- the greatest consternation prevailed on 
board, I felt more cheerful than I had lelt since the memorablo evening when 1 
escaped from the leaky sampan. But, alas! as their spirits rose mine fell; they 
neared land, and would presently see their friends* and their wives ai^d children, 
and all was joy and good-humour; but when I cast my eyes on the tiny island we 
were approaching, when I saw how bleak and dismal it looked, and that it Aras 
surrounded by tlie^iea on every side, I began to fear that I might as well stay on 
bofird the prahu for all chances of escape there were for me. 

Nor did my hopes revive when we touched the'shore, and, Avith the rest, 1 
disembarked and helpwl to unload the plunder. The village was but a few yards 
from the algo of the sea, and was composed of such a squalid collection of slianties 
as it was never before my misfortune to behold. When first I beheld Magindano 
it .feemed unpromising enough, but compared with this it was a paradise. There 
the housf^i^ were toldrably clean, and on every side were to be seen wholesome-looking 
skins and mats, but here was nothing but filth and squalor; as for clothes, the 
inhabitants, both male and female, wore nothing but a wisp of dirty rag or a few 
shreds of bark about their loins, whild the children ran about Avith their long hair 
matted about their heads and shoulders, and as naked as they were bom. The huts 
were not built on a platform raised on piles, as at Magindano, but fiat on the bare 
ground, and were composed of bark ruddy stitched together, and plastered with mud 
from the shore. At Magindano, bullocks, and goats, and plump poultry were to be 
everywhere seen; but in this desolate place, with the exception of one or other of 
the animals mentioned, gaunt and wretched-looking, and picketed to a stump near 
the hutsf no sign of a domestic creature was visible. The island, which was veiy 
flat, w^as, I should judge, not more than a mile in breadth any way, and bore not a 
solitary tree, and, indeed, as I afterwards discovered, no sort of vegetation except 
that loose, coarse lliort of cabbage already spoken of as growing at Magindano. 

Except from the children and one or two of the younger Avomcn, my^ presence 
attracted no observation, nor was there much reason why it should, since dii-t and 
the sun had rendered my skin of as dark a hue as their own; and as to my features, 
they were doubtless accustomed to see brought home specimens of nearly every 
type of humanity to be found in Polynesia. In their eyes I was sjmply “ one of 
tlie slaves,” and as such, when the prahu was imladen, was told off one Of ft gang 
of ten, to which onO of the hovels befoiQp mentioned was apportioned- 
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' V 

Now^ I have before stated that I had placed my bank-notes in my sandals, and 
there they had remained during the whole time I was in the prahu, os never 
once in all the seven wedca had 1 taken my shoce o£E my feet. In the course of the 
evening in question, however, having partaken of a supper of rice and honey, 1 
slipped off from my companions, that I might uninterruptedly consider my situation, 
and whether there was any help for it. I had got a hundred yards or so away from 
the hut, and, finding a convenient jut of rock, 1 sat down behind it. My first care 
^ was to see that my pearls and diamond were secure in their hiding-place—tlie 
waistband of my trousers—and finding that they were, and that my drawers were 
extremely dirty, 1 thought I would give them a wash in the sea, and hang them to 
dry before the sun went down. Mcantime,‘howcvci^*I must find a place f&r my 
jewels, for the four of them together made no inconsiderable bulk, and it was 
inconvenient to hold' them in my mouth •, besides, the edges of the diamond were 
very sharp, and my tongue and gums had already suffered considerably from 
abrasion by it. 

Where should I conceal them? The hut in which I was lodged afforded no 
satisfactory place. I had no article of clothing except my drawers; therefore it 
seemed to nse that the best courfee I could adopt would be to bury the jewels in the 
earth. The spot where I was seemed a likely one for the purpose, for evidently it 
was seldom or never frcquental; so, taking tlie centre of the jut of rock as a starting- 
point, I took five steps forward, and, digging a little hole, dropped in a pcjirl, and, 
stomping the earth firmly down again, took leu steps and buried another, and 
then fifteen steps and deposited my third pearl, and finally seven steps more (for 
it occurred to me that, if it happened that any three of them should be found 
at equal distances apart, the discovery of the fourth would be certain), and thoie 
interred the most valuable item of my wealth, the grejit yellow diamond. This 
matter satisfactorily adjui^d, it occurred to mo that I might as well take off fl^y 
sandals and see if any of the notes remained sound enough to bo wort)i further 
preservation; but, as I might have suspected, they had been so frequently wetted 
and 80 constantly trodden on that they were reduced to a mere grimy mash, odious 
and useless. So 1 sat down, with my sandtds in my lap, and began cleaning out 
the insides of them. 

Now ^is may seem a trivial matter with which to trouble the reader, and so, 
doubtless, in itself it is, and one about which I should have thought nothing, 
except for one little circumstance connected with it, and which—^though at the 
time^it appeared unimportant enough—^was, as the sequel proved; weighty in tlio 
balance of my fortunes. The little circumstance was tliis:—^While I was busy 
turniug out the black pulp from my sandals, a slight noise in my rear disturbed me, 
and, looking back suddenly, I was in time to detect a human face, wrinkled aud 
hideous, leaning over the ledge of rock, and regarding me intently; as soon, how¬ 
ever, as the owner of the face found thit he had been discovered,' ho came delibe¬ 
rately sliding over the rock, and, after regarding mo curiously for about half-a- 
minutc, limped off (for he wiis lame) with what seemed to bu ui|er indifference, 
and busied himself among jhe small craft hauled up on to the beach. 1 felt very 
much alarmed by the old fellbw^a apparition, making sure that he must have seen 
mo depositing <my jewels in the ground; but at that very moment there was the 
sound of the beating of a gong, and, looking about mo, I saw the slaves hurrying 
to their quarts for the night, and was obliged to hurry^off too, leaving my washing 
for another day. 



SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

EXPEEIMENTS WITHOUT APPAEATUS, 


IX. 


EEFEACnON. 

To illnsfcrate refraction we have only to plungro a stick into water 
and it will appear broken. We can also place a piece of money at the 
bottom of a basin and stoop until the coin is no longer visible. If then 
some one pours water into the ba^n the coin will appear^ os if the 
bottom of the basin had been raised. 

THE Min AGE. 

tho^ optical experiments easy to make, wo may instance 
those relating to tbo curious phenomenon of the mirage. If we warm 
an iron idate and look beyond the column of heated air which arises 
from the idate, we shall see tha object we arc gazing at defonned, or 
its image will appear in a dilTcre^A place from the true object. These 
effects are due to the difference in the density of the ah*>strata.through 
yliich the visual rays pass. This is the effect whereby the traveller in 
the desert is deceived when the sun is very hot, 

now TO MAKE A FLOEIN APPEAR LIKE FIVE SHILLINGS 
AND sliXPKNCE. 

Tills experiment requires for its performance a tumbler, a plate, a 
little water, a florin, and a match. With these appliances we can solve 
the astonishing problem of how to make a tvvo-shilling-pieco apjiear 
like five shillings and sixpence. 

Take the florin and place it in the centre of a plate containing water 
just sufficient to cover the money. Then take an ordinary tumbler, 
and Jbolding it upsidedown, warm the interior w’ith a lighted match. 
When the air Y?'ithin the tumbler has Vocn well w’armed—which will 
be Arhcn the tumbler looks steamy—^placo it ever the florin in the plate. 

The vratcr in the plato will ascend then into the tumbler in con- 
«;etiucnce of the contraction of the cooling air in the glass, and because 
of the exterior atmospheric pressure. Look at the surface of the water 
and you will see that the florin is doubled in size by refractiem, Jop 
will distinguish tlie florin, and a little below it will appear the image 
of a coin as large as a five-shilling f>iece. Again look at the tumbler 
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froBl the top. The bottom of it forms a lens, which gives you the re¬ 
duced image of the florin as that it resembles a sixpence in size. So 
the problem is solved, and we have five shillings and sixpence for our 
florin. 



Fig. 54. Experiment of liofraction and Divergent Lens obtained with 
a Tumbler. 

VISION AND OPTICAL ILLUSIONS. 

The eye is an optical instrument of the gi^catcst delicacy, and the 
phenomena of vision may be regarded as amongst the most complicated 
and the most worthy of the attention of physicists. We cannot ' hero 
enter u^x^n the great theoretical developments of the subject, but will 
confine ourselves specially to the consideration of some curious illu¬ 
sions which will he found adapted to simple experiments. 

Let us, in the firs^ place, notice that nature on all sides offers to us 
% opportunities to observe these phenomena. In the morning w© see the 
sum rise in the east, we notice it on its course across the shy dui-ing 
the day, and watch it setting in the west in the evening. This move- 
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ment isla»ii optical illusion; the sun is immovable as regards the eaith: 
it is oup globe which turns around the orb in the tfwenty-four houfe. 

A somewhat similar phenomenon may be observed in a train in 
motion. The telegraph poles appear to fly past with great rapidity, 
and give the traveller an impression of immobility, which is a seiisa* 
tioii contrary to fact. 

These optical illusions are numerous, and present to us many oppor¬ 
tunities for amusement; as follows 

TBE WHITE AND BLACK SQUABES,' 



rig. 55. The AVhite appears larger than the Black. 

• 

The Illustration liorowith presents to us (Fig. 55) a white square on 
a black ground, and a black square on a white* ground! Although the 
squares arc precisely of the satno dimensions, the white one appears to 
be the larger. For designs formed of white and black squares, like 
tliose of tbo draught-board (Fig. 50), the angles of the white squares 
^ unite by irradiation, and sei^arato the blade .squafes. If we look at a 
draujiit-boai’d in its entlioty the efh'ct will bo mere fully appreciated. 



Fig. 50. The Angles of the White Squares soom to Unite* 
(To be continued,) 
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10S.-CUABADK 



III QXJY is a tioolcworm, Sir Gny is a clinil, 

He tlwells in a dreary old tower, 

And yet for my first Fortnne sent him a f^iiU 
The fair oi^han ohild of his uncle tho earl, 

To bloom hy lus sido like a fiower, 

To light with blue eye and with gold-ripplod curl 
Tho gloom of tho lone lady’s bower.’* 

Sweet Amy has conquered. The wondering hcam 
Has chased all the shadows away. 

Sir Guy leaves his hooks—^for a visible dream 
Disperses his visions. Tho rustle and gleam 
Of my second his thoughts lead astray. 

From the lord of tho tower to the swans on the stream 
All how and acknowledge her sway. 

iFair Amy is Empress. Sir Gny is her slave, 

Fast fettered by licence and ring. 

Fair Amy looks merry; Sir Guy he looks grave; 

For to husband a wife, and yet treasn^^e to save, 

He finds an impossible thing; 

‘While my whole must such frequent replenishing havo, 
That f^or ever its door’s on the swing. 


lOC.—HISTORIOAL ENIGMA, 

A volnptnoqs prince: according to Greek and Roman historians the Inst King of Asr^yiia. 
The initials oC the following names egive his name; the finals of tho first seven that o.' his 
kingdom; and tho remaining finals that of a country whose governor was chiefly iiislrumeutal in 
procuring the destruction of the Assyrian monarch. 


1. A country which, in the earliest periods 
of Jewish history, was a powerful kingdom, 
whose capital was Damascus. 

2. The uncle of Mahomet, who was at first 
an enemy to that impos^r, hut, being taken 
prisoner by liim, changed his sentiments and 
booamo a zealous Mussulman. 

b. A celebrated English painter, and tho first 
president of tho Royal Academy. He died in 
1792, and was buried in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

4. An Englisl; writer, the author of ** Sand- 
ford and Morton.” His manners were eccentric, 
and his opinions romantic. He died in 1789. 

5. A French Jesuit, whose work, “Gradus 
sd Paiiiassum,” is so weU known in the schools 
of Europe. 

G. A lake in Africa, discovered by Living¬ 
stone in 18i9. It stands 2,825 ieet above the 
level of the sea. „ 

7. The father of Mahomet. ' 

81 A largo ^ity of Pmssia; near it is tho 
favooriio^alace of Frederick II. 

9. An eminent Portuguese commandex, who 


has been called ** Tlie Fortngnose Mars,” from 
tl|p magnitudo and extent of his military ex¬ 
ploits. He was the first to lead a European 
fleet into tho waters of the Red Sea. He died 
at Goa, ill 1515; and, fifty years after, his re* 
mains were taken to Portugal. 

10. The founder of a religious sect in Ger¬ 

many, about 1B15. After gaining many fol¬ 
lowers on the Continent he came to Engluaid, 
where he also had numerous disciples, lio was 
burnt at Cologne, 15*22. ' 

11. A learned German writer, who has written 
a book in which ho socks to prove th'^.t Sliak* 
speare wrote with a deeply religious moral be* 
jieMtii his plays; and auotiier entitled “ History 
ot tne Poetical Ai*t in Greece.” Ho is also pro¬ 
fessor in tho University of llulte. Ho was born 
in 1800. 

12. A city of Spain, the capital of the old 
kingdom of Aragon. It has a cathedral, celo- 
hrated throughout Spajn for its sanctuary, la 
1808 and 1809 it sustained some dreadful M;eg|ea« 
when the women displayed great heroism* 
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207.-ENIGiU. 

Yoa’ll Imow if riglit my first you do, 

Aud can my second thus eselicAV, 

That, ri^t or wrong, my whole are yon. 

MATnEMATIGAL QUESTIONS. 

lOS. Pigeons have been ]c&o^^l to fly 50 miles 
an hour, and that for hours together. If they 
could travel at that rate for 10 hours every day 
they would ho 55 weeks imversing the disUuco 
pa^isod by a ray of light in a siiiglo second. 
Light takes 8 miiiutes coming from the suu to 
ns. What is tlie sun’s distance ? 

]09.*Early in July I visited Sellmme, Hants, 
where the first object of Natural History which 
arrested my attention was a largo viper, which 
I killed, and found to 1») in length *4571428 
of my own height, 5 ft. 10 iti., and guessed to 
he of a certain weight, such that, if 12 times as^ 
heavy, it would have hoen a mean proimriioual 
between its supposed actual weight and mine, 
whicii is 10 stone 4 lbs. What ^Yus its length 
and Bni)posed weight ? 

110. A boy, being asked the size of his papa’s , 
pavla could not tell; ho only know tlmt it was 
rectangular in sliap^, and that ho took 10 
minutes running straight from the house to iho 
farther end, but only one-third as long to tho 
near cud or to either of the sides. lie can run 
4^ milch per hour. What is the length, breadth, 
aud area of tho park ? 

* 111. In a school-class there arc .3 divisions, 
and^^he uumher of different sets of 2 boys each 
tliSlt can be mudo fropi tbo Ist division is 78, 
but from i^h of tho other divisions (which are 
equal) only 45 seta. Uow many hoys are there 
in tlio class? 

112. Playing at cricket lately, I stood 80 yaFds 
from a hoy (C), who, like myself, was an out¬ 
fielder, when tho ball (B) fell beyond us both at 
such a distance that tho angle between its dii’cc- 
tion and C’s from mo was GO'^, and tho angle 
between C’s and my direction from the ball was 
75^', Now, C ran a third faster than myself for 
the hall. of us got it ? 


i As;swi3ii9 to Cwaha'dits, (iVififW SoQt 

I S5S, and So-l) , 

81. Mddio—Id^ai-*Ida. Dbuxoili, . 

82. Helping a lamo dog ovov tlio stile* To 
ho read-—Helping alo—Aim dog over THE'a 
tilo. 

83. A littlo pot ia soon hot. To ho rcad-^ 
A lit—TLE pot-IS—SOON hot. 

81. Miltiades, who gained (ho hatlloof Mara¬ 
thon. 

85. Punjaub—Waldo (founder of tho Wal- 
dnifyos)-—Bradley (Dr. Jaa.)—Irwell (on which 
Manchester is seated—Ty^^ho Brahe. Boylk, 
Bodekt (who waa horn at Lismore, Ireland, 
tho samo year that Lord tlacon died). 


8(>. Lot X = number o^hnos copied per minuto. 
80 X in first luilf-bour. 

(I) (30 or -i-10) 2 =s number of linos in MS. 
Ne.xt 40 s number of lines copied in 40 mtuutes. 
(2) 240iar»=:3 (9o6a?® + COO iir + 100 —40 x) 
= 1800 or« + 110‘i s + 200 
. OOlarS—llOi J-SS200 



5')l C~d , 

•• ® - iiiJi =■ a ® 

(30 a? +10) » =4900 = number of linos in M.8, 
Answer.—2 lines per minute; aud 4900 lines in M8. 


87. Let a; =^time Bacchus would have drunk tho 
cask; let y = time Silenus would have dnmk tho 
cask; oud B = quantity In tho cask. 

Then ^ = what Bacchus diunk in 1 hour; and 
2 y 

^ W'lmt Bacchus drank •altogethor. 

2 y 

2? — = what SllciiuB drank; next 

a? -I- 2 

-5= tlmo they would have dronk it together. 

a y 

a* -4- 2 

qu.'intity Silenus drank. 


*' j; y 2 


r -h 2 2 ?/ 


Next --- +2= -g- + 


2 V r -h ?/ 
“’o'"*’ .f y 


113.-ENIGMA. I 

My first is five-fourths of a yard; 
hl^next is oiie-tliird of a card; 

My ihird’a—why, tho answer’s not linrd; 
And my whole i^tho song of a bard. 

114.—THANSPOSITIONS. 
HACEHS.—A celebrated statuoiy, who made 
■ one ot tho Sovou Wonders of tho World. 

eSPUHY.—Thefarourito isle of Venus, which 
was first colonised by tho Phmuicians. 

EOICSPNHT.—A celebrated architect, who 
tuill iho famous Temple of Dlaua at Ephesus. 


Ansurer,—ar = G = time Bacchus took. 

y = 2 = time SUeuus took. 

88. Fen-i’tent—^Peuitont. 

89. None hut the brave deserve the fair. To 
bowoad—NUN butt—THE brave—serve-* 
THE fair. 

90. PoxcticTs. Here, in 732, Charios Martel 
defeated the Saracous; and, in 1356, John, 
King of Francc^was defeated and taken pii- 
Koiier by tho HuglitUi under the Block Prince. 

91. Pyrrhus—Henry VII.—BJJizabeth, otP tho 
I d&feat of the Spanish Armada—CoAolanus— 
I Wolsoy. PKniCLfiB. 


C ^ol 



CONUNDRUMS. 

116. What is tho smallest Bonnd made by the 122. Why is Dorbyshira an ill-natnred 

«ca ? comity ? 

117. What is the only jam a schoolboy will 12S. Wliy is a chop with a hatchet rlways 

not oat? fortnitons? 

118. Why were the early rulers of Israel 121. Why do hares lose all their fur directly 

called judges? they come in season ? 

119. Why is it unsafe to sail in a Welsh 126. Wliy is a nun inrarioibly disappointed 

▼essel? ^nrith her mode of life ? 

120. What does a testamentary disposition 126. If an iuhahitant of Lyons waters his 

measure ? ^ horse at tho river, what colour does it become i* 

121. How would you mciisure year lover’s 127. "What is tho best colour for a good 

sincerity ? nciion ? 


128.—ILLUSTRATED PROVERB. 



129.—T1UNSP08ITI0N. 

IshrllREATSU*— A naval ennagemont fought on the some day that the Spartans nitiiiccetth 
'vUy defended the pass of ThermopyU). 










Ube ©lacb fIDan’s (Bbost. 

A STORY OF THE- BUCCANEERS’ BURIED TREASURE 
OF 'THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 

BY JOHN C. fiUTOlIBSON, 

XUTB(9jft ov "riCKVD VP II 8BA,** "OK BDABD TSS XSMSBiOJtAi*’ ETC. 

*CIIAPTEIl XIII. 

JAH STEENBOCK GETS CONFIDENTIAL. 

** TV/r Y stars, Chips! ” exclaimed UEii-am, who was standing near by 
when Tom Bullover held up his troasure-trove to view. “ What 
hev ye got thaar, shipmet ? ” 

“ Sorry o’ me knows,” returned the other, examining the* object 
closely. “Seems like one o* them blessed saints they has in the 
cathedral at Lifna, which I went over one day last v’y’ge I took this 
side, when I sailed from Shields to Valparaiso, and arterwards come 
ui> the coast, our skipper looking out for a carg>% instead o’ going back 
homo in ballast. It seems A pretty sort o’ hi mage, too, bo, and 
I’m hanged if I don’t think it’s gold, for it’s precious heavy for its 
sij^e, T can tell you! ” • 

» “ Chuck it over liyar an’ lei’s see what it’s lito,” said Hiram, his 
curiosiV at once roused. “I’ll soon tell ye if it’s hunkydory as 
soon as I hev the handlin’ on it; fur I ken smell the raal sort, I 
guess, an’ knows it likewise by the feel it kinder hez about it.” 

“ Bight you are, bo,” sang out Tom Bullover, pitching it towards 
him. “Catch!” 

“ Bully for you 1 ” cried Hiram, putting up his hands and clutching 
hold of the figure as, well thrown by the other, it came tumbling into 
his ready grasp. “ I’ll soon tell ye what it’s made on, I reckon ! ” • 

He thereupon proceeded to inspect the object carefully, giving it a 
lick of* his tongue and rough polish with his palms, to remove the 
dirt ^nd dust with which it was partly encrusted, spiffing at it and 
handling it as if it vrero a piece of putty. 

“•Well, ho,” asked Tom at length, tired of waiting and eager to 
learn the result of the other’s examination ; “ is it all right ? ” 

“ You bet,” responded Hiram, tossing up the image in the air and 
catching it again and raising a triumphant shoutf that at once attracted 
the attention of the other hands, who dropped their pickaxes and* 
shovels instantor and came eluetering round. “I’m jiggered If it 
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ain’t gold, an’ dumed good metal, too, with nary a hit o’ boy^as stoiSf 
about it. Hooray! ^ 

, “ Hooray! ” yelled out the rest of the men in sympathy, the precious 
figure being passed round from one to another, so that each could see 
it in turn and judge for himself. ‘‘ Hooray! ” 

“Hillo! ” cried Captain Snaggs, noticing the commotion and coming 
bustling up, with his wiry goatee beard bristling and his pointed nose 
and keen eyes all attention. ‘‘What d’ye mean droppin’ work an’ 
loadn’ up hyar in-a crowd, makin’ all thet muss fur, hey V ” 

“ We’ve just found this here figger, sir,” explained Tom Bulloyer; 
“ and Hiram isays it’s made o’ gold.” 

“ Thet’s so, cap,” corroborated the American sailor. “ It air all thet; 
an’ goold of good grit, I reckon, too, or I’ll swaller the durned lump, I 
will, without sass! ” 

“ Humph! ” snorted the skipper, holding out his hand for it; “ give 
us holt, an’ I’ll prospect it fur 3 ^ 0 , if 3 ’e like. They usest to tell mo 
I warn't a bad jedgo when I wer at the Carraboo diggin’s an’ went 
in fur minin’,” 

The little image of the Madonna was accordingly har led to him, and 
the skipper’s nose wrinkled up, and twitched and jerked sideways, while 
his billygoat hoard bristled out like a porcupine’s quills, as he sniffed 
and examined the figure, turning it over and over in his hands and 
feeling it, the same as Hiram had done. Ho even went so far as to 
pinch it.. 

Jeerusalem! ” he at length exclaimed; “ it’s gold sure enuff! ” 

“ Hooray! ” again hurst from the men around. “ Hooray! ” 

I don’t see nothin’ to holler fur,” said Captain Snaggs, in response 
to this, bringing them up, as the sa 3 dng goes, ‘ with a round turn,’ as 
he turned round angril 3 % “ Guess ye won’t find no more o’ the same 
sort skatin’ round the ranche I ” 

But, just then, Jan Steenbock came on the scene. 

He had been busily engaged overseeing the construction of a species 
pf coffer-dam across the shore at right angles and up to the keel of 
the ship at the point where the tide came up to, just by the mizzen- 
chains; so that the water should not get down into the excavation 
that the men were digging until this should be deep enough to .doat 
the vessel, or, at all events, assist in easing her off the beach—for, if 
flooded prematurely, the labour would be doubled. 

Tie hands helping him having, however, deserted for the nonce 
and joined the rest of the crowd around Tom Bullover and Hiram, 
he came up, also, to the spot where all of us were standing, with the 
‘object of ^coaxing his gang back to their task. The sound of the men’s 
wli, shout and the skipper’s voice, raised in anger, as he thought) 
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faastoneA his footsteps, too, for he feiired that ^some mischief* was 
brewing, and that the crew had mutinied at the, least. 

The moment he got near, though, he could i>ercoive, from the grinnixlg 
faces and expression of those close by, that nothing very desperate was 
in the wind; and, he was just on the point of asking what the row 
was about, when, all at once, he caught sight of the image. 

Mein Gott! ” he ejaculated, looking the picture of astonishment, 
and more excited than 1 had ever seen him, from the first day I 
stepped on board the ship until now,—“ it vas ze M&donna of ze golt, 
ze M&donna of ze golt! ” « ^ 

We all stared at him, filled with wonder at his apparent recognition 
of the figure. The skipper, however, at once interrogated him on the 
point. 

“Jehosophat, mister!” cried Captain Snaggs, with mixed curiosity 
and impatience—“ 'what d’ye mean ? Hev ye ever seed this hyar figgcr 
afore ? ” . , 

“ Yase,” said the Dane, in his deep voice; “ yose: I vas zee him one 
long time befores. I vas know hims ver’ well! ” 

Thunder, ytfdon’t mean it! What, this durned identical image?” 
Yase, mitout doubt. I vas know zat zame idepzigal vigure,” 
replied the other imperturbably, his passing dt of excitement having 
* cooled, leaving him as calm and^ impassive as usual. It vas ze 
Madonna of ze golt dat we vas loose overboart vrom ze schgooners, 
one, doo, dree year ago.” ^ ^ 

* The skipper looked at him, without speaking further for a second or 
more, Steenbock confronting him as steadfastly and placid as a 
periwinkle might have been under the circumstances; while all of us 
around gazed at them both, open mouth with expectancy, 

“What d’ye mean?” presently said Captain Snaggs, breaking the 
silence; “ what schooner air yo talkin’ on ? ” 

“ Ze schgooners dat I vas zail in vrom Guayaquil dat time as I tell 
yous vor to gatch ze orchillas veeds.” 

“ But, mister, say, what hez thet stuff', which in coorse I knows on,® 
to do wdth this dumed old image hyar?” again interrogated the 
skipper,*in an incredulous tone. “I guess ye*re gettin’ a hit kinder 
mixed ^P» yer yarn don’t hitch on an’ run smooth like! ” 

“Joost zo,” Returned the imperturbable second-mate, in no way 
disturbed by this impeachment of his veracity. “ You joost vaii; I 
vas hab zometing vor to zay. Joost vait and I vas tell yous. 

“ Carry on then,” said Captain Snaggs impatiently. “ By thunder! 
ye’re ez long gettin’ under way, I guess, ez a Cape Cod pilot. Fire 
away, an’ be durned to yo, an* tell us the hull bilin’, mister! ” * • • 

Jan Steenbock, however, would not allow himself to be hurried in 
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this (fashion. Quite unmoved by the skipper’s impatiencoi lie^ent on 
in his slow, deliberate^way, all of us listening with the keenest atten¬ 
tion and steadying ourselves for a good yam. 

‘‘It vas dree year ago dat I vas meet mit Cap’en Shackzon, of ze 
schgooners Mariposa^ at Guayaquil,” he began sententiously, clearing 
his throat, and seeming to speak in deeper and deeper tones as he 
proceeded with his narrative. ** He vas go, he tells me, vor a drading 
voy’ge to ze Galapagos Islants, and ho vas vant a zecond-mate, and vas 
ask me vor to conSe mit hims.” 

“ An* you wented,” interrupted the skipper^—“ hey ? ” • • 

“ Yase, I vas go! Cap’en Shackzon zays, zays he, bevore we sdart, 
dat ze schgoonbrs vas to zail vor Jarls Islant, call’t by ze Sbaniards 
‘Vloreana,’ vere zero vas a lot of beeples vrom Equador dat collect 
ze orchilla veeds, and vas drade likevise to ze mainland mit ze hides 
and zalt vish, and ozer tings.” 

“I reckon all that don’t consarn us, mister,” said the skipper, 
arresting any further enumeration of the exports from Charles Island ; 
“ an’ so, ye went thaar to trade, hey? ” 

‘Nein,” came Jan Steenbock’s unexpected answer ;tt“zo schgooners 
vas not go to Jarls Islant.” 

“ Jeerusalem! ” exclaimed the skipper, taken aback by this naive 
announcement. “ Then, wha-ar in thunder did ye go ? ” 

“ Vait, and I vas tell yous,” said the other calmly, going on with his 
story in' liis own way. “ Vcn we vas zail vroin Guayaquil and vas 
at zee zome days, Cap’en Shackzon zays to me, zays he, ‘ I vas engage 
yous’—dat vas me—‘ vor and bekos I vas vant a man dat I ca:i droost, 
mit all dis crow of gut-throat Sbaniards arount me. Can yous be 
zeegret and keep in ze gonfidcnce* vat I tells you?’ In ze course, I 
vas zay to Cap’en Shackzon ‘ yase ’; and, zen-” 

“ What happened ? ” eagerly asked Captain Snaggs; “ what hap¬ 
pened ? ” 

“Wo zails to ze norzard,” continued Jan provokingly, refraining 
<from disclosing at the moment the confidential communication he 
mentioned having been made to him. “We vas zail vor dree more 
day, and zen we vas zee dat cap zere, dat Cap’en Shackzon vas zay is 
Cape Chalmers, and dat zo lant vas Abingdon Island vore we vas now 
vas; and zen he vas tell me his zeegret.” 

‘‘An’ thet wer what, eh, mister? ” said the skipper, while all of us 
hung on his words, breathless now with excitement, our curiosity 
being aroused to tlip highest pitch. “ Don’t kep us a-waitin’, tbaar’s a 
friendly coon, fur I 'guess we’re amost bustin’ to baar what tbet ait 
secret v^er! ” 

“I beliefs zore vas no harms vor to tell?” observed the Dane 
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reflectively, bs if cogitating; the mattet over in^ his own mind^ and 
anxious to have another opinion to' say whether or no his narration of 
the circumstances would be any breach of the trust reposed in hiftik 
** Cap’en Shockzon vas det, and ze crew vas det, and zere vas nobozy 
dat vas aboart ze schgooners dat vas alifes but meinselfs.” 

“Nary a bit o’ harm at all, mister, as I ken see,” said Captain 
Snaggs decisively; “ not where ther’ ain’t no folk alive to complain o’ 
yer teliin’ o|i it. Nary a bit o’ harm, ]«reckon! ” 

“ Yase, I do not zee no barms,” continued Jan Stcenhook, as if he 
hafl. now made up his laind on the point; “ and zo I^vas tell yous. 
Ze zeegret dat Cap’en Shackzon tell to me vas dat he hat discovert 
von dreazure in a cave in ze islant von day dat he* vas pi own into 
ze bay in a squall; and ven he vas go back to Guayaquil, he vas 
charter zo schgooners to zail back* to zc islant again. He vas tell ze 
bccples zere dat he vas go vor ze orchilla veeds and ze toordle; hut, ho 
vas mean to dig oop ze dreazure and take tims back zeegretjy in ze 
schgooners to ze mainland, as if he vas only haU ze orchilla veeds and 
^ toordle on boart. He zays to me, zays Cap’en Shackzon, * ze Sbani- 
ards in EquadRr is von bat lot, and vill murter a mans like one mos¬ 
quito vor a tollai*,’ and he vas know dat zoy vas kill.hims if zey vas 
dink he yas hab ze dreazure on boart; and, dat vas ze reason dat he 
vas vant voii man dat he coot dropst, joost like meinselfs, mit hims! ” 
“A treasure hyar, mister,” said the skipper, with his eyes aglow and 
his goatee beard bristling up, all agog at ^ucli news—“ a treasure of 
* gold, liey ? ” 

“ "^tse, yase,” replied the other affirmatively ; “ on, yasc! ” 

“ How came it hyar? ” 

“ It vas burit by ze boocaneei'in zc oil time—one, doo, dree huntert 
year ago,” explained Jan. “ Cap’en Shackzon vas zee it writ in von 
book dat he vas zee at Guayaquil; and zen, ven he vas zail here, ho 
vas come to de zame blace dat ze boocaneer spoke of in ze book and 
hat burit ze golt. It vas ze ploonder of ze churches of ze coast, 
dat ze boocaneers hat collect in von big heep and zegreet in zo ca^ 
till zey coot take hims avay mit dom, and zere it vas remain till 
Cap’en Shackzon vound it,” 

‘*He found it, hey ? ” 

“ Yase, he vas vind it von day, as I zays. His vas stoomble in ze 
hole, and dat give va 3 'S; and zen, he doomhles into ze cave, and zee all 
ze dreasure of golt and silber and ozer tings.” 

“An’ did you see it, too, mister?” inquired Captain Snaggs 
anxiously. “ P’r’aps thet air coon wer only balmboozlin’ ye, an’ mad^ 
upthej^arn!” * » • 

“ No, he vas not make it oop,” replied Jan. “ I vas zee dat Madonna 
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of gdlt zefte and ozei^tings dat he vas bring hack vrom 2 se cave ven wo 
vas coom here in ze schgooners and anchor’t in ze bay zero as ze 
sKbop vas now lay. But, Cap’en Shackzon vas Von sdrange mans 1 
“Thunder!” ejaculated the skipper, on the other pausing at this 
point, as if waiting for the question to be put. “ How wer he streenge, 
mister, hey?” 

“ He vas like to keep zings to himselfs,” said Jan Steenbock mean¬ 
ingly. “ He vas not let me go to ze cave at all, and zo schgooner 
VOS anchor’t here in ze bay more zan a veok! ” 

“ I s’poso he didn’t want the crew—then/ rascally Spaniards you 
spoke on—smellin’ a rat an’ spilin’ his game, I reckon,” suggested the 
skipper; “ but how did he manage, hey ? ” 

“ He vas keep ze mens all day hunting for ze orcliilla veeds up ze 
montane dere,” replied Jan; “and zen, ven ze night vas come, he 
vas tell me to shtop on ze vatch, and zen he vas go ashore to look for 
ze cave ynit himselfs.” 

“ He didn’t spot it at once ag’in then ? ” 

“ Nein. He vas look in vain vor dree nights, and vas near give oop 
ze hoont in despair; but on ze ozcr night he vas come back to ze 
schgooners in goot sbirrits, and zays to me, zays he, ‘ I vas vind zo cave 
at last.’ He vas zo glat he vas laf mit joy and I vas laf, too! ” 

“ I guess ye lied sunthin’ to snigger over, hey ? ” 

“ Yase, joost zo I I vas laf mit him; and zen, he vas bring oot dat 
Madonna zere, dat hf vas hab stow avay in his shirt, and shows it me, 
and ze viguro vas shine in ze moonlight. Ah, dat vas bat; vor, yon of 
ze Sbaniards of ze crew vas zee it shine in ze light and show ze golt, 
and he vas tell ze ozers, a pack of raskels, and ze whole game vas oop 
vor us and ze dreazure! ” ' 

“ How’s thet, mister ? ” inquired the skipper, as Jan paused again 
here, his voice dropping. “ Did the varmint spile ye ? ” 

“ Humph! ” growled the other. “ Dey vas spile zomselves! In ze 
mittle of ze night ze raskels go down into ze cabin vero Cap’en 
8 hackzon vas ashleep and shtab him mit dere knifes. Den, zey shtole 
ze golt Madonna and brings it oop on ze dock; and zen, zey got yight- 
ing vor ze vigure, and shtab von ze ozers, and dey vas vake me oop 
mit ze row, vor I vas tiret and vas ashleep in ze boate over ze taffi:ail.” 

“ An’ how did ye come off with a hull skin ? ” asked Captain Snaggs. 
“ I guess ye wer in a dumed tight comer.” 

“ Ze goot Gott vatch overs me! ” replied Jan SteenTb^k gravelj’^, 
raising his eyes reverently upward as he uttered the word, “ vor, in 
j5e mittle of ze row, ven zo raskels vas all of zem murteriiig each 
ozers and ze deck vas rolling in bloot, a sudden gale vas spring oop; 
and ze schgooner vas dash on ze rocks zere to port, and she vas go 
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down in ze deep vater, mit ze crew still vighting pn zc deck to z# last. 
One—doo—dree—vore mens vas already kil’t, besides Cap’en Sbackzon 
—ze lifing and ze det going down zogeder into de zee, mit ze gClt 
Madonna dat you vas now vind! ” 

** An* bow did ye scrape through, hey ? ” 

I vas schvim asliore,” answered Jan Steenbock, in reply to this 
question from the skipper, who followed his recital carefully, with his 
inquisitive ^ong nose twitching every now and then and his billy- 
goat beard wagging as he nodded his head, watching apparently to 
catch the other tripping in his story. “ I vas sclivim ^ashore and go 
to landt all raite.** 

“ What became o’ ye then ? ” 

“ I vas shtop heres till I vas pick oop hy a passing sheep.” 

“ Her name, mister ? ” again interrogated Captain Snaggs, with keen 
pertinacity. Thet is if ye reck’lects.” 

“ Oh, yase, I vas remembers ver’well,” rejoined the other, eqqalto the 
occasion. “ She vas ze whaling barque Jemimd Greens^ of Bostone, I 
^nks.” 

“ Thet’s rigHt; I knows her,” interrui>ted the skipper, quite satisfied. 
“ Joe Davis master, hey ? ” ^ , 

“ Yase, joost 20 ,” replied the other, dat vas ze name of ze cap’en, 
I remembers.” , 

“ An’ how long did yo remain aboard her ? ” 

# ” Vor more zan vore months. She vas v/shing yor ze whale ven she 
•pick mo oop vrom here; and I vas liah to vait till she vas load up mit 
ze oife, von she vas go zouth, and landt me at Valparaizo. Vrom dat 
port I vas vork mein passage back to England ze next zommer—^and 
dat vas dree j’ear ago.” • 

“ Waal, thet’s a tall yarn, anyhow,” said the skipper, when Jan Steen¬ 
bock had thus concluded his strange history; but, dew yer moan ter 
say az how ye hev never ben nigh this place hyar agen sin’thet time ?” 

“ Nein,” replied the other frankly, “ nevares,” 

“ What! d’ye mean ter say as how ye bed no kinder sort o’ curiosi^ 
like to find thet thaar cave, vrith the rest o’ that gold an’ treasure what 
them old buccaneers stowed away so snug, ’specially arter seein’ it wer 
raai?” 

“ No, cap’eii,” said Jan Steenbock firmly, as if he had previously w'cll 
considered all the bearings of the case and arrived at his final decision. 

‘ I vas nevares likes vor to zee dat hlace nor ze golt again—no, nevares! ” 

*‘But, why, mister?” asked the skipper, with insatiable curiosity, 
winking to the hands round, to call their attenlion to the fact that hq 
was about to take A rise out of the simple-hearted Dane, and*’ trot.him 
out,’ as it were, for their mutual amusement. “ Why shouldn’t ye 
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Hank^iV arter seein^ tke gold agen, mister ? I guess ye didn’t £07 too 
much on it afore; an’, I’m durned if ye hov got much of a pile now, 
ez*fur ez I ken see! ” 

Jan Steenbock’s answer, however, completely staggered him, banish¬ 
ing CU his merriment and facetiousness in an instant. 

“ It vas curst,” said the Dane solemnly. “ Ze golt and ze idandt 
and everyzing vas shtink mit a black man’s bloot! ” 


CHAPTER XIV. ' 

WE DISCOVER THE CAVE. 

WiiAT d’ye mean ? ” Captain Snaggs managed to stammer out after 
a bit, his long face perceptibly longer and his rubicund complexion 
turned to an ashy grey. He was conscience-stricken and thoroughly 
frighterfed at the second-niate thus bringing up again, as he thought, 
his cruel murder of the negro cook; for, Jan Steenbock spoke in the 
same tone of voice, and pointed his huger at him li^ce an accusing 
judge, in almost the same precise way that he had done on that 
eventful day when we were off Scilly, three months before. “ What in 
thunder d’ye mean, man?—^what d’ye mean ? ” 

“I vas mean vatlzaj^s,” answered*thoother calmly; “ zo droazuro of 
ze boocaneer vas shtain mit ze bloot of von shlave.” 

“ Oh!” exclaimed the skiiiper, somewhat relieved by the second-mate 
not mentioning Sam Jedfoot’s name, as he and all of us believer d Jan 
Steenbock intended doing, imagining his remark to refer to none 
other than the poor da^ke 3 ^ “ I don’t kinder foller j'^ou, mister, nohow, 
an’ it strikes me, it dew, ez if ye’re gottin’ sorter mixed up, same oz 
jest now! What d’yer mean a-talkin’ o’ dumed nigger slaves an’ 
sichlike ? Thaar ain’t none now, I reckon, under the Stars and Stripes 
this side, nor yit fur thet matter in the hull o’ the land, from Maine to 
Californy, sin’ tho war busted up the gi’eat southern ‘ institooshun,’ ez 
they call’d it in Virginny. Thaar ain’t no slaves, sirree, now, I guess, 
on -this free an’ almighty continent! What d’yer mean, hey ? ” 

The men gave out another loud hooray at this stump speech^ which 
the skipper, quite relieved of his fears anent any allusion to Sam 
Jedfoot, delivered with much unction, as if he were holding forth from 
a pla*tform at election time, his billygoat beard wagging while he threw 
his arms about in the excitement of his oratory. 

Jan Steenbock, for^tbe moment, seemed puzzled how to reply; for, he 
' stood silently facing the other in the pause that ensued after he had 
fini^ed his harangue. 

At length, however, he spoke, thq, wild cheer of the hands spurring 
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Wm up and giving an impulse to the slow current,of his thoughtsaand 
words—^the Dane not being prone, like Captain Snaggs, to talking for 
the mere pleasure of hearing his own voice. • 

“I vill exshblain vat I means,” he began, in his deliberate way, 
answering the skipi)er’s question, but speaking as if addressing all of 
us collectively, his deep tones getting deeper and increasing in volume 
as he proceeded, so that all could hear. “ 1 vas shpeak vat I reat in ze 
book dat Cap’en Shackzon vas bringt xpit him vrom Guayaquil in ze 
schgooners dat time. I vas likevise rec’lect vat I zees here ven we vas 
arrftre, an’ Cap’en Shackfton’s vas murter’t, and ze maijs vas kill ze 
ozors, and dere vas nuzzing but bloot and mutter; vor, ze schgooners 
vas go down, mit only meinselfs dat vas eshgape mit mein lifes, and 
zo 1 zays to meinselfs, zero vas a curse on ze goolt and ze dreazure of 
ze boocaneer vrom ze bloot of ze schlave dat vas murter’t.” 

“Guess I don’t foller ye yet, mister,” said the skipper. “Who 
kil’t thet air darkey ye’re a-talkin’ on, hey ? , 

“Ze boocanoer,” promptly replied Jan. “Zej^vas burit ze schlave 
veto zey vas burit ze dreazure.” 

“ An’ what dfd the cusses dew thet fur ? ” 

“ It vas to make ze Sbaniards and ze ozer becbles not,vor to dig oop 
. ze dreasurp, or vor to go vere it vas burit. Zey vas zink dat ze sbirit 
of zo black man vas harmt zem ^nd vork mizcheef, ze zame as vas 
, dit to liims, bekos he vas murter’t vor ze dreazure. ‘ Bloot vor bloot ’ 
vfl.s ze law of ze boocaneer, and zay vas dink dat, ze black mans vas 
hab ze^bloot of ae ozer mans dat coom vere his sbirit vas I ” 

“ Oh*tliet’s the yarn ye hov got holt on*” exclaimed Captain Snaggs, 
with a grin on his face, winking round to us, ‘ Guess ycr ain’t sich a 
durned fule ez ter swaller all thaf bunkum, hey?” 

“ I doos belief it, vor it vas droo,” answered Jan Steenbock very im¬ 
pressively. “ Oh yase, I vas zee it meinselfs. It vas droo as droo! ” 

“ Wa-al,” drawled out the skipper, with a snigger, which raised a 
sympathetic lough from some of the men standing by, “thet beats 
ev’rytbin’ 1 ever know’d, it dew. Jest ter think of a straight up-an*- 
down coon like you, mister, with raal grit in ye, a-belicvin’ in sidi a 
yarn ez thet! ” 

“1 beliefs it, vor it vas droo,” repeated the Dane, in no way dis¬ 
composed by the other’s ridicule. “ I vas hab zo cause to beliefs! ” 
“What! thet a durned nigger buried two hundor’ year ago, or 
thaarabouts, hez the power to kinder hurt airy a livin’ soul now ? ” 

“ I beliefs it,” returned Jan, doggedly; adding, much to the skipper’s 
discomfiture a^id banishing his merriment in a moment,—“ Dere vas, 
sdrange zings happen sometimes. I vas hear ze mans zay dat ze ghost 
of ze cook dat you shoots vas haunt dis very sheep! ” 
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G&rptain Snaggs x^ade no reply to this crushing rejoinder; hut a sort 
of murmur of assent came from the others^ while I caught Hiram’s 
voice saying, “Thet’s so; right enu£P!’’ 

“ And zo, cap’en,” went on the Dane^ perceiving that he hod scored 
a point, and that the laugh was no longer against him, “ I vas hah 
nuzzlng vor to do mit ze dreazure of ze hoocaneor, and I vas hopes not 
vor to zee its again. It vas accurst, as I vas zay, vor ze hoocaneer 
zemselves vas not able vor to, viiid it after zay vas hurit it; and zen, 
ven Cap’en Shack'zon vinds it, he vas also murter’t, as the schlave was, 
and his cre\y vas inurter’t zemselves! < Zc hoocaneer dreazure'vas 
accurst and hringt goot to no heebies. And zo, cap’en, 1 zays, zays I, 
let us not minit it at all, mit its hat look, but go on vor to dig oop 
ze dock for ze sheep. We vas vaste ze time for nuzzin’ if we looks 
vor ze dreazure; and if we vinds it, we vas nevares get no goot vrom 
it—nevares, nozzing but bat I ” 

“ W^-11, thet’s good advice, anyhow,” said the skipper, thinking the 
palaver had lasted long enough. “ Guess you chaps had better sot to 
work agen, ez Mister Steenbock sez. If we shti’d light on this gir 
treasure, well enuff, but our fust job, I reckon’s, to get' the shep afloat 
agen; an’ we wpn’t do thet, you bet, by standin’ lij’^ar listenin’ to ghost 
yarns an’ sichlike! Now, you jokers, let me see ye handlin’ them 
picks agen. P’r’aps j’o’ll dig up another gold figger or two; who 
knows ? ” 

This set all hands^ busy, the men excavating the sand and hard la . a 
from under the bilge of the vessel with an alacrity they had not dis¬ 
played before; and, each man putting his heart to the job, the broad 
trench in which they were working was soon dug down considerably 
deeper than the level of the sea. To prevent the incroach of this latter 
all the stuff taken out was thrown up alongside, forming a sort of 
steep embankment on either hand, so that the Denver City looked 
by-and-hy as if she had run her head into a 'railroad cutting, the 
coffer-dam fixed across the beach, right under her keel, by the mizzen- 
thains, where the water just came up to, blocking the entrance to our 
dock effectually’. The ship herself aided us in this respect, by settling 
down more in the sand there as it became loosened, and we only had 
to take care now that the slight rise and fall ‘ of the tide should not 
cause too great a leakage into the trench between the keel below and 
the upper strakes of her timbers above, at the lielght to which the 
dam reached; and, after a while, although a little water did trickle 
through the wall of §and and lava forming the side of the excavation 
^towards the sea, there’-was not a sufficient quantity of it to interfere 
with the labour of digging to any material extent, nor arrest our efforts. 

The men, indeed, wielded their picks os if anxious to make up for 
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the halJ^liour or so that had been wasted since Bullover ftvind 
the golden Madonna. 

■ Nor did they content themselves merely with digging. • 

A keen watch was kept in case something else might turn up, and 
every piece of hard substance disinterred was carefully scrutinized; 
but, alas! no more golden images or nuggets of the precious metal 
gladdened our e 5 ’’es! Nothing came in view but sand and' lava, lava 
and sand, vaa*ied occasionally by the sight of some fragment of half- 
fossilized tortoise-shell, or the chalky hones of cuttlefish and similar 
d^bUs of the deep, wasliftd up by the sea, and buried g. fathom deep 
and more amid the strata of the shore! 

This was disappointing; still, the men comforted tiiemselves with 
the reflection that they were really digging for something else beyond 
the mere chance of picking up stray finds, such a^ that of Tom, who 
was thought a right good fellow for declaring that he didn’t consider 
the Madonna his own especial property, but .would sell the figpre, and 
go shares with all, when they got the ship aflofift again, and reached 
Sfya Francisco. My friend the carpenter thus artfully * pointed his 
moral,’ in order to make us work the harder at the noveA navvy work 
at which we were engaged—strange, at least, to sailor fplk. 

, Of course, though, while toiling like this, digging and splashing 
about in the insidious w’ater tha^ percolated through the beach, and 
which graduallj” accumulated until it was now almost knee-deep in the 
bottom of the trench, wo were by no mej^ns silept; for, a lot of talk 
went on in reference to the buccaneers’ buried treasure that Jan Stecn- 
hock iStd spoken of. So, in spite of the second-mate’s warning as to the 
• curse ’ which he declared was associated with the hidden hoard, and 
would attach itself to any one discovering or touching the same, I heard 
more than one of the men give expression to a resolve to hunt for 
Captain Jackson’s cave as .soon as he should have an opportunity, 
when his spell of work was over, or, at all events, on the completion of 
the dock and the floating of the ship—a halcyon period most devoutly 
prayed for by all of us as we slaved at our unaccustomed task! • 

Amongst those who had thus made up their minds to go after the 
treasure was myself; and I got full of the subject, though keeping 
my bwn counsel the while, and not informing any one of my intention. 

Presently, at ‘eight hells,’ the skipper told me I might leave off 
work in the trench, and go with Hiram on board the ship to prepare 
tea for the hands. Morris Jones was ordered to accompany \i% at the 
same time, to get the captain’s dinner ready; foy, although we were 
ashore on a desert island, our ordinary routine*as to meals and other, 
matters was adhered to as regularly as if we had been at* sea—»the 
only exception being that no particular watch was kept, and that we 
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all kirned in togefcjier of a niglit and ont likewise in the Corning 
without distinction, all at the same time. Tliroughout the day we 
Worked at digging out the trench, or “ dock,” as Jan Steenhock per¬ 
sisted in calling it, under the ship, in gangs, in similar fashion to the 
mode that had been employed when unloading her, so as to get the 
task accomplished as quickly as possible; and, to facilitate this, the 
hands were divided into two hatches, each having a spell of navvy’s 
work and a rest off between wl?.iles, turn and turn about. , 

“Thet wer a mighty rum yam the Dutchman spun jest now, 1 
guess,” obseryed Hiram, as soon as we hadfgot on hoard and reac^ied 
the galley, Morris Jones leaving us awhile to ourselves, and going aft 
to fetch the skipper’s grub out of the pantrj^^, where it was stowed. 
“ I’m jiggered if I ever heerd tell o’ sich a yarn afore! ” 

“ Don’t you think it true ? ” I said, “ Mr. Steenhock isn’t given to 
cramming, from all I have seen of him.” 

“ No; he air a straight up-an’-down coon, I reedeeu,” replied Hiram, 
proceeding to cut off h piece of tobacco from a plug he produced from 
his pocket, and placing a ‘ chaw’ in his jaw. “ Still, b’y, jest thigk 
o’ buccaneers’ troe-sors an’ all sorts o’ gold an silver ^-waitin’ fur us 
to dig ’em up!, Why, it beats Californy an’ all I’ve heord tell o’ the 
diggin’ days, when thaar vrer the first rush, an’ the folks as got in time 
made their pile! ” ^ 

“But you heard what he said of the spirit i)rotecting the treasure,” 
I remarked, “Don/t you^ihink he’s right about the curse hangirfg 
over it? I believe it would he unlucky to touch it.” . 

“ B’y, tliaar’s allars a cuss tied on to gold an’ greenbacks, sich ez w’e 
used ter hcv a little time hack,” said Hiram sententiously. “ But I 
reckon the harm don’t lie in the dhrned stuff itself: it’s in the way 
some folks kinder handles it—thei’s whaar the pizen is. Guess J 
ain’t afeard o’ no cuss, once I comes across thet cave the Dutch mate 
wer a-speakin’ on! ” 

“ And the ghost ? ” 

« “ Oh, durn the sperrits, Cholly! ” said he, witli a laugh. “ I ain’t 
afeard.” 

“ Ilecollect though, Hiram,” I remarked, in answer to this,*' “ how 
frightened -we all have been on board by Sam, and the way you ^vere 
in only a couple of days ago, when you said you saw him again 
herCr” 

He looked serious again in a moment 

“ Guess I don’t wfl^nt ter run down thet air ghostess,” said he apolo- 
^ getically, “ Fur I reckon a man can’t go agen a thin’ he sees right 
afore his^eyes.” 

“And how about the other one Mr. Steenhock spoke of?” 
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** Oh, fcet’s different, Cholly. A chap you sees a-sottin’ down aj’ a- 
playin’ a banjo ain’t like a coon thet’s ben biitied two or three 
hundred year, an’ thet no one hez seed, as I knows on, fur Jan 
Steenbock never sed ez how he seed it hisself! No, b’y, I guess 
I’ll hev a hunt fur thet thaar tree-sor ez he spoke on soon cz ever 
I hev the chance.” 

“ Suppose we go this evening, when we strike work? ” said I—“ that 
is, Hiram, if you don’t mind my coming with you ? ” 

“ Nary a tit, Cholly,” he replied good-heartedly • to this tentative 
question of mine; “ glad^ hev you along o’ mo, seein’ as how you hev 
ben a-prospectin’ the line o’ country already.” • 

” All right,” I exclaimed joyfully. “ We’ll have a good hunt for the 
cave, I wouldn’t be surprised if we find it near the place where I saw 
the doves, by the pool between the Ijills over there.” 

Most like, b’y,” said h<?, bustling about the fealley and going on 
with his culinary work; “ but hyar comes the stooard. Don’t you 
toll him nutiiin’ o’ what we hev ben talkin’ on, cy I guess the •coon ’ll 
be wantin’ to jine company, an’ I don’t wants him, I doesn’t. He’s 
a won’erful slixiy sort o’ cuss, an’ since ho’s ben skeaH by Sam Jed- 
foot’s ghostcss he hez ben a durned sight too mealj-mouthed fur 
me!” . • 

“ I won’t speak a word to him,” said I. “ He’s a queer sort of man, 
and I don’t like him either.” • * 

,.Thc entrance of the Welsliman stopped our further con'^tersation; 
'for, although Morris Jones seemed anxious to talk, Hiram only spoke 
in mofjposyllablcs, giving curt answers, so that the steward in the end 
became silent too, busying himself in cooking the skipper’s dinner at 
one fireplace, while the American attended to the men’s tea at the 
other—filling the copper with the proper, ingredients, as mentioned 
before, and diligently stirring its contents till it boiled. 

At ‘ two bells,’ later on, in the first dog-watch, work was abandoned 
for the daj', all hands coming aboard to have their tea, Tom Bullover 
amongst them. ^ 

May I tell him ? ” I said to Hiram, when I saw the carpenter com¬ 
ing fdrward, after slinging liiinself over the bulwarks; “ may I tell 
Tom where w^o are going, and ask him to come too ? ” 

“ I don’t mijid, I guess,” replied Hiram—“ the more the merrier! ” 
Tom was perfectly willing; and so, half an hour later, the throe of 
us started on our expedition, getting over the side of the ship while 
the rest of the crew were still busy with their pannikins and beef and 
biscuit, and so departing unobserved. 

” Now we’re off, 1 guess,” esaid Hiram, when we had crossed over a* 
plank that served for a bridge over the trench alongside, whichVas 
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getting pretty deep by now. Let us go straight fur thet buccaneers’ 
tree-sor, shepmates f” 

And here’s for the black man’s ghost as the second-mate spoke on,” 
replied Tom Bullover, with a grin. I specs we’ll as soon find one as 
t’other!” 

Burned ef I kear,” said Hiram defiantly; ghostess or no ghostess, 
I’m bound fur thet pile, I am, if we ken sorter light on it! ” 

“ I only liopo we will, I’m sure,” I chimed in, as the three of us 
made our way across the beach and then traversed the sterile lava 
plain, shaping a course for the cluster of tr^s between the hills,^ on 
the right of the bay, which I had first investigated. 

The doves wcy found as tame as ever, coo-coo-coo-ing away with great 
unction on our approach, and beside the borders of the pool were a lot 
of tortoises crawling about; but there was no cave near, concealed in 
the brushwood, although we searched through it all carefully, so we 
resumed our way up the hills. 

As wb ascended, the scenery became wilder and wilder, the trees 
increasing so greatly in size that some of the trunks of them, which 
apparently belonged to the oak species, were over four fret in diameter, 
growing, too, to a great height. 

Nor was the scenery only wild. 

About half a mile up a steep ravine, a drove of wild hogs rushed 
by us, nearly knocking Hiram down*, he being in advance of the 
exploring party. ^ 

“ Johosophat, mate! ” he exclaimed to Tom, laughing as ho 
stumbled over him ; “ tbaar’s yer black man’s ghost, I guess.” 

“ Carry on,” replied Tom grinning; “ we ain’t come to him yOt. 
You just wait and see! ” 

Further up, we came to a beautiful i)lain of some extent between 
the hills, which had been at some former time planted for cul¬ 
tivation, for bananas, sweet potatoes, yucca palms, and many other 
sorts of tropical fruit, were growing about in the wildest profusion. 
There were the remains, too, of old buildings and broken mill 
machinery, such as used in the West Indies for crushing the sugar 
cane, a lot of which was planted in the vicinity—although, of giant 
proportions from not having been cut possibly for years; for, stvv^p 
sprang up* on top of stump, until the root clusters <x)vered many 
square yards, the canes themselves being over twenty-five feet in 
height and more than fifteen inches in circumference, of a size that 
would have made a sugar-planter’s mouth water. 

“Guess some cus& hez ben a-cultivatin’ liyar,” observed Hiram, 
looking critically round. “When I wer to hum down Chicopee 
way^:—- ” 
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Sfcoi^tliat, bo,” said Tom Bullover, injierrupting him, being always 
afraid of letting the other sail off on the tack of hi^home recollections, 
as he was doomed ever to hear the same old yarn, so that he was sic^^: 
of its repetition. “ I don’t think you’ll find no cave here; them old 
buccaneers wouldn’t be sich fools to lug all their booty up this long 
way, when they could bury it more comfortable nearer the shore, and 
likewise come upon it the easier again when they wanted it.” 

• “ Specs you’re about right, bo,” answered Hiram, taking the interrup¬ 

tion kindly, tnd no ways hurt at having his Chicopee remembrances 
oncj more nipped in the Imd. “ What shall we dew ? ” 

“ Why, go down again,” replied Tom. Here’s a fresH track down 
to the beach on this side which leads to another bay,*I fancy. Let’s 
make for it and see where it leads to,” 

“ Fire away; I’m arter ye, bo,” said the other, the two now chang¬ 
ing places and Tom Bullover shovring the way. Foller my leader— 
thet’s the game, I reckon! ” 

All of us laughed at this, stepping gingerly in single file afteV Tom, 
who found some difficulty at first in pushing through the branches of 
th8 trees, whicji were thickly interwoven overhead and across the 
path; hut the latter was distinctly marked out, as if it had been 
well trodden and was a regular pathway of communication at some 
'previous time. * 

The bay below, to which this^rold led, was on the other side of the 
^'point of land that stretched past the ship; and as we descended the 
hill w'e could see the blue sea peeping through the trees. 

Half«avay dovui, the pathway abruptly terminated in front of wliat 
seemed a mound of earth, 'although this was now overgrown with 
trees, covered with orchilla weed, that enveloped their trunks and gave 
them quite a venerable aspect. 

“ Hillo,” cried Hiram, hyar’s enuff of thet orchilla weed thet they 
vall’ys so in ’Frisco to make ary a man’s fortin’ ez could carry it thaar, 
I guess! ” 

“ Is that the orchilla?” I asked, I was wondering what Mr. Steen-^ 
bock meant when he spoke of it.” 

“ Aye,” reijlied Hiram, dragging off a great bunch of it from what 
looked like the decayed trunk of one of the oak trees, hollowed out by 
age and exposure to the heavy tropical rains of the region, “ thet’s 
what they calls the orchilla weed, I guess. Hillo, though, what’s this ? ” 

“ What? ” exclaimed Tom Bullover and I, pressing up to where he 
was stooping, scraping away at the timber; what is it ? ” 

“ I’m dumed if it air no tree at all,” said Hiram,*all excitement and 
his voice thick witli emotion and eager exultation. “ It’s a door o 
some sort or t’other.” 
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^teallyi” I said, as eager as he, and helping him to pull ^ay the 
fungus growth fro&i the now partly exposed woodwork, which now 
certainly looked like a door, as he said, “ do you think so ? ’’ 

“Ay, Cholly, I’m jiggered if we ain’t found the cave at last! ” 

CHAPTER XV. 

BIVAL APPARITIOXS. 

By Jingo ! ” said Tom, with a deep breath, bending down and helping 
Hiram to clear away the weeds and debris fybm the rotten old d,oor, 
now clearly disclosed to view. “Jest fancy our lighting on it like 
this! ” 

“ Perhaps it isn’t a cave, after all,” said I, likewise breathless with 
excitement, but not wishing to pl%co my hopes too high, lest I should 
be disappointed; “ it’s too far from the sea, I think.” 

“ Nary a bit,” retorted Hiram doggedly. “ I’ll bet my bottom dollar 
it’s the place sure enuff. Hyar goes, anyhow, fur a try! ” 

So saying, rising from his stooping postui’e, ho administered a 
thumping kick with his heavy seamen’s hoot against tAie rotten w’ood- 
w^ork. 

This instantly gave iVay, a thick cloud of dust rolling up; and then, 
a hollow dark cavity appeared right in the centre of the mound, which 
we could now see w^as heaped up over Uie wooden framework, as if to 
conceal it from the notice of any one imssing hy. ^ 

“ Hooray! ” shouted Toni Bullover, waving liis hat and jumping up 
in the air to further express his emotion. “ We’ve found the i^vuccan- 
eers’ blessed treasure. Look out for the ghost, Hiram! ” 

“ Burn the ghost! ” retorted the other; “ not twenty on ’em wud kep 
me back now, I guess! ” 

At the same moment, he made a dive to enter the opening, but Tom 
put his hand on his shoulder and half pulled him hack. 

“ Stop, bo ! ” he said. “ There might ho foul air in it, ’cause of its 
heing so long closed up. Let’s wait and see.” 

“ How ken you tell that ? ” asked Hiram ; “ guess it don’t matter 
a red cent if ther air.” 

“ You just wait,” insisted Tom. “I’ll find out in a jiflfey; and th^n, if 
it’s safe, we can venture in. The cave ain’t a-going to ,run away from 
us, and you know the old saying, ‘ more haste less speed! ’ We’re 
going to do things in proper shipshape fashion, bo; so, none o’ your 
rushing matters; it’ll all come right in time! ” 

With these wonts,‘Tom, who was a sensible, matter-of-fact fellow 
with hisdiead screwed on straight and all his wits about him, took out 
a box of matches from the inside lining of hie hat, where he always 
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kept his aad tobacco and sucli things that ho did not wish to 
wet; and, lighting one of the matches, he proceeded to hold it within 
the dark cavity. 

The flame flickered and then suddenly went out, although there 
wasn’t a breath of air stirring, the trees around preventing the sea- 
breeze from reaching the spot where wo stood—a sort of little hollow 
between the hills. 

* “ There you^are, bo,” said Tom; “ see that ? ” 

“ Guess I don’t underconstubble,” answered Hiram, scaring at him in 
perplexity. “ What d’ye mtean, hey ? ” 

Didn’t you see the match go out ? ” returned Tom. “ Lord, I never 
did see such a feller! ” 

Wa-all, what if the durnod match did fiz out?” 

“ Don’t 3 ’’er know what it means? 

“ Guess not.” * 

It shows as how there’s foul air there, bo—that’s what the match's 
going out means. It tells us not to go in! ” * 

Tom said this with a chuckle, for which Hiram gave him a dig in 
tlie ribs. • 

“ Hev yer way, Chips, fur a bit,” he said; “ but I’m jiggered if yor 
a-going to kep mo from prospectin’ tliot there hole.” 

“ Nobody w’ants to,” retorted Torn. “ Only just wait a bit till the 
\veiitilation gets better and blow% out all the gas. It would a-pizened 
Jte> " if I’d let you go in at first, as you w'anted.” • 

“ Wa-ll, go aheq,d, an’ hev another try fur to see if it’s right now.” 

In refSy, Tom lit a second match, and held it in the opening of the 
cave as before. 

This time it did not flicker.so much, burning to a longer time, until 
the faint flame finally expired. 

Hotter,” said Tom; “ but j^t ain’t quite safe yet.” 

“Hurry up,” replied Hiram. “I’m bustin’ to see thet buccaneer 
tree-sor oz tbc mate wer talkin’ on!” 

After an interval of another quarter of an hour or so, while we all 
waited on the tenter-hooks of suspense, an inquisitive land tortoise 
waddling up to see what we were about, Tom lit a third match. 

Thifi time it bumt bravely with a clear light, wliich showed us 
something of thg interior of the cavern. It did not show us much, 
though: the darkness was too great for such a feeble illuminaut.to 
penetrate far into it. 

> “ Now, boys,” said Tom, “ I think we may venture in, as the foul 
air must be pretty well spent by this time j hut, we’ll have to get a torch 
or something to see our way by, or else we shall be breaking our neck®, 
or smashing our heads agen the roof.” 
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“*Grnos.s one o* thpm port fires we hov aboard w'ould lighted it up to 
rights.” 

" “ So it would,” replied Tom; “ but we ain’t got it now, and must 
try and find somethin’ else to make a flare up.” 

“ Hyar’s some o’ this old w^ood,” observed the other, talcing up a 
fragment of the broken door, which Avas crumbly with age; “ strike 
another match, will ye. I think this timber ’ll bum long enuff fur 
us to git inside an’ prospect a,few.” , 

“ Right you arc, my hearty,” returned the other, carrying out this 
suggestion; ^nd the next minute the piece of old oak was in a blaze, 
Avhen, holding it up in one hand, Hiram stooped down once more and 
stepped inside the caA-o. 

There was nothing there, however. 

Nothing! , • 

“Wa-11,” exclaimed Hiram, after bending here and there, and 
searcl^ing in every direction. “ I calls this a durned sell, I dew! ” 
‘‘Hold the light^ip again,” said Tom; “ a little more to the right, 
bo, so as to throw it on that dark corner there.” ^ 

But notliing was to he seen save the rocky walls ot the caA’c, which 
w^as of peciiligir shajje, and more like a sort of fissure in the rock, riven 
open possibly by some volcanic shock, than if made by man—the roof 
being formed of lava, it seemed tq me by the light of our iniprami)tu 
torch, similar to the same substance avo noticed on the arid jdaiu 
near the shore of the bqy, and again below the sand at liigh-waCbr 
mark. ' 

There wore queer fragments of rook placed round the luxrtf floor of 
the cavern like scats, with regular intervals between them; while 
in the middle apparently, as neaf as wo could approximate, Avas a 
raised portion of the under stratum of rock shaped like a pulpit. 

"“Guess if thaar’s any tree-sor hyar, b’ys,” observed Hiram, point” 
ing to this, “ it’s tliaai: ” 

“No, bo,” replied Tom, laughing, “that’s the black man’s pulpit, 
‘ Avhere he preaches a Sunday, same as ‘ Holy Joes ’ do ashore! ” 

Hiram paid no attention to this remark, but continued poking 
about the place, stamping with his feet and trying in every way to see 
whether the treasure we were in search of might not be burfed in 
some spot or other; but his tBonhle all in A"ain. « 

Presently, the piece of blazing w'ood began to gu^e forth a hioro 
feeble light, being almost burnt out; and, then, all at once Hiram and 
1 noticed another ^spark of light lilvC a round hole, at the opposite end 
of the cave. 

. .“Hnfo!” shoaled Hiram, “ I guess thaar’s another end to the diimecl 
hole, an’ we hev taken the Avrong track! ” 
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Makiig our way slowly, so as not to extinguish the torclf, wo 
advanced in the direction of the new light, which got bigger and 
bigger as we advanced nearer to it. 

There -was no doubt it was another entrance to the cave, and a far 
more convenient one, too, for it opened out on to a little spur of the 
hill that ran down a somewhat steep declivity to the seashore below. 

‘‘ It must be the buccaneers’ cave,” said Tom. It’s just the sort 
o* place men that were sailors would choose. I misdoubted it at first, 
from being so far inland, as I thought; hut now \ see it’s near the 
setft” 

“ But there ain’t nary a tree-sor thaar! ” ^ 

“ Don’t you bo too cocksure o’ that,” returned Tom, looking about 
him well, to make certain of his direction. “ How&omedevor, we ain’t 
got the time to sarch the place propferly now, as iCU be dark soon, and 
we ought to be aboard.” 

“ Burned if I likes givin’ it up like this.” • . 

“ Never mind, bo; there’ll be plenty o’ time for us to look the cave 
cyirer to-morrer arternoon, and I’ll bring one o* them port fires you 
spoke on to ligJit up the place.” 

** Guess thot’ll jest about do, Chips,” replied Hirain^ turning round, 

. as if ahoujb to go back within the entrance, loth to leave without find¬ 
ing the buccaneers’ hoard, repoatijag his previous exclamation: “ I’m 
clurnod, thoiigh, if I likes givin’ it up like this!” 

“ Come along, my hearty!” cried Tom. ‘•Come qjong, Charley. But, 
mind, neither on you be telling the hands what wo’v© found out! There 
vvoiildift be a chance for us if the skipper or that drunken our 
L^linders knowed on it.” 

“ Not me,” replied Hiram, folfowing Tom along the curve of the 
shore towards a little group of trees, which I r^ccognised now as im- 
caediately above the pool frequented by the doves. “ I won’t tell nary 
i. soul, au’ I reckon we ken both on us anser fur Cholly ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said I, replying to his implied question, as I came up 
behind the two, all of us retracing our way at once to the ship, oi 
the fo’c’s’le of which we could see several of the men already gathered 
together. “ I’m sure I won’t tell anybody, for I have nobody to tell 
exc^ot you, Tom, and Hiram—you're my only friends on board.” 

“ Wait till y®u get hold of the buccaneers’ gold, Charley,” said Tom 
dryly. “ You’ll get plenty o’ chums then, for money makes friends! ” 

Nothing further was said by either of us, and we presently found 
ourselves once more on board, when I tumod iji at once, for we had 
walked a goodish distance, and I was tired out. * ^ 

The next afternoon, when work was ended and Hiram and I wcto' 
ready to start on another excursion to the cave, w^e could not find Tertn'v 
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“ Nhry mind thet, pholly,” said Hiram. “ I guess we ken @[6 ’long, 
an’ Chips 11 pick xis up by-an’-hy.’* 

Passing the grove and pool of the doves, we made our way over 
the brow of the little hill beyond, and sighted the second .bay; when, 
just as the opening to the cave became visible, both of us heard the 
familiar sound of Sam Jedfoot’s banjo. The same old air was being 
played upon it that we had heard immediately before the ship struck 
—and, indeed, almost always prior to every catastiophe and mischance 
that had happened throughout our eventful voyage. 

Hiram turned pale. 

*'Jec-rusalem,Cholly!” be exclaimed,at once arresting his footsteps; 

what on air&i’a thet ? ’ 

I was almost equally frightened. 

“ It—it—it—sounds like poor Sam’s banjo,” I stammered out. “I— 
—hope he lia—ha—hasn’t come to haunt lis again!” 

“ Seems like,” said he .> and then, plucking up his courage, ho 
started once more for the mouth of the cave, I following close, like his 
shadow, afraid to leave him now, because then I would be by myself. 
“ Burned, though, if Sam’s gho&tcss or any other cuss 11 kep me back 
now^ Come on, Cholly! ” 

But, when we got up to the entrance, wo saw a sight that stopped 
VIS at once, Hiram droi)ping to the ground as if he had been shot. 

There, sitting on the very rock at the Lack which Tom Bullovcr had 
joked about on the previous day as being “the ghost’s pulpit” 'was** 
the dim apparition of a man, the very- image of our whilom negro 
cook, leaning back and playing the banjo, just as Sam used to' do on 
board the Denver City ; hut, stranger still, even as I looked, a queer 
supernatural sort of light suddenly illumined the interior of tlio 
cavern, and I saw another apparition rise, as it •were, out of the 
darkness, immediately behind the one on the rock, the last spectral 
form raising its hand threateningly. 

I stood there at the mouth of the cave, almost paralysed with terror, 
\Vatching the weird scene that was being enacted within, the wonderful 
electrical glare making every detail come out in strong relief and 
lighting up the whole place, so that it vvas as bright as day—not the 
slightest incident escaping my notice. 

As the second apparition rose from behind the rock at the back of 
the cavern, the first figure—which I had believed up to now really to 
be the negro cook’s ghost or spirit, permitted for som® occult purpose 
or other to revisit the earth—also jumped up out of the corner, drop- 
ing the banjo incontinently and displaying an abject fright that was 
too veal for any inhabitant of the other world to assume; for, the face 
of tlio ghost seemed in an instant to grow as long as my arm, while its 
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woolly^hair crinkled up on top of its head until it became ereJt and 
stiff as a wire brush. At the same time, the ej'es of this first “ ghost,” 
distended with fear, rolled round and round, the white eyeballs c6n- 
trasting with the darker skin of the face, which, however, appeared to 
have become of an ashy grey colour, instead of black; though whether 
this was from the effects of fear or owing to the peculiar light that 
shone full upon it I could not tell, nor, indeed, puzzled my mind at 
the time to»inquire. . 

The two figures thus confronted each other for af>out the space of a 
second, the headless apflkrition rising and rising till it saceraed to touch 
the roof of the cave, when it extenl^ed its wide arms and made a 
clutch at the other, and now trembling, ^jgurejiiLjrQp^J ^ 

This was too much for the banjo-playing spectre. ^ 

Uttering a wild yell that only a human b^g/OQ^d bgjye emitted, 
and with his mouth open as wide as the mouth of the cave towards 
which he rushed, Sam Jedfoot—for it was his own substantial self, 
I saw, and no ghost at all, as T was "now convinced—cleared in two 
i^ounds the intervening space that lay between him and the entrance 
to the cavern, seeking to got away as far as possible from his terrible 
visitant. He must have thought the other to bo the “ genuine Simon 
Pure,” c<am 0 to punish him for his false pretences in making believe to 
bo a denizen of the spirit world whilst hcAvas yet in the fiesh, and so 
poaching unlawfully on w'hat was by right and title the .proper domain 
of the ghostal tribe! 

In^his hurry and haste to avoid this avenging spectre, however, 
poor feara, naturally, did not see me standing in front of the cave 
blocking the entrance, nor had I time to get out of liis way, so as to 
avoid the impetuous rush ho nm&o for the opening. 

The consequences may be readily surmised* 

He came against mo full butt, and we both tumbled to the ground 
headlong together all of a heap. 

Sam thereupon imagined that the terrible apparition was clutching 
him, and that his last hour had come. 

“ Qh, golly! de debbel’s got me, do debbcl’s got me fo’ suah! ” he 
roared out in an agony of terror, clawing at my clothes .and nearly 
teSring the shirt off my back in bis attempts to regain his feet, as avo 
rolled over jfnd over together down* the decline towards the sliore, 
“ Lor’, a mussy! Do forgib me dis time, massa duppy, fo’ iday-taelln at 
ghostesses, an^ I promises nebber do so no moab! O Lor’! O Lor’! 
I’so a gone niggah \ Bress de Lor,’ fo’ ebbah an’ ebbah! Amen! ” 

{To be continued.) 



THE ADVEOTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, 
SEVENTEEN YE AES AND FOUE MONTHS A CAPTIVE AMONG 
THE DYAKS OF BOENEO. 


CHAPTER XL 

C make a friend of Katom, the lame boat'koepor—Ho bnys my old sbaos^ and loses bv tbe 
transaotion—kly *'aiAa" much astonishes ICatam—pay a long price for a seat in a 
sampan—Katam is treachorous, and comes to a terrible end^l reach Maday, and fall into 
strange company^ * 


F or many weeks «fter the events n«arrated in the last chapter, my life was spent 
in a manner extremely wretdied and monotonous. The rainy season^’ set 
in, and the weather was so uncertain that the big prahu did not venture out to 
sea, but lay on the beach ainder cover of ^ great reed-thatched shed. 

At first there was employment enough for us slaves in scraping and caulking 
the prahu, and repairing her s{f>ils, which, as with those of the pralius of Magin- 
dano, were xbade of skins of animals or grass matting. When tliat job was 
accomplished, except for such domestic work as we could find, wo were idle, and 
lounged about from morning till night, smoking when we could <obtain tobacco, and 
now and then (for the chief, although a great rufTian, had a sort of blunt good¬ 
nature) indulging in a boose of, palm-wine. 

But, as the read^ may easily imagine, I grew daily more and mbre disgustal 
with my present mode of living, and lay awaljp of nights hours after my fellow- 
lodgers wei’o happily snoring, turning over in my mind how it would be possible, i- 
for me to escape. But, pnless I* had possessed tlie power of flying, this seemed 
hopeless, at least for the present, for there was no means even of attempting so 
daring a thing, except by a sampan, and just now the waves were so unrftfy that so 
shallow a vessel could not live a quarter of an hour among them ; and even had the 
sea been calm I should have been in but little better plight, for the, keeper of the 
prahuB (the ugly lame man whom T had caught peeping over the i^bck) was most 
particular, as the evening approached, to go down to the beach and make all secure, 
carrying the paddles up to the chief’s house, and this not so much because there. 
existed any suspicion tliat any slave would endeavour to make his escape, os to 
prevent the fellows going out in the boats for their sport. 

Tet, from a slave’s point of view, I had less cause for grumbUng than any 
man amongst them, as not one of them was so favoured. Not by the chief, iiow- 
ever, nor any of the people immediately about him; for although, at first, and when 
the story of my singular introduction to the prahu became generally known^l was 
an object of some curiosity, at the en(} of a week even this subs^cd, and the chief 
would often pass me with my hdmet on lus head and my gold rings on his legs 
without deigning to cast a single glance at me. Only in one idstfince did he show 
me the slightest favour, and that was when, for decency’s sake, I made myself a sort 
of. cloak of softened bark, apd which everybody about me persisted that the chief 
would strip fron^y shoulders the moment ho caught me wearing the ridkiilous 
thing; It tnrned out that he did not do so., He merely regarded me with comical 
bUt prise, and^bursting into aloud lit of laughter, bade me stand still while he £6tche4 
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fiis wife, v^oae covering was by no means sitper-abunSant, and who kyglicd aa 
. loudly as ter husband; nevertheless, that was Uie extent af their notice of my new 
cloak, and after that ! vras allowed to wear it without molestation. 

To return, however, to the point of digression. I have said that I was baoro 
favoured and enjoyed more advantages than other slaves, and so 1 did, and at the 
hands of the ugly lame man, of all people in the world. He was not without some 
sort of authority on the iiand, and was privileged to set the slaves to work when¬ 
ever and however he pleased, and, on one excuse or another, ho would always have 
hie about him, ejther at his bouse or down on the beach among the shipping. Ifo 
gave me tobacco, let me sit by his fire, ancl very often divided his comfortable 
dinner with me. lie seemed juneasy when I was away from him, and often, when 
I tliought myself alone, T woultl see the strange fellow spying me fft>m an unsuspected 
spot, and taking the greatest interest in anything 1 miglit bi^ doing. To what I 
■was indebted for his politeness and good-will I* did not know, and was the more 
surprised at it, since to every one else he was surly and malicious, and often got a 
fellow a flogging he did not deserve. * , 

At last 'I was fimiislied with a key to the mystery. One evening, "while I was 
sitting with him in his lint, he got up, and, fetching several sticks of tobacco, laid 
thorn before me, and made signs (the rciider wyll remember that aU this time I had 
feigned to be dumb) that they should l>e mine in exchange for—"what ?—for my 
fiiiu^ls! • 

The paltry things were not worvli a single one of the several sticks of tobacco 
he offered for them—no, not a single pipeful even; Jihey were, indeetl, so completely 
Worn out that scarcely a day pafcscd^that did not find me cobbling them in some 
way; it was only that very morning Jhat I had iiondered whether it would be worth 
while to put them on again, lluder these circumst-incos I made no scruple, since 
he had made me so liberal an offer, to part with ipy sandals, and, puffing them off, 
'immediately gave them to him. 

His ccftidiict on receiving them was even more perplexing than had been his 
offer to purchase them, lie did not attempt to fit them on—he immediately began 
to tear them to tatters, tearing fiercer ^nd with more impatience as ho the nv:>re 
’ neai'ly demolislicd them, till at last, when they wore quite reduced to flinders, he 
flung them from him, and stood stamping furiously and regarding me with the 
. deepest inalicc. AVlien, however, ho found that his fimiing had no effeck on me, 
but that, having filled my pipe from my ncwly-acquircd stock of tobacco, I regarded 
him through the clouds of it with apparent calmness, he presently checked his 
passion and again sat down beside me, and affected to laugh in a shamefaced*way 
at bis own folly. Nevertliclcss, and even while he lauglied, he muttered, tliinking 
that I could not bear him— 

“ Curse him! how shall I find him out? I low shall I discover the antu that 
makes him gold sqid pearls ?” , 

It was fortunate that my tobacco was in full blast, and that at that instant 1 
was able to emit a cloud that completely hid my astonished face from his view. It 
,was all clear enough now. In his barbarous state it seemed miraculous that I 
should be found possessed of such wealth, and ho could^^ive at no other conclusion 
than that my antu, or good genius, had provided me with it, and^liat I had mate 
concealed about me. He had seen me, on the very first night of my lan4mgf busy 
with my sandals, and^ no doubt, bad ever since yearned to possess thcab 
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Bein^ so constantly on the alert to discover a means of escapm/lf from my 
present wretched conditioh, it was not to be wondered at that the cherished topic 
now pesented itself instantly to my mind. The lame boat-keeper was greedy for 
wealth; I was possessed of it; how would the lame boat-keeper serve me if 1 made 
him a rich present ? Nothing, however, could be done while I persisted in remaining 
mute, so, resolving at once on active measures, I addressed my companion while 
the hazy curtain of smoke was still about me. 

“ I know thy thoughts, O Katam!” (the native name for a crab, and, doubtless, 
conferred on the boat-kdeper on account of his lameness)—“ I know thy thoughts; 
speak them freely. They will not astonish me, though they be clothed in the 
loudest words, and not in whispers.” , , 

At the first sound of my voice Katam bounded to his feet, and, while I con¬ 
tinued to address him, stood half out at the hut entrance, witii his knees shaking 
and his countenance expressive of much astonishment and fear, and he held his 
fingers in his ears as though my voice had been loud as thunder; and, truly, to 
myself it sounded strangely gruff and ^arsh after my long silence. Evidently 
Katam was much more inclined to run off and spread the news that the dumb slave 
had found his speech than to stay and converse with luc; but for him to adopt the 
former course* was the very'last thing^I desired. 

“ Sit down, Katam," said I, “ and tell me how my ‘ antii* can serve you." 

The w^ords in an instant banislied Katam’s terror. He kobbled back, and; 
crouching down close to me, whispered hurriedly— 

“ It can make mo -rich; it can carry me far away from this accursed place. 
Let it do both these things, and ask of me anytliing—my right hand'even—and I 
will freely yield it to you.” But I shook iny hi\acl. 

“ 'Pruly," said I, “my antu is very powerful, but I cannot command it to serve 
another. It cannot servo even me to the extent of carrying me whither I like to 
go, or you may depend, my Katam, my first hour on this island would have bt>on 
the last” ’ 

Katam was silent for a little time, and at last said he slowly-— 

“ Is it your antu’s wish that you should stay on this island ?” 

“ So fax from it,” I replied, “ my antu would be grateful to any one who would 
help me to escape. I have no doubt tlxat my antu would behave very handsomely 
to any one who would help me.” 

“ What would be the reward? Would it give such a one gold rings ?” 

“ It would do more; it would give him pearls of great size, and diamonds,” I 
nnsw6red him. 

Kataiii’s eyes sparkled with delight, but, with a strong endeavour to mask his 
emotion, he shook his head, and answered coldly— 

“ It is so easy to talk. Pearls of great size and diamonds do not fall wi^h the 
rain. It is dew, not diamonds, one sees shining on the leaves.” 

“ True,” reiDlicd I; “ but it is no easier for an antu to talk than to do. To 
talk, in fact, is to do. TeU me, Katam, if a man went out to-morrow night, which 
could he most easily find—a big sampan, sound, and such as would keep out the 
sea, with her paddles and enough of food and water aboard of her, on beach, 
afid ready to laiu?^ in an instant ?—would it be easier, if one set out to-morrow 
nightio make search, to find this, or big pearls and diamonds sprinkled over the 
earth, and ready to the hand of such os choso to pick them up ?” 
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Kata|[i was so bewildered by tbo riddle, that, regarding mo intently for a 
few moments, ho rose, and, after looking out this wa^ and that outside the hut, 
came in again, and pulled the mat securely over the entrance; then he deliberately 
lit his pipe, and, without saying a word, sat smoking for at least two xnintttes. 
Then said he— 

“ There are so many words to your riddle that I have lost somo of them. Tdl 
them over again.'* 

Once more I slowly put my riddle to Katam. His answer was worthy of his 
cunning nature. * 

“At night,” said he, “such nights os we now have,* it is very dark, so that, 
even though the sampan hiy all ready, as you say, on the beach, it could not be 
seen—^that is, without a light. Little diamonds give little ^ight; big diamonds 
show a great light. If there were many big diamonds lying near, the sampan 
might be seen.’* ^ 

So far it was evident that the lame boat-keeper understood me. To be sure, to 
bear him talk of the light of “ big diatnonds” as though they were common tallow 
dips was very preposterous, still, if I could only carry my point to a certain extent, 
he might be brought to his senses with the means at my disposal. Since the nego¬ 
tiation had proceeded so far, had it been an Englishmdn, or even a Scotchman, with 
v^om I had to deal, 1 should have thought myself justihckl in dropping metaphor, 
and resorting Uf plain business language; but my long experience at Magindano 
showed me that such a course is quite impracticable with a Bornean, so the next 
step had to be discussed in the same roundabout terms as the preceding one. 

Said I,’“ But suppose my aniu spread its pearls and diamonds, and looked 
in vain tlirough the darkness to find & sampan on tbo diore ?** 

“All?” said Katam interrogatively. 

“ Then,” continued I, “ the jewels would Jbe jewels no longer, but only stones 
of cvil^ and whoever picked them up would die before the morning. My antu is 
terrible when angry.” 

“ It is very dark in the night under the shed where the sampans are,” observed 
Katam. “ Even I, wlio am so usedHio the place, could not find my way there to 
bring out a sampan, unless I carried a light in my hand. A small light might do, 
but without a light I am sure that even 1 could not accomplish such a thing.” 

I seemed to reflect awhile, and then said— 

“ There is truth in what you say, JCatam, and it seems to me that a soft light 
would ho better than one that shone too fiercely. A big pearl would shed just the 
light required.” * 

“ Yes, yea,” replied ho eagerly, “ that would do. Ah! how easy it is to talk !** 

By this time it had grown quite dark, and, being very eager to clinch the 
bargain with Itatam, I rose to my feet when he made this last observation, saying 
carelessly— • • 

* “ Let us go out and find this lamp with the soft light.” 

With his superstitious mind but half convinced, full of avarice and fear, the 
lame boat-keeper followed me out of th^ hut into the darkness, and as 1 made my 
way to my treasure-spot he hobbled in my rear. need not say that I knew to 
the breadth of an inch where each pearl lay; and though, thd« bdog no mooh, it 
was too dork to make out a man's figure a| a distance of a dozen yardst I j^sently 
found myself standing immediately oj;er Hie smallest of my jewels. 1 did noli ftt 
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once pickot ap, however^ but stood still with folded arms, and, while looked 

tremblingly on, utt(»*ed softie commonpiace sentence in the English tongue with 
great deliberation and solemnity. Katam was the first to break the stillness which 
follow^. 

“ Let me go back to my house,” said he timidly; “ you can bring mo the lamp 
withthesoftlight for which you have called on your antu; your autu might be 
displeased to see me; I will go away.” 

And he was for sneaking off, when I stopped him. 

“ My antu is invisible,” said I, laugliing; “ it has been, and it h 9 S gone again.” 

“ And the lamp!” exfelaimed Katam eagerly; “ it did not bring the lamp i You 
have deceived rue!” • « 

But I had been quietly grubbing iq) the soil under which the pearl was buritsd 
with my toes, and no'*\r, stooping down, suddenly jjicked up “ the bmp with tlie 
soft light,” and placed it in his hand witltout a word. The effect was almost 
magical. Ho turned tlio pearl over and over in his hands, he laid it on liis tongue, 
he held it close to his eyes, all the time muttering, apd mumbling, and crowing with 
delight as a child might; then ho suddenly turned and darted off at a speed that 1 
should have thought impossible, considering how much shorter was one of his leg^^ 
than the other,* and made for his but, With me after him; he reached it first, how¬ 
ever, by a long -way, and when I got in there he w\as lying flit on bis belly by tjie 
fire, devouring his beautiful iirizo with rajiturous glances. 

“ Does tlio lamp with the soft light please you, Ivatain ?” I asked. “ With such 
a lamp may a sampan be found on a dark night V” 

“ By the light of such a lamj), O my brother,” replic'd Katam enthusiastically, 
“ a fleet of sampans might be found—a fleet bf campans all laden to tho br'm wdth 
honey, and rice^ and tamarinds; it, is a star—nay, it is as lovely as a moon I” 

And, laying the gleaming pearl his clasped hands, the idolatrous Katam, as 
he lay, rolled his foreiieaxl over it from side to side. Suddenly, however, it^ seemed 
to enter Ids mind that he was doing an unwise thing in making all this fasa about 
a single peail w'hon they were to be had in jirofusiou at so cheap a rate, for he 
presently got up from before Ihc fire, and, affelfcting to handle the jewel indifferently, 
observed— 

“ It is not the little lamp which makes me so glad, my brother; such things arc 
common enough ; our cldt*f has thousands of them” (tlui lying rascal!). “I am 
glad tliat my brothiT has shown me that he speaks what is true. To-morrow night 
the sampan sliall be ready to carry you away, and befoic you go we will tike a 
bosket^ and gather it full of pearls and diamonds, witli which you will ask your 
good antu to strew tho earth. "We must take care, tliough, tluit we leavo none 
lying about,” continued the greedy old fellow; “ we won’t leave one even so little 
as a rice-grain.” 

But this arrangement did not suit me at all. Dc&idte his fair behaviour to me, 
I knew Kj|tam to be a treacherous villain, and even had it been in my power to 
have provided him with a “ basketful” of jewels, it was more than doubtful if he 
would have kept his part of the bargain respecting tlie sampan. So I shook my 
head very gravely at his suggestion, and told him plainly tliat my antu allowed 
nobody but myselftCo see tho pearls and diamonds he sprinkled on tho earth, and 
that, ifterefore, it would bo useh'ss for him to think of accompanying me to gather 
them* That there was only one wray to iq^nagc tlie affair, and this was it: he 
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should getf^ady tho sampan at tlio hour agreed, when I would steal out So{ the hnt 
• where I slept, and, picking up the jewels as I walked aloiTg, hide them aU togetlier 
in a certain spot, whence ho might fetch them os soon as ho had seen me fairly 
off. Nor did I make tho proposition without honourable intentions; I ^ould 
have so left my other two big pearls for him, and those, with the one he had already 
in hand, would have made a. very handsome reward, as, no doubt, he himself would 
have thought when he had got rid of his ridiculous notion of pearls by the 
basketful; indeed, I should have made him tho offer of the two jewels in a straight¬ 
forward mannei^ had I not foreseen tliat, in his present* mood, tho proposition 
would have been met by higgling and delay, which wai? the ono thing I was 
anxious to avoid. ^ 

Katain, however, did not seem to see tlie force of my amendment to his 
proposal; being a rogue himself, doubtless he had visions of* me making off and 
leaving him in tho lurch. Said he pneScntly— 

“ Where would my brother go in his sampan ?** 

It seemed absurd to run aw^y from*a place and not know where you were 
going, so I answered vaguely— 

“ To an island in the North.” * 

lie rellected a few moiiKaits, and then, to my surprise, said— 

I, too, will go; I am tired of this place; I will niak(i ready a two-man sampan 
to-morrow in the ^niddle of the night, and we will go to tliis Northern island 
together.” 

Tho proposition seoined simple enough; indeed, it should rather have pleased 
me than otherwise, for there was much more chance for what Katam called a “ two- 
man” sampan in crossing to anotl«r Island than for one of a smaller sort; but, 
endeavour to conceal it how he might, there Avas that about Katam’s eyes which 
^boded no good. But I affected to faU in witAi the splieme readily enough, at 
tho same^tline hinting that, since we were to jounicy together, I need not invoke 
niy antu to send tho pearls and diamonds until wc liindod; but at this Katam's 
visage fell, and, after much meaningless fencing, he bluntly refused to have any¬ 
thing to do wdth the business unlejSs tho jewels were carried away with us; 
tliereforc tlicrc was nothing left but to agree, though I did so "with much misgiving. 

I had made Katam a box to liqld his tobacco—a common square little box with 
' a shut-over lid, and before I left him he gave it to me iis a handy thing to put tho 
pearls and diamonds in. 

’ As w’as arranged, I did not meet Katam through the ■whole of the following 
tay, and at night retired to rest with my companions in tlio ordinary way. "Wlicn I 
had lain,^ about three hours, however, I crept stealthily out of the hut, and, making 
straight for the s^Dot, disinterred my two pearls and 'the diamond, and, first half- 
fiUiug'Katam’s box with pebbles, placed tho jewels on the top, and, concealing 
box under my ba?k cloak, liastened down toihe beach. 

To my delight, Katam was at least so far faithful; there was tho “ two-man” 
sampan, and in it were a jar of water and some provisions rolled in a mat. Katam 
himself was there, very anxious and frightened, and evidently only kept up by tho 
prospect of the vast reward in store for him. .• 

Quick!” said he. “ You have the. diamonds and the pearls’?!* 

I shook the box for his satisfaction. 

Ves, yes,” said ho; “ but no man c^n know a diamond by its rattle; diow mo.” 
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Witjr pretended impatience that he should doubt me, 1 lifted the lid suffi¬ 
ciently to admit my fing^cr and thumb, and, taking out my big yellow diamond,. 
held it on the palm of myliand, where it lay flashing luridly. Eatam clasped his 
great hands and caught his breath at the glorious sight, and made a snatch at it; 
but 1 was too quick for him, and clapped it in the box again and shut the lid. 

There will be time enough for you to examine them when we are out of 
danger,” said I, and tucked the box under my arm. 

“Yes, yes,” said Eatam, “when we are out of dhnger. Quick! jump in I 
Let us get out of danger’.” 

As I stepped aboai^ the sampan, 1 saw lying at the bottom, and only half-con- 
cealed by the mat, one of those formidable short clubs, made of stone, and with a 
bamboo handle, pi-eviously mentioned in this narrative. Catching it up, said I— 

“ How thoughtful of you, good Eatam, to provide some weapons in case we are 
attacked!” 

Eatam uttered a passionate growl, which he turned off to an inoffensive grunt 
as he pushed off the sampan and xiretcnded not^ to have heard the remark I had 
made. Nevertheless, when I took my seat at the paddle, I let the stone club rest 
hiindily between my legs. Pr^cscntly, however, I discovered that the savage’s 
cunning had outdone mine own, for he had manoeuvred so that I had the fore¬ 
most seat, and my back was towards him. The box containing the jewels I placed 
at the bottom of the boat, and rested my feet on it. ^ 

On we bped farther and farther out to sea, and all in the pitchy darkness. 
Never in all my life had I fejt my position so critical. That Eatam meditated 
treachery I had no doubt, and it could bo but of one sort—drowning mo, and 
appropruitiiig the contents of the little boi:/, ^^ich, according to his calculations, 
was chokcfull of pearls and precious stones. Truly the temptation w'as enormous, 
and I could n6t avoid the^unpleas§.ut reflection that, in so unscrupulously exagge¬ 
rating the power of my antu, I had set a trap for my own -snaring. ^My only' 
chance seemed to be tliat Eatam would repent his malicious resolution; my pos¬ 
session of the club I thought might tend to alter his previous views, for as unarmed 
men face to face 1 w'os much his superior—^that is, if there is anytliing in height, 
and breadth, and youth—^Imt the worst of it was, we were not face to face, and any 
moment he might fetch me a clout across my bare hejid with the paddle which 
would at once put me at his mercy. So all I could do was to keep my cars w^ell 
open for any suspicious movement behind me, and keep myself as cool and self- 
possessed as possible. 

Ptried to engage Eatam in conversation, but he would not talk, cutting short 
my veiy first effort with the remark that a man’s voice might be heard a Ipiig way 
on the water, and that 1 had hotter be silent. So we kept on till we were at Iciist 
two miles from the shore, and I had begun to think that, after all, 1 liad bcKur over- 
suspicious, when swift as a flash lightning came the long-expected assault 
from behind; not at my head, however, but at my lower extremities—such a 
tremendous lunge with Katam’s lame leg that I was lifted fairly out of tlie sampan 
iuto the sea. In the scramble, however, I instinctively grasped at what I supposed 
was the box; but it w^as naV~it was the stone club; and with it fast grasped in 
my flst 1 BJink deep down. 

My lucky stars be thanked, however, I could swim like a duck, or, what is pre- 
cisdjr the same thing, like a Dyak; and, despite ^e encumbrance of the ciub in 
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fliy rigtt htnd, I rose speedily to the surface with the intention of clambeting into 
the sampan and taking speedy vengeance on the villanous Katam; but, to my sur¬ 
prise, I could not see any signs either of the rascal or the sampan that had so Jately 
contained him. At last, however, casting my eyes about me, I spied the boat, 
bottom upwards, about twenty yards away, and moving away at a rate that at once 
told me how mattos stood. Katam was at the other side of it, swimming with one 
arm and pushing the sampaii Avith the other. Doubtless the villain thought tq 
^shcer off and leave me easily enough by adopting this trick, but it happened to be 
one with which my residence at Magindaim had made me very familiar; and, 
sticking the club-handle at the waist of my drawers, I shoT; after the boat faster 
than! ever swam before or sfeace. 

Purposely, too, I swam quietly; and, as he wjis not a neat sAvimmor, and puffed 
and blcAv considerably, besides making more splashing than a*raan whose legs were 
of a length, the noise he niade quite covered mine; and I arrived at thisf side, as I 
may say, without him, who was on the other, suspecting it in the least. So we 
kept on for .several hundred yard*, and then he stopped (As did I), and listened care¬ 
fully. Finding that no cry or any sort of sound broke the stillness, the rascal 
could not forbear giving vent to a diabolical chutklo, and proceeded to right flie 
sampan. The side he Avas on, hoAvever, did rfot suit his purpose, so ho came round 
to Tvy side—^that is, he was coining, but it was his fate ncA^r to get there. It Avas 
a wicked thing to 3o, but 1 humbly submit that the provocation Avas very great, 
lie had deliberately planned my death—had armed himself with a club the more 
certainly to despatch me. Noav this very weapon it was Avhfch Avas turned against 
him. I saw his ugly head just turiffng the corner, and - 

The cry Katam uttered was ndt one of pain, but of unmitigated horror anc 
consternation. The hand that pushed the sampan along had likewise ujiheld a 
paddle and the coveted box, and as he threw uf his arms these articles were spun 
in the ait| the box'falling so close to me that it seemed sheer ingratitude not to 
secure it, even at the loss of the club, Avliich, after the Avork it had lately done, I 
was by no means loth to part with. With little trouble I righted the sampan and 
secured the paddle, and tlien I sat for\ very long and a very solemn time waiting 
for Katam to make his appearance, expecting each moment to see the surface of the 
smooth dark water broken through by his AvooUy head. Buc no such thing happened, 
and I presently paddled off. 

Whither? A blind man in the midst of a wilderness could not have been more 
completely helpless than was 1; indeed, such Avas my case, for what a (ysmal 
wilderness the sea is can only be known to those unlucky ones whose lot, like mine, 
it liaa been to be cast in a little boat Hat on the face of it, as it Averc, anvl all 
environed by the black shadows of night; and surely it were no worse to be blind 
than to be pqssessed of sight where nothing may be seen. Mine Avas a strait in 
whioji there was but one course to pursuo^to humbly place myself in the hands 
of Him A?ho can mal^c the ocean’s bosom as comfortable and secure for a man^a 
resting as the pillows of his bed at home; and this course I did j>iirsue, paddling 
along steadily and SAviftly, and as often with my eyes shut as not. 

My prayers were n'ot unheeded; for just as the grt^ of morning was appearing, 
BO that my eyes could be of use to me, I looked about, and'tlicre, to my gr&t 
delight, I saw land, and so close that, although it was not nearly light, t could 
make out hills and trees, and Avlicn 1 laf on my paddle and listened 1 could hear 
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tiie wave9 breakuig on shore as softly and easily ^most as agalns^a landing- 
stairs on the Thames. T^is was very fortunate, for I knew that a grkt part of 
the j^omeau coast was rocky and precipitous, and I might have jc^nced on a 
dozen spots without finding one where it would be possible to land without danger. 

I pulled to shore, and in my first sensations of delight at finding mye^f once 
more on terra ftrma* and a free man, I was for running off and leaving the sampan 



AAttua. cufuiui; to my tiUOt la sent out ot the worl(L 


to its fate; but on second thoughts, I returned and hauled it up high and dry, 
and, climbing luto a tree near at hand, made for the topmost braliches, and to 
them secured luy paddle by means of a strip torn from my bark cloak, and thus 
provided a serviceable guiding-post to direct me should I have occasion to retrace 
my steps. As for my three jewels, as there was no use in burdening myself with 
Ivatam’s box for tliej** accommodation, I made a little parcelof them and secured 
them at my waist, and threw the box away. How purely a matter of compaiison 
is human hi^pinessl As chief councillor to a jprince I had been often very 
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miserable^ and yet here I was, hungry and neai*ly naked, on a shore fvhose in¬ 
habitants might, for aU I knew to the contrary, be cdt-throats to a —nay, 
cannibals even—stepping along with as light a heart as though nothing but 
happiness was before me. 

Wken 1 had penetrated a quarter of a mile or so into this new country, I found 
tliat the wood grew more dense, so that, although the sun was by this time well 
risen, the shadows of the ^eat trees on every side made a tVilight like evening. 
Truly it was a lovdy place. All about me, among the branches, birds of dazzling 
plumage, just gwakened from their nests, bqsied themselves with their young, and 
made the air alive with their melody, while clustering about the great trunks in 
vastii bushes were flowers the like of which I had never seen before, and which, only 
that the rcsearchos of modern botanists have confirmed their existence, the reader 
might very reasonably suspect were never seen at all. Let ^the reader imagine a 
bush, symmetrical in shape, and with* leaves of fhe most vivid green, all hung about 
with w^ondrous lidded cups of such lovely shape that the like never left a 
goldsmith's hands, and of tliQ colourl of the rainbow—scarlet, pearly '^hite, 
ethereal blue, delicate lilac, and gorgeous purple—and all blending to make a 
siXHjtacle most dazzlingly splendid. NorVero tiiey little cups, or r 9 ,ther vascEf, or 
flagons—indeed, I know not how to call ithem; they were of large size, large 
encyigh to have held twelve bottles of wine, I should say (it. would liavc been a sin 
to have filled suefl glorious vessels with a meaner liquid), and, as I said before, 
furnished each with a lid, hinged at the back and standing more than half open, 
of tiie daintiest applo-gi-een itself, and reflecting the soft ruddiness of the cup's 
'interior. It might have been the rarest Burgundy the lid reflected; but, piping 
in, I found it nothing but water sparkling like crystal, and tliat it was the cup's 
rich lining which gave tone to the reflection. 

1 w'iis weary from my hard night’s work, amd very thirsty. I sat down by one 
of thesp lovely clmlices—for they grew very low—and, taking it in my hands, 
quaffed of the cool nectar till I was satisfied. Tliis, and the flesh of a ripe cocoa- 
nut 2 )icked fresh from the tree, made me a breakfast not to be despised, and, much 
refreslied, I once more set off. * 

1 liad walked two hours at least (taking care, by moans of breaking branches 
and other devices, to provide a track by which to return), and was beginning to 
think that it was useless to venture farther, when all of a sudden 1 heard the sound 
of human voices, and, finding that the owners were coming towards me, I climbed 
•into a tree, that I might see what sort of customers they were, and whether it 
would be advisable to place myself in.their hands. 

By,the number of voices the company approaching was evidently very 
numerous, and, if I might judge by their laughter and cheerful talk, not bound on 
any Tery serious business. At last they came in sight, and I was able from my 
roosting-place to count eleven men—nine, 4ind two who seemed by their dress to bo 
per^ns in authority. Each one boro in his luiud a sumpitan, and they seemed to 
be engaged in the sjjort of shooting the small black monkeys which abounded in 
the trees, and tbe skins of which, doubtless, were used, as in hlagiudano, in Ihe 
manufacture of girdles and headdresses. , 

From my first glimpse of them I had made up my mind to make mysdf knoWn, 
for never before had I seen savages whose looks I liked so well, or who, from their 
decent manners and attire, promised i^tcU agreement with the habits of civilised 
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folk. 1 was presently spared even this trouble, for the« quick eye of (^ne of the 
huntsmen presently espied^'me; ho pointed me out to the rest, and in a moment at 
least half-a-dozen sumpitafas were directed at me» each one, as I knew, containing 
an arrow tipped with poison enough to strike me with death, though it only hit my 
little finger. So, as loud as 1 could, I called, “Nctu! netui” (WaitI wait!) and 
waved my arms to let them see that 1 was a man, and not an orang-outang, as 
they, no doubt, at fiht suspected. 

It was evident that my appearance caused them some dismay; for, though they 
numbered eleven, and co&d liave had^no dread of an attack from 24 single man, it 
possibly occurred to tliem that I might be the scont of a party lying in ambush; 
nor would they, until they had taken counsel among themselves, allow me to some 
down out of the tree to explain. As often, indeed, as I attempted to descend, I found 
myself covered by a sumpitan, and so thought it prudent to be quiet. 

After a palaver of about ten minutes’ duration, however, they retired to an open 
space some fifty yards from my tree, and then beckoned me to come to them. 
This 1 did with my hands open and held over my h^, in token of peace and good¬ 
will ; nevertheless, as soon as I came within their reach, they seized and bound mo 
verj- securely^and then, as though satisfied with the “ game” they had captured, 
trooped off at a smart pace, carrying me with them. 

In the custody of two men, who walked one on each side of me, we brought^ up 
the rear of the small procession, and, finding that my custodian^were inclined for 
conversation (though in so low a whisper that their masters, who were in front, 
might not hear), I very readil/ joined in, and gave them as much as I thought 
prudent of my moat recent adventures, and hov/*]^amo to their* island. In return, 
they informed me that the island I was onVas Maday, and that the two digni¬ 
taries in front were Orang Kalu, who ruled there, and his brother, Orang Sapasis, 
who was only on a visit to the islaiid, and who was a very great xnan indeed, being 
governor of Mompora, an extensive island about tliirty miles distant, and unowned 
for its gold mines and its pearl fishery. I ventured to inquire what would bo 
my probable fate, and was informed that that was a matter Orang Kalu and fiis 
brother would settle between tnem—that, being found on Maday, I was tlie 
property of the ruler of that place; but that, most likely, iis Orang Sapasis was 
the owner of many slaves, and was always ready to pay a good price for them, 1 
should be packed off to Mompara. So that it seemed certain that, though my 
life was tolerably sure on the one hand, on the other I was doomed to slavery; and 
I could not forbear sigliing bitterly, and wondering if over I should regain my 
beloved country, from which I had now been estranged so many weary years. 

After a walk of an hour we came upon the viUage, which, although sinaJlrr than 
Magindano, was equally well built, and, indeed, in its ^ape and general appoint¬ 
ments, very much resembled it* The inhabitants of this place seemed of a milder 
nature than those I had hitherto met) the women stoot^ at th^ doors of their 
huts and looked, I thought, almost pitifully at me as I was led along,— 4 ven the 
children seemed less spitefully inclined than usual, and one youngster who picked 
up a stone and threw it at me, was, I was glad to see, promptly seized and slapped 
by his mother. disposition of the villagers would make but little 
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difference |n my position, their evidence of good will cheered me a geoi deal, 
.and I fiomehow felt inclined to look more hopefully fb the future tBaii ^ had 
hitherto done.. ' 


CHAPTER XII. 

I find a new master, and become a pearl-fi^eiv-My hoarded pearls do me good seryloe—TBOgah, 
the driver, attempts a swindle, which costs him his life—1 becoihe a great man at Mompara 
—My jojfal deJeveronce and return to my native lend. « 

A S I had anticipated this jptorview with the Orangs Kalu and Sapaeis, I had, 
while in the hut, pondered whether I should make known'to them my entire 
histor}', and appeal to their generosity to help me to make my way to England ; 
but I could not help reflecting that th^re were many diflicolties in the way. At 
that time, the Dyaks, as a nation, knew no distinction between Frenchmen and 
Englishmen and Portuguese; th^ were ^11 classed under the hated catalogue of 
“ white men,'” the daring invaders of their territory, the assailers of their prahns, 
the owners of the mighty ship of war which, by a^single roar of its great cannon, 
could mow down fleets of sampans and blow to atoras'^fortB that it had been the 
labour of years to build. Under such circumstances, then, it was not advisable to 
appeal for mercy to^my captors on the score that I was an Englishman. Truly, 1 
might have demanded my liberty, and warned them of the terrible vengeance my 
countrymen would take if they discovered that 1 was detained against my will; 
but I had had experience enough oi Dyak manners to know that, if they saw 
any difficulty in this direction, tho}^ wbuld, without any scruple, by making mo 
shorter by a head, effectually spoil all chances of my identity. • 

Again, if it had seemed politic to have declared my nationality, it would have 
bden no easy matter‘to have convinced them of it, for certainly I was, at that time, 
the browncht white man ” the sun ever tanned; indeed, I had seen many natives 
(for, as among more delicate-skinned folk, there are fair and dark among the 
Uyaks) who were of even lighter complexion than myself. True, I wore a board— 
a facial decoration seldom or never indulged in by a Sea Dyak. Since I had lost 
the services of poor Tom Cox, who used to perform for mo the office of hair-cutter 
by means of a knife and a hammer and a little block of wood, my hair had grown 
to a preposterous length, and, for convenience’ sake, I was wont to bundle it up 
aud secure it in a knot behind—very much, in fact, after the Sea Dyak fashion; 
so that in this again I might have been a Bornean. Of course there were 
(iifference^ which, to an educated eye, would distinguish mo at once from a Dyak; 

‘ my face was not of the Bornean typo, my limbs were not of that spiderish cut 
BO pecufiar to Polynesian islanders, and, notwithstanding the hardships I had 
undergone, 1 might without disadvantage Imve measured shoulders and chest 
again6t*tbe biggest man on the island. 

When I was led into the chief house I found Orang Kalu and his brother re¬ 
clining on their mats and smoking, while behind each was a slave with a palm- 
leaf fan to keep the flie» from disturbing his repose. For full five minutes they« 
did not condescend to notice me, but continued to smoke in silence. To a man 
in my position, who expected, at least, to create in the breasts of his captors enough 
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of to make them inquisitive as to who he might be and whence he came, 

to be so treated was a little annoying, and put me on my mettle to obSbrve as cahaci 
and indifferent a mien jeii possible. Orang Kdtt was the first to brefdc sUenceii 
How came you in that tree?” asked ho. 

“ I climbed into it,” replied L 

“ Where do you come from ?*' 

“ Ma^ndano/i 

“How?” 

“ In a sampani” • 

“That is impossible,” said Or^Cng Kalu; “a man could nolb carry enough of 
food and drink in a sampan to carry him so great a ^stance. It is evident j^ou are 
a liar, as all slaves arc. Have you been used to Held labour ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Can you weave ?” 

“No.” 

“ Bah! he is both useless and a liar.* You are welcome to him, Sapasis,” 

Sapasis merely yawned and nodded, and the fellows who had brought mo in 
kook me out again, and thcr^ was an end of tlie business; and I became the 
property 0 / the chief of 'Mompora,, who thought so little of his new acquisition 
that he did not think it worth a simple thank-yc! 

“ Your master is angry,” I remarked to one of my gaolers.# * 

“ No,” replied he; “ he is always as you now see him. His cahnness is 
wonderful—only less wonderful, indeed, than that of his brother.” 

This, at least, was consolatory. Under sych a master the meanest slave could 
not fail to have easy times; and, with this lyporsel of cold comfort for a pillow, 1 
flung myself on tlio rushes with which the hut to which I was taken back was 
strewed, and fell into a sleep, fijpm which I did not awake till I was roused and 
informed that Orang Sapasis was about setting out for the .prahu which was lo 
carry me home to Mompara. With more wretched indifference than had ever 
before experienced, 1 followed my conductor to the spot where Sapasis^s fdlows 
were assembled; 1 fell into the procession, which made its way to the beach, and 
thence to the prahu which was moored there. 

Early the next morning we reached Mompara, and certainly KaJu’s people hod 
not exaggerated when they called it a large and important place. A long time 
before we reached it, it was easy to sec the long row of huts that were erected close 
down to the shore, while, further inland, taller buildings could be made out, 
with countless columns of smoke, significant of preparations for breakfast, and 
adding to the homely aspect of the place. There was one circumstance, how¬ 
ever, which I cbuld not account for, and which set not only my heart but my 
stomach—^which was, I assure the reader, at this time not at afi fastidious—<ugainst 
Mompara and all its bdongings. Ti)e wind blew off the shor^, and bore towards 
us such an intolerable stench, os of fish in the last stage of decay, that 1 ^as fain to 
clap my hand-over my nose and mouth and keep it there. Nobody else, however, 
on board appeared to notice it, and even the luxurious Sapasis him^f stood, with 
perfect serenity, [on the deck, with his eyes, and consequently his nose, toward the 
idand. The rising smoke having turned my thoughts breakfastward, 1 could not 
but associate the horrid smell with cookery. At Magindano rotten eggs were 
esteemed delicious, and pork considered to be improved by hanging a day or two In 
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the sun. I^re, then, was the same odious taste in anoth^ shdpo-HstinUng fish 
.was the staple food of the Meunpara islanders! * 

As may be easily guessed, these reflections tended not ai^aJl to raise me from my 
melancholy, and I was agreeably surprised to find that in this last surmise at least 
1 was mistaken os to the habits of the people 1 was doomed to sojourn amongst. 
As we neared tiio shore the cause of the stench manifested itself in the shape of 
many enormous heaps of oyster-shells, which, from their colour, evidently Berv<^ for. 
the graves, as they bad served for the living abodes, of their inhabitants. I had 
forgotten all about what the Maday men had told me about Sapasis's pearl-fishing, 
but this was evidently the scene of the pearl-fishers^ labours. *‘One thing is 
certain,** then said I to myself tsagaciously, “ I shall never be a p^arl-fi^er; or if 1 
am forced to the work it will not last long: the stench would kill me in a week.” 
I wonder what would have been my sensations had some one whispered into my ear 
at that moment, But you will becoihe a petirl-fisher, and so far from the stench 
of the rotting oysters killing you in a week, you will presently grow so used to it 
as not to notice it as even unpleasgpnt; you will remain oh this island as a pearl- 
getter for ten years or more, and win renown thereby.” Had any “ little bird” 
whispered such a preposterous thing I certaiiily should not have believed it, but so 
it came about, and in a manner which 1 will pi^esently relate. 

To return, however, to my first introduction to Mompara. As tlie prahu neared 
land, the inhabitant) came trooping out of the huts and out of the town beyond— 
men, and women, and children. At a glance it was easy to see that they were not 
all Dyaks, for there were men with their faces carved and tattooed in a way never 
seen among Borneans, and men witli billets of wood stuck through their under-lips 
and with rings through their noses, plainly bespeaking tliem Malays; and men with 
almond-shaped eyes and fiat faces, and with pigtails behind, who coul(} be nothing 
but Chinese. But I looked in vain among the mob of faces to find one that was 
ifiiglisli oij Portuguese, or French even; such a face was not to be seen. Still it 
was comforting to find in all these people of different countries the same amount of 
cheerfulness and clamorous delight to see their master return. Moreover, there was 
an air of content visible on the majority of countenances which could not liavo 
been falsely assumed; and though some of the mob were scarcely clothed at all, it 
seemed to bo from choice rather than necessity; for there were others—evidently 
workers like the naked ones—^who v^cre clothed more decently than any people I 
had seen since I had left Magindano; this was especially observable among the 
Chinese, who all wore some sort of jacket and trousers, and a cap on their he^s. 
There could not have been a less number of people on the beach than three or four 
hundred, ^exclusive of the children, who counted as many again; but this I 
afterwards found did not constitute a tenth part of the inhabitants, who were 
employ&i, far from the shore, in the fields and in the gold mines; indeed, with few 
exceptions, the whole of the men in sight wore engaged in pearl-getting, and 
numb^ed itbout fifteen ifiavcs to one free man. • 

So sickening was the stench on every side, that my stomach loathed the 
wholesome breakfast of rice and pork of which 1 might have partaken. Such au 
effect, indeed, did it have on mo that I turned faint* aid giddy^ and began to 
experience many sensations to which I had been a stranger since I was sea-sick in 
the hold of the ill-fated Margaret. I made no complaint, but presently becaule so 
ill that an old Chinese woman, coiipassioi)p.ting my condition, took me to her house 
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and ma<?o me np some sort of a bed, and, when 1 was somewhat bett^, prepared 
me a basin of broth, whi8h, though it, like everything else to be met with on the • 
ialan^, was tainted with4he odious fishy smell, was very comforting.* 

Tlie gold mines, as 1 have before intimated, were situated at the farthest end of 
the island, and great was my sinxiety to be taken there and set to work; for, besides 
the advantage of getting away from the polluted air I was now breathing, the 
notion of workin'g in a gold mine'* was not without its attraction to my mind, 
which, despite the many hard realities it had encountered, was still susceptible of 
romance. I think I must have entertained a vague notion that a piine of gold was 
pretty much like a mifte of coal, only, instead of the walls, and the roof, and the 
floor being sooty black, all W'as daz:dlng and resplendent, and gorgeously har^d by 
the sparkling clou^ of gol^-dust raised by the picks of tlie workmen. 

The only alternative, should I be disappointed in my desire to be sent to the 
gold mines, appeared to me that 1 should set at fidd work. Judge, then, of my 
surprise and horror when, in the course of the afternoon, I was sent for to come 
down to the beach where •the rotting oysters werei. “ that the driver might show me 
my work,** the messenger said. 

^ Kebellio?! I knew would avail me nbthing, so, fortifying my nerves with a good 
quid of tobacco, I follow^ the messenger down to where the business of pearl* 
seeking was in full operation. 

At a glance it was easy to understand the nature of thb loathsome trade— 
that is, as regards the finding the pearl in the oyster. All round alx>ut the pesti¬ 
ferous heaps previously mentioned squatted men and women, with a sort ot 
shallow tub before them. In each tub a man who attended at the heap from time 
to time pitched a shovelful of oysters, and^to* this the owner of the tub added a 
measure of water. The pearl-hunter’s business then was to dabble amongst the 
dreadful tubful—to wrench the siiclls asunder and let their contents escape into the 
water, or rather into the slimy mud, for so it became after a single ptir of tlTo 
pearl-sceker*s hands. The shells parted from the dead iish; the former were thrown 
aside, leaving nothing in the tub but the putrid mass lying at the bottom. This 
the man tlien literally took in hand, taking^ it up in convenient bits and passing it 
carefully over the flat of one liand with the fingers of the other, so that it would be 
impossible for a pearl no bigger than the smallest seed to escape him. 

The driver was sprawled on a heap of empty shells, smoking a great roughly-' 
made cigar of native tobacco, and evidently keeping a much sharper eye on the 
operatives under his control than they suspected. As he was a Malay, I could nbt 
very readily follow his rapid nasal talk, but the substance of it was, alas 1 too easy 
to be misunderstood, 1 belonged to his gang, and must bo there to-morrow 
morning with the rest. If I came to him in the evening he would provide me with 
a tub and a spoon, and then he would likewise instruct me as to the laws auU regu¬ 
lations of the business. He had sent ^for me that afternoon, not^to set me to work, 
but that^I might have an opportunity of observing how it was done, and, by being 
enabled to go at it in the morning without bungling, save myself on acquaintance 
with the rattan he invariably carried with him. 

Gladly wou}d I, hafing received his instructions, have hurried away and 
fbfreshed my nearly stifled senses by a breath of comparatively sweet air; but jiart 
of tllB driver's commands was that 1 should stand and watch ''tho washers and 
learn the way, so there was no help for it^ It walk easy enough to learn, however, 
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and, 'witli Ay customary inclination to ** take the bull by^the horns,os tie saying 
’ is, I had a great mind to screw up my courage to such a |)itch as to enable me to 
^ try my hand at a tubful on the spot, and it was only a fear that 1 might fainb over 
the stench and fall headforemost into the tub that deterred me from the attempt. 

Forftinate indeed was it that I did not try my hand that afternoon at pearl- 
fishing, and for this reason, ^fter awhile the signal was givpn for the men to 
strike work, and then each gang ranged itself before the driver, who inspected 
^them one at a time most minutely. Any article of clothisig they wore he took off 
.and shook; he^passed his hand over their heads and ears, find with hia forefinger, 
searched round the insides of their mouths, and all for the purpose of. ascertaining 
whether they had concealed %,ny of the treasure their .tub might, in the course. 
of the day, havo yielded. Now, although I have of late made no mention of them, 
my two great pearls and my diamond^ lay snug,enough in tto waistband of my 
drawers, and, had I meddled with the tute, more likely than not I, too, should have 
come under the driver's examination, with a result the reader may easily imagine. 

The gang with which I found^nyself associated was composed of men of different 
countries, and, as is usual with communities of slaves, there was little of sympatj^y 
or good-fellowship amongst them. It seemed thalfone pf the laws of the island was 
that, whenever a new slave was introduced into*a gang, the whole gang should at once 
assis:? in building the new-comer a hut; and no sooner had my gang partaken of 
their evening meal than they at once set about hut-building on my account. The 
helpers were many, and the materials neither numerous nor plaborate, consisting, 
ilidocd, only.of a score of rough boards, a bundle of reeds, and a couple of bushels 
of mud; so that in leas than an hour mv habitation was finished, and my unfriendly 
f*dlow-hibourcrs at once departed, add left me to sit in it alone. 

Of furniture my house contained not a single scrap, and it was while casting 
'ibout for something to sit on (for I never could Bring mjself to adopt the Eastern 
inclhod of,squattiiig on the ground) that I bethought me of the washing-tub which 
was promised me, and resolved to go at once to the flriver’s house and fetch it. 

Besides the tub and spoon (the latto an iron scoop-like instrument to scrape 
round the washing-tub), the driver gave me an iron pot, a bag of rice, some salt, 
some sugar, and a couple of dried fish something like cod in appearance, but not so 
large. This, I was infonned, was my allowance for a week, except a bit of pork 
or beef I should get on the Wednesday, lie likcAvisc instructed me as to 
tiie laws by which the petirl-washcrs were governed, and which, though they 
occupied a long time in delivery, may bo summed up as follow:—1. All the j^paris 
in the sea belonged to the sultan, whose servant Sapasis w'as, and to tvhom Sapasis 
w'as responsible for an annual tribute of large pearls, i!. That iX was death for a 
slave Jo conceal a pearl, however small its size. 3. That any slave who was 
fortunate enough to find a pearl of extraordinary size and beauty should be free 
from .work for a vfliolo year, and bo fed and lodged, and provided with tobacco and 
palm wine’in plenty, at the expense of Orang Sapasis; but that if the pearl found 
should be of such great size aa to cover the forefinger-nail, tlieu the slave might * 
dcnuind his liberty, or his value in dollars. 

As may be imagined, no part of the driver's harangue interested mo so miich as 
this last. How fbrtimate it was that I had been enabled to preserve my pearls' 
Why, the smallest of the two would cover, not only a man’s finger-nail, but, If laid 
thereon, the entire top of his finger woirid be invisible I 
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•SCIENTIFIO AMUSEMENTS. 

EXPERIMENTS WTHOUT APPARATUS. 

' X. 

VISION* AND OPTICxili ILLUSIONS (continued). 

, THE DIVIDED LINES. 

, We will now show an experiment of another kind which gives rise 
Co some cf)mment. , 

•» 

A divided space appears larger than wdien it is not divided. So thus 
in the cut (Fig. 57) one would say that the length a & if' cfiual to b c, 
while in reality ah is longer than h c. 


a ■ - - r-iit- t r f M il \o 

IJig. 57. 1) appears equal to b c. 

The reader may satisfy himself of the cxalitiifle of the measure¬ 
ment; Avheii the lines ai'O drawn on a l.arge^r scale the illusion is more 
striking. Wo rc(30iuniend our readers to try the cll'ect for themselves. 


LIKES AND ANGLES. 

The illusions relative to parallel lines are appreciable when the 
distances to be compared take dillerent directions. If we look at A 



anJ B (Fig, 58), which are both perfect squares, A appears liigher than 
it is wide, and B appears wider tha» it is high. 
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It is thl same with angles. Look at Fig. 59. The angles C 2,'5,4, 
are right angles^ and ought to appear so when examined Avith both 
eyes. But 1 and 2 seem to be acute, and 3 and 4 obtuse angles. The* 
illusioii will be intensified if the diagram be looked at with the right 
eye. ^ ^ 

Certain analogous illusions are daily presented to us. *For instance, 
an empty room appears smaller than when furbished, a papered 



Fig. CO. The Angles 1-4 are equal. 

• • 

.wall appears larger than a naked wall, a dress striped crossways 
makes the wearer a])poar bigge]^tl^n when the dross is striped down¬ 
wards—lengthways. 

' THE HAT EXPEIILMENT. 

A simple amusement consists in requesting some one to measure the 
height of your hat on the wall from the floor. Generally the person 
addressed will indicate one and a half times the actual height if un¬ 
acquainted with the trick. In drawing the illnst/ation (Fig. (>0) for 
this experiment wo were astonished to find that tho design repro¬ 
duced the same illusion. The plinth in the illustration is exactly the 
* same lieight as the hat, but one would scarcely think so when lookinjj 
at the two objects. The measurement can be verified with a compass. 

PARALLEL LINES CUT BY OBLIQUE LINES. 

A learned iirofcssor named Zollner has carefully studied thoye 
interesting questions of optical illusions, and has published* his 
observations, which are of great value. He has shown a certain 
ntimber of designs formed by parallel linos cut ^ii^ certain conditions 
by oblique lines. These linos produce a really curious effect, as may 
bo judged by the illustrations (Fig. 61), ’ , • 

In the illustration A and B affor^ examples of this kind. The linos 
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Ifig. 60. The Heiglit of tlio Hat. 


a b and c d arc parallel, yet they appear to dev^iatc, expanding at A 
and contracting at B. Tlio ellect ifi so strong il.at one will liai-dly 
admit the truth until the ruler proves^ the correo.i nc,-s of the di-awing. 


A 



Fig, 61. The Horizontal Lines are perfectly Parallel, but appear to 
Deviate under the iutiaence of thcp Oblique Lines. 
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THE HAGIC ItINOS. 

The rings, which we reproduce from a photograph, give birth ter a 
curious illusion, which may be included in the class of phenomena 
which we have been studying. These rings aro made of metallic 
coils, each alternate ‘‘ strand ” being of a golden and Silvern hue, and 
brilliantly polished. 

The ring^ are of equal diameters, Jlie coils of equal thickness, and 
absolutely parallel. Now when we look at one of tlie rings sideways, 
the coils seem to come* closer near the bottomland tl;o ring appears 
thinner there than at the top, and when the ring be turned round the 



Fig. 62. The Magic llings. 

finger, the illusion is produced at the* same point. The ring at ffhe 
Icft^of the illustration gives some notion of the illusion, but the effect 
much greater in the real ring. 

*In the three-coiled ring shown in the centre of the illustration the 
middle coil appears to lean aside, but the design docs not reproduce 
the illusion as it is in actual j>ractice. The right-hand ring jnerely 
shows the arrangement of the coils. It is not very easy to give an 
explanation of these facts. ^ 

The phenomenon is in groat measure due *to the reflection of the, 
light on the rounded threads of the metalKc coils. The light re¬ 
flected on the exterior border of the upper part, and in the middle of 
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SCIENTIFIC AMUSEMENTS. 

the coil in the lowe* part of the ring. The left-hand ring^shows 
this plainly. / 

Other objects probabiy would facilitate the study of this illusion. 
Skeins of silk of various colours rolled round a hoop or ring W4»uld 
afford the same effect. It would be necessary to be careful in the 
blending of the colours so as to produce the proper result. By 
adopting this suggpstion many amusing experiments may bo at¬ 
tempted. But, in ^iny -case, the •ring represented can be dbtained at 
most jewellers’ shops at a small cost, and the experiment may 'b^e 
tried. 


PEESISTENCE OF IMPEESSIONS ON THE EETINA. 

TSE IMP ON THE CE^^ING. 

^ This experiment, which can be performed with the aid of the next 
hlustiMtion, is om appertaining Jo the principle of pcTsistonce of irii* 



Fig OJ. Figure for Experiment of Pprsistence of Impressions on the Betina. 

pressioTus on the ictina, to which must be added that of complementary 
colours. ^ 

Look steadily ^vith bjth eyes at the white figure in jihe illustration, 
^ a black ground, particularly keeping your gaze fixed on the band 
in thg centre j then, just wh^n your eyes are beginning to fhel tired- 
say in half a minute—^look up to thfe^ ceiling, and • in a few seconds 
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you wfll perceive the outline of the imp, in g^rey, on the coiling, 
repeatedly; \ 

This experiment will gain by being made in a strong light. If tfio 
imp i*be red in the silhouette the impression will come out in greenj 
which is the complementary colour of red. It is rather comical when 
a number of people try the experiment simultaneously, all with heads 
in the air waiting for the imp to appear. A card,such as the ace of 
liearts may* replace the design, and instead of 4^he peiling, a sheet of 
white paper may be looked at after the figure has bocii: studied. 
Tliis experiment can ho*varied to any extent—a white, black, or green 
image will bo reproduced in the complementary bl^e, white, or red. 
If painted green on a red ground the result will appear as red on 
green. The annexed iUuslration coloured will suffice for any experi¬ 
ments. 



Fig. 64. The Mule Kigolo. 


THE MULE ItlGOLO, . 

Wo have seen on the boulevards a very sifnple zootroptic apparatus 
rox>rc 3 ented in the cut above (Ei^. fi4). It is composed of four panels 
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of cardboard; mounted at a right angle around a hollow axiJ. This 
cardboard arrangeiyient can be put on a vertical stem, fixed on a 
pedestal, on which it turns with ease. Each panel contains a zootroptic 
design, and the impression of each figure on the retina give» the 
spectator the idea of a single figure with different action; at the 
difierent periods of a movement comprised between its extreme 
limits. 



Fig. G5. Th|) Silhouette PortraitH. 

THE SILHOUETTE POnTEAlTS, 

Take a large sheet of xmper, black on one side and white on the 
other. Fix it by means of pins to*the wall so that tlio white surface is 
outermest. On a table close by place a good lamp, and let*the person 
whose portrait you wish to take stand between the lamp and the sheet 
of white paper. You ^an then outline the iirofilc wifh a pencil. Cut 
•out the design, and, turning the paper, gum the drawing black side 
outuFa'tds on another sheet 'of (white) paper. Your portraffc will then 
be mounted, and the silhouette will s^ow vofy wx!! in black, * 
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TO VARY TUB SIZE OF A UALFA^ENNY, 

Take a‘rectangular box of white wood, and intone side of it a 
nail or bodkin, to which attach, with wax or other substance, a lialf- 
penify. Beside this halfpenny, but on the surface of the hox^ fasten a 
farthing. If you gaze at these two pieces of money through a small, 
circular hole in a piece of cardboard (as in Fig. GG), you. will not be 
able to distinguish one coin from the other. They will both appear 
the same size. 

*Of course the distance at which tho coins must be placed will depend 
upon the powers of vision of the spectator. It is as well to fix tho 



Fig. 66. Mode of Equalizing the size of Larger and Smaller Coins. 


cardboard screen, and then move^ the box farther or nearer, as may be 
desirable. A time will come when the two coins will appear of equil 
size but by gradually lessening the distance tho farthing^wull actually 
appear larger than the halfpenny. 

^his experiment demonstrates that the eye under tho conditions 
ir^dicated is unable to appreciate thd distance between two objects. 
By a similar phenomenon the moon, when viewed through a.n« astro¬ 
nomical telescope, appears smaller than it looks to the unaided eye, 
while as a matter of fact it is magnified hy the telescope. ^ 

(To be continued.) , 
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130.-CH\1UDE. 

N Stella's langhiiig azure cyoi 

My first has made his nest, 

Bat never yet has entrance gained 
To vox her q^aist breast. 

In vain unnumbered sighing swaina 
To gain her l^art have reckoned; 

With vows and prayers besieged her carj, 
And sued her by my second. 

4 

In vain ye sue, ye lachlcss crewt 
In person or on paper. 

My first, 'ti» true, sets fire to yon--v 
My whole •lights Stella's taper. 


131.—niSTOmCAL ENIGMA. 

A stem Italian reformer who dared to stand up ogainst the Pope a«l popedom. He con- 
dcixiiied all worldly pleasures and worldly enjoyments, and would have converted the whois 
world into a house of prayer. But the Pope was stronger than the reformer, and he sufiored 
inartyldom at Floreiioo. Ah late as the close of the last century, the place where his pile yvsm 
raised might he scon covered with garlands of fiowc^s. 

Five names are bdlo\# 

The answer to show; 

And this you must do 
► To find it out tnio: 

Search with great pains, 

And from each of these names 
Now take the first two 
Of the letters, then view 
Tlicm in order coq^bined, 

And the answer yon'U find. 


1. An English city which has a cathedral 
with the tallest spire in England. 

2. A French writer, and the moat celebrated 
literary character of his age. IIo was a poet, 
a wit, an historian, and a dramatist: infidelity 
claims him as one of her greatest tam¬ 
pions. 

3. A town in Ilindostan which means ** Tho 
town of serpents.” * 

4. A daughter of William tho Good, IGng of I 
Sicily, who, in tho full bloom of youth and I 


beantj, abandoned tbe court of ber father to 
live in a solitary cavo, solely for prayer and 
intercourse with Heaven, and was there lost to 
sight and knowledge nntil, after tho lapse of 
several hundred years, a vision of some shep^- 
h*erdB led to the discovery of her bones, which, 
I tradition says, being carried in procession 
ibrongh Palermo, saved the city fro^ a desa- 
lating pestilence. 

5. An eminent French chemistj who woi 
guillotined in 1791. 


132.—TRANSPOSinONS. 

. ATUOSEIt.—^A river which washed tlie walls of Sparta, whose inhabitants.' from plunging 

often into its waves, acquired much of their strength and vigour. 

HTTIE.—name given tg the lower class of people amongst ihp Athenians, including all 
igflisans and lahourers. 

SG Al.—A King of Sparta condcipiiod and executed by his own people. ^ 

OlAM -*An order of Persian pi-iests instituted by OOBRSTAZE, who worsbippod firo. 

• 
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I33.-AN OLD NURSKnY RiraiE 
^ DONE INTO LAim 
Vetnla qn^dam erat 
Qaie in Solou degebat 
Ulnltos libero3 babcbat 
Quid faciondom ncacicbat 
I Cccnam iis sino pano projbebat 
Falmas u torgo impouebat 
Leotolisque eos committebat. 

131.~i£ISTOEICAL ENIGMA. 

My first is t^e name of a small island bo- 
longing to Greece. 

My Eccoiid is the last syllable of an island 
belonging to tho English. Its name means 
“HolyLand.” It was venerated by the Saxons, 
and contained a temple of their goddess Hertha 
(Earth). 

My w'hole is an island near tho mouth of a 
European river on which is sitnatoda European 
city. The name of this city m^ans “Mer¬ 
chant’s Harbour.” 

MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

135. In August I toolr a trip into Wilts, and 
rftMifxined awhile at Duiirington, au ancient 
Jlritiuh village ucarlstonehenge ; thence paying 
a visit to a young friend, Lonnie, at Limpley 
Stoke, near Bath, passing with him ‘15 of the 
whole timed was in Wilts. After leaving Dnr- 
nugton 1 went to Southampton, and thero 
tarried *0 of tho time I was with LeuiSio; and 
thou returned to Loudon by tho Duhliu steam¬ 
boat, tbe Foyle, the voyage taking half as long 
as tlio time I was a| Southampton. Altogether, 
1 was a vay fK)m home 23 days. How long was 
I at Durruigton, Limpley Stoke, Southampton, 
and on board the Foyle ? 

136. Tho wheels of three velocipedes, X, Y, Z, 
are us 6 : 5:4 in circumference, and those of Y 
make 20 more revolutions than those of X in 
every 3(X) feet traversed. How far will the 
three boys who nrge them on their wild career 
have gone when tlie rider of 2, keeping up man¬ 
fully with tho rider of X, has made bis wheels 
revolve 880 times oftencr ? 

137. Three youngsters, A, B, C, shooting with 
tho loisg how {not metaphorically), agree that 
whichevG. Mkca tlie bull’s-eye shall receive 
fronf the others half of what money they havo 
in pocket. Each rnakb^ the lucky shot in turn; 
A first, then B, then C ; when, ^tor adjusting 
all claims, A had 2s. 6d., B 5 b., and G 10s. 
How much had each at first? 

138.—ENIGMA. 

My first is a dye, 

My next you drink dry, 

And Ay whole’s a fly 


139.--HISTOBICAL ENXOMA« 

Tlie third letters of the following form a 
Grecian kinglom founded n.o. 1403. 

The initials give tho name of its fonjider, who 
was a PluBuician, and iutrodneed the nse of 
alphabetical writing into Grer.'^e. To him 
arc ascribed sixteen letters of the Greek 
alphabet. ^ 

1. A Sonth American volcano in the Andos. 

2. A famoua Grecian mountain, throng 
^hich a celebrated commander, in his ear^|^. 
dition against the Grechui states, ordered'*# 
passage to be cut. 

8. A Gernkn town on tho Elbe, espooially 
noted for its magni^cent collection of paintings, 
pciijpture, and antiquities, 

4. A French author, who died in 1707. 

5. An isl'^ml of Pomerania, seated at the 
month of tho^dcr, on tho Baltic Sea. 

6. An English maritime county. 

1^ _ » 

* Answkus to CiiAiiAni'S, &o. 

(Pages c 382 fo c 381-.) 

92. Xlhino — Porns — Ccramicus — Thales— 
^schines, Hippogjiatek. 

93. To bo or not to bo—^lliat is the question. 
To bo read—Toby or (in heraldry)—knot— 
Toby—^T bat is tho question. 

91, Solon—Pclops—Plato—Platca—Collao 
—Cojouna—^I'otpsi. Constantinople (bathed 
on Uio south Ly the Sea of Marmora, and on 
tho north by its splendid harbour, tho Golden 
Horn). 

95. Care killed a cat. To bo read—K It 
killed A cat. 

Dft. P to C, 5t miles; to n, 8; to B, 11 miles. 

97. C’llb. 

OS. JTLf and y = their ogos, r. y = 224; and 21 
(y + JT—.^) = 399 X = ‘J + y; and y ® + 2 y =s 
221. y = II, Norton's ago, and x = 16, Danyors’. 

p.<>. 8 miles. Started at 10 a.u. 

100. If B =r pressure caused by 2 oppodte boys, 
P and y, their weights, we havo IlS:=p 2 ^Q 24 . 
2 r. Q. cos A where A = vahole angle between the 
tivo roiMJs. 

•*. B = 15.>‘81b. pressure by Malcolm and Spencer. 
s= 121’21b. pressure by Danyers and Norton. 

Totals 2771b. 

101. Elephonta—Marseilles— Mithridates-r 
Seleucns. 

102. King-cup. 

103. Gerfliiuiy. ' ^ 

104. Sejne — Spey — Lea— Lena —^^evir- 
I Nile. Pennsylvania. 
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14t.—TRANSPOSITIONS. 

AAHISIPIj.—S icilian tyrant, wbo, Laving ordered tlie pliilosoplier ENOZ to be put to 
the tomre, so exospefated his j^ople that they flew to arms, and stoned their cruel monarch 
to dhath. 

GYHf STJN. —The Pope who established the form of consecrating chuxchos, and also 
ordained that godfathers and godmothers should stand for children. 
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A STORY OF THE BUCCANEERS* BURIED TREASURE 
OF THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. 


BY JOHN C. HUTCHESON, > 

AUTsBb 07 PICKED UP AT SKA,” “0» iOARD THE iBHEBALDA,” ETC, 
-- 

CHAPTEE XVI. 


SAM JED^OOt’s yarn. 


** LI O-HO-HO! I shall die a-laughing! ** exclaimed another voice at 
this juncture, interrijipting Sam’s terrified ^appeal to the spiri¬ 
tual powers. Ho-ho-ho! I'tshall die a-laughing! ’* 

The voice sounded like that of Tom Buliovor; but, before 1 1 could 
look up to SCO if it were really ho, Sain and I, the negro cook still 
cl Pitching mo tightly in his frantic grasp as wo rolled down the little 
declivity on to the beach below the entrance to the cave, fetched up 
against Hiram; *vVho, only just recovering from the shock he had ro- 
• ceived, was then in the act of poising from the ground, where he liad 
dropped at the sight of Sam ant} his banjo—still dazed with the fright 
and hardly yet knowing where he vras or what had happened. 

“ My golly! ” cried Sam, thinking him another ghost. “ Lor’ sakos! 
massa.duppy, do forgib me! I’ll nobbali do so no moah, I’se swau 
I’ll nebbah do so no moah! ” 

Wa-11, I’m jiggered! ” ejaculated Hiram, on the two of us coming 
against him with a thump, nearly knocking him again ofp^is logs, as 
we scrambled to ours. “ What in thunder dew thic air muss moan? 
Joe-rusalomr—it beats creation, it dew! ” 

Neither Sam nor I could get out a word; hut, while wo all stared, 
p out of breath and speechless with astonishment, at each other, another 
wild shout of laughter came right over our heads from within the cav8 
above^^and I heard Tom’s voice exclaiming, as before,— ^ 

“Ho-ho-ho! you’ll be the death o’ me sure, sonnies! I never seed 
sich* a go in my life! Hang it all—Charley and Hiram and you, Sambo 
—it’s onlj" me ! Ho-ho-ho! I shafil bust meself, if you go staring 
round and woolgathering like that any longer! Ho-ho-ho! this*is a 
gauie, and no mistake! ” 

With that, the three of us looked up, and novj saw Tjm Bullover 
standing on top of the plateau in front of the cave, with a sort of long 
white sheet or»piece of sailcloth round him, and Sam’s banjo in one han^. 
Then the real facts of tho case flashed on my mind in a moment; 
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THE BLACK MAN’S GHOST. 


and 1 could not help^joinin^ in the carpenter’s hearty merruneift at the 
way in which he had humbugged us all. 

Oh, Tom! ” I cried ; “ so it was you, after all ? ” 

Yes; ho-ho! Charley; yes, my lad. Ho-ho-ho! ” ^ 

“ Guess I don’t see nuthin’ to snigger over! ” growled Hiram, shame¬ 
faced at being *60 readily imposed on, but he was too good a sailor to 
mind a joke agains^ himself; and the comicality of the situation strik¬ 
ing him, too, like^me, he was soon laughing as loudly as Tern and I. 

Sam only needed this further secession likewise to sot him off, his 
negro nature possesskig the hysterical fcaturds of his race, and goifig 
readily from on§ extreme to the other. 

A second before he had boon paralysed with fright; now ho was 
as instantly convulsed with glee. 

“My gosh!” he J^jllod, showing his ivories as his whole face ex¬ 
panded into one big guffaw, that utterly eclipsed all our attempts at 
'merriment. “Hoo-hoo! ysh-yah'! Dat am prime, Cliolly—black ghost 
fo’ wliitey! Hoo-hoo! yah-yah! I’se die a-lafhn’, like Tom! Black 
ghost fo’whitoy—hoo-hoo! yah-j-ah! hoo-hoo! Golly! Dat am priixe 
fo’suah!” 

Sam’s negro abandon end queer gestures, as he danced about and 
doubled himself up in his wild convulsions of mirth, were absolutely 
irresistible; and so we all roared in,K5oncort, like a party of lunatics, 
laughing until the tears actually ran down our clxecks. 

“An’ how did ycf fix the hull thing so smartl 3 ^?” inquired the 
American, presently, when he was able to speak. “Yo took me in 
finely, I guess; ye did thet so! ” 

“ Lor’, old ship! that were easy enough, when you comes to think 
of it.” * 

■ “But, how?” per^ted Hiram, as Tom broke off his explanation to 
indulge in another laugh. “Hyar’s Sam, what was ded, alive agon 
an’ kickin’, ez my shins ken tell, I reckon! How about his hauntin’ 
the sliep an’ all thet ? ” * 

' “ Yes, Tom,” I put in hero; how was it that he wasn’t killed ? ” 
“Oh, Sam’ll explain all about his bizness,” replied Tom, laughing 
again, the ridiculous nature of the whole thing appealing strongly to 
his risible faculties. “I’ve got enough to do to tell you about my 
own ghost—the sperrit, that is, of the black man that oiir second-mate 
spun that yarn about yesterday arternoon.” ' 

“ A-a-h! ” drawled out Hiram; “ I begins to smell a rat, I dew! ” 
“But, suah dat ’perrit wasn’t reel, hey, Mass’ Tom?” interposed 
Sam, his eyeWls starting again out of his head, as he recollected all 
the mysterious occurrences in the cave. “ Dat ’perrit wasn’t real, hey ? 
l‘.se take um fo’ duppj^^, suah! ” 
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“No,4ye durned lulo!” exclaimed HiriAn indignantly; “don’t yo 
knowthet?” 

“ Some people weren’t quite so wise just now,” said Tom Bullover 
dryly; “ eh, Hiram ? ” 

“ Nary mind about tliet,” growled the American, giving Tom a dig 
in the ribs playfully. ‘“Heave ahead with yer yarn, or we’ll never 
git in the slack of it 'fore nightfall! ” ^ 

“ Well then* here’s the long and the* short of it,” ^aid Tom, sitting 
down on the top of the little cliff-mound, so as to make .himself as 
comfortable as possible, f^diile we stood grouped around him. “ You see, 
now, our Dutch mate’s story about tho nigger that tho Jbuccanoors used 
to bury with their treasure i)ut me up to talking a rise out of our friend 
Sambo hero, who, though ho was artful enough to play at being a 
ghost and haunt the ship, as you* fellers tliou^ht all through tho 
v’yago, was yet mortal of them same ghostessos hissolf, as 1 

we-Uknowed!” 

“ Oh, Lor’, Mass’ Tom, dunno say dat,”*intorruptcd Sam reproachfully, 
“ Speak fo’ true, an’ shame de debblo! ” 

“ That’s just what I’m doing, darkey. You know I’m speaking the 
trutli; and I’m sure Chaidey and Hiram hero can judge for thcirsolvos, 
. from what they saw not long a^o! ” 

“Bully for yo!” cried Hirdm, qpnfirming Tom Bullover’s reference 
to liiiiiself, “Why, ye durned nigger! ye wor a’most yellcr with 
frit jest now, when yo kinder thought yo seed 9110 o’ thorn blessed 
gliostesses Tom wer a-talkin’ on! ” 

This effectually shut up Sam ; and my friend the carpenter then ■went 
on with his account of the phenomenon we had seen. 

“ I knew-,” said he, “ tliat the darkey would bo up hero this arfcernoon, 
for I showed him the cavo myself this mornin’, afore any of you 
beggars aboard the ship were up or stirring. I thought it would bo 
just a good place for him to hide in, besides preventing the skipper 
^^and that brute Flinders, or any of t]io other hands, from coming spying 
round and interfering with us, which, as you know—I means yod? 
Charley and Hiram—wo wished for to keep to ourselves.” 

“Ay, bo,” assented Hiram approvingly; “true enuff; 5^0 acted 
rightly, shii^met.” 

“ So I tells Sam to rig hisself up hero* as comf’ably as he could ; and 
if he slA)uld hoar any footsteps cornin’ nigh the place he was to strike 
up a toon on his banjo and frighten them away, makin’ any inquisitive 
folk think the place was haunted by the same old ghost they knew 
aboard tho ship.” * ' 

“ What a capital idea! ” said I; “ how did you come to think of tt? ** 

“ I thought of more than that, Charley,” replied Tom, with a broad 
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grin.-*-“It wasn’t Iqng arter I brought Sam here that I thought of 
makin’ the second g;host out of the proper black man belon^ng to the 
cave, that Jan Stecnbock had told us on, and which you, iffiram, said 
you wouldn’t be frightened at nohow.” 

“ Stow thet,” growled Hiram, shaking his fist at Tom. “ Carry on 
with yer yam, an* don’t mind me, old stick-in-the-mud! ” 

** I’m carryin’ on,.if you’ll only let a feller tell his story in his own 
way. You know ^we agreed to<.come up here together this artemoon, 
and make a reg’ler up-and-down search, for the buried treasure; and 
you told me, you rec’kact, to bring a port fire, such as we had aboard, for 
to light up the place.” 

“Thot’s right enuff,” said Hiram,!} thet’s right enuff; but, dum it 
all, heave ahead, bo! Heave ahead! ” 

“ Well then,” continued Tom, “ I gets this blessed jigmaree of a port 
fire from the ship; and, having done my spell at digging out the dock, 
my gang finishing work at * foui^ bells,* I corn’d up here afore you and 
Charley. It w^ere then that I thinks of having a bit of a game with 
old Sam, while I was waitin’ for you two to join company and look for 
the treasure together, as we agreed atween us when we first dis- 
kivered the place.” • 

And you didn’t intencl to frighten us, Tom ? ” I asked him at this 
point; ** eh, really ? ” 

No, ril take my davy I didn’t—that is, not at first,” replied he, 
grinning in his usu^l way. ,, Arterwards, in course, I couldn’t help it, 
when you and our Chickopee friend here took the bait so finely.” 

“ Ah! I’ll pay you out, ho, for it,” cried Hiram, interrupting Tom, as 
I had done,“ never you fear. I’ll pay you out, my hearty, ’fore this' 
time to-morrow come-never—both me and Cholly will tew, I guess, 
sirreo! ” 

‘‘Threaten’d men live long,” observed Tom, with a dry chuckle. 
“ Still, that ain’t got nothin’ to do with this here yarn. I corn’d up, 
as I were sayin’, a good half-hour afore you; and, to spin out the time, I 
feoes round to the cave by tlio way were we first lighted on it t’other 
day, and gets inside by the hole through the broken old door where we 
entered it afore gettin’ down to this end.” 

“ And then ? ” I asked, on Tom’s pausing for a moment in his narra¬ 
tive—“ and then ? ” ^ 

“Why, then I saw poor Sam with his hack turned towards mo, 
a-sittin’ down on that rock as wo called ‘the ghost’s pulpit,’ and playin’ 
his liJipssed old ban,jo as sweetly as you please, without thinkin’ that I 
or any one elSo were fvithin miles of him! So, seem’ this were a good 
chance for finding "whether Master Sammy, as was thought a ghost 
hisself aboard, liked ghosts as he didn’t know of, I catches up a bit o’ 
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sailcloih that was lying on the ground, wi#ich he’d taken up tlibre to 
sarve for his bed, and clapped this over my head and shoulders, like 
a picter my mother had in the parlour at home of ‘ Samuel and the 
Witch of Endor.’ Then, I lights the port fire and gives a yell to rouse 
up flio darkie, and arter that—ho-ho! my hearties, you knows what 
happened* Ho-ho! it was as good as a play! ’* • 

“ Golly! Mo taut yer one duppy, fo’ suah, Massa Tom! ” said Sam, 
after anotl^r chorus of laughter from all of us round. “ Me taut 
yer was de debble! ’* * 

• “ Not quite so bad as that, my hearty,” mUdljr suggested Tom, grin¬ 
ning at the compliment. ** Still, I don’t think I made such a bad ghost 
altogether for a green hand! ” ^ 

“ Don’t ye kinder think ye frit mo, bo! ” declaimed Hiram vehe¬ 
mently. “ It wer the sight o’ thet durnod nigger thaar a-sottin’ an’ 
playin’* his banjo—him c:^*we all thought cz ded cz a coffin nail, an’ 
buried fathoms below the sea, an’ which alj on us bed b’lcoved ter hev* 
haunted the shop fur the hull v’y’go. »Ay, thef it wer) streeAger, what 
ez frit me an’ made me fall all of a heap, an’ lie thaar till Cholly an’ 
the dumed nigger riz me up agen by tumblin’ tliawrt my hawse! ” 

** I think I '«vas the most frightened of all,” I confessed conscien¬ 
tiously, .on Hiram thus bravely acknowlodgJhg his own terror. * ‘ I reall.> 
for the moment believed tbatl actually was looking at two real, distinct 
ghosts, or spirits—the one that of Sam, which you, Tom and Hiram, 
know I already thought I had seen beforp on board the ship; and tlie 
second apparition that of the negro slave which Mr, Stecnbock told 
us ofe* But, how is it that Sam is here at all—how did ho escape ? ” 

“ Let him toll his yarn in liis own way, the same as I have done 
mine,” replied Tom. ** Ax him." 

Now, Sam,” said I, ” toll us all about it.” 

” Ay, dew,” chimed in Hiram ; “ lire away, my old black son of a gun! ” 

“ All right, Mass’ Hiram, an’ yer, too, Cholly. I’sc toll you de trute, de 
hole trute, an’ nuffin’ but de trut§, s’belp me ! ” 

“ Carry on, you blooming old crocodilft! Carry on! ” 

“ I’se specks,” Sam commenced, “ dat yer all ’members when de cap’oii 
shaSe him billy-goat beard, an’ shoot dis pore niggah in do tumjon, an’ 
I'Se drop inter de bottom ob de sea, bey ? ” 

Yes,” replied Hiram; while I added. “ But, how on earth did you 
manage to save your life and get on board again ? ” • 

“ Dis chile cleborer dan yer tihks,” replied Sam proudly. “ When 
do cap’on shoot, I’se jump one side, like de Bobalink bird, an’ de bullet, 
dat he taut go troo my tum.jon, go in de air. ’i’se make one big mis- , 
calkerfation, dough, fo’ my ban’ mis de riggin’ when I’se stretch jap 
to catch him, an’ I’se tumble inter de water.” 
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“ PcK)r Sam 1 ” said L “ heart must have come right in^ your 
mouth, eh?” 

“Inter my mout,'sonny?” he repeated after me. “Bress yer, it 
come up inter my mout, an’ I awaller it agen, an’ him go down agen to 
de pit ob my tumjon I Lor’, Cholly, I’so tink I wer drown fo’ su-ahj^^ an’ 
nebbah come up no moah, fo’ do wave come ober my head an’ ebbery- 
ting! Den, jest as I was scrape along de side ob de ship an’ wash away 
aft in de wake astern, I catch holt ob de end ob do boom-sheet, dat was 
tow oberboard, an’‘clim 1 b on ter ^e rudder chain, where I was hang wid 
my head out ob de water till it was come dark sn* de night grow obor 
de sea. Den, when I tinks de cap’en drink nuff rum to get drunk, an’ 
not fo’ see me c6me on board agen, I let my ole leg wash up wid do 
wave to de sill ob de stern port; an’ den, when I looks an’ see dcro was 
nobody in de cabin, I was smashed© glass ob de window an’ climb 
inside.” * 

4 “ And then it was, I suppose,” .said I, taicing up the burden of his 
story, “ tlmt I took youi' real self, as you crept through the cabin, for 
your ghost ? ” 

“ Dat troo, Cholly. Yer see me, dough, by do light o^ do moon, fo^ 
I take care blow out de sw^ing lamp in cabin, dat nqbody might sco 
nuffin. I’se reel glad, dough, dat I’so able friten de cap’en an’ make 
him tink see um duppy! ” * * 

“ Wa- 11,1 guess ye come out o’ thei iS^mart enuff,” said Hiram, with 
a hearty thump of approval that doubled up poor Sam, more effec¬ 
tually than his convulsions of laughter had previously done. “ But, 
whaar did yo manage ter stow ycrself when ye corned out the 
cabin ? ” 

“ I’se creep along de deck, keepin’ under de leo db dc moonlight; an’ 
don when nobody was lookin’ I go forwards an’ crawl down into do 
forepeak. Den, it was dat Mass’ Tom hyar see me.” 

“ And a pretty line fright you gave me too! ” said that worthy, 
bursting out into another laugh at the recollection, “ It was the next 
mprnin’, as I went down into tlie sail room as wore by the forei^eak, to 
fetch up a spare tops’le, when I comes across my joker here. I caught 
hold of his frtezy head at first, and thought it were a mop one of tho 
hands had forgotten below ; but when I turned niy lantern, there I seed 
Sam, whom I thought miles aste^jn, safe and snug in old,Davy Jones’ 
locker.^ Lord! shipmates, you could ha’ knocked mo down with b, 
feather and club-hauled me for a nincompoop! ” 

“ Wer ye ez frit ez I wer jest now?” asked Hiram quizzingiy. “ Mind, 
quite ^ much gz I wer • 

“ Ayj bo,” replied Tom, “ I dessay I were, if the truth be told.” 
t?his pleased Hiram immensely. 
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** T^en, I guess I don’t soo wliaar yer^crow conics in, my Jbkor! ” 
he exclaimed, giving Tom a similar thump on tfie back to that 'which 
ho had a' short time before bestown on Sam, a slight token of affection, 
by no means to be sneezed at. ‘‘ Why, ye 'wer cacklin’ like a dumed 
old* ben with one egg ’bout Cholly an’ I bein’ frit jest now, thinkin’ 
we seed Sam’s ghostoss, when hyar, ye sez now, ye war frit yerself the 
same at the fust sight ye seed of him! ” 

“ Ay, bo; but I wern’t going to toll you that, ncfr ’bout another fright 
I had next, when the darkey and I were a-smoking* down in the fore- 
g)eak and nearly set*the ship a-firo,” said Tom knowingl 5 ^, with a 
shrewd, expressive wink to each of us respectively in turn, before ho 
resumed his story. “ But, to go on properly with ihy yarn from the 
beginning, when I found Sam’s head wasn’t a mop, but belonged to his 
real darkey self, and that he W'asn’t drownded after all, why, I made 
him as snug as I could doWn below, thinking it were best for liim to 
keep hid, as if the skipper saw him.on deck and knew he vroro alive ha 
would be soon shooting him again, oi^ else ill-treating hirudin the way 
ho had already done. Sam agreed to act by my advice, and I promis- 
ing to take hkn down grub and all he might want into the forepcak; 
but, bless you,^tho contrary darkey wouldn’t act up to this arrange¬ 
ment arter a day or two.” • 

“ Dct was ’cause yei* hab forget to bring do grub,” interposed Sam, 
to explain this apparent brcafth*of contract on his part. “ I’se cook, an’ 
not use ter go widout my vittles fo’ nobody ! ” , 

“ How could I get below to you when we had* bad weather and the 
liatskes were battened do'wn ? ” retorted Tom Bullover, in his turn, 
“ Howsomedever, to stoi) arguofying, Master Sammy, finding himself 
hungry and knowii^ somethings of the stowage below, from having been 
in the ship on a previous voyage, ho manages to work a passage 
through the hold to the after part right under the cuddy; and from 
there my gentleman, if you please, makes his way on deck again 
through the hatchway in the captain’s cabin, not forgetting to rum¬ 
mage the steward’s pantry for jn-ovisions when ho goes by! ” ^ 

“ An’ mighty little grub was dere, su-ah,” put in the negro cook, 
^yi^fll great dignity. “ I’se feel mean as a pore white if •yer was ebbah 
o©me to my galley an’ fin’ sich a scrubbj’- lot tings! Dere was nuJSin’ 
fit fo’ a decejit culler’d pusson ter oat—dat feller Morris Jones one big 
Skunk! ” 

“ I guess yo air ’bout right,” agreed Hiram; while Tom and I signi¬ 
fied our assent likewise by nodding our heads with great unction. 
‘‘ He’s the biggest skunk I ever wer* shipmets ^ith afoi;o! ” 

“ Let him slide, for he don’t consani us now,” said Tom, continuing 
the narrative of Sam’s story. “Well, you must know, our*darkey 
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friendthere^ having taken :^st to prowling about the ship for^ gi’uby 
keeps it up arterwaHs for pleesure and devarshun, thinking it a 
joUylark to make the hands believe the old barquey was*hauiited. 
Then, one day ho gets hold of his banjo from out of Hiram’s chest in 
the fo’c’s’le, where old Chicopee really did stow it away arter he boilght 
it at the auctioi\ o’ Sam’s traps, as he thought he did, although I x)er- 
suaded him and you Charley, too, if you remember, that the banjo had 
been left hanging up*still in the galley in the place where Sam used to 
keep it. Once, indeed, when Saih fo%ot to put it back ar£er playing 
on it in the hold, where he had taken it, I brought it up and hung il^^ 
on its old peg in the gAlley right afore your very eyes, Hiram! ” 

“ I recollect, Tcwa,” said I; “ and so, Sam used to play on it in the 
hold below, then, when we heard the mysterious music coming from 
wo knew not where ? ” 

“ Yes, that’s so,” relied ho. “ At first Sain touched the strings only 
pow and then, ’specially wdien tl^p wind "were blowing high, and ho 
thought that nobody wsould* her^ the sound from the rattling of the 
sliip’s timbers and all; but, when I noticed how you above on deck 
could distinguish, not only the notes of the banjo, but also the very air' 
that Sam played, and how the skipjper was terrified and almost fright¬ 
ened out of his boots when he recognised the tune, which he had heard 
Sam chaunt often and often in the giilley of aii evening, why, then, I 
puts up the darkey to keep on tho*rlJ;?, so as to punish our brute 
of a skippgr for his cold-blooded attempt at murdering poor Sam 
—which, but for thef interposition of Providence, would have suc¬ 
ceeded ! ” 

Before Tom could proceed any further, however, consternation fell 
upon us all, as if a homhsholl had burst in our nfidst; for Sam, who 
was looking the opposite way to us and could see over our heads, 
suddenly sprang upon his feet, his mouth open from oar to ear and 
his teeth chattering with fear; while his short woolly hair literally 
seemed to crinkle up, and stand on end, 

“ O Lor’! O Lor’! ” he exclaimed. Look dere! Look dere ! ” 

And there, right hoforo us, stood the skipper himself, snorting and 
sniffing and foaming with rage, his keen ferrety eyes piercing*' us 
through and through—so close, that his long nose almost touched me, 
and his billy-goat beard seemed ^o bristle right into my face, I being 
the nearest to him. « ‘ 

I felt a cold shiver run through me that froze the very marrow of 
my ho^s! 

Capmin Snag^ had, doubt, overheard all our conversation, listen- 
*ing quiotlj’', hidden behind the hushes that grow up close to the entrance 
to tfie cave, until Tom’s last words proved too much for his equanimity, 
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when^his indignation forced liim to co^e out from his retre&t. He 
was certainly in an awful rage, for he was so angry that his snarling 
voice fumed and sputtered with wrath; and if a look would have 
annihilated us, we must all have been killed on the si)ot. 

He was a terrible sight! 

“Oh, thet’s yer little- game, my jokers! ” he yelled out.convulsively, 
glaring at us each in turn. “ So, thet dumed nigger ain’t dead, artor 
all, hey? ^ Snakes an’ alligators! Why, it’s a reg’lar con-spi-racy 
all round—rank mutiny, by thunder! I guess I’ll liev ye all hung at 
ihe yard-arm, ev’ry man Jack of yc, fur it, oz surcv ez my name’s 
Ephraim O. Snaggs! ” 

His passion was so intense that lye wore spellbound for the 
moment, not one of us venturing to speak or reply to his threats; 
while he stared at us, as if hp could ‘ eat^ us without salt,’ as 
the saying goes, while j^^o remained stock still and silent before 
him. • • 

•As for Sam, ho fairly wallowed on the gfound in terrbr, for the 
captain looked and acted like a madman. 

Hiram Baif^s was the only one who had the pluck to open his 
mouth. 


CHAPTEE XVII. 

• » 

A WAUNING SHOCK. 

“ AVxV-ll, I’m jiggered! ” ejaculated Hinain, halving recourse to his 
usual favourke exj)ressIon when startled or surindsed at anything; 
and ^m sure he had mot with many extraordinary adventures of late, 
ospcjcially on this vqry afternoon, before the appearance of the skipper 
on the scene, to upset the oven current of his thoughts. “ Keep yer 
liaar on, cap, an’ don’t make a muss about nuthin’! ” 

Captain Snaggs made a gesture as if ho were going to strike him. 

“ Yo durnod rep-tile! ” lie yelled out, “ Ill soon knock the sass out 
o’ 3"C ; I will so, bj’- thunder! ” » 

“ No, ye don’t, cap; no, ye don’t,” said Hiram good-humouredly, 
imtting up his fists to guard himself, but not doing so offensively. 
“ T guess two ken play at thet game, I reckon, an’ ye’d best let mo 
bicle; fur, I’m a quiet coon when yo stroke me down the right way, 
but a reg’la? screamer when I’m riled, an’ mighty risky to handle, 
sirreOj’ez ye ken bet yer bottom dollar! ” 

“ Jee-rusalem—this air rank mutiny! ” exclaimed the skipper, start¬ 
ing back. “ Would yo bit mo, yer o>vn cap’en ? ” 

“ No, cap ; I don’t moan fur to go ez fur ez tlfet ”—^replied the other, 
lowering his fists, but keeping his eye steadily on Captain Snag^^s, the 
two looking at each other straight up and down~“ not if yov doesn’t 
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lay haiids on mo; but, if dow, wh/, I reckon I’ll bev to ta^o my 
own part, fur I ain’t d-goin’ to be knocked about by no man, cap’en 
or no oap’en, ez we’refnow ashore an’ this air a free country! ”* 

“ Snakes an’ alligators, this air a ram state o’ things! ” cried the 
skipper, sobering down a bit at this reply, as well as awed by Hiratn’s 
steadfast manner. ‘^But, 1 don’t kinder wish to be at loggerheads 
' with ye, my man, fur ye hov ben a good seaman right through the 
v’y’ge, an’ I ken pasfe over yer sass, ez I don’t think ye mean any 
disrespect.” • ' 

“ Nary a cent, cap,” agreed Hiram to this; “ i^iry a cent o’ thet.” , 
‘^But ez fur tliot cturned nigger thaar,” continued the skipper, 
foaming up with passion again on seeing Sam and Tom grinning 
together at his backing down so mildly before Hiram’s resolute 
attitude, “ I’ll hev him an’ thet scoundrel of a carpenter in irons, an’ 
tried fur conspi-racy,*^ I guess, when we git back to some civilized 
port.” 

“ Better ivait till ye fetch *thaq.r, boss,” said Hiram drily. “ I guess 
we air hard an’ fast aground jest.now; an’ it ain’t no good a-talkin’ 
till ye ken do ez ycr soz; threat’nin’s all buskum! ” f ^ 

“ I’ll soon show ye the rights o’ thet,” shouted Captain Snaggs, 
making a rush past Hiram te reach Sam, who drew away behind Tom, 
just beyond his grasp. “ Only let me catch holt \>n thet dumod nigger, 
an’ I’ll skin him alive.—^I’ll ghost him,*IVill! ” 

Hiram, however, protected the darkey, with his outstretched arm, 
thus barring the skipjier’s advance; while Tom Bullover also stood up 
in front, further shielding Sam, who now spoke up for himself 
liis safe position in the rear, whither I too retreated, out of harm’s 
way. •• * 

Golly! Massa Cap’en,” said Sam, with a native dignity and elo¬ 
quence which I had not previously believed him to possess, “ what fur 
am yor wish ter injure a pore black man like me, dat nebbah done you 
no harm ? But fur dor impersition oh de good God abobo us all, you’d 
a-i^urd’red me, as yer taut yon hab cTat time dat yer shoots mo, an’ I 
tumbles inter de sea ? ” 

“ Harm, cusis ye ? ” retorted Captain Snaggs. “ Didn’t yc try to 
pizen me afore I went fur 3 e: it wer arter thet I drew a head on >9 
with my six-shootner ? ” ^ ^ 

“No, Mass’ Snaggs,” answered the negro solemnly; “I’se s\yau I 
nebbah done dat ting! I’se nebbah pizen yer, nor no man. I’se only 
put oim lilly bit jalap in de grub, fo* joke, ’cause yer turn out ob de 
galley 10’ nuffinj. I’se ofly done it'fo’ joke, I swau! ”• 

“A dumed fine joke thet, I reckon,” sneered the skipper, snorting 
ondVaming with rage at the rocollectioni “ Why, me an’ blinders bed 
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the mullygrabs fur a week arteiwards; jjh’, I guess I don’t feel^ll right 
yet! I ain’t half punched ye yet fur it, by tlluiider! But, thet ain’t 
the wust by a durned sight. By yor dodrottod tbmfoolery, an’ carryin’ 
on with thot scoundrel yer accomplice thaar—thet British hound, 
Ballover, I mean—yo hev so fuddled every one aboard thet ye hev caused 
the loss of the shep an’ cargy on this air outlandish island. But, I’ll 
make yo answer fur it,—I will, by the jumpin’ Jeehosophat! ” 

“Ye air wrong thaar, cap,” put in Hiram*hore; “yo air wrong 
thaar!” • . - • 

“ Wrong? who se'4l’m wrong? ” 

“ I dow',” replied the other, in his sturdy fasliion, in no wa^^^s abashed 
by the question ; “ I sez ye air wrong. It warn’t Sain cz lost the ship, 
or ’cashion’d the wrack in airy a way, nor yet yerself, cap, neither. 
It wer suinmat else.” 

“ Thunder! ” exclaimed the skipper, puzzled by this. “ What dow 
ye make it out fur to be ? ” , • 

. “ Eum, an’ not ‘ thunder,’ mister,” once responded Hiram, equally 
laconically. “ I guess if yo hadn’t took to raisin’ yer elber thet power¬ 
ful Gz to se» snakes, an’ bov the jimjams, we’d all be now, slick oz 
clams, safe in port at Frisco 1 ” 

This home truth silenced the captaimfor the mbment, hut the next 
instant he startled fis all‘with an utterly inconsequent question, 
having no reforeiioo to what*h8 had before been speaking of, 

“ Where hev yc stowed it ? ” 

Hiram stared at him. 

don’t mean ye,” said the skipper, dropping bis eyes as if ho 
could not stand being gazed at; and I could see his faco twitching 
about in a queer niAnner, and l^s hands trembling, tbo fingers turning 
and twisting together. “ I mean the nigger an’ thet other skunk 
thaar—^tho white man thet’s got a blacker heart inside his carkiss than 
the nigger hoz. Whaar hov they stowed it? ” 

“Stow^ed what, cap?” inquired Hiram, humouring liijn, as ho now 
noticed that he was in a very excited* state. “ I don’t kinder uii^er- 
constubhlo ’zactly what yer means.” 

*tTho chest o’ gold,” snorted out the skipper. “ Yt? know durnod 
’qjell what I means! ” 

“ Chest o’ goold ? ” repeated Hira^i, astonished. “ I hcvn’t seed no 
ehest^ o’ goold about byar. No such luck! ” 

“ You lie! ” roared the captain, springing on him like a tiger, and 
throwing him down by his sudden attack, clutching poor Hiram by 
the throat so tightly as almost to^straiiglo lyni. “I,saw the nigger^ 
makin’ off with it, an’ thot scoundrel the carpenter; fur the buccaneers 
told mo jest now. Ijord, thaar’s the skull rollin’ after me, with its 
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wild flasliin’ five out ot tlio sockets, an’ its grinnin’ teeth^oh, 
save me! Save me I ” 

With that, he took lo crying and sobbing like mad; and it was only 
then we realized the fact that the skipper was suffering from another 
of his fits of delirium, though it was a far worse one than any 1 Ihid 
seen him labouring under during the voyage. Tom Bullover and Sam 
had the greatest difficulty in unclenching his hands from Hiram’s 
neck and restraining him from doing further violence, our unfortunate 
shipmate being quite black in the face and speechless for some minutes 
after our releasing him. * « 

As for Captain Snaggs, he then went on like a raging madman; and 
it vras as much as Tom and gam could do, with my help, to tie his 
hands and legs so as to keep him quiet, he struggling furiously all the 
while witli the strengt}i of ten men!, 

In the middle of this we heard a strange rumbling noise under our 
feet, the ground beginning to oscillate violently, as if wo -were on 
board ship \n a heavy sela; while^ at the same time, a lot of earth and 
jiieces of rock were thrown down on us from the heights above the 
little plateau where the cave was situated, and the air gi?ew thick and 
heavy and dark, similarly to what is generally omened when a severe 
thunderstorm is impending. ' 

“ Oh, Tom! ” I cried in alarm, “ what^has happened? ” 

“ It’s an earthquake, I think,” ho replied, looking frightened too. 
“ We’d better get under shelter as quickly as we can, for these stones 
are tumbling down too plentifully for pleasure! ” 

Where can wo go ? ” said I. “ The ship’s too far off. Oh tfear, 
something has just hit me on the head, and it hurts! ” 

“ Come in here to the cave; we’ll b6 safe inside, if the bottom can 
stand all this shaking. At all events, it’ll bo better than being out in 
the open, and stand the chance of having one’s head smashed by a 
boulder from aloft! ” 

So saying, Tom disappeared within ^tho mouth of the cavern, drag¬ 
ging after him the prostrate form of the skipper, who api>eared to 
have fallen asleep, overcome by the violent paroxysms of his fit, for 
he was snoring stertorially. Sam and I quickly followed Tom, wfiile 
the rear was brought up hy Hiram—now pretty well recovered frofe 
the mauling he had received at the hands of our unconscious skipper, 
the shock of the earthquake having roused up our shipmate effect^ 
tially and the continual dropping on him of the falling earth and 
stone6^#hich now began to rain down like hail, hastening his retreat. 
• “I guess this*air mofe comf’able,” said he, as soon as ho was well 
urithin |)ur place of shelter, now so dark and gloomy thaji we could 
barely see each other; while Sam’s colour w^s quite indistinguishable. 
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“ TaMc o* raiven* cats an’ dogs! Why, the airt^ seems topsides down, 
an’ brickbats an’ pavin’ stones aix* a jreg’ler caution to it! ” 

Hardly, however, had he got out these words than there canle a 
tr^endous crash of thunder, a vivid sheet of forked lightning simuh 
taneously illuminating the whole interior of the cavern; when, to our 
great surprise, vre perceived by the bright electric ^are the figure of. 
another man besides our own party—^the strajiger standing at the 
upper end of the cave, near the blpck of stone in the centre, where 
Sam had been seated when I had seen him playing the banjo, and 

* Tom gave him such S fright by pretending to ho a ghost. • 

Sam, now, like tlie rest of us, saw this figure ^advancing in our 
direction, and believed he wasi going to be treated to another visitation 
from the apparition which had terrified him previously, and which ho 
was still only half convinged was but the creation of Tom’s erratic fancy. 

“ O* Lor’, Cholly! ” he»exclaimed, in great fright, clutching hold of 

* my hand, as I stood near him at \ho entrance to the cave. “ Der(?s 
anudder duppy come, fo’ suah ! My*golly! \Vhat am dat^ ” 

But, beforg I could say anything, much to our great relief—for I felt 
almost as much terrified as he—the voice of Jan Steenbock sounded 
from out the gloomy interior in answer to his question. 

“ It? vas moes, mei%frents—it vas meos! ” 

Goodness gracious, Misjeu Steenbock! ” sung out Tom Bullover, 
looking towards him, as the hazy figure advanced nearer and be¬ 
came more distinct, although we could not yet jictually see the second- 
mate’s face.* “ How did you get here? ” 

vas hoont aftaire ze cap’en,” replied Jan, coming up close to us 
now. “Ho vas get J:roonk, and go mat again in ze valley beyont ze sheep, 
and I vas rmi aftaire hims, as*he vas run avays, and den he vas go out 
of zight in one big hole at ze top of ze hill. I vas vollow aftaire hims, 
but den I loose hims, and zo erdquake vas come and ze toonder and 
lightning, and I vas zee yous and here I vas! ” 

“ Oh, we’ve got the skipper all right,” said Tom. “ He nearly killed 
Hiram jest now in his frenzy; but wo’ve tied him up with a lasfiing 
r^und his arms and legs, so that ho can’t get away and come to no harm 
till he’s all serene again. I’m a-sitting on him now to keep him down; 
as, though he’s sleepin’, he tries to start up on us every minute. By 
, Jingo! thdto he goes again! ” * 

“be vas bat mans,” observed Jan Steenbock, helping to hold-down the 
struggling skipper, whose fits of delirium came back stillevery now and 
again. “ He vas vool of mischiefs and ze rhoom! Joost now, ho vas 
zink dat he vas talk to ze boocaner cap’en, ]lnd dat he vas show him 
dat dreazure dat vas accurst, and he vas zink he vinds it, andidat*! vas 
shteal hims avay.” 
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“ I’m^iggered! ** ejaoulated^Hiram, in surprise. ** Why, he c6nK)d up 
hyar an’ goes fur me to throttle ,mo, sayin’ oz how I had taken the 
durcied treasure tew !* I guess I only wish we could sot eyes on it! ” 

“ Bottaire not, mine fronts, bettaire not zee it never no mores,” s^id 
Jan, solemnly shaking his head in the dim light. “ It vas accurst, as 
I vas tell yous, by ze bloot of ze schlabe dat vas kill by ze Sbaniards! 

It vas only bringt bat look to ze beeples dat vas touch hiins, Bettaire 
not, mein f rent, novaire!” ^ ^ 

“ I ain’t got no skear ’bout thet,” replied Hiram, with a defiant laugh. 

“ Guess, wo air qjl on us pretty wa-11 season’d to them ghostessos by* 
this time, both aboard ship an’ ashore, an* I don’t care a cuss fur the 
hull bilin’ on them, I reckon! ” ^ 

“ Shtop!—listen! ”—^whispered Jan Stconbock, in his deep, impressive 
voice, as another vivic^ fla^i of lightning lit up tho cave for a brief 
instant, making it all the darker afterwards., This was followed hy a 
second crashing peal of thui\der, as if tho very heavens were coming 
down, rattlhig about out oars; and then, tho ground heaved up be- 
ncatli our feet violentlj”, with its former jerky motion.—“ Zo sbirrits of 
evil vas valk abroat in ze shtorm.” 

Even as ho‘ spoke, his solemn tones sending a thriK through my 
heart, there came a'still mord violent shock of ejirthquako, which was 
succeeded by a tremendous grinding, thjimpiug noise from tho back of 
tho cav3 ; and then, all of a sudden, a largo black body bounded past us 
through tho*'entranco close to^whero we stood. This knocked us all 
down flat on our backs by the wind it made in its passage out, and, 
finally, we could hear it, a second later, iDlunge into the sea below at 
the foot of tho declivity. ^ 

“ Bress de Lor’! ” ejaculated Sam, ^n greater terror than ever. 

“ Dere’s de duiipj", fo’ suali! Hole on ter me, Cholly! Hole on! I’s(3 
mighty ’fraid! Hole on ter me, for do Lot’s sake, sonny! ” 

CHAPTER 2?VIII. 

TUB JUDGMENT OF FATE, 

We were all speechless, and could see nothing os wo scrambled to our^ 
feet in tbo darkness, for the cave was now filled with a thick dust, that 
nearly suffocated us, as well as blindbd us—filling our eyes, ahd mouths,, 
and nostrils. 

' Presently, the dust settled do^mj and then we found that tho 
cavern no longer dark, for the .crash that had so^ startled us at 
%*st was occasioned by a ffortion of the roof breaking away, which lot 
in thc^da^ight from above, right immediately over tho big rack in tho 
centre that Toni had called ‘ the pulpit.’ 
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Ibetrock, howevor, bad disappean>d, ^d' tins was doubtl^ the 
mysterious body that bad rushed by us through the mouth of the cave, 
80 frigbteumg Sam. * 

^t) something more surprising still had happened. 

The earthquake, in rending the rock, had upheaved all the earth 
around it, end there beneath, in a large cavity, was a*collectkm of old 
oaken chests, bound round apparently with heavy clamps of iron, 
similar to those used by our forqfathQrs a couple of centuries ago for 
the storage of their goods and chattels—boxes that could defy ^ko 
the ravages of age add the ordinary wear and^tear d time, the car¬ 
penters and builders of bygone days making things to last, and not 
merely to sell, as in modern yestf s! . 

“ Hooray! ” cried Hiram, springing towards one of the clieats, which 
had been crushed open h^j a piecs of detached^rock from the roof o£ 
the cave, thus disclosing t# view a lot of glittering ingots of gold, with 
a crucifix and some little images of the same precious metal, like tho* 
Madonna figure we had first discovered. “ Hyar’s the boocaneer treo- 
soi’, I guess, at last! ” 

‘‘ I vas mooch sorry,” said Jan Steenbock, shaking his head solemnly, 
as we gathered* round tlie hole, eagerly inspecting its contents, when 
we upticed that thero^wero seven or eight*of the large chests within 
the cavity, besides the brokon^ope and a number of smaller ones, along 
with pieces of armour and a collection of old guns and pistols all 
heaped up together. “ I vas mooch sorsy. It '^as bringt hs bat look, 
•liko^it did to ze schgooners, and Cap’en Shackson, and all zc crew of ze 
shecp'l vas ztiil in befores! ” 

“ Why, old hoss,”^askcd Hiram, all excitement, I guess wo air all 
friends hyar, an’ ’ll go share an’ share alike; so thaar’s no fear on a muss 
happenin’ atwoen us, like thaar wer with ye an’ them durned cut-throat 
Spaniards. Why shu’d it bripg us bad luck, boy ? ” 

“ I vas avraid of ze curse,” rexfiicd the other. “ It vas hoonted mit 
bloot, and vas bringt harm to ovary ones! I vill not touch it moinsolfs 
—no, nevairo!” * » 

** Guess I will, though,” retorted Hiram. “ I ain’t afeard o’ no nigger 
ez was buried two hundred year ago; no, nor on his ghostess neither, 
^hat say ye, Sam, consarnin’ this brother darkey o’ youm ? ” 

^ “ Golly, Massa Hiram! ” said Sam,•grinning from ear to ear at tho 
sight of the gold. I'se tink I’se hab claim to de lot, if it am belong to 
de nigger family. Ho-ho-ho! ” 

With that we all laughed; whereiyion the skipper, whom we had for¬ 
gotten for the moment, made a movement where ho still lay on the floor « 
of the cave by the entrance, opening his cyes*and*trying td get wluch, 
of course, he was unable tq do, from our having tied his legs together. 
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“ Hilto I ” he called out. ^ WhaCar am I ? ” 

His voice now was quite rational, and on Tom going: up to him, be 
found that the delirium had left him, and that he was quite sober and 
in his senses again, so he unloosed him, helping him on to his feet. 

Strange to say, Captain Snaggs did not utter a word about finding 
himself tied, nor did he seem in any way surprised at being there 
amongst us. He was not angry either a bit now! 

He simply walked up to where we stood; and,* looking doTvn at the 
hole with the chesis piled up in it, as if following out a concentrated 
train of thoughti which had been simmering in his brain before his* 
fit, exclaimed,— 

“ Thaar it air, jest ez I tojd ye an^ the bucconer cap’n told mo. 
Thaar it air all right, 1 reckon; an’ now we must see about gottin’ it 
down to the shep.” ^ ^ . 

This staggered us somewhat; but, Tom pullover thought it best to 
Rumour him. ^ • 

“ Howwould you likefit took down to the shore, cap’en? ” he asked 
deferentially, “ Shall I go and fetch some of the hands, sir ? ” ^ 

“ Yes, I guess thet’ll bo the best plan,” replied CaptsRn Snaggs, as 
easy a syou please, and as if only talking about some ^jrdinary thing, 
and he were giving his ilS^ual orders. “ Wait a minnit, thoqgh. I 
guess I’ll come with ye ez soon as I’ve toted up the hull lot, fur thaar 
ain’t no fear of any coon walkin’ oif 'vnth the ijlunder while we’ro 
away, an’ I "wants to see how ^he shep’s gettin’ on. I reckon she ought 
to be pretty near afloat by now.” . 

There seemed a method in his madness, even if he were yet®mad, 
for he carefully jotted down the number of the chests in his pocket-book; 
and then, turning away as composedljf as possible, he made liis way 
down to the beach by our old path,—just as if ho had been in the 
habit of going that way every day of his life, and it was quite familiar 
to him. 

Come on, men! ” cried he. “ Follojw me! ” 

So, down we all tramped aftdt him in single file to the shore, where 
we found a stranger thing had happened since our long absence, 
which, long as it seemed from the series of occurrences that had 
happened, the one succeeding the other ip rapid succession, was not loifg 
in reality. 

However, it appeared months since wo had left the ship^ for, in the 
short space of time, comparatively speaking, that we had been away, all 
around her had been altered, and she more than anything. 

• Instead of her being high and dry ashore, with her bows up in the 
air ^etv^n thfe two hillocks where they had been wodgqd, there she 
was now afloat, placidly riding on the smoot^ji waters of the harbour by 
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her ancliors, which had been laid out, it maj^be rcigombored,the morn¬ 
ing after she stranded. 

This was a far more providential circumstance than our finding thS 
treasure; for even Mr. Steonbock, sanguine as he had been at first when ho 
suggested digging the dock under her, had begun to have fears of our 
eventually getting her off" again into her native elemoiit~the operation 
taking longer than ho had expected, for tho water the last had pene¬ 
trated through the cofEir-dam, thi\^ prc^venling tlio i^cn from digging 
out tho after part of the trench under the keel piece, between the m^iii 
and mizzen-chains. * 

Now, through the effects of the earthquake, wo wgro lortunately 
saved all further trouble on this score. • » 

The skipper did not appear tho least surprised at this, displaying the 
same nonchalenco as ho did when gating down into tho cavity where 
tho buccaneers’ gold was stowed—as if ho had dreamt it all beforehand 
and everything was turning out exactly ao^ording to tlie scfiuoiice of 
his dijcarn! • • * 

Al wc got nearer \vc saw that a lot of the nioii were grouped about 
tho shore, collecting a lot of stray gear, ’wliicli they wore taking off to 
‘the ship in the jolly-boat; so, calling to these, Captain Snaggs asked 
, where l^Ir. Flinders W’as.^ 

“ He’s gone aboard bad,” sajfl^ono of tho hands, with a snigger, 
whereat they all laughed. “ Ho don’t feel all right this arternoon, sir, 
an’ he went into his cahiii afore tho ship flonted.” , 

it* I guess, then, we’d hotter go aboard, too,” replied the skipper, quite 
quiet lilce. It’s gettin’ late now, an’ we’ll break off work till to¬ 
morrow. We’ll then, sec about gettin’.the sticks up on her ageii, 
and tho stores in the hold ; fur, I means to sail out of this hj-ar harbour 
afore the end of the week! ” 

The men gave a hearty liurrah at this, as if the idea pleased them, 
as they were quite sick of the place by this time; and tho skipper 
^therefore ordered Jan Steenhock and Tom, with Hiram, Sam, and me, to 
come off with him in the boat, telling us -when w^e presently go? 
aboard not to mention about the treasure to any one yct,^ as it might 
prevent the men working and rigging the ship so as to get her ready 
for sea. • 

This -wo promised to do, keeping ourVord easily enough, as wc did 
not find^ it difficult to hold our tongues in tho matter, considering the 
lot there was for all hands to talk about concerning Sam’s restoration 
to life, after being supposed dead- go long. Several of the hands 
though, persisted that they knew all about this all along, and had not 
been taken inaby the ghost business; but this was all brag ondiheir 
part, for I am siii'e they thoroughly believed in it at the time, ,Tust tbo 
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same as Morris Jones and Hiram and I did-—only Tom in tho 

secret from first to*last. 

^ In the course of the next four days, all the hands woi&ingwith a 
will, even more energetically than they had done whan dismantling 
her, the Denver City had her rigging up all ataunto again, wfth her 
graceful yards crossed, and most of her cargo on board, ready to sail. 

During this time, the skipper had said not a word about the treasure, 
nor did he speak of ^sending up anjr one to fetch it; and so, as none of 
us had been back to the cave sinco leaving it with tho captain, after 
tfie earthquake and our discovery of tho cdoTir, Hiram and Tom, V|Hli 
Sam and I, stole away late on the afternoon of tho fourth day to see 
whether the libxes were all right,—;Jan Stcenbock being the only one 
of the original party present when it was found who did not accom¬ 
pany us; but ho said he knew^t would be unlucky for him, at all 
events, and ho preferred stopping away. \ 

So it was that only we four went, though Jan came part of the way 
withms from tho ship, sitting down by tho spring which had been 
the haunt of tho doves to awrait our return, . 

Jan did not have to remain there long alone. * 

No sooner had wo got to tho cave than w'c found that Ihc treacherous 
skipper had anticipated and outrcached us; for, from the hurried look 
we took, we could seo that every single chest and box had *l>oeu re¬ 
moved and wore probably now stored in the captain’s owm cabin. No 
douht, by-and-by, he would swear that wo had no liand in finding 
tnem, and, of course, w^ero not entitled to any share in the proceeds 
from the treasure! ^ * 

This w^as a pretty state of things, each and all of us thought; and, 
Ijoiliiig with indignation, wo rushed back to Jan to tell him the nows. 
But, wo met witli but sorry sympathy from liim. 

“ You vas mooch bettaire oiF,” he said stolidly—mooch hettaho oil 
initout ze accursed sioof! It vas bringt harm to Cap’en Shack&on, and 
550 crow of zo schgoouors dat I vas in; and, marki mine vorts, it vas 
fibringt harms to Cap’en Shnaggs, as zertain as I vas here and dorc! ” 

“ I’m dumed, though, if I don’t make him suffer fur it, if he don’t 
shell out!” cried Hiram hotly, as we all resumed the pa^h back to 
tho shore, much more quickly than jvo had gone up to tho cave.—*' * I’ll 
give liim goss! ” 

“^le vill meet liis va^^c vrom elsevere,” said Jan Steonbook solemnly, 
hurrying'after us, for Hiram and Tom seemed all eagerness to tackle 
the skipper at once, and I trotted close after them. ** Zo sbirit oh zo 
dreazure vill hoont hviu, and poonish him in ze end! ” 

And, inciodible as my story may seem, quite unwittingly, Jon bo-^ 
came a true prophet, as what occimod subsequently will show* 
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. * 

*Whei# we got to the shore, we found that the* ship had her boats 
hoisted in, and her anchor weighed; while the*topsails were cast 
loose, showing that she 'was ready to sail at a moment’s notice. 

Whfit concerned us most, though, was that we could see no means 
for getting on board ; for the dinghy in which we had landed was tow¬ 
ing astern by its painter, and thus all communication cut off with tho 
shore. 

“ Denver Oity, ahoy! ” shouted cut Hiram, putting his hands to his 
mouth for an improvised speaking trumpet. *• Send a boat to take^us 
olf! ” * , 

Captain Snagga at once jumped up on the talTrail lOn our hailing 
her. * .• H « 

“Not one o’ ye durned cusses comes aboard my shep agon, if I 
knows it! ” ho yelled back loiiidly. “ Ye wont^shcro o’ yor own, accord, 
an’ thaar ye shell stop, by thunder! ” 

“ yo durned thief! ” cried Hiram, mad with^rage at the villain for 
tlnis xiheating us, and abandoning us to our fate there on that lone 
desert ^slo. “ 'NAJhaar’s our trecsor ? ” 

“ Guess yc’ro ravin’, man,” bawled Captain Snaggs; and then, afe 
if this ended tho “colloquy, he sang out to the hands forward to “ Hoist 
away!”* t , 

Wo then noticed a slight ccranotion on board, as if some of our 
shipiuaios rebelled at the idea of leaving us Ihtis behind, while they 
sailed homeward; hut this intervention on our behalf was futile, for 
th3 skipper braMished his revolver, as wo could easily see from tho top 
of the did*, to which we had now climbed, in order to make our voices 
bettor heard on hoard,,and after a^momentary pause the sails were let 
drop and hauled out, and the vessel began to make her way out of tho 
haj^ The captain then called^out to us, us if in bragging malice, “ I’ve 
got ev’ry durned chest aboard! B’ye haar ? Flinders an’ I brought 
’em do'\\m to tho beach last night when yo wer all caulkin’; an’ I guess 
. ye air pretty well chiselled at lostl—thet’s quits fiir tho nigger’s ghost, 
an’ yer mutiny, an’ all! Reckon I’ve paid yo all out in full, ye dumcoi 
skclly^wags! ” 

Tlioso were the last worSs, in alL human probability, that Captain 
Snaggs ever uttered in this mortal life.* 

There had bSon slight rumblings underground all tho morning of 
that day, as if nature were warning us of further volcanic disturt)ance 
throughout the Galapagian archipelago; and now, of a sudden, an 
immense tidal wav^, that seemed sixty feet high at the least, rolled 
into tho little harbour like a huge wall, filling up the opening be¬ 
tween the cliflfe on either hand up to their Very ^tops, caiiie swiping 
inward from the outside sea. > 
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The next instantjbhe Deliver City, with all on board her, disappeared, 
the wave sweeping back outwards with its prey, leaving the bottom of 
the harbour bare for over a mile, where all previously had been deep 
water. 

c 

The sea came back once more, though the tidal wave was not so high 
as before. 

And still once again—ebb and flow, ebb and flow 

It was awful ^ 

chapteh'xix.* 

IlESCUBD. . 

We five—JanSteenbock,Tom Bulloter, Hiram, Sam Jedfoot, and lastly, 
though by no means least, myself—sole, solitary survivors of the awful 
catastrophe that hi«d swallowed* up our^ comrades, stood on the clift 
above the yawning chasm, watching the tidal wave that still ebbed 
and flowed in diminishing volume at each reflux. 

This it continued to do for a full half-hour afterwards, when the sea 
refurned to its normal state, welling up tranquilly oji the beach, and 
quickly washing away all traces of the recent convulsion of nature, 
as if nothing had happened—only that a sort of sobbing moan seemed 
to come from the water every now an<J then spasmodic intej^vals. as 
if the spirits of the deep wore lapienting over the mischief and 
destruction they had wTought! 

We stopped there on the cliff without speaking until it was close on 
sunset. 

^ i 

Our hearts were too full to express the various thoughts that coursed 
through our minds; and there wo remained, silent and still, as if we 
five wore dumb. 

Tom Bullover was the first to speak. 

“ Come, boys,” he said, w^hen the sux?s lower limb was just dipping 
into the sea, leaving a solitary' pathway of light across ibo main, 
while all the rest of the sea became gradually darker, as w'dl as thq 
heavens overhead, telling us that the evening was beginning to close 
in. “ Com^, Mr. Stecnbock and you fellows, vre’d best go back to the 
cave for the night, so as to be out of the*damp air. Besides, it -won’t 
be so lonesome like as it is hero! ” * 

“ Ay, bo,” acquiesced Hiram, “ Thaar’s Sam’s old s^il thaar, wjincli 
’ll sdiwe us fur a bed anyhow.” ' * 

“ Dat so,” chimed in the darkey. “ I’se belly comf’able dere till 
Mass’ Tom friten me^wid dupi^y. I’sc got some gyub dero, too; an’ we 
can light fire an’ boil coffee in pannikin, which I bring ashore wid 
fao from sMp.” ** * t 

“ Bully for ye! ” cried Hiram^ wakiag up again to the practical 
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realities of life at the thought of eating, |Lnd realizing that he was 
hungry, not having, like, indeed, all of us, tasted anything since the 
morning, the events of the day having made us forget our ordinary 
meal-time. “ I guess I could pick a bit if I’d anythin’ to fix atween 
my teeth! ” 

“ Golly! don’t you fret, massa,” said Sam cheerfully,^n rcsx)onse to 
this hint, leading the way towards his whilom rqfreat. “ I’se hab a 
good himk qj) salt pork stow away^ere^ an* hard iackj too ! ” 

“ Why, what made you think of getting provisions up there for,? ” 
ol^served I, laughing, bfing rather surprised at Jiis precaution, when 
every one else had been taken up with the treasure, aiyi believed that 
wo were on the point of leaving •the island for good and all. Were 
you going to give a party, Sam ? ** 

‘‘I’se make do pi'eparatmns fo’*’mergen®ies, ,Cholly,” ho replied 
gravely.' ‘‘ Nobuddy know avhat happen, an* dere’s miffin’ like bein’ 
su*-ah ob de grub! ” 

“Tibet’s true enuff, an* good sound dodtrine. t)on’t ye kinder think 
so, mister ? ” • 

Janfeteonbook, to whom this question was addressed, made no reply*; 
but, as ho got upland followed Sam, Hiram took this for his answer, 

, and foljawed too, the five of us entering the cave one after another in 
{•dngle file. ^ ^ # 

Hero, we fovmd that, from its position on the higher ground, the 
tidal wave had not affected any damage, the only alteration Being that 
inqde by the first shock of earthquake, causing the crack across tho 
upper eiid, which liad dislodged tho stone in the centre, and disclosed 
tlie buccaneers’ treasure. So then, on Sana’s producing a good big piece 
of salt junk, with some ship’s h&cuit, which he had wrapped up in 
a yellow bandana handkerchief and stowed away in one comer under 
his sailcloth, we all imitatSfed, the American, and ‘put our teeth 
through’ the unexpected food, finding ourselves, now that we had 
something to oat before us, with bei>ter appetites than might have been 
thought possible after what wo had gone through. * 

Sailors, though, do not trouble themselves much over things that 
have liappened, looking outwore for those to come! 

The next day, it seemed very strange, to wake up and find ourselves 
alone there, especially after the stirring time wo had recently, with 
the disjfivery of the treasure, and getting^ tho ship afloat, and all; so, 
.when we crawled out of the cave and went down to the beach, we five 
forlorn fellows felt more melancholy than can bo readily imagined 
at seeing this bare aVd desolate, and hearing no Sound but that of our 
own sad voicefi. 

Jan Stcenbock, whoso plage it was naturally to he our loader, now 
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once more reinstated himself in our good opinion, showing hiig«ielf to 
be the sensible man that he^always was, despite the fact of his having 
hitherto been more Respondent than any of us. 

“ My mans,” said ho bravely, turning his back on tho beach and 
away from the treacherous, smiling sea, we moost not give vays to 
bat toughts and tings! Let us go inlands and do zometing dat vill 1 
make us dink of zometing else! We vill go oop to dat blnce vere zo 
groond vas Wanted mit tings bedween zo hills, and zee if vre can zoo 
any bodatoos or bananos vor to eat; vor, as mein fient Sambo heio 
zays, it vas gqot to look after zo grub, vor we hab no sheeps now to 
zupply us mit provisions! ” 

This was sound advice, ^yhich wo ^immediately acted on, our little 
quintet abandoning tho shoio, and following our leader again up tho chff 
to the old deserted plantation. Tl^is, it may bo roiiieinbcred, Tom anil 
Hiram and I had first lighted on in our qpost for the treasure before 
‘ we discovered tho cave, but wo now found out that Jan Stocnbock had 
boon previously acquainted with it from being forineilv on the island 

H'^ro wo made a camp, bringing Sam’s sailcloth fiom the ca\o, with 
a tin pot and other mess gear he had stowed awav for liis o\(m use 
when in hiding there, and no ono knew save Tom J5uIIo\Gr that In’* 
was anything but a ghost; and thenceforward, by tho liolp of the tor¬ 
toises, w’hose flesh we fibred on, with an occasiSnal wild hog, wfion wo 
were lucky enough to catch one, our meat diet being vaiied w itb tJu 
various ti*opical vegetables wliicli we found in tho valley in profusion, 
hero wo lived untit tho rainy season came on, wlion wo went back 
again to the ca\o for shelter. * 

It must not be tliought, Ihougb. that our time was entirely spent 
in eating, or in devices bow^ we sliould procui’o iood, notwithstanding 
that this was the principal caro of our solitary desert island life, like 
as in tho case of most Shipwrecked rnarlmrs. 

No, w'O had a greater purpose than this. 

It was tho hoi)e of cscai)ing from our dismal exile, through the help 
qjF some coasting vessel bounihup or down tho Pacihi*, or to poit* with¬ 
in tho Gulf of Panama; and, in order to observe such i)assing ciaft we 
erected a sigftal station on the top of Mount Chalmers, and took^it in 
turns to keep watch there tnroughout tho day, with a bonfire hard*Dy, 
icady to be kindled the momentia sail was sighted. 

Alas, our watch for w’^eohs was in vain! 

Sometimes we would see a ship in tho distance, hu<- she was 
generally too far off to •notice us; and our lioarts wonit^ sink again 
to utter despondency wdion this* occurred, inoro llidn wlioii w^o never 
noticed any gail at £|J1, o^ our seeing her gradually njeltiiig aw’'a>, 
until she would be finally lo^t in Iho mists of the sea and air. 
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At however, one moming, about six'*months or so aftef^the 
loss of the Denver City —I’m sure I cannot tell the precise date, for 
we began tfien to forget even the passage of time—Tom BuUover, whq 
was on the look-out, came rushing down the sloping side of the cliff 
like a® madman, covering yards "with each leap and bound he took in 
his rapid descent, looking as if he were flying. , 

** A sail! a sail! ” he shouted, as soon as he got near. “ There’s a 
ship in sigh^ and she’s just entering the bay! ” * 

“ Vere ?—^vero ? ” cried Jan Steonbock, Equally excited? running to meet^ 
h?«n. ** A sheep ? You was mat,.mein pore vellow,—you vas mat! 

“ Jee-rusalem—no, ho aint! ” exclaimed Hiram, Vho, standing on the 
summit of the little mound by the entrance to the ^ave, could see 

j - 

further out to sea than Jan from below. “ Tom’s all right. Hooray! 
It's a shop sure onuff, an’ she’s now tamin’ the p’int on the starboard 
side over thaar! ” ^ ^ 

•With that wo all looked now in this direction; and, oh, the blessed , 
sight! There, as Hiram said, was a xcssdl under full sail rounding 
the opposite olifl’and coming into the bay! 

“ My golly! r'shell bust—I’so so glad! ” cried poor Sam, dancing, and 
shouting,'and laughing, and crying, all in one breath. “ Bress de Lor*! 
Bress de Lor’! ” 

What 1 and the rest <Sid to eltpress our joy under the circumstances 
it would be impossible to tell fhixt I am pretty sure wo were quite as 
extravagant in our actions and demeanoiur as the negro,-s-if not so 
lioarty in our recognition of the allurise Providence that had sent this 
ship ?c"Our rescue! 

There is little more to add. 

The vessel soon cash anchor inlhe bay’^ and on her lowering a boat 
and reaching the beach where, as may bo supposed, wo eagerly 
awaited its coming, wo foui>i out that she was a whaler, full of oil 
and homeward bound to San Francisco, her captain putting in at 
Abingdon Island for fresh water and vegetables, as some of his crew 
were suffering from scurvy, and tiiey had run short of all tinned meat 
on board, having only salt provisions left. 

We w'ere thus able to mutually accommodate each other, Hiram, and 
Sifln, and Tom BuUover soon fetching a big store of green stuff from 
our plantatiop in the valley, besides se 9 uring a batch of tortoises for the 
men iif the boat to kill and take on board; while Jan Steenbock and I 
went with the whaler’s captain to point out our water spripg near the 
cove, where the doves’ grove used to bo, the stream from the hills still 
finding its way ddwn there to the scfti below, although the little lake, 
or pool, had become dried up by the accumulation of sand and the trees 
all disappeared. 
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la^tum for these welcome supplies, the captain of the ^whaler 
gladly agreed to gi'^e tis afl a free passage to ‘ Frisco *; although, as 
Iriieed hardly tell, Be would have willingly done this without any such 
consideration at all, after hearing our stor^ and being made acquainted 
with the strange and awful catastrophe that had befallen our ill^ated 
ship* e 

But we were not altogether destitute. 

Our good fortune'if^long in coming, smiled on us at the last; for, the 
very morning of our departuio from the island, a week after the 
whhler’s arrival, the captain remaining a few days longer than 1 k 3 
first intended in ordeV to allow his sick hands to recover, Hiram, while 
routing out our^few traps left in the cave to take on board with us, 
found, much to Jan Steenbock’s regret,—the second-mate saying it 
would bring us ill-luck again,—one of the little chests containing the 
buccaneers’ treasure, whicii Captain Snagg^jiad left unwittingly behind 
* him when he and Mr. Flinders cleared off with the rest, which they 
thought the entire lot. * « 

T^e box contained a number of gold ingots and silver dollars, w^iich 
the whaler captain said were worth * a heap of money,’ hs he expressed 
it, though ho would not tako a penny of it for himself.. 

The whaler skipper was an honest man, for ho told Hiram Bangs and 
Tom, who tried to prc.sa a ceHain portfon of the treasure on him as 
his duo, that it all rightfully belonge*(i^io us, and that he should con¬ 
sider himself a pitiful scoundrel if ho took advantage of our misfortunes! 

There—could anything he nobler than that ? 

“ Guess not,” said Hiram; and, so wo all agreed! * 

We had a capital voyage to San Francisco from the island, which 
we were glad enough to lose* sight with its *lava cliffs and cactus 
plants, and other strange belongings in the animal and vegetable world, 
and, above all, its sad memories and assooikitions in other ways to us ; 
and no more happy sailors over landed from board ship than we five 
did -who set foot ashore in the ‘ Golden State,’ as California is called, 
some three odd summers ago. c 

The whaler captain sold our treasure for us and divided the proceeds 
—though oxly a boy, being given by the Withers a fourth share, Just 
as if I had been a man—Jan Steenbock refusing to touch any. ^ 

Mine when realized amounted to over £400, a sum -^vliich, if not 
quite enough to set one up in life and enable one to stop \vorkin«g, was 
.still ‘ not ta he sneezed at,' as Tom Bullover remarked to me con¬ 
fidentially, as we made our way eastwards from San Franci.sco towards 
New York, by the Union Pacific lino, a month or so afterwards. 

Hiram remained bel^nd in California, saying he had gone through 
enough *sailoring, and intended trying something in the farming or 
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mining line. But Tom, and Jan Steenbocic, and I, with our ofd friend 
Sam, stuck together to the end, taking ship at New York for Liverpool, 
whore <ve touched English ground again, just almost to a •day 

from the time we started\)n our ill-starred voyage in the poor Denver 

City. 

All of us still see each other now and again, even Hiram meeting us 
sometimes, when he ships in a liner and comes ‘ across the herring 
pond,' having soon got tired of a life ashore a^id our general rendez¬ 
vous is a*little shop kept by Safii Jedfoot, who has Carried a wife, and 
^ supplies goods in the ship ckandling lino to vesselsjoutward bcfund—• 
the darkey having a large acquaintance amoAgst stewards and such 
gentry who have the purchasing of the same, arid being a general 
favourite with all this class of men, save and excepting Welshmen, 
whom ho detests most heartily, somehow or other! 

I api now a grown-up bailor, too, like I'om iBullover, and he and I 
. ahvays sail together in the same «hip, being called the ‘ two inseptfr- 
'•ables * by the brokers, for one of Us jvill^never sign articles for a new 
vessel unless the other goes; and when we come off a voyage a^^d land 
at LiverpoolPold tqwn, as frequently is the case, no sooner do we 
ashore, at the Prince’s landing stage or in the docks, as may happen, 
than we * make tracks,* to use Hiram Bang’s Yankee lingo, for Sam 
JedKoot’s all-sorts ship hard by in Water Street. • 

Here, * you may bet your bAtom dollar,’ adopting Hiram’s favourite 
phrase again, we are always warmly welcomed by our old friend, the 
whilom darkey cook of the lost Denver whoso wife also greets us 
•cofdiiLlly whenever wo drop in to visit her * good man,’ as she calls 
him. 

They arc a happy couple ^d mudh attached, though differing in 
colour; and, of an evening, after the hearty spread which Sam insists 
invariably on preparing f^ our enjoyment—to show us that he has not 
lost practice in his culinary profession, I believe, as well as from his 
innate sense of hospitality—the ex-cook will, as regularly as he was ac¬ 
customed to do on hoard ship inliis caboose towards the end of the second 
dog-watch, when the hands were allowed to skylark and divert them- 
s^ves, take up his banjo, the same that he brought 4iomo with him 
^rom Abingdon Island. 

The tune lie always plays,*the sjng he always sings, is that well- 
• rom<imhei*ecl one which none of us, his shipmates, can ever forget, * 
bringing back as it does with its plaintive refrain every incident of 
our memorable passage across the Atlantic and round Cape Horn- 
ay, and all the way up the Pacific.* It is full of the Galapagos Isles, 
our past life, so pregnant with its strange^ perils and weird sur¬ 
roundings,* and ending in such a terrible^ catastrophe 
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n *<• 

Oh, down in Alabama, *fore I wcr sot free, 

1 lubbed a p’ooty jailer gal, on* fought dat she lubbcd me; 

But she am proob uncoustant, an* leff me hyor to tell « 

How my pore hart am brcakin’ fur dat oroo-el Nancy Bell!" 

< « 

Sam’s wife, too, although she isn’t a ‘ yaller gal,’ but, on the cofli- 
trary, as white as he is black, and Tom Bullover and I, with Hiram 
or Jan Stoenbock—^should either or both happen likewise to be ashore 
in Livori)ool, and with^iis, of coui’se, at the time—all as regularly and 
unfailingly on such occasions join In the same old chorus— 

** iSen cheer up, .Sam! don’t lot yer sperrits go down; * 

Here’s many a gal dat ^on knows wal am waitin’ fur you in de town! ” 

The ditty always as invariably winda up with the selfsame sharp 
twang of the chords of the banjo at the end of the last bar, that Sam 
used to give in the old t^e k>ng ago,,when sitting "in the galley of the 
poor old Denver City, 

Ponk-a-tink-a-iong-tang-p-lang!" I can hear it now. 

I shall never forget th&t tunc—fio, never—brimful as it is with tlic 
memoiy of our ill-fated ship and of “ The Black Max’s Giiost ! ” 


Trip End 
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SEVENTEEN YEAES. AND EOXJE MONTHS A CAPTIVE AMONG 
THE DYAKS OP BOENEO.* 

BY JAMES GUEBNWOOD • 

• CHAPTEE XII. {continued) 

• 

^TViT'Y first impulse after finding tl^je pearls was to pat i^jto force my very simple 
stratagem—so simple and apparent that it would bo an insult to the reader’s 
understanding to enter further into any explanation Ilian lo say that he is quite right 
in his surmise that it wa^ merely to introduce onj of my pearls into my washing-tub, 
and make believe I had foiijld it there in the regufar manner. Upon reflection, 
however, it seemed that I had better not act too hurriedly over the business.* Had 
the driver, like the governor of the iski^, bfien u Sea Dyak, it would not have 
made the least difference had I made xny tremendous discovery within the very 
first ^our of ni|r being at work. It is a great chance if a Sea DyakVould have 
dreamt of any sort of trick ; but the driver of our gang was not a Sea Dyak, but a 
Malay, and of aM people on the face of tho earth there are none more suspicious, 
and ^eacherous, and cunning. And I don’t say this because the individual who is 
chiefly responsible for lining sol me roving was ar Malay, I owe her no grudge. On 
the contrary,! have a strong belidf fliat she—tho old )ady whom Bill Jupp and myself 
encountered in the brickraaker’s sbed, of course I mean—was by many degrees the 
best specimen 6f her nation 1 ever met. Bift, after all, she could be scarcely called 
having spent nearly tho space of an ordinary life among civilized folks. 
The more I thought about it the less feasible seemed tho plan of secreting and 
recovering one of my pearls tho very iiext^morning. It would certainly bo better 
to wait for a week—a month—thi^e months even—than spoil my excellent chance 
by over-eagerness. True, I should meanwhile have to endure the odious labour 
already described, bUt I had doubt that tbo certain prospect of being presently 
released from it would make it endurable; indeed, strange as it may appear, even 
the few hours 1 had already passed at tbo nasty place had sufiiciently familiarised 
mo with its odours that I could at "least breathe without continually retching and 
shuddering. Before I went to bed, therefore, I stamped my treasure intesthe floor 
of my but, and resolved to wake with a stout heart for the ordeal before me. * 
* And truly I needed a%tout heart, and a strong stomdbh, to bear up against 
tlie terrors of the work which the^following day found me engaged in. But segno-, 
liow I did bejir up. 1 kept my mind’s iiye continually on the precious gem which 
Ivas to redeem mo from my tribulation, as the benighted traveller caught Jn a 
morass constantly regards the far-off twinkling light. Fifty times in tho course of 
that woeful morning I was for kicking away tho cause of my misery; but I 
managed to struggle through, and at tlio close of the day was able to give as good 
an account as the rest. * • 

The ne^t day I found my disgust decreasing, and the day following it was less 
still, and so on in proportion. It was nearly a week, however, before I could 
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partake of my food with anything liko legularity, and I eaved quite a etoro^t rice, 
wliieli, I can assure the readeT, was x]!bi wasted, foi, eio many moio days had passed 
1 could manipulate the cozrtentB of my washing-tub with as much indifTeience as 
though it weie dough, and my appetite became so puessiog for^its arrears of food 
that it took all my store of rice and iish to appease it. The disgust thus overoome, 
the rest was easy enough; for our food was wholesome and plentiful, and the labour 
required of us neither Ifeavy nor urgent. 

So passed more than two months, and 1 at last made up my mind to put into 
execution my long-cheiishecf sphcme. ^ 

Foi; an hour or so 1 hoiked on steadily, and then, quick as thought, spat my 
pearls into the trough, and the die was cast. They weie so large and so lovel}^ 
that the least stir of tfic messBievcaled them, and pieseiitly, allecting to give an 
astonished cry, 1 caughtone and, immediately uttenng a still moic astonished 
cry, seized the otliei and lan with them to the ditvcr, who was standing alone some 
paces oil. 

“ Take me to Orang Sapa^,” ^id L “J have found Ithat which will change 
his sadness to joy.” * 

AiRi, opening my hand, I showed him the peailb ITis first act was to snatch 
them fiom luc with an ejaculatien ot*amq 7 efQcnt, and to retire behind a shell-heap 
that ho mighlb examine them, I following close enough at his heels, the reader may 
depend. When he had examined them, however, ho scoiued strangely agitated, 
and instead of, as I desired, hurrying off with mo at ouce to Orang Sap.isis, he 
loitered, andhngored, and looked from the town to the bisach, and ftom the buich to 
me, and seemed very undecided indeed. At hist sa\^ he, u^a cautious whispbiu- 
“ Do the fellows albout you know of this ^ 

“ No,” rephod I, innocently enough, “ *tis but a moment ago that 1 found 
them, and I came Ef^raight here ” 

“ Good *” s<ud the Malay,' his little eyes twinkling with greed /mil cunning,^ 
“And do you know, Ilusa” (or “The Deer,” a mine with which the diivCT Tiad 
dubbed me)—“do you know, Ilusa, the worth ol these things"'^’* 

“ Riches and liberty replied I shortly. “ 'J.'ake me to Orang Sapasis, and he 
will pay the pnee.” 

“ But, my good Rusa,” pursued the Malay pcisiq^ively, these are peailb of 
size—marvels of beauty; the like of them was iiever seen on !Moinpara before 
One of tlicm would purchase the liberty of twenty slave's, and all you will get will 
be the bare price of cno Listen, Rusa; the Orang Sapasis ib iieh. we are poor. 
You Bhap keep one of these pearls, and 1 the other. Quick > Hide this one (the 
F^ii^lest) in your belt, and get at once back tu your work. AVc will talk the ii.acter 
o\er in the evening ” ' « ^ 

!^o saying, he turned away and busied Mmself at some distance, leaving me t(f 
go back and wallow in my wretched tub, wjith no better consolation tl^aa tkit the 
cxccntion of my long-treasured sclieme had left me poorer than before. • 

My first sensAtions were only of bitter di&ippointmont and exasperation against 
the rtteically IMalay driver; but wheq in a low ininutcb 1 grew calmt^r, there dawned 
on mo the reflection that disappointment might not be the least fvil I might have 
to ensure. From what I knew o*f Malay character generally, and o^ this man s in 
particular, lig w<p far «too cautfous a fellow to allow a slave to share with him a 
secret the betrayal of which would involve at least utter rum. This set me 
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thin^gg more eerioudy; and it presently came into my mind thatVhen a dave 
vraa found to have concealed a pearl in Orang Bapasis'absence, it was not customary 
to wait for the Orang’s rcturUf but to deal with the mlprit instantly. It was so 
with the young (Jhincse wliose case I liave already quoted. This recollection, 
coa|cted with the fact that Orang Sapasis set out the very next day for a longish 
voyage, at once resolved me how to act—as soon as work was over I would go up 
to the Oranges palace and teU liim all about it. ^ 

Even as 1 was thinking, by a hicky dmnee the Orang himself, attended Iby a 
troop of hia courtiers, came down tq the beach to seii how the work progressed, and 
to give his overseers final instructions ns to their bchaViour daring his •absence. 
•Whether it wtis that t suddenly ceased work, or that I^lookCsd witlf particular 
^ earnestness towards the advancing party, 1 don't kubw, but, happening to turn my 
eyes in the driver's direction, I sal^ that his sallow coi)a()lcxion was many shades 
paler than usual; and^ as I regarded him, hd laid one hand on his li{)S as a caution, 
and the other on the hj^ndle of his kris, by way of gentle intimation of what would 
be the penalty if I disobeyed him. * • • \ 

But my situation was dfcsperatc, and I resolved not to sw'crvc from my reso- ■ 
hition; and when the Orang and liis part^ approached where I was sitting 1 ' 
started up, and, to the Orang's surprise^and alarm, fell on my knera before him, ^ 
and Jn as few jrords as possible narrated my story, at the same time producing luy ' 
pearl in corroboratioiR 

At first Sapasis looked incrcc^uloiis, but, as the story went on, Via brow I 
lowered threateningly, and fimilfy ho lookal round him for Tangah, the driver,; 
and^ not seeing him, cHled hilii aloud, and scijib sOme of his people to look for! 
him. And speedily the poor^ctch was found behind a shell-heap, writhing 
and struggling on the ground in his last agonies-—ovcnnatched, beaten out of life, 
by his own cunning. For no sooner had‘he seen,me knecl*at the Orang's feet 
^lanj^avingho doubt of Tiiy intention, he had for a moment hidden himself for the 
purpose of swallowing the evidence of his guilt, after v liich he probably would ■ 
have come forward^ and with much virtuous indignation denied my scandalous ^ 
accusations. But Providence hafl otherwise willed. The jewel, hiistily swallowed, ; 
had stuck faM in his gullet, stopping his breath and clwking him. I 

The Orang was a shrew(!hnan, and, when his anger was excited, as cruel as he \ 
was shrewd. At a glance he ^iiw how matters stood, which was not difficult, for ? 
the wretched driver was grasping at his throat and making all sorts of horrid; 
pantomime that there Avas the cause o4 his distress. Had help been promptly [ 
given, undoubtedly Tangah might have been saved; but Sapasis would^et no one,' 
q^uch him, ^ f 

• “ Leave him alone,” said he with a cruel laugh, and at the same time turning* 

away. “ Poor Tangah is ill; be will *be quiet presently, and then we will inquirov 
what ails hin.” • 

And sure enough presently Tangah Avas quiet—quiet as death could makd liun.i 
Somebody went after Sapasis, who had sauntered doAvn to the edge of the sea, to^ 
tell him. d 

“ Tangah is 5ead,'' said the messenger. • t 

*‘Ah, wdl, I thought he would die,” replied^Sapasis indifferently, “Look in* 
his throat and find the cause of his death { if you find it, ^ive it to the slave Ilssal 
Uiat ke may give it to ^ 
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So they Sbokod in ^^ngak's throat, and of conrsa found the jewel wh|^ hofif 
suffocated him, and, bringing it to itie, bade me carry it to Orang Sapads, and I 
did, delivering it to him as "he was surrounded by his attendants. 

“ Now,” said Sapasis, fondly regiirding the instrument of tjia driveria deaths 
gleaming pure, and lovely, and spotless as ever—“now do I know, O Kusa/Hhaf 
you spoke truly. Rise, Rosa, slave no longer, and name thy double reward.” . ■ 

“ Liberty, only liberty, my lord,” replied I, “and with no further extension of 

your bounty than sufficient picans to-” 

“ Means to carry me to my own country^” was what I would hare, said, but 
Sapasisy eager to display his gratitude and generosity, interrupted me. 

“ Liberty shall bo yours,” sai<l he; “ there i^no part df my dominion to whicb 
thou mayst not go as freely ai» myself; and as to moans, take thou the place of^ 
the villain Tangah, with^'his lioiise and all he ^Inay have hoarded therein, w'ith his 
wife, and his sons, and his daughters as thy slaves. These arc iny commands,” 
continued Sapasis, raising his voice and looking round on ilin crowd now assembled; 

“ let all who hear tiiko such pjsrt asUhe^y may be called on to see them obeyed.” 

Although it was a sore disajipointnient to me 'that the Orang’s notion of 
“ liberty” should be circumscribed by tJie dimensions of his island, still surely 
hiwi no cause to grumble. At least I wife free to go whenever a chance jircsented, 
and meanwhile my time could be passed easily and lucratively. Marching at onc*^ 
to Tangjdi’s house, I took possession, and iminediately nfadc inventory of the 
goods it contained, and wliicli were not incoiisiderablc, for Taogali had been a 
driver several years, and what with his honest gains and his pilferings had pj:e|jared 
a nest very well feathered in<ieod. “ ^ 

The nest w"ivs mine, and so was the brood-^'rangali’s daughters, Uvo of them, 
and his three little sons. Tangah’.s widow was mine, txjo; and of this she w^anted 
no telling, for she prostrated herself befon^ me, and cried and implored me not to 
[»art her from her young ones. At thus very moment came a massage from 
to say that, since I might not have a use for all tlic slaves he had given me, ho 
would gladly purchase such as 1 could si>arc; but, to the utter surprise of all who 
heard nio, I returned an answer to the Orang bogging him to allow Tangah’s 
family to retfiin their liberty, and that I could never be happy if I allowed myself 
to inflict injury on those innocent creatures. AVh'Sfti this answer w^as carried to 
Sapasis he merely laughed, and sahl that I was a fUol; but that he thought diffe¬ 
rently was clearly shown by the constant kindness he ever afterwards manifested 
towards me. * 

^ And "lliere I may say xvas an end to my Rorncan adventures; for though, as 
already intimated, I nmiaiiicd among the pearl-fishers for the long space of 
years, one day was so exactly like another that almost any one might be taken as ^ 
saiu]ple of a thousand. Tangah’s W"as a large houce, so that there was room enough 
for the widow and the youngest children, x^liich was a great accommudation to her, 
and an advantage to me, as she proved a fnigal and considerate housekeeper and 
an excellent cook. My pay as driver was two dollars a day, which was stifftoient to 
idlow of not only good living, but bf the putting a something away to increase the 
store I inherited from Tangah. » 

I 'remained well in health during these ten years, and was every way happy 
CKcept for the ofic circumstance that Orang Sapasis, wlio knew my urgent desire to 
leave his dominions spared no paius to prevent me; and''really he did this in so kind- 
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tlioarifid a manner that 1 ncv<!r could remonslrato very ser|pu^v ^ith h%n. And bo 
I shoala have remained a dave^driver at a pearl-fishery to tno end cither of the 
Oranges ddys or mine own, kul it not liappcned thati on a certain bright June 
morning, and just as the pcqi^o were beginning their work, and 1, having lit my 
%|^igar, was stifling mnongst them—h«ad it not happened, 1 say, that, all unex- 
^jj^Pedly, a ship hove in sight-^ British ship, with the Britisli colours fiyingt 

Who shall toll the emotion which filled me as my eyes d(^elt on the sudden Aip 
with its white sails, and the white faces of her crew, which idiono out •gainst tlie 
d,uk sliroud^ ? All that was Knglisli in me awoko* as though my long soventoen 
years and over of experience among savage people hadT been but the dseam of 
single night, llome-^iiiothcr—everything connected with ilio dear oltf country, 
camo vividly before me, and, kneeling down on the ahore, f most heartily thanked 
%lod that lie had at last dehvered n» from my long bondage. 

To my aina^cmciit, however, noTonc but my self seemed delighted at the approach 
of the ship; and when she camo so nctur that her guns might be seen and counted 
the consternation of the pear]^-scekeis %ncrcasedf and»they ran off to the palace of 
the Oraiig, and flocked therein a vast mob, begging that he would protect them. 
But the Orang was not at all difcinaycJ, and,^although a European shi]) had never 
before visited his island, he had bad Jea^ings through his agents with bplli Dutch 
and l*ortnguese, and therefore, like a hosiiitablo prince, came down to t^ic beach to 
welcdbe the stAngers# 

Croat was the Orang’s surprise to find that I had already boarded the nftt boat 
the regasiis had sent off: indeed, I hod not w^aited for it to touch the shore, but, as 
soon •ns I saw it lowc»;d ovow the ship’s bidc,^ha(Kswum Jowards it. Rather 
indignant, too, was the Orang, and called out in a commanding tono that I should 
conn* away, and leave the husim^ of greeting to him ; but when for the first time 
1 made known to him that, despite my tawny skin, I^was of tfle same country as 
Id? visitors, hivanger ceased, aiul when I expressed my intention of depaxting when 
the did, he made no objection. 

The business of the Pegasus was simply that of exploring and surveying; 
nevertheless its stay ht Monip.'ira*was protracted for full a fortnight—a weary 
fortnight for me, 1 do assure tlie reader. Not that 1 was idle meantime; I had 
vaiious hiisjiicss to aft-ange, n-^t tlnj least important being the conversion of my 
woildly ^oods to the most poital^c shape, lliis, however, was clTectal, and, with 
three thousand dollars, my great diam 9 nd, and a pair of huge gold bracelets, heavy 
us fetters, which Orang Sapasis gave me as a parting gift, I joyfully sailed away. 

Only that the voyage to England was very tedious 1 can tell nothing mbout it, 
my sole thoughts being cngrossctl viith thoughts of home, and who had gone, andF 
wlfo was left. My mother,'*! counted, must bo by this time nearly sixty, and my 
father sixty-seven ; so there was pot sojbad a clianco that I might find them aiivo-> 
—at least on^of them. • 

Wthin an hour of the ship touching at Portsmouth I was bowling along onPthQ 
coach Londonward, and in good time was sot down at the. Saracen’s Head^ in 
Aldgatc, whicli, if the reader is at all acquainted with that neighbourhood, ho 
knows is but a short step from Goodman’s Fields.^ 1 hod a bag and a great trunk 
With me, but those I left at the coach office, and set out to inquire for my relations. 

My first^'oumey was to the little house at hom^, of courie. It vsas night, and 
the ldug;>s were lit, and os J turned into our street (how narrow, and little, and 



A told me that the 
Qfveit«maaiit a iqjfHtoirjr to^jAe^ inrea not ov<« 
the dm^ BtiH "theto ivee nothfng^h this; It ndjM have hcga taien down—ld| 
do^wn-'-goAe to be paifiteci Three, fotiTf five, ait et^e more, imd 
was revealed :* there were Uujits in the parlour window, and a braas plate 
green etreet-door,, inadHbed, Bogers, Sboomakcr.'* 

"" hire. Rogcre name to.the door/ Did she know where W;^* Davidger b<S 
temovodto? Mias Davidger, <^lie supposed I meant: ^Hhe dd people dead, you 
know-phim fivo summer^ ago, abd the old laily the spring before last^ The Miss 
Davklgcf she alluded to was hliss Mary Ana (my youngest sister), who was 
dressmaker, and supported hpr mother till she died. Where was she now ? Ah! 
that was more tlian Mrs. llogera could tell(< there was a talk of her manyinh 
41 young grazier who lived out Hampshire way, and who mot Mary Ann a 
Whitecha;[)cl vcotry-hall tea-meeting. 

That was the extent of t^c information Mrs. Bogprs could give mo, so 1 thought 
I would run round to Cable-street, and sec if my ki&d old aurit was in the land of 
the living; but, alw! the baby^lincn ship was now a beer-shop, and there-vCaw 
singing, aud smoking, and beeV-diinkin« going on in tho rcry chamber which u* 
to be so Kjered. ^ 

Now where should I go? It nuttcred httlc, for, fimljng myfeelf so lonely v 
ver:!j dkilieve, if the next turning had taken me to Mompara, I should have takov 
it. Stay: there was Bill Jupp! f 

I knew the way to th€ii<<!brn(lcalcr’s well enough, and in a few moments. Bt 0 (^* 
before its well-known window, looking in. Tk«>namc was btill over tho door, am 
the appearance of the shop had not at all altered,^with this exception, that the 
IHirson behind the counter was a buxom, bright-eyed little woman whom I had never 
seen before. Anyhow 1 would go in and ask after Bill; but lo! sis 1 cnteinx]| at 
the door, Billb head emerged from the hole leading to tho cellar under uic diop, 
and, taking me, by iny brown skin and the rings in my cars, for a distinguished 
foreigner, he hasUned behind the couiitcr, and<politely oskeU my pleasure. 

A ha’p’orth of grey peas. Bill,” said I. 

If my appearance had altered, my voice ha<l ^ot, for bj it he rocognisod luo 
instantly, and in less than a minute we—that^is, he, and his wife, and myself-^ 
were cosily sitting in the comfortable slipp-parlour, exchanging histories. The 
rciidcr knowK. pine, and the summary of his was, that his father had taken 
fanning and left him the corn business. 

Bill made room for mo in his house, and there I am at present staying. 
]My scarcli after my relations has not been very successful. I can gain no tidCngr 
ci^sklter Tolly, but of Annie, the eldest, hear that she has married Mr. Levy the 
clothier’s son, and that the pair arc now in thriving business in J^verpool. My 
next sister is dead. So is my Cable-street aunt. So is her brother Sampuon, the 
stevedore. His ulecc Margaret 1 discovered alive, and charing at eightmpcnco 
a day. Finding that her ainbitjpn soared no higher than a comfortable laundry 
business, with a mangle attached, it was instantly provided for her, and, I am 
happy to say, she is getting along very well. As for me, having written my 
«>Bomcaf>ad^nturos^ 1 am reduced to sitilng smoking at the window from morning 
till night, and vrendodng what 1 sliall do next. 
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